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FOREWORD 

In  1869  W.  H.  H.  Terrell  issued  an  eight-volume  Report 
of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Indiana  treating  of 
the  State's  participation  in  the  Civil  War.  The  bulk  of  this 
work — volumes  2-8  inclusive — consisted  of  rosters  of  Indiana 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  first  volume  was  a  466-page  sum- 
mary— supplemented  by  372  pages  of  statistics  and  documents 
— of  Indiana's  role  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  'sixties. 

Adjutant  General  Terrell  in  a  brief  introductory  note  to 
Volume  I  stated  that  his  report  did  "not  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  a  history."  Admittedly,  the  report  does  not  meet  present- 
day  standards  of  good  history.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  biased. 
Terrell  was  a  member  of  Oliver  P.  Morton's  official  family. 
He  enjoyed  the  Governor's  confidence  and  served  for  a  time 
as  his  military  secretary.  In  compiling  his  report  he  naturally 
slanted  his  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the  Chief 
Executive  in  the  most  favorable  light.  Morton  was  a  patriotic 
leader,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  he  was  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  Indiana's  enormous  contribution  to 
the  Northern  cause.  But  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  impatient 
of  opposition,  and  he  often  employed  steam-roller  tactics 
against  his  adversaries.  He  became  a  virtual  dictator.  One 
has  to  look  between  the  lines  of  Terrell's  history  to  obtain 
glimpses  of  Morton's  unadmirable  characteristics. 

A  second  shortcoming  of  the  report  is  that  it  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  military  activities.  This  is  because  Terrell's 
responsibihty  as  Adjutant  General  was  restricted  largely  to 
military  matters.  His  aim  in  preparing  the  report  was  "to 
show  what  was  done  by  Indiana,  during  the  war,  in  raising 
troops,  furnishing  arms  and  supphes,  affording  relief  to  the 
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sick  and  distressed,  and  .  .  .  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  men  sent  to  the  field,  and 
to  the  success  of  the  measures  of  the  government  in  suppress- 
ing the  rebelHon." 

Despite  its  limitations,  Terrell's  report,  and  especially  the 
first  volume,  is  an  important  historical  document.  It  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  an  understanding  of  Indiana's  role  In  the  Civil 
War,  and  it  throws  much  valuable  light  on  the  war  in  gen- 
eral. It  abounds  with  information  about  the  mobilization, 
organization,  and  equipment  of  the  volunteer  forces;  it  affords 
revealing  insight  into  the  relationships  between  State  and 
National  authorities;  it  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the 
peace  movement  and  Morton's  efforts  to  combat  disloyalty;  it 
tells  of  the  administration  of  the  "Rebel  prison"  at  Camp 
Morton;  and  it  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  raids  of  John  Hunt  Morgan. 

The  authorized  edition  of  Terrell's  report  was  4,500 
copies.  The  work  has  long  been  out  of  print  and  hard  to 
obtain.  The  Indiana  Historical  Bureau  and  the  Indiana  His- 
torical Society  are  to  be  commended  for  re-issuing  the  first 
volume  of  this  valuable  source.  It  is  especially  appropriate 
that  the  new  edition  should  be  Issued  as  a  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial publication,  for  there  is  no  more  suitable  way  of  observ- 
ing the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  conflict  than  to  make 
readily  available  sources  which  will  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  this  tragic  but  momentous  experience. 

Bell  I.  Wiley,  Emory  University 

Chairman  of  Committee   on  Historical  Activities 

National  Civil  War  Centennial   Commission 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 

In  reissuing  the  text  of  the  first  volume  of  The  Report  of 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Indiana,  entitled  Indiana  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  the  editors  of  the  Historical  Bureau  have 
made  very  few  changes  from  the  original  edition.  Obvious 
typographical  errors  have  been  corrected,  some  changes  have 
been  made  in  punctuation,  and  the  material  arranged  by  chap- 
ters. All  omissions  of  textual  material  have  been  indicated; 
footnotes  have  been  expanded,  and  new  notes  added.  Of  the 
statistical  and  documentary  material  comprising  the  372-page 
Appendix,  only  a  few  pages  are  included  herein:  Summary  of 
Troops  Furnished  by  the  State  of  Indiana;  Chronological  List 
of  Engagements  in  Which  Indiana  Troops  Participated;  and 
Campaigns  in  Which  Indiana  Troops  Participated.  Refer- 
ences to  other  matters  included  in  the  Appendix  are  given  in 
the  footnotes. 

The  task  of  assembling  the  material  presented  in  the  eight 
volumes  comprising  the  Report  was  tremendous,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  know  something  of  the  man,  William  H.  H.  Ter- 
rell, who  performed  it.  He  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Ken- 
tucky, November  13,  1827,  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Harrison  and 
Sally  (Moore)  Terrell.  The  following  spring  the  family 
moved  to  Bartholomew  County,  Indiana.  The  youth  had 
little  formal  schooling,  but  read  widely,  and  by  self-guidance 
and  self-instruction  he  acquired  a  liberal  education.  In  1846 
he  became  a  clerk  of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  at 
Edinburg.  He  then  entered  the  newspaper  field,  becoming 
editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Columbus  Gazette,  a  staunch 
Whig  paper.  In  the  election  following  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution,  he  was  chosen  county  recorder.     Meanwhile, 
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he  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  when  his  term  as 
recorder  expired,  he  began  to  practice  this  profession.  In 
1857  he  moved  to  Vincennes. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  Civil  War  began  Terrell  was 
recommended  to  Governor  Morton  as  an  able  man  who  could 
fill  any  place  to  which  the  Governor  might  assign  him.  Morton 
summoned  him  to  Indianapolis  and  employed  him  as  his  mili- 
tary secretary  in  various  tasks  including  making  a  list  of 
Indiana  companies  in  service,  their  location,  and  information 
concerning  the  next  probable  battles  in  which  they  might  be 
involved.  Terrell  subsequently  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Governor's  finance  department,  and  ably  administered  the 
nearly  one  million  dollars  that  Morton  obtained  as  a  war  loan 
from  private  sources. 

In  November,  1864,  Terrell  was  appointed  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  state,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  By  special  legisla- 
tive enactment,  in  March,  1865,  he  was  elevated  to  brigadier 
general,  with  the  pay  and  allowance  of  the  rank  as  allowed 
in  the  regular  army.  In  May,  1869,  he  resigned  this  office  to 
accept  appointment  by  President  Grant  of  third  assistant  post- 
master general,  and  in  May,  1873,  he  became  United  States 
pension  agent  at  Indianapolis.  Upon  retirement  from  this 
position,  in  1877,  he  returned  to  private  business.  On  No- 
vember 19,  1850,  Terrell  had  married  Miss  Sarah  Eliza 
Church,  of  Bartholomew  County,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, Emma  and  George  Fisher.  He  died  in  Indianapolis  on 
May  16,  1884. 

When  Terrell  resigned  as  adjutant  general  Governor  Mor- 
ton expressed  his  appreciation  of  his  service  in  saying,  "I  owe 
to  you  whatever  success  I  have  had  in  doing  my  duty  to  Indi- 
ana and  my  country  in  assisting  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and 
establishing  peace  once  more.  No  person  has  assisted  me  as 
much  as  you  have  by  your  highly  appreciated,  faithful  service. 
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CONDITION    OF   THE    STATE 

AT   THE    COMMENCEMENT    OF    THE    WAR 

At  an  early  period,  while  Indiana  was  yet  a  territory,  a 
militia  system  was  devised  which  gradually  grew  into  one  of 
considerable  importance  and  efficiency.  From  the  formation 
of  the  State  Government  to  1830,  the  militia  was  in  high 
repute  and  afforded  the  surest  channel  through  which  civil 
positions  could  be  reached.  In  1828  there  were  sixty-five  regi- 
ments organized  into  eighteen  brigades  and  seven  divisions, 
with  an  aggregate  of  about  forty  thousand  officers  and  men; 
and  in  1832,  the  date  of  the  last  returns,  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  officers  and  men  reached  fifty  [three]  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirteen,  of  which  thirty-one  were  general  officers, 
one  hundred  and  ten  general  staff  officers,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-six  field  officers,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
company  officers,  and  fifty-one  thousand  and  fifty-two  non- 
commissioned officers,  musicians,  artificers  and  privates.  The 
number  of  public  arms  distributed  can  not  now  be  stated. 
Gradually  the  interest,  which  had  been  felt  in  maintaining  the 
militia,  weakened  and  failed  to  secure  that  sacrifice  of  time 
and  means  upon  which  its  success  had  necessarily  depended, 
so   that   by   the   year    1834,    the    organization   was    entirely 
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abandoned.  What  became  of  the  arms  it  Is  now  impossible 
to  tell,  but  judging  from  the  experience  of  a  later  date,  it 
is  reasonable  to  presume  that  they  were  scattered  and  lost, 
or  retained  by  the  disbanded  troops. 

The  military  spirit  of  the  people  was  not  again  aroused, 
although  efforts  were  repeatedly  made,  until  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Mexico  in  1846,  when,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Whitcomb,  three  regiments  of  volunteers 
(the  First,  Second  and  Third  Indiana  Infantry)  were  raised 
and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Subse- 
quently, in  1847,  two  additional  regiments  (the  Fourth  and 
Fifth)  were  raised  for  the  same  service. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1852,  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
organization  of  the  militia  by  Congressional  Districts;  and 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1855,  an  "Act  concerning  the  organ- 
ization of  Voluntary  Associations"  was  passed,  providing  for 
the  formation  of  military  companies  by  filing  articles  of  asso- 
ciation in  like  manner  as  provided  for  organizing  building, 
mining  and  manufacturing  companies.  These  laws  were  prac- 
tically of  no  value,  merely  providing,  in  a  general  way,  for 
the  organization  of  the  militia  without  regulations  sufficient 
to  secure  any  successful  result.  Many  commissions  were  issued, 
in  most  cases  for  the  mere  purpose  of  conferring  honorary 
military  titles  upon  the  recipients;  but  with  the  exception  of 
probably  a  dozen  companies  (most  of  which  had  but  a  brief 
existence)  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  State  in  1859-60, 
aggregating  about  five  hundred  men,  no  organizations  were 
made. 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  In  1861,  Governor 
Lane  in  his  inaugural  message  alluded  to  this  subject  in  the 
following  language: 

The  importance  of  a  well  organized  and  thoroughly  drilled  Militia, 
in  the  present  critical  condition  of  our  National  affairs,  can  not  be  over 
estimated ;  and  I  will  most  heartily  concur  with  you  in  any  measure 
which  you  may  devise  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  efficiency  to  the 
present  very  defective  militia  laws  of  our  State.    A  possible  (I  hope  not 
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a  probable)  contingency  may  arise  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  will  make  it  necessary  and  proper  for  you  to  appro- 
priate a  sum  sufficient  to  equip  a  portion  of  the  Indiana  Militia  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  prompt  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government.  If  this  contingency  shall  occur  during  your 
session,  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  meet  it  in  a  spirit  becoming  freemen 
and  patriots. 

In  compliance  with  the  Governor's  suggestion,  a  bill  for 
the  organization  of  the  militia  on  a  new  and  more  perfect 
system  was  introduced  and  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  failing  to  pass  the  Senate,  it  did  not  become  a  law. 

At  the  outbreaking  of  the  Rebellion,  there  were  perhaps 
less  than  five  hundred  stand  of  effective  first  class  small  arms 
In  the  State,  besides  eight  pieces  of  weather-worn  and  disman- 
tled cannon  and  an  unknown  number  of  old  flint-lock  and 
altered-to-percusslon  muskets,  the  most  of  which  were  scat- 
tered throughout  various  counties  In  the  hands  of  private 
individuals  and  members  of  disbanded  companies  of  MUItla. 
Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  5th,  1861, 
Governor  Morton^  had  taken  steps  to  secure  the  return  of 
all  arms  that  could  be  found,  and  many  were  thus  secured 
to  the  State,  but  upon  Inspection  they  were  ascertained  to  be 
useless  except  for  "guard  mounting"  and  drill  practice  about 
the  camps. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  State  for  the  year  1861, 
shows  that  there  was  on  hand  on  the  11th  day  of  February 
of  that  year,  only  the  sum  of  $10,368.58  In  actual  cash,  and 
this  sum  was  made  up  principally  of  "trust  funds,"  which 
could  not  be  touched  for  general  or  military  purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1861,  Governor  Morton,  In 
view  of  the  Impending  rebellion,  visited  Washington  City  and 
endeavored  to  procure  from  the  general  government  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  for  State  troops.    He  found  that  the  national 

^  Oliver  P.  Morton,  elected  lieutenant  governor,  became  governor  on  January 
16,  1861,  following  Governor  Henry  S.  Lane's  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 
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armories  under  the  treasonable  maneuvers  of  Floyd,  the  then 
late  Secretary  of  War,  were  almost  empty;  but  after  much 
effort  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  for  five  thousand 
muskets.  Before  these  were  forwarded,  however,  actual  hos- 
tilities were  begun  and  Indiana  was  called  upon  to  bear  her 
part  of  the  burdens  of  war  incident  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  With  no  militia 
force  or  system;  almost  destitute  of  arms  and  munitions;  the 
public  treasury  depleted  to  absolute  emptiness;  the  work  of 
preparation  for  the  vigorous  performance  of  her  part  in  the 
bloody  drama  was  undertaken. 


THE  CALL  TO  ARMS 

THE    THREE    MONTHS'    SERVICE 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  was  confirmed, 
after  several  days  and  nights  of  intense  suspense,  by  a  dis- 
patch received  at  Indianapolis  on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th 
of  April,  1861.  On  that  day  the  loyal  people  of  the  United 
States  abandoned  the  field  of  argument  and  ceased  to  discuss 
measures  and  plans  for  the  peaceable  restoration  of  the  na- 
tional authority  in  the  revolted  States,  and  with  singular 
unanimity  and  determination,  accepted  the  issue  of  war  as 
the  only  means  left  to  save  and  perpetuate  the  national  ex- 
istence and  the  priceless  liberties  so  long  enjoyed. 

The  unprepared  condition  of  Indiana  at  this  juncture  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  She  had  no  money,  no  arms  or  muni- 
tions, no  organized  militia !  The  position  of  Governor  Mor- 
ton, who  had  barely  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
was  surrounded  with  responsibilities  and  embarrassments  be- 
fore unknown  and  seemingly  almost  insurmountable;  but  with 
a  full  understanding  of  the  patriotic  disposition  of  the  people, 
and  an  unfaltering  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  about  to  engage,  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
hesitation  or  distrust. 

The  telegraph  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  bore  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  Governor  to  President  Lincoln 
at  Washington: 

Executive  Department  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis^  April  15th,  1861. 
To  Abraham  Lincoln^  President  of  the  United  States: 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  tender  to  you,  for  the  defense 
of  the  Nation,  and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Government,  ten 
thousand  men. 

(Signed)  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana 

(5) 
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The  same  day  the  President  issued  his  proclamation  calling 
forth  the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  seventy-five  thousand,  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  and  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed. 
The  quota  of  Indiana  was  subsequently  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  at  six  regiments  of  infantry,  or  riflemen,  comprising 
in  officers  and  men,  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  to  serve  for  the  period  of  three  months,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  On  the  16th,  the  Governor  issued  a  proclama- 
tion^ briefly  reciting  the  acts  of  rebellion  which  had  brought 
on  the  war,  and  calling  upon  the  loyal  and  patriotic  men  of 
the  State  to  the  number  of  six  regiments,  to  organize  them- 
selves into  military  companies  and  forthwith  report  the  same 
to  the  Adjutant  General,  in  order  that  they  might  be  speedily 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  Honor- 
able Lewis  Wallace,  of  Crawfordsville,  who  had  served 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  had,  as  a  legislator  and  citizen,  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  military  affairs,  was  appointed  Adjutant 
General.  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Morris,  of  Indianapolis,  a 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  an 
eminent  citizen,  was  appointed  Quartermaster  General;  and 
Isaiah  Mansur,  Esq.,  of  Indianapolis,  an  experienced  and 
prominent  merchant,  was  appointed  Commissary  General. 
These  appointments  were  made  without  solicitation  and  were 
in  every  way  unexceptionable,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  the  State. 

Indianapolis  having  been  designated  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  troops,  the  commodious 
Fair  Grounds  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
adjoining  the  city,  were  secured  for  that  purpose,  and  named, 
in  honor  of  the  Governor,  "Camp  Morton."  Instructions 
were  issued  in  general  orders  by  the  Adjutant  General  for 
the  formation  of  companies;  the  several  military  departments 

^Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Indiana  (8  vols.  India- 
napolis, 1869),  compiled  by  W.  H.  H.  Terrell,  Vol.  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  120:332. 
Hereinafter  cited  as  Terrell,  Report. 
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were  speedily  organized  for  business,  and  all  available  meas- 
ures taken  to  fill  the  quota  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

To  meet  the  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs,  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  his  call  on  the  19th  of  April  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  requiring  them  to  convene  in  special  session, 
at  the  State  Capital,  on  the  24th. 

In  the  meantime,  every  class  of  community  manifested  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  and  most  intense  excitement;  public  meet- 
ings to  facilitate  the  formation  of  companies  and  to  give 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  touching  their 
duty  in  the  pending  crisis,  were  held  in  every  city,  town  and 
neighborhood,  and  an  ardent  and  unquenchable  military  spirit 
was  at  once  aroused  that  bid  fair  to  embrace  in  its  sweep 
every  able-bodied  man  in  the  State.  The  day  after  the  call 
was  made  five  hundred  men  were  In  camp,  and  the  Governor, 
apprehensive  (as  was  the  whole  country  at  the  time)  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  by  the  rebels  to  take  possession  of  the 
Federal  Capital,  proposed  to  send  forward  half  a  regiment, 
If  required,  although  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary  arms  and 
equipments.  Receiving  no  reply  to  this  offer  from  the  War 
Department,  It  was  renewed  on  the  day  following  and  the 
number  Increased  to  one  thousand  men.  By  the  19th — three 
days  after  the  call — there  were  twenty-four  hundred  men  in 
camp,  and  arrivals  continued  by  every  train.  So  rapidly  did 
volunteering  proceed,  in  less  than  seven  days  more  than 
twelve  thousand  men,  or  nearly  three  times  the  quota  required, 
had  been  tendered.  Contests  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  com- 
panies were  earnest  and  frequent.  The  question  was  not 
"Who  will  go?"  but,  "Who  will  be  allowed  to  go?"  In  many 
cases  companies  came  forward  without  orders,  or  rather  in 
defiance  of  orders,  in  the  hope  that  they  could  be  received,  or 
that  a  second  call  would  at  once  be  made,  and  frequently 
their  enlistment  rolls  contained  twice,  and  even  thrice,  the 
number  of  names  required.  Hundreds  who  were  unable  to 
get  into  companies  at  home,  came  singly  and  in  squads  to  the 
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general  rendezvous  on  their  own  responsibility,  and,  by  com- 
bining with  others  in  like  condition,  and  with  fragments  from 
companies  having  a  surplus,  formed  new  companies  and  joined 
in  the  general  clamor  for  acceptance.  The  response  was  as 
gratifying  as  it  was  universal  and  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  en- 
tire and  lasting  devotion  of  Indiana  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Union.  Like  the  sunlight,  the  "war  fever"  permeated  every 
locality.  The  "Old  Flag"  at  once  became  sacred  and  was 
proudly  displayed  in  every  breeze  from  the  highest  peaks  of 
churches,  school  houses  and  private  dwellings.  The  presenta- 
tion of  a  stand  of  national  colors  by  patriotic  ladies  to  each 
company  was  rarely  omitted,  and,  whenever  practicable,  brass 
bands  were  provided  to  escort  them  to  the  general  camp. 

Throughout  the  State  the  people  acted  in  the  most  liberal 
and  patriotic  manner,  providing  the  men  with  blankets,  un- 
derclothing, and  other  necessary  supplies  which  the  authori- 
ties could  not  at  the  moment  furnish.  Families,  suddenly  de- 
prived of  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers,  upon  whom  they 
were  dependent,  were  the  recipients  of  all  the  assistance  that 
abundant  hands  and  free  hearts  could  give.  Several  railroad 
companies,  operating  in  the  State,  announced  that  they  would 
carry  all  regularly  enlisted  volunteers  free.  Donations  of 
money,  in  munificent  sums,  were  made  by  citizens  and  by  the 
authorities  of  cities,  towns  and  counties  to  aid  the  cause  in 
various  ways;  and  a  number  of  banks  and  many  wealthy  cap- 
italists offered  to  advance  large  sums  to  the  State  until  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  the  Legislature,  or  the  General 
Government,  for  equipping  and  providing  for  the  troops.  The 
eminent  house  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
long  and  honorably  identified  with  the  financial  history  of  the 
State,  tendered  a  loan  of  twenty-five  thousands  dollars,  with- 
out stipulations  as  to  interest  or  the  time  when  it  should  be 
repaid. 

The  General  Government,  being  unable  to  furnish  clothing 
and  equipments  required  by  the  large  force  so  suddenly 
brought  into  service,  the  State  was  compelled,  through  the 
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Quartermaster  General,  to  become  a  purchaser  of  these  sup- 
phes,  in  open  market,  at  home.  The  duties  of  the  Commissary 
General,  in  subsisting  the  troops,  were  equally  as  Important 
and  responsible.  Indeed,  every  department  connected  with  the 
service  was  taxed  to  the  utmost;  the  duties  were  novel,  and 
the  officers  assigned  to  discharge  them  inexperienced  and  un- 
skilled; yet  better  supplies  were  not  furnished  at  any  subse- 
quent period  during  the  war,  or  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

On  the  20th  (Saturday) ,  five  days  after  the  call,  orders  were 
issued  for  the  organization  of  the  regiments.  Drs.  John  S. 
BoBBS  and  Alois  D.  Gall  were  appointed  Medical  Inspec- 
tors, and  Major  (now  Major  General)  Thomas  J.  Wood,  of 
the  regular  army,  who  had  been  specially  detailed  by  the  War 
Department  for  the  purpose,  proceeded  to  muster  the  troops 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Governor,  finding  it  impossible  to  re- 
strain the  tide  of  volunteers  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
three  months'  call,  and  being  impressed  with  the  necessity  and 
importance,  as  well  to  the  General  Government  as  to  the 
State,  of  immediately  placing  an  overwhelming  force  in  active 
service,  tendered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  six  additional  regi- 
ments, without  conditions  as  to  the  term  of  service,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  would  be  organized,  if  accepted,  in  six 
days.  Communication  with  Washington  City  by  telegraph  be- 
ing cut  off,  no  response  to  this  offer  was  received.  On  the  23d, 
in  a  dispatch  forwarded  by  special  messenger.  It  was  renewed, 
and  the  Governor  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  determination 
to  at  once  put  the  six  additional  regiments  in  camp  and  under 
discipline,  and  hold  them  subject,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  the 
demand  of  the  Government.  In  every  quarter,  and  especially 
in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  the  most  serious 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  State  would  be  Invaded  by  rebel 
bands,  known  to  be  organizing  in  Kentucky,  the  towns  on  the 
border  plundered,  and  the  country  devastated.  Every  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  Indicated  an  early  demonstration  against  the 
loyal  people  north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.    The  deter- 
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mination  of  the  Governor  to  anticipate  a  second  call  of  the 
President  by  organizing  and  holding  in  readiness  a  well  disci- 
plined force,  was  therefore  received  with  much  satisfaction, 
particularly  by  the  volunteers  who  had  tendered  their  services 
and  were  impatiently  awaiting  at  their  homes  orders  to  march. 
Public  confidence  was  further  encouraged  by  the  prompt  meas- 
ures set  on  foot  by  the  Governor  to  procure,  through  agents 
dispatched  to  the  eastern  cities  and  to  Canada,  a  supply  of 
first-class  arms  for  State  use,  and  by  the  organization  in  many 
counties  of  companies  of  Home  Guards,  who  were  armed  for 
the  time  being  with  squirrel  rifles  and  fowling  pieces  gathered 
up  in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

The  Legislature  met  in  extra  session  on  the  24th  of  April, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  entire  harmony,  proceeded  to  the  important 
duty  of  devising  such  measures  as  the  critical  state  of  the 
country  seemed  to  demand.  The  Governor,  in  his  special  mes- 
sage,^ after  reviewing  the  history  of  the  secession  movement, 
and  the  part  already  performed  by  the  State  in  compliance  with 
the  President's  call,  made  the  following  recommendations: 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  Indiana 
to  make  suitable  preparations  for  the  contest  by  providing  ample  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money  to  insure  the  protection  of  the  State  and  Gen- 
eral Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful termination.  I  therefore  recommend  that  one  million  of  dollars  be 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
for  the  organization  of  such  portion  of  the  militia  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  emergency;  that  a  militia  system  be  devised  and  en- 
acted, looking  chiefly  to  volunteers,  which  shall  insure  the  greatest 
protection  to  the  State  and  unity  and  efficiency  of  the  force  to  be 
employed;  that  a  law  be  enacted  defining  and  punishing  treason  against 
the  State;  that  a  law  be  enacted  suspending  the  collection  of  debts 
against  those  who  may  be  actually  employed  in  the  military  service  of 
the  State,  or  the  United  States;  that  suitable  provision  be  made  by  the 
issue  of  bonds  of  the  State,  or  otherwise,  for  raising  the  money  herein 
recommended   to  be   appropriated ;   and   that  all   necessary  and   proper 

'Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  113:308-10.  See  also  Indiana  House 
Journal,  sp.  sess.,  1861,  p.  24. 
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legislation  be  had  to  protect  the  business,  property  and  citizens  of  the 
State,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  Legislature,  to  replenish  the  treasury,  promptly  au- 
thorized a  war  loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  made  the 
following  appropriations  : — For  general  military  purposes,  one 
million  dollars;  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  five  hundred  thous- 
and dollars;  for  contingent  military  expenses,  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  for  expenses  of  organizing  and  support- 
ing the  militia  for  two  years,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  following  laws  were  also  passed:  To  organize 
the  Indiana  militia;  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  six  regi- 
ments of  State  troops;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
State  Paymaster;  to  authorize  counties  to  appropriate  moneys 
for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  families  of  volun- 
teers, for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipments,  and  for  raising 
and  maintaining  military  companies;  and  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  giving  material  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemies  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  In  a 
time  of  war. 

The  three  months'  regiments  were  fully  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  field  and  staff  oflBcers  on  the  27th  of  April,  and 
a  thorough  course  of  military  training  Immediately  Instituted. 
In  the  Mexican  war  the  State  had  five  regiments,  numbered 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth  Inclusive;  to  avoid  historical  con- 
fusion, therefore,  the  new  regiments  were  numbered  by  be- 
ginning with  the  sixth,  as  follows : 

Sixth  Regiment,  Colonel  Thomas  T.  Crittenden. 

Seventh  Regiment,  Colonel  Ebenezer  Dumont. 

Eighth  Regiment,  Colonel  William  P.  Benton. 

Ninth  Regiment,  Colonel  Robert  H.  Milroy. 

Tenth  Regiment,  Colonel  Joseph  J.  Reynolds. 

Eleventh  Regiment,  Colonel  Lewis  Wallace. 

These  regiments  constituted  the  First  Brigade,  Indiana  vol- 
unteers, under  the  following  brigade  officers,  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  the  Governor : 
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Thomas  A.  Morris,  Brigadier  General;  John  Love,  Ma- 
jor and  Brigade  Inspector;  MiLO  S.  Hascall,  Captain  and 
Aide-de-Camp.  Subsequently  Cyrus  C.  Hines  was  appointed 
Captain  and  Aide-de-Camp,  and  John  A.  Stein,  First  Lieu- 
tenant 10th  Indiana  Volunteers,  was  detailed  as  Acting  As- 
sistant Adjutant  General,  and  added  to  the  Brigade  staff. 

The  regiments  composing  General  MoRRls'  command,  after 
being  well  armed  and  thoroughly  equipped  by  the  State,  were 
ordered  to  Western  Virginia.  .  .  .^ 

At  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service.  Major  General 
McClellan  addressed  Governor  Morton  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation^ 
West  Virginia^  Camp  near  Beverly  July  21,  1861. 
Governor  O.  P.  Morton^ 

Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Governor — I  have  directed  the  three  months'  regiments  from  Indi- 
ana to  move  to  Indianapolis,  there  to  be  mustered  out  and  reorganized 
for  three  years'  service. 

I  can  not  permit  them  to  return  to  you  without  again  expressing  my 
high  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  valor  and  endurance  of  the  In- 
diana troops,  and  my  hope  that  but  a  short  time  will  elapse  before  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  they  are  again  ready  for  the  field. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  B.  McClellan,  Major  General  U.S.A. 

Brigadier  General  Morris  also  issued  the  following  con- 
gratulatory address : 

Headquarters  First  Brigade  Indiana  Volunteers 
Indianapolis,  July  29,  1861. 
To  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Brigade: 

The  term  of  service  for  this  Brigade,  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  having  expired,  and  the  relations  of  officers  and  soldiers  about 
to  be  dissolved,  the  General,  in  relinquishing  his  command,  deems  this 
a  fit  occasion  to  express  his  entire  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Brigade,  whether  in  camp,  on  the  march,  or  on  the  field  of  battle.    The 

'  Sketches  of  the  movements  and  services  of  the  regiments  of  General  Morris' 
command  may  be  found  in  Terrell,  Report,  2:2-32. 
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General  tenders  to  all,  his  thanks  for  the  soldierly  bearing,  the  cheer- 
ful performance  of  every  duty,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  the  priva- 
tions and  fatigues  of  campaign  life,  which  all  have  so  constantly  ex- 
hibited. Called  suddenly  by  the  National  Executive  from  the  ease 
and  luxuries  of  home  life,  to  the  defense  of  our  Government,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  this  Brigade  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
privations  and  restraints  of  military  life;  and,  with  the  intelligence 
of  free  Americans,  have  acquired  the  arts  of  war  as  readily  as  they 
relinquished  their  pursuits  of  peace.  They  have  cheerfully  endured 
the  fatigue  of  long  and  dreary  marches  by  day  and  night,  through  rain 
and  storm ;  they  have  borne  the  exhaustion  of  hunger  for  the  sake  of 
their  country.  Their  labor  and  suffering  were  not  in  vain.  The  foe 
they  met  and  vanquished.  They  scattered  the  traitors  from  their  se- 
cure entrenchments  in  the  gorges  of  Laurel  Hill,  stripped  of  their 
munitions  of  war,  to  flee  before  the  vengeance  of  patriots. 

Soldiers!  you  have  now  returned  to  the  friends  whose  prayers  went 
with  you  to  the  field  of  strife.  They  welcome  you  with  pride  and 
exultation.  Your  State  and  country  acknowledge  the  value  of  your 
labors.  May  your  future  career  be  as  your  past  has  been,  honorable 
to  yourselves  and  serviceable  to  your  country. 

The  General  in  command,  sensible  of  the  great  obligation  he  is 
under  to  the  members  of  his  Staff,  can  not  refrain  from  this  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  their  services. 

To  Brigade  Major  Love,  he  can  but  feebly  express  his  obligations. 
To  his  ripe  and  practical  judgment,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  officers  and  soldiers,  his  unremitting  labors  to  secure  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  to  his  cheerful  and  valuable  counsel,  the  General 
is  greatly  indebted. 

For  the  valuable  services  of  Captain  Benham,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  not  only  in  the  appropriate  duties  of  his  station,  but  in  his 
voluntary  and  arduous  labors  in  the  field,  the  General  desires,  in  the 
name  of  the  Brigade,  to  thank  him.  He  has  proved  himself  not  only 
the  skillful  engineer,  but  competent  to  discharge  any  and  every  duty 
incident  to  military  life. 

To  Captain  Hines,  Aide-de-Camp,  and  to  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  Stein,  the  General  tenders  his  acknowledgments  for  their 
ready  and  cheerful  performance  of  the  severe  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

By  order  of  Brigadier  General  T.  A.  Morris. 

J.  A.  Stein,  Acting  Ass't  Adj.  Gen. 

An  account  of  the  re-organization  of  the  regiments  com- 
posing the  First  Brigade,  for  three  years'  service,  will  be  given 
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under  the  head  of  "Raising  and  Organizing  Volunteers"  in 
this  volume."^ 

SIX  REGIMENTS,  STATE  TROOPS 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  six  regiments  of  three  months' 
men,  under  the  first  call,  so  anxious  and  enthusiastic  were  the 
people  to  serve  the  country,  there  remained  in  excess  at  the 
general  rendezvous.  Camp  Morton,  twenty-nine  companies; 
besides,  sixty-eight  companies  had  been  raised  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  and  tendered  to  the  Governor  for  active  service; 
and  many  more  companies  would  have  been  raised  had  the 
State  authorities  been  able  to  give  any  assurance  that  they 
would  be  accepted. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  troops 
already  enrolled,  as  well  as  to  foster  and  encourage  the  exuber- 
ant spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  so  generally  and  suddenly 
manifested  by  the  people,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  addi- 
tional forces  would  soon  be  required  and  called  for  by  the 
General  Government,  the  Governor,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  under  the  power  vested  in  him  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  militia,  determined  to  organize  five  regiments  of 
twelve  months'  volunteers  for  the  defense  of  the  State,  or  for 
general  service  as  the  future  might  require,  the  regiments  to 
be  composed  of  the  first  fifty  companies  already  raised  and 
tendered.  Instructions  were  also  given  to  discharge  from 
camp  immediately  all  volunteers  enlisted  under  the  first  call 
who  were  unwilling  to  enter  the  service  of  the  State  for  one 
year. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  organization  of  companies  sufl^icient 
for  five  regiments  being  about  completed,  the  Legislature,  then 
in  extra  session,  passed  an  act  authorizing  and  requiring  the 
Governor  to  call  into  the  service  of  the  State  six  regiments  of 
volunteer  militia  (five  being  already  raised),  to  be  composed 
of  the  companies  that  had  been  previously  organized  and  re- 

*  See  below,  17-20. 
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ported  to  the  Adjutant  General  and  which  had  not  been  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  same  to  be  re- 
ceived and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  organized  and  tendered,  providing,  that  if  the 
companies  so  organized  and  tendered  were  not  sufficient  to 
complete  the  regiments,  preference  in  the  formation  of  the 
remaining  companies  should  be  given  to  counties  which  were 
not  already  represented  by  companies  in  the  State  or  United 
States  service.  The  act  also  contained  the  following  pro- 
visions: The  term  of  service  to  be  twelve  months;  the  regi- 
ments to  be  divided  into  cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry,  as  the 
public  service  might  demand,  with  the  usual  officers;  the  troops 
to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Governor  with  power  to 
transfer  them  to  fill  any  future  requisition  made  for  forces  on 
the  State  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  the  regiments 
to  constitute  a  brigade,  and  the  Governor  to  appoint  and  com- 
mission a  Brigadier  General  for  the  same;  the  articles  of  war 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  army  to  be 
observed,  except  that  while  in  the  service  of  the  State  the 
commissioned  officers  should  only  receive  three-fourths  the 
pay  of  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  United  States  army; 
the  Governor  to  have  power,  if  in  his  judgment  deemed  ad- 
visable, to  temporarily  retire  the  force,  or  any  part  thereof, 
on  half  pay  from  active  service,  after  they  should  have  been 
sufficiently  drilled  and  disciplined,  with  authority  at  any  time 
to  recall  the  regiments  to  active  duty,  when  required  for  the 
public  safety.  The  act  was  approved  and  put  in  force  on  the 
7th  of  May,  and  orders  for  the  organization  of  the  force  were 
immediately  issued.  The  regiments  were  designated  and  camps 
of  rendezvous  established  as  follows : 

Twelfth  Regiment,  Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis. 

Thirteenth  Regiment,  Camp  Sullivan,  Indianapolis. 

Fourteenth  Regiment,  Camp  Vigo,  Terre  Haute. 

Fifteenth  Regiment,  Camp  Tippecanoe,  Lafayette. 

Sixteenth  Regiment,  Camp  Wayne,  Richmond. 

Seventeenth  Regiment,  Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis. 
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Colonel  Joseph  J.  Reynolds^  of  the  Tenth  Regiment 
(three  months'  service),  then  In  command  of  Camp  Morton, 
was  appointed  Brigadier  General  by  the  Governor,  and 
charged  with  the  organization  of  the  regiments.  On  the  11th 
of  May  the  Adjutant  General  reported  five  regiments  as  hav- 
ing the  full  complement  of  men,  to-wit:  the  Twelfth,  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth,  with  a  surplus  of 
six  companies  in  camp  from  which,  with  new  enlistments,  the 
Seventeenth  Regiment  was  subsequently  formed. 


Transfer  of  Six  Regiments  to  United  States  Service 

The  President  In  the  meantime,  as  was  anticipated  by  the 
Governor,  having  called  for  an  additional  volunteer  force, 
requisition  was  made  on  the  State  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
under  date  May  16th,  for  four  regiments  of  volunteers  to  serve 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  This  call  afforded  the 
Governor  the  opportunity  to  relieve  the  State  of  a  portion  of 
the  burden  Incident  to  maintaining  the  six  regiments  already 
nearly  ready  for  the  field,  and  accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
orders  were  Issued  transferring  three  of  the  regiments  formed 
for  State  service  under  the  Six  Regiments  bill  to  the  United 
States  service,  and  authorizing  the  organization  of  an  addi- 
tional regiment  (the  Seventeenth)  out  of  the  companies  In 
Camp  Morton  not  mustered  Into  any  service,  and  from  such 
other  companies  as  had  been  tendered,  in  their  order,  leaving 
two  regiments  In  the  State  service. 

The  question  of  entering  the  United  States  service  for  three 
years  was  at  once  submitted  to  the  State  regiments.  The  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  regiments 
promptly  accepted  the  proposition,  except  a  few  hundred,  who 
declined  to  volunteer  for  three  years  and  who  were  at  once 
discharged.  These  regiments  were  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  and  marched  for  Western  Virginia,  as  follows: 
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Regiment.  Date  of  Muster.  Date  of  Departure. 

Fourteenth June  7,  1861 July  5,  1861 

Seventeenth June  12,  1861 July  1,  1861 

Fifteenth June  14,  1861 July  1,  1861 

Thirteenth June  19,  1861 July  4,  1861 


They  were  brigaded  together  and  placed  under  command 
of  General  Reynolds,  who  was  commissioned  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers  on  the  10th  of  May,  1861.  .  .  .^ 

The  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  Regiments  remained  in  the 
State  service  until  the  18th  of  July,  when  the  Governor  pro- 
cured an  order  from  the  President  accepting  them  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  their 
twelve  months'  enlistment,  with  the  agreement  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  should  assume  all  expenses  and  charges  paid 
by  the  State  on  their  account.  The  Twelfth  was  stationed  at 
Evansville;  the  Sixteenth  at  Richmond.  They  were  formally 
transferred  to  the  United  States  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  im- 
mediately left  for  the  Potomac,  joining  the  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Banks,  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Maryland.  .  .  . 

RAISING   AND    ORGANIZING   VOLUNTEERS 

The  reader  of  this  Report  has  already  been  informed  of  the 
recruitment  of  six  regiments  of  three  months'  troops  and  of 
six  regiments  of  State  troops,  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
general  service  of  the  United  States.  It  now  remains  to  follow 
up  the  plans  and  efforts  made  by  the  Executive  of  Indiana  to 
further  increase  the  army  by  the  recruitment  of  additional 
forces. 

Previous  to  the  return  of  the  three  months'  troops  from  the 
Western  Virginia  campaign.  Governor  Morton  dispatched 
messengers  to  all  the  regimental  commanders  with  letters  urg- 
ing them  to  re-enlist,  after  remaining  a  reasonable  time  at  their 
homes,  for  three  years.  The  regiments  returned  the  latter  part 

^  Sketches  of  the  services  of  General  Reynolds'  command  may  be  found 
in  Terrell,  Report,  2:99-130,  145-57. 
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of  July,  and  after  being  paid  and  mustered  out,  arrangements 
were  made  to  re-organize  them  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
This  was  accomplished  in  a  very  short  time  under  the  auspices 
and  direction  of  their  former  Colonels.  Other  calls  had  in  the 
meantime  been  made,  and  were  in  progress  of  being  filled.  .  .  . 

Indiana,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  under  other  heads  in 
this  report,  never  flagged  in  her  efforts  to  raise  men  and  fill 
the  ranks  of  her  regiments  and  batteries  in  the  field.  If  there 
was  any  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Governor  Morton's 
administration,  it  was  a  desire,  determination  and  ability  to 
recruit  troops.  Ever  alive  to  the  importance  of  repairing  the 
waste  and  ravages  of  battle  and  of  disease,  he  regarded  it  to 
be  his  foremost  duty  to  place  every  able-bodied  man,  or  as 
many  as  the  wants  of  the  Government  demanded,  at  its  dis- 
posal. The  crowning  wish  of  the  Governor,  as  well  as  of  the 
people,  was  that  the  armies,  however  large  they  might  be 
required,  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistments.  Not  only 
were  the  great  forces,  which  the  Government  put  into  the  field 
at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  composed  entirely  of  volun- 
teers, but  the  ranks  were  kept  full  from  the  same  element,  and 
— with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  drafted  in  October,  1862,*^ 
on  the  ground  of  equalizing  the  burthens  in  localities  in  ar- 
rears— no  other  resource  was  resorted  to  than  volunteering 
in  Indiana,  until  after  three  years  and  a  half  of  war.  And  even 
then,  the  number  put  into  the  field  by  conscription  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  war  was  closed,  mainly,  as  it  was 
begun,  by  volunteers.  This  was  one  of  its  great  peculiarities — 
it  was  fought,  and  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  by  men 
who  chose  to  defend  their  country  of  their  own  accord. 

In  these  annals  of  what  Indiana  did  in  the  war,  it  is  but  just 
to  future  times  and  to  the  great  history  hereafter  to  be  writ- 
ten, that  the  facts,  as  they  occurred,  should  be  permanently  re- 
corded. It  is  not  invidious  to  say  that  no  State  was  more 
prompt  in  furnishing  troops  than  Indiana.    Call  after  call  was 

*See  below.  49-55. 
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made;  our  men  were  among  the  first  to  respond,  and  it  is  a 
gratifying  truth  that  no  demand  made  upon  the  State  was  ever 
evaded  or  delayed.  Not  only  were  the  small  contingents  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  furnished,  or  anticipated,  but  the  large 
calls — made  after  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  was  more 
clearly  seen — were  always  met  with  a  quick  response.  No 
complaints  were  ever  made  by  the  State  authorities  that  the 
calls  were  too  frequent  or  too  large — though  a  feeling  sprung 
up  that  other  States  were  doing  less  than  their  share  of  the 
work.  Being  terribly  in  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
Governor  Morton  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  making 
our  forces  overwhelming,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  furnish 
the  last  man  demanded.  This  earnestness  at  the  head  of  the 
State  government  was  contagious,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  were  not  only  united  in  urging  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  but  their  best  efforts  were  exerted  to  make  it 
vigorous,  and  the  soldiers  who  went  steadily  forward  carried 
with  them  an  enthusiastic  determination  to  bring  the  struggle 
to  a  speedy  close.  The  spirit,  and  valor,  and  victories  of  our 
heroes  at  the  front,  in  turn,  reacted  upon  the  people,  and  re- 
cruiting was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  fame  which  the  earlier 
troops  acquired  by  their  splendid  services  in  the  field. 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  work  of  recruiting  was  car- 
ried on  in  Indiana  must  be  briefly  explained. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  call  from  the  President,  the  Governor's 
plan  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  stating  the  requisition  made 
for  additional  troops,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  to  fill  it  at 
once.  He  always  endeavored  to  get  the  influential  men  in 
every  neighborhood  enlisted  in  the  work.  Meetings  were  held, 
patriotic  and  stirring  speeches  were  made,  and  regularly  com- 
missioned recruiting  officers  were  induced  to  zealously  exert 
themselves  everywhere.  Under  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  calls, 
new  regiments  were  organized.  For  facilitating  organization, 
camps  of  rendezvous  were  established  in  each  Congressional 
District,  and  commandants,  quartermasters,  adjutants,  and  ex- 
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amining  surgeons,  were  appointed  to  superintend  and  press  for- 
ward rapid  organization.  These  indispensable  officers  were 
selected  from  the  men  of  the  district,  of  influential  character, 
who  were  especially  qualified  by  energy  and  capacity  for  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  being  conspicuous  for  their  local  popu- 
larity. Commissions  were  then  issued  to  one  man  for  each 
company  to  be  raised,  with  pay  for  the  service;  permanent 
commissions  in  the  organization  being  conditional  upon  success 
in  enlisting  recruits.  Local  committees  were  formed  in  each 
township;  and,  after  the  first  year  of  the  war,  local  bounties 
were  very  generally  offered  by  the  counties  and  townships.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  troops  furnished  by  Indiana,  how- 
ever, originally  enlisted  without  any  bounty  further  than  that 
allowed  by  the  General  Government.  Recruits  were  in  all  cases 
allowed  their  choice  as  to  the  regiment  in  which  they  preferred 
to  serve,  though  the  larger  portion  of  them  always  selected  the 
new  regiments  of  their  own  districts. 

Recruiting   the   First  Year 

In  this  year  were  raised  the  six  regiments  of  three  months' 
troops,  six  regiments  of  State  troops,  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  United  States'  service;  the  three  months'  regiments  were 
re-organized  for  the  three  years'  service;  the  Infantry  regi- 
ments up  to  the  Fifty-ninth,  were  recruited,  and  portions  of 
some  others;  three  regiments  of  Cavalry  and  twelve  batteries 
of  Artillery  were  put  in  the  field.  These  organizations  were 
recruited  with  the  greatest  ease.  For  a  long  time,  more  com- 
panies were  offered  than  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  ac- 
cept, and,  as  most  of  the  commands  were  recruited  under 
special  authority  from  the  War  Department  (not  being  raised 
to  fill  a  quota  under  any  formal  call),  the  news  that  another 
regiment,  or  two  more,  or  three  more,  or  ten  more,  was  ac- 
cepted and  hailed  with  delight,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to 
make  selections  from  the  companies  tendered,  to  complete  the 
organizations  at  once.   As  the  war  progressed,  and  the  people 
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learned  of  the  long  and  toilsome  marches  the  service  required, 
there  was  a  strong  preference  manifested  for  Cavalry  and 
Artillery  organizations,  but  In  1861,  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
If  any  arm  of  the  service  was  more  In  favor  than  any  other. 
It  was  the  Infantry.  General  Scott  positively  discouraged  the 
enhstment  of  Cavalry,  and  It  was  thought  that  the  "regular" 
batteries  of  "flying"  artillery  would  be  sufl^iclent  for  all  emer- 
gencies. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  the  organizations  which 
entered  the  service  during  this  year,  re-enlisted,  as  their  terms 
of  service  were  about  to  expire,  and  remained  In  the  field  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  having  a  part  not  only  in  the  first  victories 
which  thrilled  the  Nation,  but  In  the  final  surrender  of  the 
rebel  armies  which  gave  it  Peace.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  early  volunteers,  by  their  gallantry,  not  only  greatly 
stimulated  all  subsequent  recruitment,  but,  through  their  long 
experience  as  veteran  soldiers,  excited  the  zeal  and  Influenced 
the  discipline  and  efliciency  of  all  later  organizations  to  an  al- 
most immeasurable  extent. 

Subsequent   Calls 

The  winter  of  1861-62  was  severe,  and  the  unavoidable 
sufferings  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  owing  to  the  want  of  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  furnish  the  necessary 
comforts  for  a  winter  campaign — added  to  the  unfavorable 
nature  of  the  season  itself — greatly  retarded  enlistments,  and 
for  a  time  they  almost  ceased.  The  efforts  of  the  Governor 
and  State  authorities  were  not  relaxed,  however,  and  several 
fine  regiments  were  organized  and  put  Into  the  field  before 
spring.  The  victories  of  Mill  Springs  in  January,  Fort  Donel- 
son  in  February,  and  Shiloh  In  April,  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  public  mind,  and,  as  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  seemed 
near  at  hand,  there  were  Indications  that  as  soon  as  the  spring 
should  fairly  open,  enlistments  would  again  be  large;  when 
suddenly  an  order  was  received  from  the  War  Department  to 
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stop  recruiting  entirely.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate  step,  but 
all  efforts  to  have  the  order  recalled  were  unavailing,  though 
the  dangers  that  thickly  beset  us  did  not  allow  the  entire  sus- 
pension of  recruiting.    It  was  not  until  the  call  of  July,  after 
the  defeats  in  front  of  Richmond,  that  systematic  and  ener- 
getic measures  were  permitted  to  raise  a  large  force.   This  call 
came  at  a  most  unfortunate  time.    Our  armies  had,  in  some 
degree,  lost  their  prestige.    They  had  not  only  been  defeated 
but    out-generaled,    which    humiliated    and    discouraged    the 
troops  in  the  field,  and  materially  detracted  from  that  enthusi- 
asm which  was  so  needful  to  encourage  recruiting  at  home 
Then,  the  season  of  the  year  was  unfavorable;  the  farmers  be 
ing  employed  in  harvesting,  and  every  body  busily  engaged 
Still  the  Governor  went  promptly  and  energetically  to  work 
camps  were  formed,  commandants  appointed,  recruiting  lieu 
tenants  commissioned,  and  the  whole  machinery  put  in  motion 
The  results  at  first  were  not  encouraging.    Recruiting  dragged 
for  a  time,  but  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  Kirby  Smith  and 
the  threatened  draft  under  the  call  of  August,  were  sufficient 
to  bring  out  the  latent  resources  of  the  State.    How  grandly 
and  promptly  the  response  was  made  will  be  described  here- 
after.'''   All  quotas  were  more  than  filled,  and  the  encourage- 
ment the  Government  gave,  by  the  adoption  of  a  really  vig- 
orous policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  restored  confidence  and 
created  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  first  call  in  1863  was  in  June,  for  six  months'  regiments 
of  militia.  Four  regiments  were  raised  in  Indiana,  and  sent  to 
East  Tennessee.  Then  came  the  call  of  October  17,  1863,  for 
three  hundred  thousand  men;  followed  in  February  and  March, 
1864,  by  calls  aggregating  four  hundred  thousand  more.  The 
quotas  assigned  to  Indiana  under  these  calls  were  all  filled  with- 
out resorting  to  a  draft.  The  "Hundred  Days'  Movement" 
followed,  and  then  came  the  call  of  July  18,  1864,  for  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  followed  in  December  by  another  call, 

■'See  below,  195-201. 
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the  last  of  the  war,  for  three  hundred  thousand.  These  latter 
calls  were  filled  partially  by  draft,  but  mainly  by  volunteers,  as 
will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  related. 

Conduct   of  the  War 

I  will  not  repeat  here  the  facts  so  often  stated  in  the  Report, 
which  show  the  anxiety  and  determination  of  Governor  Mor- 
ton that  Indiana  should  do  her  whole  duty  in  the  war.  He 
was  ever  vigilant,  energetic,  expedient.  He  could  not,  and  did 
not,  wait  the  slow  and  cumbrous  movements  of  the  authorities 
at  Washington — even  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself — to  make  our 
armies  so  strong  as  to  be  at  once  successful,  overwhelming.  He 
devised  plans  of  his  own,  and  suggested,  urged  and  pleaded 
with  the  Government  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  vigorous  war 
policy,  and  always  in  favor  of  enlarging  and  strengthening,  by 
every  possible  means,  the  forces  in  the  field.  And  often,  when 
it  seemed  that  the  Government,  by  hesitation,  inaction  and  de- 
lay, was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing,  or  allowing  to  be  sacrificed, 
the  objects  of  the  war  by  permitting  great  advantages  to  be 
seized  by  the  rebels,  the  Governor  took  grave  and  weighty 
responsibilities  on  himself,  determined  that  no  fault  of  his, 
or  of  his  State,  should  add  to  the  chances  of  disaster  or  defeat. 
Believing  in  the  correctness  of  his  own  views  with  regard  to 
the  perils  of  the  situation,  despite  the  hamperings  and  objec- 
tions that  continually  trammelled  him,  he  often  raised  troops 
in  advance  of  any  call,  and  on  many  occasions  made  offers, 
when  none  were  demanded,  and  though  his  efforts  and  offers 
were  sometimes  criticized  severely,  in  no  single  instance  did  he 
have  to  take  a  backward  step.  The  troops  were  always  needed 
and  were  always  most  acceptable,  but  the  foresight  that  pro- 
vided them,  and  the  pressure  that  attempted  to  secure  their 
acceptance,  did  not  always  receive  the  appreciation  they  de- 
served until  the  contingencies  or  misfortunes  they  were  in- 
tended to  anticipate,  or  prevent,  had  actually  transpired. 

His  views  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  frequently  and 
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freely  expressed  to  the  President,  and  carried  with  them  great 
force.  The  following  letter  possesses  historical  interest: 

Metropolitan  Hotel,  Washington,  October  7,   1862. 

His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States: 

Dear  Sir:  I  could  not  leave  the  city  without  addressing  you  this 
note,  and  my  intense  solicitude  for  the  success  of  our  cause  must  be 
my  apology. 

In  my  opinion,  if  our  arms  do  not  make  great  progress  within  the 
next  sixty  days,  our  cause  will  be  almost  lost.  Our  financial  system 
must  speedily  end.  The  Government  may  subsist  for  a  time  upon  issues 
of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  which  the  law  has  made  a  legal 
tender,  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  people  will  refuse  to  sell 
their  commodities  and  receive  this  currency  in  payment,  and  when  this 
occurs,  financial  embarrassment  and  ruin  will  overwhelm  the  country. 
The  system  may  collapse  in  a  single  day,  and  should  it  occur  before 
the  termination  of  the  war,  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  end  it  against 
us.  National  and  individual  bankruptcy  would  be  followed  by  public 
despair,  and  the  war  would  be  abandoned  by  common  consent.  The 
danger  of  foreign  intervention  is  daily  increasing.  The  length  of  time 
which  the  rebels  have  maintained  their  Government  and  the  success 
of  their  arms  are  rapidly  furnishing  foreign  nations  with  an  excuse 
to  do  what  they  have  desired  to  do  from  the  first —  to  recognize  the 
Confederacy,  and  aid  it  in  whatever  way  they  can.  You  have  now  im- 
mense armies  in  the  field,  and  all  that  they  require  to  achieve  victory 
is,  that  they  be  led  with  energy  and  discretion.  The  cold  professional 
leader,  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  cause,  and  who  regards  it  as  only  a 
professional  job,  and  whose  rank  and  importance  would  be  greatly 
diminished  by  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  will  not  succeed  in  a  contest 
like  this.  I  would  rely  with  infinitely  more  confidence  upon  the  man 
of  strong  intellect,  whose  head  is  inspired  by  his  heart,  who  believes 
that  our  cause  is  sacred,  and  that  he  is  fighting  for  all  that  is  dear 
to  him  and  his  country,  although  he  be  unlearned  in  military  science, 
than  upon  the  cold  and  polished  professional  soldier,  whose  sympathies, 
if  he  have  any,  are  most  likely  on  the  other  side.  It  is  my  solemn 
conviction  that  we  will  never  succeed  until  the  leadership  of  our  armies 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  greatly  in  earnest,  and  who 
are  profoundly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  cause.  Let  me  beg  of 
you,  sir,  as  I  am  your  friend,  a  friend  of  your  administration,  and 
the  friend  of  our  unfortunate  and  unhappy  country,  that  you  will  at 
once  take  up  the  consideration  of  this  subject,   and  act  upon  the  in- 
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spiration  of  your  own  heart  and  the  dictates  of  your  own  judgment. 
Another  three  months  like  the  last  six  and  we  are  lost — lost.  We  can 
not  afford  to  experiment  a  single  day  longer  with  men  who  have  failed 
continuously  for  a  whole  year,  who,  with  the  best  appointed  armies, 
have  done  nothing;  have  thrown  away  the  greatest  advantages;  evacu- 
ated whole  States,  and  retreated  for  hundreds  of  miles  before  an  in- 
ferior enemy.  To  try  them  longer,  trusting  that  they  may  yet  do 
something,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  imperiling  the  life  of  the  nation. 
You  have  Generals  in  your  armies  who  have  displayed  ability,  energy 
and  willingness  to  fight  and  conquer  the  enemy.  Place  them  in  com- 
mand, and  reject  the  wicked  incapables  whom  you  have  patiently  tried 
and  found  utterly  wanting. 

I  am,  with  sentiments  of  great  respect.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Oliver  P.  Morton. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1862,  the  country  was  greatly 
agitated  by  the  proposition  to  solve  the  questions  involved  in 
the  war  by  dividing  up  the  States  and  territories  of  the  Union; 
and  a  formidable  and  mischievous  movement  was  made  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  confederacy,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  Northwestern  States.  The  strong  argument 
urged,  and  which  had  great  weight  with  the  people,  was  that 
those  States  in  their  social,  commercial  and  political  relations 
were  indivisibly  bound  to  the  South,  as  against  New  England, 
and  especially  that  the  undisturbed  and  undisputed  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi,  was  vital  to  the  future  prosperity 
and  glory  of  this  section  of  the  country.  Of  course,  to  make 
the  project  of  a  Northwestern  Confederacy  plausible,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  States  in  rebellion  could  never  be  conquered, 
and  that  the  Union  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  broken. 
Touching  these  important  matters.  Governor  Morton  ex- 
pressed his  views  to  the  President  in  the  following  candid  and 
unequivocal  letter : 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  October  27,  1862. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Dear  Sir — The  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  letter,  and  the  deep 
interest  I  feel  in  it,  must  be  my  excuse  for  intruding  it  upon  you. 
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The  fate  of  the  North  West  is  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  result 
of  the  late  elections  admonishes  all  who  understand  its  import  that  not 
an  hour  is  to  be  lost.  The  democratic  politicians  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  assume  that  the  rebellion  will  not  be  crushed,  and  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  rebel  Confederacy  will  before  many  months  be  prac- 
tically or  expressly  acknowledged.  Starting  upon  this  hypothesis,  they 
ask  the  question :  What  shall  be  the  destiny  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois?  Shall  they  remain  attached  to  the  old  Government,  or  shall 
they  secede  and  form  a  new  one — a  Northwestern  Confederacy,  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  their  annexation  to  the  government  of  the  South? 
This  latter  project  is  the  programme,  and  has  been  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  During  the  recent  campaign  it  was  the  staple  of  every  demo- 
cratic speech,  that  we  had  no  interests  or  sympathies  in  common  with 
the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States ;  that  New  England  is 
fattening  at  our  expense ;  that  the  people  of  New  England  are  cold, 
selfish,  money-making,  and,  through  the  medium  of  tariffs  and  railroads, 
are  pressing  us  to  the  dust;  that  geographically  these  States  are  a  part 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and,  in  their  political  associations  and  des- 
tiny, can  not  be  separated  from  the  other  States  of  that  valley ;  that 
socially  and  commercially  their  sympathies  and  interests  are  with  those 
of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  rather  than  with  the  people  of 
the  North  and  East ;  that  the  Mississippi  river  is  the  great  artery  and 
outlet  of  all  Western  commerce ;  that  the  people  of  the  Northwest  can 
never  consent  to  be  separated  politically  from  the  people  who  control 
the  mouth  of  that  river ;  that  this  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  South 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery,  and  that  the  South  had  offered 
reasonable  and  proper  compromises,  which,  if  they  had  been  accepted, 
would  have  avoided  the  war.  In  some  of  these  arguments  there  is 
much  truth.  Our  geographical  and  social  relations  are  not  to  be  denied ; 
but  the  most  potent  appeal  is  that  connected  with  the  free  navigation 
and  control  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  importance  of  that  river  to 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Northwest  is  so  patent  as  to  impress 
itself  with  great  force  upon  the  most  ignorant  minds,  and  requires  only 
to  be  stated  to  be  at  once  understood  and  accepted.  And  I  give  it  here 
as  my  deliberate  judgment,  that  should  the  misfortune  of  our  arms,  or 
other  causes,  compel  us  to  the  abandonment  of  this  war  and  the  con- 
cession of  the  independence  of  the  rebel  States,  that  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  can  only  be  prevented,  if  at  all,  from  a  new  act  of  secession 
and  annexation  to  those  States,  by  a  bloody  and  desolating  civil  war. 
The  South  would  have  the  prestige  of  success,  the  commerce  of  the 
world  would  be  opened  to  feed  and  furnish  her  armies,  and  she  would 
contend  for  every  foot  of  land  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  in  the 
struggle  would  be  supported  by  a  powerful  party  in  these  States. 
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If  the  States  which  have  alreadj^  seceded  should  succeed  in  their  re- 
bellion, our  efforts  must  then  be  directed  to  the  preservation  of  what 
is  left ;  to  maintaining  in  the  Union  those  States  which  are  termed 
loyal,  and  the  retention  of  the  territories  of  the  West.  Maj'  God  grant 
that  this  contingency  shall  never  happen,  but  it  becomes  us  as  men  to 
look  it  boldly  in  the  face.  Let  us  take  security  against  it  if  possible, 
especially  when  by  so  doing  we  shall  be  pursuing  the  surest  mode  for 
crushing  out  the  rebellion  in  every  part  and  restoring  the  Union  to  its 
former  limits.  The  plan  which  I  have  to  suggest  is  the  complete  clear- 
ing out  of  all  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
thorough  conquest  of  the  States  upon  the  western  bank.  Between  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  western  bank  are 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Arkansas  has  a  population  of 
about  325,000  white  citizens  and  111,000  slaves,  and  a  very  large  per 
centage  of  her  white  population  are  in  the  rebel  army  and  serving  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Of  the  fighting  population  of  Western  Louisiana 
not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  are  in  the  rebel  army  and  in  service  east 
of  the  river.  The  river  once  in  our  possession  and  occupied  by  our 
gunboats  can  never  be  crossed  by  a  rebel  army,  and  the  fighting  men 
now  without  those  States  could  not  get  back  to  their  relief.  To  make 
the  conquest  of  those  States  thorough  and  complete  your  proclamation 
should  be  executed  in  every  county  and  every  township  and  upon  every 
plantation.  All  this  can  be  done  in  less  than  ninety  days  with  an  army 
of  less  than  100,000  men.  Texas  would  then  be  entirely  isolated  from 
the  rebel  Confederacy,  and  would  readily  fall  into  our  hands.  She  has 
undoubtedly  a  large  Union  element  in  her  population,  and  with  her 
complete  separation  from  the  people  of  the  other  rebel  States,  could 
make  but  feeble  resistance.  When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  immense  advantages  will  have  been 
obtained.  The  remaining  rebel  States,  separated  by  the  river,  would  be 
cut  off  effectually  from  all  the  territories  and  from  the  States  of  Mex- 
ico. The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  French  aggressions  in 
Mexico  would  be  avoided.  The  entire  western  part  of  the  continent 
now  belonging  to  the  Government  would  be  secured  to  us,  and  all 
communication  between  the  rebel  States  and  the  States  on  the  Pacific 
entirely  stopped.  The  work  of  conquest  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
would  be  easy  and  certain,  and  the  presence  of  our  gunboats  in  the 
river  would  effectually  prevent  any  large  force  from  coming  from  the 
east  to  the  relief  of  these  States.  The  complete  emancipation  which 
could  and  should  be  made  of  all  the  slaves  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas  would  place  the  possession  of  those  States  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  any  other  rebel  territory  which  we  have  heretofore  overrun. 

But  another  result,  to  be  gained  by  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan, 
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will  be  the  creation  of  a  guaranty  against  the  further  depreciation  of 
the   loyalty  of   the   Northwestern   States  by  giving   the   assurance   that, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  war,  the  free  navigation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  river  will  be  secured  at  all  events. 
With  high  regard,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 
Oliver  P.  Morton. 

The  following  letter,  selected  from  a  great  number  on  the 
same  subject,  forcibly  expresses  the  Governor's  views  with 
regard  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war: 

Executive  Department, 
Indianapolis,  January  18,  1864 
His  Excellency,  Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States: 

Sir — Considerations  of  the  most  vital  character  demand  that  the 
war  should  be  substantially  ended  within  the  present  year. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  need  not  be  enforced  by  argument, 
because  it  is  apparent  to  every  intelligent  mind.  I  therefore  respect- 
fully but  earnestly  urge  the  necessity  of  immediately  calling  for  all  the 
men  that  may  be  required  to  bring  the  war  to  a  safe  and  speedy  term- 
ination. 

If  doubts  are  entertained  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  will  not 
be  procured  under  the  last  call,  let  another  be  made  immediately,  and 
my  belief  is  that  the  Nation  will  respond  and  by  a  mighty  effort 
promptly  raise  our  armies  to  the  required  strength.  It  is  much  better 
to  make  the  estimate  too  large  than  too  small,  and  it  is  much  safer  to 
overpower  the  enemy  by  numbers  than  merely  to  be  his  equal  and  rely 
for  success  upon  the  skill  of  Generals  and  the  chances  of  battle. 

I  am  also  apprehensive  that  we  shall  be  surprised  in  the  spring  by  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  the  enemy.  A  terrible  conscription  is  putting 
almost  the  entire  male  population  of  the  rebel  States  in  the  army,  and 
we  shall  find  beyond  all  question  that  their  forces  have  been  greatly 
increased.  If  another  call  for  troops  should  become  necessary,  and  be 
postponed  until  next  spring  or  summer,  it  would  take  months  to  get 
them  into  the  field.  The  Nation  would  be  greatly  disheartened,  the 
continuance  of  the  war  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  our  finances 
deeply  and  almost  fatally  depressed. 

Men  can  be  more  easily  raised  now  than  at  any  future  time.  It  is 
the  winter  season  when  the  agricultural  population  is  to  a  great  extent 
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unemployed,  and  will  enter  the  army  far  more  readily  than  after  farm- 
ing operations  are  resumed  in  the  spring.  Nothing  would  so  much 
weaken  the  administration  or  repress  the  ardor  of  the  people  as  the 
apprehension  that  our  armies  are  inadequate  to  the  speedy  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  and  that  another  call  for  troops  will  be  necessary  at 
a  future  time.  If  the  war  can  be  ended  sooner,  by  largely  increasing 
our  forces,  the  sooner  our  forces  will  be  disbanded,  and  the  immense 
drain  upon  the  treasury  suspended,  which  is  becoming  the  terror  of  all 
intelligent  minds.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  are  making  a  last  and 
mighty  effort  to  retrieve  their  desperate  fortunes.  Let  them  be  met  with 
mightier  effort  by  the  Nation,  which  shall  certainly  overwhelm  them 
with  inevitable  ruin. 

Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Oliver  P.  Morton. 

Veteran  Re-enlistments 

The  system  of  accepting  men  for  short  terms  of  enlistment, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  proved  to  be  most  unfortunate.  If 
the  term  of  service  had  been  uniformly  fixed  for  "during  the 
war,"  the  enthusiastic  loyalists  of  the  country  would  have 
rushed  to  the  support  of  the  national  standard  with  the  same 
impetuosity  as  they  did  when  they  were  called  upon  to  serve 
only  three  months.  In  stating  the  truth — that  the  rebellion  was 
not  "put  down  in  ninety  days" ;  that  the  Union  forces  did  not 
encircle  it  and  crush  it,  "like  an  anaconda,"  within  the  cycle  al- 
lotted by  the  war-worn  and  battle-scarred  chieftain  who  made 
the  prediction — no  reflection  is  cast  upon  those  who  sincerely 
entertained  such  views  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  W^ar  was 
a  new  thing  to  the  authorities,  as  well  as  to  the  masses;  and  it 
was  only  after  the  disaster  of  "Bull  Run"  that  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  inefficiency  and  weakness  of  the  North,  and  the  deter- 
mined spirit  of  the  South,  broke  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  true 
adherents  of  the  Government.  Bluster,  which  previously 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  war-stock  of  the  North,  speedily 
vanished,  and  the  stern  necessity  of  requiring  every  man  who 
could  "lift  a  pound,"  as  the  Westernism  is,  or  "put  a  shoulder 
to  the  wheel" — either  by  personal  service   or  influence — be- 
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came  painfully  apparent.  By  seizing  indefensible  forts,  arse- 
nals, mints  and  posts;  by  robbing  paymasters  and  confiscating 
debts  due  northern  merchants;  by  "lynching"  every  man  and 
scourging  every  family  that  expressed  even  a  lingering  af- 
fection for  the  "Old  Flag";  by  corrupting  the  old  army  and 
winning  many  accomplished  officers  to  the  side  of  treason;  by 
putting  forth  bloviating  pronunciamentos ,  in  which  the  unity, 
courage  and  "high-toned  chivalry"  of  the  South  were  glow- 
ingly depicted,  and  the  divisions,  cowardice  and  meanness  of 
the  North  drawn  in  free  and  florid  colors — the  rebels,  for  a 
time,  gained  largely  in  confidence,  if  not  in  strength.  Our  "suc- 
cess," so-called,  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign,  in  which  a 
few  Indiana  and  Ohio  regiments  skirmished  on  several  occa- 
sions with  about  an  equal  force  of  the  enemy,  had  more  than 
upset  the  confident  assurance  of  the  rebels,  and  the  general 
feeling  prevailed  that  the  war  was  about  over  and  the  Union 
saved.  The  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  however,  dispelled  the  hallu- 
cination. The  rebellion  proved  itself  to  be  a  formidable  reality, 
notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  leading  statesmen  and  war- 
riors that  It  would  break  down  of  Its  own  weakness  before  it 
could  fairly  straighten  itself  upon  Its  legs  and  make  a  "show  of 
fight." 

Then  came  calls  for  more  troops,  though  timidly  and  ginger- 
ly made.  Six  months'  men,  one  year  men,  and  three  years'  men 
were  accepted;  but  the  War  Governors  and  the  people  of  the 
West  were  far  In  advance  of  the  Government,  and  so  great 
was  the  pressure  to  get  their  regiments  accepted,  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  had  a  warm  fight  of  it  to  keep  back  the 
forces  that  were  tendered.  The  plea  was,  that  uniforms  and 
the  necessary  paraphernalia  could  not  be  furnished;  that  quo- 
tas were  filled  already;  or  that  the  State  had  already  been  per- 
mitted to  send  forward  more  than  its  proportion  of  the  men 
required;  and  the  hint  was  dropped,  more  than  once,  that  the 
conciliating  Influences  of  generalship  and  strategy  were  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  "insurrection"  to  an  end,  with  less  bloodshed 
less  expense,  and  In  a  more  congenial  way  than  could  be  done 
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by  the  rampageous  policy  advocated  by  the  sanguinary-minded 
Governors  and  people  of  the  West.  As  the  war  progressed,  or 
rather  lingered,  calls  for  more  men  came,  day  by  day,  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  Indiana's  response  al- 
ways was  to  the  demands  made  upon  her.  In  the  spring  of 
1862  recruiting  was  stopped  short  and  square;  the  regiments 
then  being  raised  were  consolidated,  and  the  opinion  seemed  to 
prevail  that  the  strength  of  the  army  was  entirely  adequate  to 
put  a  sure  and  sudden  end  to  the  war.  Soon,  however,  Banks, 
with  his  army,  came  whirling  out  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
defeated  and  demoralized;  the  National  Capital  was  believed 
to  be  in  danger,  and  new  and  nervous  calls  were  again  made 
upon  the  States. 

In  the  gloomy  days  of  1863,  the  Government,  and  in  fact 
every  patriotic  supporter  of  it,  began  to  realize  the  great  want 
of  more  soldiers.  Congress  passed  the  conscription  act  in 
March,  providing  for  the  enrollment,  and  draft,  if  necessary, 
of  all  arms-bearing  citizens.  This  was  a  grand  stroke,  but  it 
ought  to  have  been  done  a  year  and  a  half  before;  this,  how- 
ever, nobody  knew,  until  the  progress  of  events  demonstrated 
the  necessity.  But  the  conscription  act  did  not  fill  the  measure 
of  the  Nation's  needs.  It  was  cumbrous,  unpopular,  and  re- 
quired time  to  put  it  in  practical  execution.  Meantime,  the 
discovery  was  made  that  [with]  the  large  army  of  three  years' 
men,  and  notwithstanding  the  new  volunteers  and  conscripts 
that  might  be  obtained,  there  was  still  danger  that  the  rebel- 
lion would  not  be  suppressed;  and  the  chances  vv'ere  that  the 
war  would  be  indefinitely  protracted.  The  three  years'  regi- 
ments of  1861  were  the  bulwark  and  pride  of  the  army.  They 
had  fought  all  over  Northern  Virginia,  in  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  their  experience, 
hardihood  and  valor  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
loyal  men.  But  they  were  only  enlisted  for  three  years,  and 
there  was  no  prospect  that  the  war  would  end  within  that  time. 
Foreign  governments  were  ogling  with  the  South,  and  giving 
fresh  encouragement  to  the  rebellion.    The  confidence  in  the 
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ability  of  the  North  to  conquer,  weakened  as  the  South 
strengthened;  even  our  own  people  became  divided  among 
themselves,  and  the  loyal  cause  lost  immensely  In  that  way. 
Treasonable  organizations  sprang  up  In  our  own  midst;  de- 
serters flocked  home;  rebel  raids  upon  our  soil  became  fre- 
quent, and  doubts  entered  the  minds  of  the  stoutest  and  bravest 
as  to  the  final  result. 

Governor  Morton  conferred  frequently  and  freely  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War,  and  never  failed  to  advocate 
the  most  energetic  policy  in  regard  to  prosecuting  the  war.  He 
never  lost  his  self-possession,  his  confidence  in  ultimate  success, 
or  in  the  least  abated  his  zeal.  His  views  In  reference  to  in- 
competent and  procrastinating  generals,  and  the  Importance  to 
the  Northwest  of  opening  up  the  Mississippi,  have  already 
been  quoted.  His  leading  Idea  was  that  the  rebellion  could  be 
put  down,  but  only  by  an  overwhelming  force  under  the  leader- 
ship of  men  who  were  alive  to  the  perils  that  beset  the  country, 
and  were  earnestly  intent  upon  avoiding  them  by  achieving  sub- 
stantial and  crushing  victories.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1863,  he 
telegraphed  President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton  and  Sec- 
retary Chase,  recommending  the  enforcement  of  the  conscrip- 
tion act,  largely  and  fully,  and  that  all  available  force,  both 
land  and  naval,  be  at  once  concentrated  to  open  the  Mississip- 
pi, that  being,  In  his  judgment,  the  vital  point.  By  personal 
visits  to  Washington,  and  frequent  suggestions  by  letter  and 
telegram,  he  continually  pressed  his  views  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  these  efforts  had  Im- 
portant, If  not  controlling,  Influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 

The  War  Department  was  at  length  thoroughly  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  strengthening  the  army  by  the  re-enlist- 
ment of  veterans,  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1863,  promulgated 
an  order  detailing  a  carefully  prepared  system,  and  offering 
such  Inducements  as  It  was  thought  would  be  sufl^cient  to  re- 
tain most  of  the  old  troops  in  the  field.  The  following  Is  the 
order  referred  to : 
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War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  June  25,  1863. 
General  Orders,  No.  191. 

FOR   recruiting    VETERAN    VOLUNTEERS 

In  order  to  increase  the  armies  now  in  the  field,  volunteer  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  may  be  enlisted  at  any  time  within  ninety  days 
from  this  date,  in  the  respective  States,  under  the  regulations  herein- 
after mentioned.  The  volunteers  so  enlisted  and  such  of  the  three  years' 
troops  now  in  the  field  as  may  re-enlist  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  order,  will  constitute  a  force  to  be  designated  "Veteran 
Volunteers."   The  regulations  for  enlisting  this  force  are  as  follows: 

L  The  period  of  service  for  the  enlistments  and  re-enlistments  above 
mentioned  shall  be  for  three  years  or  during  the  war. 

IL  All  able-bodied  men,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years,  who  have  heretofore  been  enlisted,  and  have  served  for  not  less 
than  nine  months,  and  can  pass  the  examination  required  by  the  mus- 
tering regulations,  of  the  United  States,  may  be  enlisted  under  this 
order  as  Veteran  Volunteers,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  herein- 
after set  forth. 

in.  Every  volunteer  enlisted  and  mustered  into  the  service  as  a 
Veteran  under  this  order  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  one  month's  pay  in  advance,  and  a  bounty  and  premium  of  four 
hundred  and  two   dollars    ($402). 

IV.  If  the  Government  shall  not  require  these  troops  for  the  full 
period  of  three  years,  and  they  shall  be  mustered  honorably  out  of  the 
service  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment,  they  shall  re- 
ceive, upon  being  mustered  out,  the  whole  amount  of  bounty  remaining 
unpaid,  the  same  as  if  the  whole  term  had  been  served.  The  legal  heirs 
of  volunteers  who  die  in  the  service  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
whole  bounty  remaining  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the  soldier's  death. 

V.  Veteran  volunteers  enlisted  under  this  order  will  be  permitted 
at  their  option  to  enter  old  regiments  now  in  the  field ;  but  their  service 
will  be  continued  for  the  full  term  of  their  own  enlistment,  notwith- 
standing the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  regiment  was  orig- 
inally enlisted.  New  organizations  will  be  officered  only  by  persons  who 
have  been  in  the  service,  and  have  shown  themselves  properly  qualified 
for  command.  As  a  badge  of  honorable  distinction,  "service  chevrons" 
will  be  furnished  by  the  War  Department,  to  be  worn  by  the  Veteran 
Volunteers. 

VI.  Officers  of  regiments  whose  terms  have  expired,  will  be  au- 
thorized, on  proper  application,  and  approval  of  their  respective  Gov- 
ernors, to  raise  companies  and  regiments  within  the  period  of  sixty  days ; 
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and  if  the  company  or  regiment  authorized  to  be  raised,  shall  be  filled 
up  and  mustered  into  service  within  the  said  period  of  sixty  days,  the 
officers  may  be  re-commissioned  of  the  date  of  their  original  commis- 
sions, and  for  the  time  engaged  in  recruiting  they  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  pay  belonging  to  their  rank. 

VII.  Volunteers  or  militia  now  in  the  service,  whose  term  of  service 
will  expire  in  ninety  days,  and  who  then  shall  have  been  in  the  service 
at  least  nine  months,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  aforesaid  bounty  and 
premium  of  $402,  provided  they  re-enlist,  before  the  expiration  of  their 
present  term,  for  three  years  or  the  war,  and  said  bounty  and  said 
premium  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for  other  troops 
re-entering  the  service.  The  new  term  will  commence  from  the  date 
of  re-enlistment. 

VIII.  After  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  this  date,  volunteers 
serving  in  three  years'  organizations,  who  may  re-enlist  for  three  years 
or  the  war,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  aforesaid  bounty  and  premium  of 
$402,  to  be  paid  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for  other  troops  re-en- 
tering the  service.  The  new  term  will  commence  from  the  date  of  re- 
enlistment. 

IX.  Officers  in  service,  whose  regiments  or  companies  may  re-enlist, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  order,  before  the  expiration 
of  their  present  term,  shall  have  their  commissions  continued,  so  as  to 
preserve  their  date  of  rank  as  fixed  by  their  original  muster  into  the 
United  States  service. 

X.  As  soon  after  the  expiration  of  their  original  term  of  enlistment 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will  permit,  a  furlough  of  thirty  days 
will  be  granted  to  men  who  may  re-enlist  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order. 

XI.  Volunteers  enlisted  under  this  order  will  be  credited  as  three 
years'  men  on  the  quotas  of  their  respective  States.  Instructions  for  the 
appointment  of  recruiting  officers,  and  for  enlisting  Veteran  Volunteers, 
will  be  immediately  issued  to  the  Governors  of  States. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

This  order  was  especially  designed  to  secure  the  re-enlist- 
ment of  nine  months'  men,  who  entered  the  service  under  the 
call  of  August  4,  1862,  though  it  included  all  who  had  served 
nine  months,  as  well  as  such  men  of  the  old  commands  as  were 
at  that  time  out  of  service.  The  result  did  not  meet  the  expec- 
tation of  the  War  Department,  as  but  very  few  men  were  ob- 
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tained;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  September  following,  another  order 
was  issued,  permitting  the  re-enlistment  of  three  years'  volun- 
teers who  had  less  than  one  year  to  serve,  and  granting  them 
the  $402  bounty  and  premium,  as  provided  for  in  the  original 
order.  Still  the  veterans  did  not  show  any  strong  disposition  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  liberal  proposition;  the  re-enlistments 
were  very  few,  and  fell  far  short  of  the  public  necessity.  On 
the  19th  of  September,  Governor  Morton,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  stated  that  quite  a  number  of  the  first  regi- 
ments raised  in  this  State  were  so  much  reduced  as  to  have  each 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  effective  men.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  army  could  be  strengthened  more  speedily  by 
allowing  one  of  these  old  regiments  for  each  Congressional 
District  to  come  home  and  recruit  and  re-organize,  than  upon 
any  other  plan.  The  influence  of  the  old  veterans  upon  their 
friends  at  home  was  all  important,  and  the  assistance  they 
would  receive  from  leading  citizens  would  enable  them  to  fill 
their  depleted  ranks  with  certainty  and  of  good  material. 

Again,  on  the  7th  of  October,  the  Governor  renewed  his 
proposition  in  a  somewhat  more  comprehensive  form,  by  a 
telegram  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  as  follows: 

[By  Telegraph]  Executive  Department, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  7,  1863. 
Colonel  James  B.  Fry,  Provost  Marshal  General,  JVashington,  D.  C: 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  plan  for  filling  up  the  old  three 
(3)  years  regiments:  A  certain  number  of  the  old  regiments,  say  one 
from  each  Congressional  District,  reduced  lowest  in  point  of  numbers, 
or  oldest  in  organization,  and  three-fourths  of  which  will  re-enlist  for 
three  years,  should  be  brought  home  to  recruit — officers  and  men  to  be 
furloughed  for  such  time  as  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States  may 
determine,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  for  their  respective  regiments, 
the  Governor  to  designate  places  of  rendezvous.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  of  furlough,  the  regiments  to  be  returned  to  the  field,  and  a 
like  number  of  old  regiments,  upon  the  same  principle,  be  brought  home 
and  recruited,  and  so  on.  The  men  who  re-enlist  to  be  mustered  out 
as  if  their  first  terms  of  enlistment  had  expired  for  past  service,  and  be 
paid  the  four  hundred  and  two  dollars   ($402.00)   bounty  awarded  to 
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veteran  volunteers  for  future  service.  This  w^ill  place  the  regiments 
organized  in  1861,  as  regards  bounty,  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
organized  in  1862,  and  it  is  believed  the  plan  will  take  so  few  men  from 
any  one  corps  as  not  materially  to  weaken  it.  [Signed,] 

O.  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana. 

It  will  be  observed  the  Governor  made  it  a  point  to  require 
three-fourths  of  the  old  regiments  to  agree  to  re-enlist  for 
three  years  before  being  sent  home  on  furlough  to  recruit. 
The  re-enlistment  of  veterans  under  the  orders  of  the  War  De- 
partment "hung  fire,"  and  some  other  plan  had  to  be  resorted 
to.  The  country  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  her 
brave  veterans,  and  It  was  of  the  first  Importance  that  their 
ranks  should  be  filled  up.  After  deliberating  nearly  two  weeks, 
General  Halleck,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army, 
agreed  that  Governor  Morton  might  make  requisition  upon 
each  General  officer  commanding  a  Department  in  which  In- 
diana troops  were  serving,  for  one  non-commissioned  officer 
or  private  from  each  company,  to  be  selected  by  the  regi- 
mental commander,  to  be  sent  home  on  recruiting  service,  and 
providing  that  If  vacancies  for  commissioned  offices  existed, 
the  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates  should  be  entitled  to 
promotion  on  recruiting  the  company  to  the  minimum  stand- 
ard. If  there  were  no  vacancies  of  commissioned  officers  In 
any  company,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment.  In  his 
discretion,  could  detail  one  commissioned  officer  or  one  en- 
listed man  to  recruit  for  each  company.  All  were  to  report  to 
the  Governor. 

These  details  were  promptly  made  from  all  the  old  Indiana 
regiments;  also  from  the  old  batteries.  The  recruiting  officers 
were  assigned  to  duty  by  the  Governor  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  their  companies  were  originally  raised.  Several  thou- 
sand recruits  were  obtained,  and  while  many  were  thus  enabled 
to  secure  the  promotions  which  they  had  so  long  deserved,  the 
old  veterans  In  the  field  were  greatly  encouraged  by  having 
their  ranks  filled  up  with  new  men. 
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The  more  important  work,  however,  of  re-enlisting  the  old 
veterans  in  the  field,  flagged,  and  it  seemed  the  whole  scheme 
would  prove  a  failure.  The  general  terms  of  the  re-enlistment 
and  the  amount  of  bounty  offered  were  satisfactory  enough, 
but  the  provision  of  granting  furloughs  of  thirty  days  "as  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  their  original  term  of  enlistment  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  will  permit,"  was  altogether  distaste- 
ful. They  placed  but  little  confidence  in  such  a  promise;  it  was 
too  uncertain  and  too  distant.  To  obviate  this  objection  the 
War  Department  issued  an  order  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1863,  which  authorized  "a  furlough  of  at  least  thirty  days 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  their  original  enlistment."  This 
stipulation  was  to  be  entered  upon  the  re-enlistment  rolls,  and 
commanding  Generals  of  armies  and  departments  were  re- 
quired to  see  that  the  furloughs  were  granted  and  that  the  men 
were  provided  with  transportation  to  their  homes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government.  These  modifications  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  soon  re-enlistments  began  to  be  made  in  large  num- 
bers. To  encourage  the  work,  Governor  Morton  dispatched 
special  agents  to  confer  with  the  oflicers  and  men  in  the  field, 
and  to  bring  such  influence  to  bear  as  would  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  Among  the  agents  who  undertook  this  work, 
the  following  deserve  honorable  mention  for  their  valuable 
services :  General  John  T.  Wilder^  Captain  Henry  B.  Hill, 
Colonel  Lawrence  S.  Shuler,  Dr.  Calvin  J.  Woods,  and 
Simon  T.  Powell,  Esq.  All  the  Indiana  military  agents,  and 
many  of  the  Indiana  general,  field  and  line  officers,  took  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  matter  and  contributed  largely  in  securing 
re-enlistments.  Liberal  local  bounties  were  paid  by  many  local- 
ities. Altogether  fully  three-fourths  of  the  men  remaining  in 
the  regiments  and  batteries  of  1861  re-enlisted.  Many  more 
would  have  done  so  but  for  the  opposition  of  some  oflScers, 
who  were  afraid  their  commands  might  be  broken  up,  and  the 
inattention  and  neglect  of  mustering  oflScers,  which  caused 
vexatious  delays;  and  in  some  cases  also,  because  of  a  lack  of 
definite   instructions   and   the   non-arrival   of  proper   blanks. 
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These  things,  trifles  though  they  seem,  created  disaffection  and 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  men  and  materially 
lessened  the  number  of  re-enlistments  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  obtained. 

The  troops  commenced  returning  on  furlough  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  and  continued  to  arrive,  as  they  could  be  spared 
from  the  field,  until  each  organization  had  been  granted  this 
privilege.  They  were  received  by  the  authorities  and  people 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  gratitude.  An  account 
of  the  public  ovations  that  were  tendered  them,  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  veteran  organizations  and 
number  re-enlisted  in  each: 

Re-Enlisted  Veteran   Volunteers 

Seventh  Regiment,  Infantry, 47  men. 

Eighth    Regiment,    Infantry, 386  men. 

Ninth  Regiment,   Infantry, 291   men. 

Tenth    Regiment,    Infantry, 72  men. 

Eleventh  Regiment,  Infantry,  296  men. 

Thirteenth  Regiment,   Infantry, 40  men. 

Fourteenth    Regiment,    Infantry, 59  men. 

Fifteenth   Regiment,    Infantry, 74  men. 

Seventeenth  Regiment,  Mounted  Infantry, 288  men. 

Eighteenth   Regiment,   Infantry, 334  men. 

Nineteenth  Regiment,  Infantry, 213  men. 

Twentieth  Regiment,  Infantry, 281   men. 

Twenty-First  Regiment,  Heavy  Artillery,  503  men. 

Twenty-Second  Regiment,  Infantry, 331   men. 

Twenty-Third  Regiment,  Infantry, 278  men. 

Twenty-Fourth  Regiment,   Infantry, 327  men. 

Twenty-Fifth  Regiment,  Infantry, 284  men. 

Twenty-Sixth  Regiment,  Infantry, 73  men. 

Twenty-Seventh    Regiment,    Infantry, 154  men. 

Twenty-Ninth  Regiment,  Infantry, 372  men. 

Thirtieth  Regiment,  Infantry, 121  men. 

Thirt_v-First  Regiment,  Infantry, 285  men. 

Thirty-Second   Regiment,    Infantry, 4  men. 

Thirty-Third  Regiment,  Infantry, 460  men. 
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Thirty-Fourth  Regiment,   Infantry, 439  men. 

Thirty-Fifth  Regiment,  Infantry, 190  men. 

Thirty-Sixth  Regiment,  Infantry, 21   men. 

Thirty-Seventh  Regiment,  Infantry, 193  men. 

Thirty-Eighth   Regiment,   Infantry, 256  men. 

Thirty-Ninth  Regiment    (Eighth  Cavalry),  305  men. 

Fortieth  Regiment,  Infantry, 246  men. 

Forty-Second  Regiment,   Infantry, 215  men. 

Forty-Third  Regiment,  Infantry, 262  men. 

Forty-Fourth  Regiment,   Infantry, 220  men. 

Forty-Sixth  Regiment,  Infantry, 107  men. 

Forty-Seventh  Regiment,  Infantry, 416  men. 

Forty-Eighth  Regiment,  Infantry, 284  men. 

Forty-Ninth  Regiment,  Infantry, 169  men. 

Fiftieth  Regiment,  Infantry, 247  men. 

Fifty-First  Regiment,   Infantry, 295  men. 

Fifty-Second  Regiment,  Infantry, 370  men. 

Fifty-Third  Regiment,  Infantry, 381  men. 

Fifty-Seventh  Regiment,  Infantry, 215  men. 

Fifty-Eighth  Regiment,  Infantry, 202  men. 

Fifty-Ninth   Regiment,   Infantry, 241   men. 

First  Regiment  Cavalry, 5  men. 

Second  Regiment  Cavalry, 78  men. 

Third  Regiment  Cavalry, 15  men. 

First  Battery,  Artillery, 5  men. 

Second  Battery,  Artillery, 14  men. 

Third  Battery,  Artillery, 17  men. 

Fifth   Batter}^   Artillery,    20  men 

Seventh  Battery,  Artillery, 33  men. 

Eighth  Battery,  Artillery, 7  men. 

Tenth  Battery,  Artillery, 44  men. 

Eleventh  Battery,  Artillery, 8  men. 

Twelfth  Battery,  Artillery, 48  men. 

Thirteenth  Battery,  Artillery, 82  men. 

Fourteenth  Battery,  Artillery, 68  men. 

Sixteenth  Battery,  Artillery, 56  men. 

Seventeenth  Battery,  Artillery, 50  men. 

Wilder's   (Twenty-Sixth),  Battery, 56  men. 

Total, 12,433  [11,453]  men. 

The  furlough  allowed  was  thirty  days  in  the  State,  and  dur- 
ing most  of  this  time  each  officer  and  soldier  engaged  in  re- 
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crultlng,  and  so  successful  were  their  efforts  a  large  number  of 
recruits  were  added  to  their  ranks. 

No  just  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  importance  of  thus  re- 
taining in  the  service  the  hardy  and  skillful  veterans,  who  had 
gone  through  all  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  war.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War,  in  his  report  for  1864,  truthfully  remarks  that 
no  other  measure,  looking  to  the  recruitment  of  the  army,  had 
resulted  so  advantageously.  The  great  moral  effect  of  these 
veterans  renewing  their  pledge  of  service  to  the  Government 
was  everywhere  felt.  It  showed  their  faith  in  the  cause  for 
which  they  perilled  their  lives;  it  improved  and  strengthened 
public  opinion,  encouraged  and  stimulated  recruiting,  and  gave 
assurance  to  the  world  that  the  loyal  soldiers  of  the  land  were 
equal  to  the  great  work  of  saving  the  Nation  by  the  valor  of 
their  arms. 

Reception  of  Troops 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  the  three  months' 
volunteers,  Governor  MoRTON  inaugurated  a  system  of  recep- 
tions, which  was  continued  during  the  war  and  which  gave 
much  gratification  to  the  "loyal  heart"  of  the  people,  greatly 
encouraged  the  returning  soldiers,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
stimulated  recruiting.  These  receptions  were  announced  and 
the  time  fixed  a  day  beforehand;  a  public  dinner  was  prepared, 
after  which  the  regiment  or  battery  to  be  received  was  escorted 
with  appropriate  music,  amidst  the  firing  of  cannon,  to  the 
Capitol  grounds,  or,  if  the  weather  was  inclement,  to  a  public 
hall,  where  addresses  of  welcome  and  congratulation  were  de- 
livered by  the  Governor  and  others,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  which  were  usually  responded  to  by  the  com- 
manding ofl^cer  of  the  organization  and  other  oflicers  of  the 
command.  The  Governor's  address  included  a  short  military 
history  of  the  services  of  the  regiment  or  battery,  its  cam- 
paigns, marches  and  engagements. 

These  reception  dinners  and  meetings  were  always  enliven- 
ed by  the  presence  of  a  goodly  delegation  of  the  fair  ladies 
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of  Indianapolis,  who  were  gratified  to  wait  on  the  gallant 
soldiers  at  table,  and  with  them  participate  in  the  joyous  re- 
unions which  followed.  At  dinner  excellent  music  by  a  full 
band  gave  animation  to  the  repast,  as  well  as  on  the  march 
to  the  place  of  reception  and  during  the  exercises  at  the  stand. 
Frequently  the  occasion  was  enlivened  by  patriotic  and  hum- 
orous songs,  by  singing  clubs  and  individuals,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  and  gratification  of  all  in  attendance. 

Every  regiment  and  battery,  upon  its  return  to  the  State, 
was  honored  with  a  reception,  such  as  has  been  described;  the 
hospitalities  and  thanks  of  the  State  were  tendered  in  a  lavish 
and  hearty  manner  by  the  authorities,  aided  always  by  the 
patriotic  citizens,  and  especially  the  ladies  of  Indianapolis; 
and  the  happy  effect  and  feeling  thus  produced  and  inspired 
among  the  soldiers  were  pleasurable  features  of  the  war,  and 
were  attended  with  the  best  results  on  the  morale  of  the 
troops.  The  establishment  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  and  Rest  en- 
abled the  authorities  to  furnish  several  regiments  at  once  with 
a  most  excellent  dinner,  while  the  fair  attendants  and  the  soul- 
stirring  music  added  charms  to  the  occasion  that  could  not  fail 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  brave  men,  just  from  "the  front," 
who  had  long  been  deprived  of  the  comforts  and  graces  which 
abound  in  the  abodes  of  peace.  The  influence  of  these  recep- 
tions was  salutary  and  cheering,  and  the  weary,  war-worn  vet- 
erans, in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  welcomed,  felt 
that  their  many  toilsome  marches  and  hard-fought  battles  were 
amply  recompensed  by  the  kind  and  hearty  appreciation  of 
their  friends  at  home. 

The  re-enlisted  Indiana  veterans,  of  whom  there  were  over 
twelve  thousand,  were  granted  furloughs  for  thirty  days  upon 
re-enlisting,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  their  services  could  be 
spared.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  South,  under  Grant  and 
Sherman,  and  returned  by  way  of  Jeffersonville,  where  a 
large  hall  was  fitted  up  for  their  temporary  accommodation, 
well  warmed,  seated  and  lighted;  and  at  all  hours  hot  coffee 
and  a  substantial  luncheon  were  ready  for  all  who  chose  to 
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partake.  This  arrangement  was  a  real  relief  to  the  many 
thousand  soldiers,  not  only  from  Indiana,  but  from  all  the 
Northern  States,  who  returned  on  veteran  furloughs  during 
the  severe  winter  of  1863-64,  and  the  Governor  could  not 
probably  have  devised  anything  for  their  comfort  and  relief 
which  would  have  given  more  satisfaction  than  the  refresh- 
ment rooms  at  Jeffersonville. 

At  Indianapolis,  the  returning  troops  were  met  at  the  depot 
by  a  messenger,  who  at  once  conducted  them  to  the  spacious 
"Home,"  where  comfortable  quarters  and  a  "good  square 
meal,"  smoking  hot,  was  sure  to  await  them.  Half  an  hour  was 
ample  time,  with  the  splendid  facilities  for  cooking  at  the 
"Home,"  to  prepare  an  excellent  meal — in  which  pastry,  con- 
diments, and  vegetables  were  conspicuous — for  a  full  regiment, 
and  as  the  time  of  arrival  of  troops  was  usually  telegraphed 
in  advance,  delays  in  the  preparation  of  refreshments  were  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  perfection  to  which  all  these  arrange- 
ments were  brought  in  the  course  of  the  war  was  attested 
by  thousands  of  soldiers,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  all  concerned.  In  fact,  too  much  can  not  be  said  of 
the  munificent  liberality  which  characterized  all  these  efforts, 
or  of  the  generous  disposition  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  State, 
who  never,  for  a  moment,  withheld  the  means  to  administer 
to  the  wants,  comforts  and  necessities  of  our  soldiers. 

The  good  feeling  created  by  these  receptions  was  noticeable 
on  all  occasions.  The  men  went  to  their  homes,  after  long  ab- 
sence, in  good  heart,  with  animated  spirits,  and  were  thus 
greatly  encouraged  in  the  patriotic  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  They  had  not  been  forgotten;  their  Governor  and 
the  "brave  at  home"  were  not  unmindful  of  their  comfort  or 
their  Interests;  their  families  had  been  tenderly  cared  for  in 
their  absence,  and  everything  conspired  to  make  them  con- 
tented and  joyous.  The  result  was  that  our  veteran  regiments 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  new  recruits,  who  flocked  to  the 
old  standards  by  hundreds,  encouraged  by  the  honors  that  were 
so  freely  and  heartily  showered  upon  those  who  had  pioneered 
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In  the  glorious  duty  of  saving  their  Government  from  the  ca- 
lamity of  overthrow  and  dissolution. 

This  brief  notice  would  be  incomplete  without  mentioning 
the  very  faithful  and  valuable  services  of  the  venerable 
Colonel  James  Blake,  who  uniformly  acted  as  Chief  Marshal 
at  all  the  receptions.  To  him,  and  likewise  to  the  many  ladies 
who  lent  the  charm  of  their  presence  and  generously  attended 
the  soldiers  at  the  reception  dinners,  however  inclement  the 
weather,  the  thanks  of  the  State  authorities  and  of  the  people 
of  the  State  are  due. 

ONE    HUNDRED    DAYS'    TROOPS 

The  spring  of  1864  opened  with  the  prospect  of  much 
desperate  and  bloody  work  before  the  armies  of  the  East  and 
South.  It  was  urgently  stated  by  Generals  Grant  and  Sher- 
man that  every  able-bodied  soldier  was  imperatively  needed. 
The  grand  Atlanta  and  Richmond  campaigns  were  about  to  be 
commenced,  and  such  general  measures  taken  as  were  believed 
would  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  Indiana  was 
relied  upon,  with  well-grounded  confidence,  and  expected  to 
put  into  play  all  her  energies  to  make  the  army  crushingly 
powerful.  The  calls  of  February  and  March,  requiring  over 
thirty-seven  thousand  men  had  been  filled  in  an  almost  in- 
credibly short  time,  and  the  troops  were  hurried  forward  as 
rapidly  as  the  means  of  the  Government  would  admit.  The 
twelve  thousand  re-enlisted  veterans,  who  had  been  granted 
a  furlough  to  their  homes  of  thirty  days,  were  promptly  re- 
turned to  their  places  at  the  front,  and  vigorous  and  successful 
efforts  were  made  to  fill  the  ranks  of  all  the  old  organizations. 
General  Sherman,  at  this  period,  took  care  to  impress  upon 
Governor  Morton  the  importance  of  having  every  man  that 
could  be  raised,  forwarded  to  his  command  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.   On  the  6th  of  April,  he  telegraphed: 

The  season  is  advancing  and  no  excuse  can  be  entertained,  such  as 
waiting  for  more  recruits.   Three  hundred  men  in  time,  are  better  than 
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a  thousand  too  late.    Now  is  the  time  every  soldier  should   be  in  his 
proper  place — the  front. 

Again  on  the  23d,  he  telegraphed: 

The  force  of  ten  thousand  I  sent  up  Red  River  was  intended  to  form 
a  part  of  my  force  for  the  spring  campaign,  but  Banks  can  not  spare 
them  and  I  will  be  short  that  number.  We  can  not  mount  half  the 
cavalry  already  in  the  service.  If  the  new  cavalry  regiments  will  not 
serve  as  infantry,  I  see  no  prospect  of  using  them  except  as  dismounted 
cavalry,  which  is  the  same  thing.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  arm 
and  equip  them  this  season,  and  even  then  we  could  not  find  horses 
where  we  are  going.  Why  not  let  me  use  them  to  guard  my  roads  and 
relieve  other  guard  troops  to  that  extent?  They  would  be  none  the 
worse  cavalry  for  a  few  months'  service  with  muskets.  I  can  put  them 
in  reserve  where  drill  and  instruction  could  go  on  quite  as  well  as 
where  they  now  are,  and  I  can  arm  them  as  infantry.  When  horses  and 
equipments  come  they  can  be  mounted  and  equipped,  and  relieved  as 
soon  as  furloughed  regiments  arrive,  or  as  soon  as  A.  J.  Smithes  com- 
mand comes  out  of  Red  River. 

The  Governor  concurred  fully  with  these  views,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  new  cavalry  regiments  were  at  once  sent  forward 
as  infantry.  This  unexpected  necessity  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment of  course,  but  the  men  bore  it  cheerfully  when  assurance 
was  given  them  that  their  horses  and  carbines  would  speedily 
follow.  General  Sherman  was  much  pleased  with  the  uncom- 
plaining disposition  of  the  troops,  and  on  the  3d  of  May, 
sent  this  telegram  to  the  Governor: 

I  am  well  satisfied  at  the  dispatch  given  to  the  new  cavalry  regiments, 
and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  them  an  honor  to  3'our  State.  I 
wish  you  would  use  your  personal  influence  to  content  them  with  the 
fact,  that  all  cavalry  regiments  should  undergo  preliminary  instruction 
in  infantry  practice,  before  being  entrusted  with  horses.  The  immense 
waste  of  fine  cavalry  horses  in  the  past  two  years  is  proof  of  this. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  efforts  that  were  made,  it 
had  been  for  some  time  clearly  apparent  to  Governor  Mor- 
ton that  enough  men  to  make  a  splendid  army  would  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  guarding  railroads,  depots  of  public  stores, 
and  fortifications  In  the  rear  of  the  advancing  armies — and  It 
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was  further  evident  that  if  these  men,  who  were  trained  sol- 
diers, could  be  relieved  of  guard  duty  and  placed  in  the  ad- 
vance, the  chances  of  success  would  be  greatly  increased.  How 
this  great  desideratum  could  be  brought  about  was  then  an  im- 
portant and  perhaps  a  vital  question.  The  quotas  having  been 
filled,  recruiting  for  the  three  years'  service  lapsed  into  insig- 
nificance— it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  increase  the  army 
to  the  standard  required  for  the  mighty  operations  contemplat- 
ed in  the  plans  for  the  campaign. 

In  this  crisis  Governors  Morton  and  Brough  met  at  In- 
dianapolis and  devised  a  plan,  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
the  "One  Hundred  Days'  movement,"  whereby  it  was  hoped 
the  troops  then  engaged  as  rear  guards  could  be  relieved  and 
sent  forward  for  the  more  important  work  of  fighting  the 
enemy.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,  a  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  Governors  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan, inviting  them  to  meet  the  Governors  of  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana at  Indianapolis,  in  consultation  on  important  public  busi- 
ness, on  the  22d.  The  meeting  was  held,  Governors  Yates 
of  Illinois,  Stone  of  Iowa,  Brough  of  Ohio,  Lewis  of  Wis- 
consin and  Morton  of  Indiana  being  present.  (Governor 
Blair  of  Michigan  could  not  attend  but  telegraphed  his  readi- 
ness to  accede  to  any  measures,  which  might  be  adopted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country.)  After  full  discussion,  the  general 
features  of  the  plan  were  agreed  to  and  the  Governors  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Washington,  to  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
President.  In  this  they  succeeded.  The  proposition  was  in  the 
following  form : 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

I.  The  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
offer  to  the  President  infantry  troops  for  the  approaching  campaign, 
as  follows: 

Ohio,  30,000. 

Indiana,  20,000. 

Illinois,    20,000. 

Iowa,  10,000. 

Wisconsin,  5,000. 
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II.  The  term  of  service  to  be  one  hundred  days,  reckoned  from 
the  date  of  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  unless  sooner 
discharged. 

III.  The  troops  to  be  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  by 
regiments,  when  the  regiments  are  filled  up,  according  to  regulations, 
to  the  minimum  strength — the  regiments  to  be  organized  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  War  Department.  The  whole  number  to  be 
furnished  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  notice  of  the  acceptance 
of  this  proposition. 

IV.  The  troops  to  be  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  subsisted,  trans- 
ported, and  paid  as  other  United  States  infantry  volunteers,  and  to 
serve  in  fortifications,  or  wherever  their  services  may  be  required,  with- 
in or  without  their  respective  States. 

V.  No  bounty  to  be  paid  the  troops,  nor  the  service  charged  or 
credited  to  any  draft. 

VI.  The  draft  for  three  years'  service  to  go  on  in  any  State  or  dis- 
trict where  the  quota  is  not  filled  up ;  but  if  any  officer  or  soldier  in 
this  special  service  should  be  drafted,  he  shall  be  credited  for  the 
service  rendered. 

John  Brough,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
O.  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana. 
Richard  Yates,  Governor  of  Illinois. 
Wm.  M.  Stone,  Governor  of  Iowa. 
James  T.  Lewis,  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
The   foregoing  proposition   of   the   Governors   is   accepted,    and    the 
Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

A.  Lincoln. 
April  24,   1864. 

As  soon  as  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  had  been  de- 
cided, the  fact  was  communicated  to  headquarters  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  preparations  made  for  raising  Indiana's  quota  as 
soon  as  possible.^  That  the  quota  was  not  raised  requires  a 
word  of  explanation.  The  attempt  was  made  at  the  busiest  time 
of  the  spring  season,  just  after  the  heavy  calls  of  February  and 
March  had  been  filled,  which  the  people,  who  had  been  so 
largely  drawn  on  before,  confidently  believed  would  be  the 
last.  No  fears  of  a  draft  were  entertained,  and  most  of  the 
arms-bearing  laboring  men  of  the  State  had  entered  into  en- 

*  CJovernor  Morton's  call  for  "One  Hundred  Days"  troops  was  issued  April 
23,  1864.    For  text  see  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  126:336. 
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gagements  with  farmers  for  the  season.  The  mihtia,  what 
there  was  of  It,  was  organized  on  the  volunteer  system  for 
the  protection  of  the  border,  with  the  express  understanding 
that  it  was  not  to  be  called  into  service  except  for  home  de- 
fense. The  militia  law  gave  the  Governor  no  power  to  compel 
service,  or  to  send  the  troops  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State; 
this  force,  therefore,  as  a  body,  was  not  available,  though 
many  volunteers  were  obtained  from  It  for  the  call.  In  Ohio  the 
case  was  different,  and  her  quota  was  entirely  and  immediately 
filled  by  simply  transferring  the  required  number  from  the 
National  Guard  to  the  United  States  service.  Indiana's  quota 
could  only  be  filled  by  volunteers,  and  with  the  most  energetic 
efforts  the  authorities  were  able  to  make  only  eight  regiments, 
aggregating  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  men, 
could  be  raised.  In  Illinois  the  case  was  about  the  same,  and 
for  similar  reasons  her  quota  was  not  filled  by  nearly  one- 
half.  Iowa  furnished  over  two  thousand  and  Michigan  nearly 
four  thousand. 

The  Indiana  hundred  days'  men  served  their  term  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama,  and  by  relieving  older  and  more  experi- 
enced troops  from  the  duty  of  guarding  General  Sherman's 
communications,  supply  depots,  etc.,  greatly  strengthened  his 
army  and  assured  its  success  in  the  arduous  and  stubbornly 
contested  struggle  against  Atlanta.  The  regiments  were  well 
officered,  were  composed  of  the  best  material,  and  by  faithful 
service  reflected  credit  upon  themselves  and  the  State.  So 
highly  did  the  Government  value  their  services,  the  President 
issued  to  each  man  a  certificate  of  thanks. 

In  concluding  this  account,  I  desire  to  notice  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  in  his  history  of  "Ohio  In 
the  War."  He  claims  that  It  was  upon  the  "suggestion"  of 
Governor  Brough  that  the  meeting  of  the  Governors  was 
held  at  Washington,  and  that  the  proposition  which  was 
accepted  was  "prepared  under  his  direction,"^  leaving  the  in- 

^  Whitelaw  Reid,  OJiio  in  the  IVar.  Her  Statesmen  Generals  and  Soldiers 
(2  vols.  Cincinnati,  1895),  1:209. 
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ference  very  clear  that  the  One  Hundred  Days'  movement 
originated  with  the  Governor.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  Governor 
Brough  did  a  noble  part  in  that  matter,  and  it  is  but  just  to 
his  honored  memory  that  the  highest  meed  of  praise  be 
awarded  to  him.  But  the  idea  was  first  "suggested"  by  Gov- 
ernor Morton.  It  is  known  to  the  writer  hereof,  who  was  a 
member  of  Governor  Morton's  military  staff  and  on  duty 
at  the  executiv^e  office  at  the  time,  that  he  conversed  freely 
on  the  subject  of  furnishing  short-term  men  to  relieve  the 
garrisons  and  guards  in  the  rear  of  Grant  and  Sherman, 
and  indeed  matured,  substantially,  the  plan  that  was  after- 
wards adopted,  several  weeks  before  Governor  Brough  came 
to  Indianapolis  when  the  matter  was  first  talked  of  between 
them.  In  fact.  Governor  Brough's  visit  was  on  private  busi- 
ness relating  to  railroad  affairs,  and  he  called  upon  Governor 
Morton  through  courtesy  and  friendship,  when  the  latter 
explained  his  plan.  The  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Governors 
grew  out  of  the  first  interview.  Doubtless  all  of  them  had 
thought  about  some  such  movement,  but  if  there  is  any  espe- 
cial credit  due  for  first  suggesting  it.  Governor  Morton  is 
clearly  entitled  to  it. 


THE  DRAFT 

DRAFT  OF  1862 

Under  the  President's  instructions,  the  Secretary  of  War 
issued  orders  on  the  4th  of  August,  1862,  calling  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men  to  serve  for  nine  months,  and  provid- 
ing for  a  draft  from  the  militia,  if  the  quotas  of  the  several 
loyal  States  were  not  filled  by  the  15th  of  August.  At  the  time 
this  call  was  made,  the  call  of  July  2d,  1862,  also  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  was  still  pending.  Indiana's  quota, 
under  each  call,  assigned  on  the  basis  of  population,  was 
twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  making  to- 
gether forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  By  the  20th  of 
September  both  calls  had  been  filled  by  volunteers,  except  six 
thousand  and  sixty,  and  this  deficiency  was  further  reduced 
before  the  draft  was  made  (October  6th)  to  three  thousand 
and  three  men,  which  number  was  actually  drafted.  It  is  now 
known  that  even  this  small  number  of  men  was  not  due  from 
the  State ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  account  of  troops  furnished 
had  been  accurately  made  up  at  the  time,  it  would  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  State  had  more  than  filled  all  her 
quotas.  But  the  enrollment  of  the  militia  and  an  examination 
of  the  best  available  data  of  troops  previously  furnished, 
showed  that  of  the  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  townships  in 
the  State,  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  in  arrears  on 
their  quotas,  while  the  remaining  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
were  in  excess  of  theirs,  or  at  least  had  filled  them.  While  the 
State  was  not  indebted  to  the  Government  to  the  extent  of 
one  man,  it  will  be  seen  that  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
townships  were  behind  on  their  quotas,  as  already  stated,  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  and  sixty  men.    To  equalize  the 

(49) 
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burden  of  furnishing  troops  between  all  the  townships,  which 
only  now  became  a  burden  because  of  the  forced  drain  upon 
the  arms-bearing  population  of  the  State,  at  a  time  when  loyal 
and  disloyal  citizens  alike  had  almost  "despaired  the  Re- 
public," it  was  decidedly  proper  to  require  the  delinquent 
townships  to  make  good  their  delinquencies,  and  thus  place 
the  whole  State  on  an  equal  footing.  This  was  done — partly 
by  the  pressure  of  the  impending  draft,  which  secured  volun- 
teers for  more  than  one-half  of  the  delinquency,  and  by  the 
draft  itself  for  the  balance.  Governor  Morton,  more  than 
any  other  man,  regretted  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  draft, 
and,  while  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  the  State  was  ahead 
on  her  quota,  and  really  was  not  justly  liable  to  be  conscripted 
for  a  single  soldier,  yet  it  was  apparent  that,  though  many 
localities  had  furnished  more  than  their  proportion  of  volun- 
teers, other  localities  had  failed  to  furnish  theirs.  A  draft 
was  looked  upon  as  a  disgraceful  thing,  but  the  result  of  this 
one  brought  out  the  plain  fact  that  to  make  the  burden  of 
furnishing  troops  bear  equally  upon  all  localities  and  com- 
munities, all  deficiencies  should  be  supplied,  and  the  draft  was 
the  only  means  of  doing  it.  This  was  equal,  just,  and  right; 
though  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the  State  was  eight 
thousand  and  eight  men  in  excess  of  her  quota,  on  all  calls, 
at  the  time  the  draft  was  made — October  6,  1862.  The  true 
account,  upon  subsequent  adjustment,  was  as  follows:  troops 
called  for  prior  to  August  4,  1862,  sixty-four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five ;  troops  furnished  at  date  of  the  draft, 
ninety-four  thousand  and  tzventy-three;  leaving  to  our  credit 
a  surplus  of  twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
men,  which  was  enough  to  fill  the  call  of  August  4th,  and  still 
leave  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  applicable  to  future  calls, 
eight  thousand  atid  eight  men. 

Prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  call  of  August  14th,  recruiting 
was  in  a  very  languid  state,  and  enlistments  were  made  slowly 
and  with  great  reluctance.  Disloyal  elements  were  actively 
at  work  throughout  the  State;  desertions  were  encouraged  by 
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rebel  sympathizers,  and  the  slow  progress  made  by  our  armies 
in  the  field  discouraged  and  disheartened  the  friends  of  the 
Union  cause  to  a  degree  that  even  yet  is  painful  to  contem- 
plate. The  draft,  therefore,  became  an  imperative  necessity, 
and,  coupled  with  the  extensive  rebel  raids  of  KiRBY  Smith 
and  Morgan,  and  the  advance  of  Bragg's  whole  army  into 
Kentucky,  which  occurred  while  the  calls  of  July  and  August 
were  pending,  a  most  wonderful  change  was  wrought,  and 
regiments  and  batteries  were  recruited  with  unexampled  rapid- 
ity. The  facts  relating  to  recruiting  during  this  important 
period  have  been  so  fully  given  in  another  part  of  this  report, 
under  the  head  of  "Kirby  Smith's  Campaign/'  it  is  not 
necessary  to  allude  to  them  here.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  draft  of  1862  was  conducted  may,  how- 
ever, very  properly  be  given,  as  it  was  a  new  and  novel  fea- 
ture in  our  affairs,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  military  annals 
of  the  State. 

The  Enrollment 

No  enrollment  of  the  militia  had  been  made  since  1832, 
when  the  militia  force  under  the  old  act  of  February  10, 
1831,  appears  to  have  been  fifty-three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen  men.  Under  the  call  of  August  4,  1862,  it  became 
necessary  to  enroll  in  the  militia  every  able-bodied  white  male 
citizen  resident  within  the  State  over  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
under  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  A  plan  was  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  this  purpose,  but  in  many  particulars  it 
was  impracticable,  as  applied  to  this  State,  because  its  execu- 
tion depended  upon  county  officers,  some  of  whom  were  op- 
posed to  any  and  every  means  adopted  by  the  Government  to 
fill  its  armies;  Governor  Morton  therefore  modified  the  plan 
somewhat,  which  modification  being  approved  by  the  War  De- 
partment, the  enrollment  was  made  accordingly. 

The  plan  contemplated : 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  in  each  county, 
who  was  required  to  appoint  a  deputy  in  each  township;  the 
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deputies  to  make  the  enrollment;  the  Commissioner  to  super- 
vise the  work. 

2.  Two  lists  were  to  be  made  in  each  township;  one  for 
those  who  were  in  the  United  States  service,  and  the  other 
for  all  other  residents  between  the  prescribed  ages. 

3.  These  lists  were  to  be  returned  on  completion,  by  a  day 
to  be  fixed,  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  county,  who  should 
then  appoint  a  time  when  he  and  his  deputies  would  sit  as  a 
Board  and  hear  and  determine  all  excuses.  Notice  of  this  day 
was  then  to  be  given,  and,  when  all  exemptions  were  marked 
off,  the  lists  would  be  ready  for  the  draft.  Upon  completion 
of  the  lists,  the  Commissioners  of  the  several  counties  were 
required  to  return  them  to  the  General  Commissioner  at  In- 
dianapolis, to  enable  him  to  determine  the  quota  of  men  re- 
quired from  each  township  preparatory  to  ordering  the  draft. 

The  enrollment  was  made  under  many  difficulties,  and  in 
many  cases  was  unavoidably  imperfect,  but  as  its  defects  could 
not  easily  be  remedied,  it  gave  tolerable  satisfaction.  The 
total  militia  force  of  the  State  (not  including  ninety-three 
thousand  and  forty-one  (93,041)  volunteers  then  in  service) 
was  two  hundred  and  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
(209,216)  ;  of  this  number  thirty-six  thousand  and  thirty-eight 
(36,038)  were  exempt  from  military  duty  from  various 
causes,  leaving  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  (173,178)   subject  to  service. 

Passes 

While  the  enrollment  was  progressing,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  some  sort  of  regulations  to  prevent  citizens  liable 
to  be  drafted  from  leaving  the  State  to  avoid  compulsory 
military  service.  A  system  was  therefore  devised,  with  Gen- 
eral AsAHEL  Stone  at  its  head,  by  which  passes  were  issued 
upon  proper  evidence  being  shown  that  the  persons  who  de- 
sired to  leave  the  State  were  on  legitimate  business  and  not 
fleeing  from  the  draft.  The  commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  were  furnished  with  the  necessary  blanks  and  instruc- 
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tlons,  and  issued  passes  in  all  proper  cases,  free  of  expense. 
Without  a  pass  of  this  kind,  any  citizen  liable  to  draft  could 
be  detained  by  a  Marshal  until  satisfactory  evidence  was 
produced  that  he  was  not  a  fugitive  from  the  draft.  This 
arrangement,  in  itself,  amounted  to  but  little,  but  the  moral 
effect  of  it  was  to  deter  or  frighten  citizens  from  cowardly 
attempting  to  avoid  conscription  by  leaving  the  State. 

The   Draft 

The  mode  of  drafting  was  as  follows :  The  drawing  was 
supervised  by  the  commissioner  for  the  county.  The  names 
of  all  who  were  liable  to  draft  in  each  township,  respectively, 
were  written  on  separate  ballots,  which  were  carefully  folded 
and  placed  in  a  wheel  or  box,  from  which  a  person,  blind- 
folded, drew  a  number  of  ballots  equal  to  the  quota  due  from 
the  township  being  drawn.  A  notice  was  then  served  upon 
the  drafted  men,  by  the  Marshal,  requiring  them  to  report  at 
the  county  seat  within  five  days,  from  which  place  transporta- 
tion was  furnished  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Indianapolis. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  rendezvous,  such  as  wished  to  furnish 
substitutes  were  permitted  to  do  so.  The  time  for  presenting 
substitutes  was  extended  to  October  31,  1862,  and  they  were 
in  all  respects  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  drafted  men. 
Many  of  them  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  granted  by 
the  Governor,  of  volunteering  in  old  regiments  for  three  years, 
which  afterwards  caused  some  misunderstanding,  as  the  prin- 
cipals in  many  cases  claimed  exemption  on  subsequent  drafts 
for  the  full  period  of  three  years.  But  as  they  were  only 
drafted  for  nine  months,  it  was  held  that  the  enlistment  of 
substitutes  for  a  longer  time  was  a  matter  with  which  prin- 
cipals had  nothing  to  do,  and  all  such  claims  were  rejected. 

The  draft  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  October  and  passed 
off  very  quietly,  considering  the  high  state  of  political  feeling 
which  existed  at  the  time ;  and  the  perfect  fairness  with  which 
it  was  conducted  was  generally  admitted,  even  by  opponents 
of  the  war  measures  of  the  Government.   There  was  but  one 
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disturbance  reported,  which  took  place  in  Blackford  county, 
where  a  few  lawless  men  destroyed  the  draft  box  and  by 
threats  and  violence  prevented  the  officers  from  proceeding 
with  the  draft  on  the  day  appointed;  but  the  third  day  after- 
ward it  was  concluded  without  further  disturbance. 

Of  the  three  thousand  and  three  (3,003)  men  drafted, 
2,183  reported  at  the  general  rendezvous,  of  which  number 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty-one  (1,441)  volunteered  in  old 
three  years'  regiments,  or  in  companies  for  twelve  months' 
service.  Seven  hundred  and  forty-two  (742)  men  were  as- 
signed, as  drafted  men,  as  follows:  One  company  to  the  Fifty- 
seventh  regiment  of  infantry,  one  company  to  the  Eighty-third 
regiment  of  infantry,  two  companies  to  the  First  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  about  thirty  men  to  the  Ninety-ninth  regiment  of 
infantry.  The  companies  thus  organized  were  permitted  to 
select  their  own  captains;  the  lieutenants  were  selected  by  the 
Governor  from  meritorious  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  already  in  the  service.  Of  the  balance  of  the  drafted 
men,  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  (396)  were  discharged  for 
disability  and  other  causes,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
(424)  failed  to  report  and  were  classed  as  deserters. 

Commutation 

A  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  exempts  per- 
sons, conscientiously  opposed  to  bearing  arms,  from  military 
duty,  but  requires  that  they  shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  such 
exemption.  The  enrollment  of  1862  shows  that  there  were 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men  of  this  class. 
Governor  Morton  presented  the  question  of  commutation  for 
these  exempts  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  decided  that  they 
should  be  relieved  from  the  draft  upon  the  payment  of  $200 
each.  About  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  "conscientious  men" 
were  drafted,  and  the  General  Commissioner  proceeded  to 
collect  from  them  the  commutation  money,  through  his  sub- 
ordinates in  the  counties.  Some  twenty-odd  thousand  dollars 
was  collected,  when  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  General 
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Commissioner  was  taken.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who,  after  full  investigation,  decided  that 
under  existing  laws  the  payment  of  commutation  could  not  be 
justly  required,  and  thereupon  the  money  was  all  refunded. 

Officers 

The  draft  was  conducted  by  Jesse  P.  Siddall,  Esq.,  of 
Richmond,  as  General  Commissioner,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  of  Connersville,  John  F.  Kibbey,  of 
Centreville,  and  John  J.  Hayden,  of  Indianapolis,  who  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Government  for  the  faithful  and  able 
manner  in  which  their  important  and  laborious  duties  were 
performed.^  The  rendezvous  was  established  at  "Camp  Sulli- 
van," Indianapolis,  and  was  under  command  of  Colonel  John 
S.  Williams,  Sixty-third  Indiana  Volunteers.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  accounts  for  the  expenses  of  the  draft.  Judge 
Hayden  acted  as  General  Commissioner  vice  Siddall  re- 
signed. .  .  .^ 


the  enrollment  act  of  congress,  1863-4-5 

In  the  winter  of  1862-63,  the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  our 
armies  by  volunteering  was  so  apparent,  that  the  necessity  of 
some  more  thorough  and  vigorous  system  of  recruitment  was 
recognized  by  all  loyal  adherents  of  the  Government,  The 
attention  of  Congress  being  called  to  the  subject  early  in  the 
session  of  that  winter,  after  careful  and  anxious  deliberation, 
the  act  known  as  the  "Enrollment  Act"  was  passed  on  the 
3d  day  of  March,  1863.   The  objects  of  the  Act  were: 

1.  To  enroll  and  hold  liable  to  military  duty,  all  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  not  exempt  therefrom  by  its  pro- 
visions. 

*  See  Report  of  J.  P.  Siddall,  Draft  Commissioner  (Indianapolis,  1863).  30  pp. 
"For   a  register  of  officers   of  this   draft,   see   Terrell,   Report,  1,   Appendix, 
Doc.  28:185-87. 
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2.  To  call  forth  the  national  forces  by  draft  when  re- 
quired. 

3.  To  arrest  and  return  deserters. 

The  great  feature  of  the  new  law,  however,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  entire  new  system  of  raising  recruits  for  the 
army.  Hitherto  the  whole  matter  had  been  conducted  by 
the  States;  now,  however,  it  was  taken  directly  in  hand  by  the 
General  Government.  For  this  purpose  a  new  Bureau  was 
established  under  charge  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General.  To 
assist  him,  Provost  Marshals  were  appointed  in  each  Con- 
gressional District.  For  convenience  there  was  also  appointed, 
though  not  required  by  the  law,  an  Acting  Assistant  Provost 
Marshal  General  for  each  State.  To  these  officers  and  their 
subordinates,  the  whole  business  of  enrolling,  enlisting,  and 
when  quotas  were  not  filled,  drafting  men  to  fill  the  demands 
of  the  Government,  and  arresting  deserters,  was  confided. 
The  authorities  of  the  States  of  course  co-operated  and  as- 
sisted, but  the  whole  machinery  of  raising  men  was  placed 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral, Being  thus  simplified,  and  controlled  by  one  Bureau, 
the  great  work  of  recruiting  was  much  more  equitably  and 
promptly  performed  than  under  the  purely  volunteer  system. 

To  facilitate  the  enrollment,  the  law  established  in  each 
District  a  Board  of  Enrollment,  composed  of  the  District 
Provost  Marshal  as  President,  a  Commissioner  and  a  Surgeon, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  Board 
was  directed  to  divide  the  District  into  sub-districts,  and  ap- 
point every  two  years  an  enrolling  officer  for  each  sub-district. 
The  enrolling  officer  was  provided  with  blanks  and  instruc- 
tions, and  required  immediately  to  proceed  to  enroll  all  per- 
sons subject  to  do  military  duty,  noting  their  age,  residence 
and  occupation.  These  lists  were  then  consolidated  and  a  copy 
forwarded  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 

As  soon  as  the  new  Bureau  was  fairly  organized,  steps 
were  taken  to  carry  out  these  provisions.  The  Boards  of 
Enrollment  were  organized  early  in  May,  1863,  and  the  dis- 
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trlcts  at  once  sub-divided  for  the  purpose  of  enrollment; 
towns,  townships,  and  wards  being  generally  adopted  as  the 
most  convenient  sub-divisions.  The  enrolling  officers  were  ap- 
pointed, and  sworn  to  perform  their  duties  and  carry  out  their 
special  instructions,  faithfully  and  impartially,  great  care 
being  exercised  to  appoint  none  but  competent  and  honest 
men.  To  find  such  men  willing  to  undertake  the  work  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  the  list  was  completed,  and  the 
enrollment  commenced  in  earnest  about  the  25th  of  May, 
1863.  This  enrollment  was  to  form  a  complete  register  of 
all  the  national  forces  not  actually  in  the  service;  it  contained 
the  names  of  all  men  liable  to  draft,  and  furnished  the  basis 
for  determining  the  proportion  of  troops  to  be  supplied  by 
each  sub-district;  It  exhibited  the  data  for  establishing,  be- 
tween the  Government  and  each  locality,  an  account  of  mili- 
tary service,  in  which  all  that  was  due  was  to  be  charged,  and 
all  that  should  be  paid  was  to  be  credited.  A  correct  enroll- 
ment was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  in 
justice  to  those  In  service,  but  to  those  liable  to  perform 
military  duty  under  the  law,  who  remained  at  home.  Every 
step  was  taken  to  Insure  accuracy  In  making  up  the  enrollment 
lists;  and,  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1863,  a  circular  was 
issued  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  directing  the  Boards 
of  Enrollment  to  revise  and  correct  their  work,  to  the  end 
that  any  future  call  for  troops  might  bear  justly  and  equitably 
upon  all  localities  alike.  Attention  to  this  subject  was  again 
called  in  a  circular  from  the  same  officer,  dated  June  25,  1864, 
and  again  in  a  circular  issued  November  15,  1864.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  State  were  also  recommended  to  lend  every  exer- 
tion to  assist  In  perfecting  the  enrollment  lists,  by  a  circular 
issued  by  Brigadier  General  Pitcher,  Acting  Assisting  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General,  dated  December  2,  1864,  to  which  was 
appended  a  circular  issued  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  Indi- 
ana, on  the  same  date.  The  first  lists  were  necessarily  very 
defective,  but  from  continual  corrections  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  and 
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Adjutant  General,  it  is  believed  that  they  at  last  became  as 
nearly  perfect  as  the  system  adopted  would  permit. 

After  the  calls  of  1862  were  filled,  as  before  detailed,  no 
further  call  for  troops  was  made  until  after  the  first  enroll- 
ment (under  the  enrollment  act  of  Congress)  had  been  ac- 
complished. The  next  call  was  for  four  regiments  of  six 
months'  men,  in  June,  1863,  and  these  were  furnished  without 
delay,  by  volunteers. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  enrollment  under  the  "Enroll- 
ment Act,"  the  President  called  for  one-fifth  of  the  number 
enrolled  in  the  first  class,  in  the  States  and  Districts  which 
were  in  arrears.  This  call,  however,  did  not  affect  Indiana, 
as  we  had  a  surplus  over  all  calls  of  eleven  thousand  and 
eleven  men. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1863,  the  President  issued  another 
call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  increased  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1864,  to  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  further 
increased  under  call  of  March  14,  1864,  to  seven  hundred 
thousand.  Under  these  calls,  the  quota  of  Indiana  was  de- 
clared to  be  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 
To  fill  this  demand,  thirty-seven  thousand  and  eleven  men 
enlisted  as  volunteers,  which,  added  to  the  eleven  thousand 
and  eleven  excess  over  former  calls,  left  still  a  surplus  in 
favor  of  the  State  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  without  resorting  to  draft. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1864,  a  call  was  made  for  one  hun- 
dred days'  men,  and,  in  accordance  therewith,  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  men  were  furnished  by  this  State. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1864,  another  call  for  five  hundred 
thousand  men  was  issued,  under  which  the  quota  of  Indiana 
was  declared  to  be  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
two.  This  was  filled  as  follows:  Drafted  men  and  substitutes, 
twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-six,  of  whom  six 
hundred  and  twenty-three  paid  commutation;  the  balance 
were  volunteers,  naval  recruits,  and  re-enlisted  veterans,  not 
previously  credited.    The  draft  under  this  call  was  made  in 
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the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  passed  off  very 
quietly. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1864,  another  call  was  made, 
being  the  last  of  the  war,  for  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  quota  of  the  State  was  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  which  was  filled  principally  by  volunteers — 
only  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  having 
been  conscripted  by  the  draft  which  was  made  in  March,  1865. 

The  quotas  were  assigned  by  districts  by  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal General,  by  the  following  simple  proportion — as  the 
total  enrollment  of  the  United  States  is  to  its  quota  (the  num- 
ber called  for) — so  is  the  enrollment  of  the  district  to  its 
quota.  The  district  quotas  were  in  the  same  manner  appor- 
tioned among  the  sub-districts  by  the  District  Provost 
Marshal. 

The  quotas  thus  obtained  were  then  reduced  by  surplus  over 
former  calls  and  excesses  in  enrollment,  and  all  credits  allowed 
for  enlistments  previous  to  the  draft.  The  remainder  were 
drawn  by  the  draft.  The  call  of  December  19,  1864,  being 
for  300,000  men,  after  making  deductions  for  all  excesses, 
the  method  adopted  for  distributing  quotas  was  different  and 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  total  excess  of  all  the  States  was 
added  to  the  number  called  for,  and  the  quotas  determined 
from  this  sum,  each  district  having  its  quota  reduced  by  its 
own  excess.  The  districts  in  arrears  under  former  calls  were 
thus  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  under  this  call,  so  that 
a  perfect  balance  between  [the  States  and]  the  General  Gov- 
ernment was  established. 

Before  the  last  call  was  filled,  however,  the  rebel  armies 
were  suddenly  and  completely  overthrown,  and  recruiting  was 
discontinued.  It  will  be  seen  that  Indiana  filled  all  calls 
promptly,  no  deficiencies  being  left  to  be  filled  on  subsequent 
calls,  our  excess  after  the  calls  had  been  filled  varying  from 
2,000  to  30,000.  No  fact  could  more  clearly  exhibit  the  splen- 
did patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  our  people,  or  the  vigor 
and  energy  of  our  authorities,  than  the  promptness  with  which 
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each  demand  upon  the  State  was  met.  There  was  no  lagging, 
no  hesitancy;  though  the  quotas  were  often  deemed  excessive 
and  unjust,  they  were  always  filled  with  vien^  actual  bona-fide 
soldiers;  the  demands  of  the  General  Government  were  not 
cancelled  by  naval  credits,  men  enlisted  in  rebellious  States  or 
other  "dead-head"  substitutions;  and  with  but  one  exception, 
in  no  State  was  there  so  small  a  proportion  who  relieved  them- 
selves from  service  by  the  payment  of  a  money  commutation. 
These  statements  are  not  made  in  a  boastful  spirit,  nor  to 
reflect  upon  other  States,  but  justice  to  our  own  people  de- 
mands that  their  efforts  in  filling  our  armies,  upon  which  more 
than  any  other  cause  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  de- 
pended, should  be  plainly  set  forth  and  clearly  recognized.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  describe  the  minutiae  and 
intricacies  of  the  conscription  act  and  orders  made  under  the 
same.  It  is  suflicient  to  say  that  certain  persons,  as  aliens, 
disabled  citizens,  officers  of  the  Government,  etc.,  were  exempt 
from  military  service  and  not  subject  to  draft;  while  all  who 
might  be  drafted  could  relieve  themselves  from  service  by 
presenting  an  acceptable  substitute,  or  the  payment  of  com- 
mutation money  amounting  to  $300.  No  exemptions 
on  account  of  conscientious  scruples  were  allowed,  it  being 
presumed  that  such  persons  would  relieve  themselves  by  the 
payment  of  the  $300  commutation.  Subsequently,  the  enroll- 
ment act  was  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  members  of  reli- 
gious denominations,  who  should,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  de- 
clare that  they  were  conscientiously  opposed  to  bearing  arms, 
and  who  were  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  rules  and 
articles  of  faith  and  practice  of  said  religious  denominations, 
should,  when  drafted  into  the  military  service,  be  considered 
non-combatants,  and  were  to  be  assigned  to  duty  in  the  hos- 
pitals, or  to  the  care  of  freedmen,  or  should  pay  $300  for  the 
benefit  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  No  person  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  section  unless  his  declaration  should  be 

^During  the  war  the  State  got  no  credit  for  any  of  her  short-term  troops — 
30,  60,  90  or  100  days'  men.    [Terrell] 
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supported  by  evidence  that  his  deportment  has  been  consistent 
with  such  declaration. 

Under  the  law  any  person  after  draft  might  still  be  relieved 
from  service  by  furnishing  a  substitute  or  the  payment  of 
$300  commutation.  This  provision  was  manifestly  unjust;  and 
although  it  furnished  a  large  "draft  and  substitute  fund,"  as 
it  was  called,  with  which  the  Provost  Marshal's  Bureau  was 
enabled  to  maintain  an  extensive  establishment  and  pay  large 
bounties  and  premiums,  the  effect  of  the  commutation  clause 
of  the  law  was  bad,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  its 
benefits  were  not  overshadowed  by  its  evils.  The  crowning 
argument,  at  the  time,  among  the  people  was,  "a  poor  man 
who  has  not  $300  must  go  to  the  wars";  "a  rich  man,  who 
can  pay  $300,  or  who  can  hire  a  substitute,  need  not  go." 
Much  of  the  opposition  and  not  a  little  of  the  acerbity  and 
bitterness  manifested  against  the  war  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  unequal  bearing  upon 
the  people  of  this  commutation  clause.  The  money  thus  ob- 
tained was  intended  to  apply  in  the  procuration  of  substitutes 
by  the  Government,  and  large  bounties  were  at  once  offered 
for  volunteers.  It  was  soon  demonstrated  that  the  practical 
effect  of  this  provision  was  to  make  an  unfair  distribution  of 
the  burdens  of  the  war.  But  few  substitutes  were  thus  ob- 
tained; for,  while  each  call  for  troops  brought  a  large  sum 
into  the  treasury,  but  few  men  were  placed  in  the  army.  Peo- 
ple who  thought  the  draft  was  intended  to  procure  men,  while 
other  means  were  provided  for  raising  money,  were  greatly 
dissatisfied.  Besides,  many  wealthy  communities  purchased 
entire  exemption  by  paying  the  money  value  of  their  quotas 
in  advance  of  the  draft,  and  made  no  effort  to  procure  men. 

Governor  MoRTON,  after  witnessing  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  "three  hundred  dollar"  system,  and  the  demoralization 
wrought  by  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  everywhere,  pro- 
tested to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  against  it  in 
the  most  earnest  and  emphatic  manner.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1863,  he  wrote  as  follows: 
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Public  feeling  has  greatly  improved  in  the  West  within  the  last  six 
weeks,  but  I  fear  the  improvement  is  likely  to  receive  a  disastrous  check 
from  the  construction  given  to  the  13th  section  of  the  Conscription  Act, 
which  permits  a  drafted  man  to  relieve  himself  from  the  draft  by  the 
payment  of  $300.  By  this  construction  every  man  who  can  beg  or  bor- 
row $300,  can  exempt  himself  from  the  draft,  and  it  will  fall  only  upon 
those  who  are  too  poor  to  raise  that  sum.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
feature  in  the  Bill  is  creating  much  excitement  and  ill-feeling  towards 
the  Government  among  the  poorer  classes  generally,  without  regard  to 
party,  and  may,  if  it  is  not  subdued,  lead  to  a  popular  storm,  under 
cover  of  which  the  execution  of  the  Conscription  Act  may  be  greatly 
hindered,  or  even  defeated,  in  some  portions  of  the  country. 

Under  this  construction,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  draft  will  not  put 
into  the  ranks  any  person  who  is  not  working  with  the  Union  party ; 
already  movements  are  on  foot  in  the  secret  societies  of  Indiana,  and 
among  the  leaders  of  the  disloyalists,  to  raise  money  to  purchase  the 
exemption  of  every  anti-war  man  who  may  be  drafted,  who  can  not 
raise  the  money  himself ;  and  already  the  boast  is  made  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  have  one  more  of  their  men  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  war. 

The  matter  seems  to  me  of  so  much  importance  that  I  have  procured 
Colonel  Rose,  the  Marshal  of  the  State,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
to  visit  you,  and  who  can  more  fully  inform  you  of  the  views  and  ap- 
prehensions entertained  here.  From  a  careful  reading  of  the  section,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  construction  can  be  given  to  it,  without  vio- 
lence, by  which  it  is  left  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
determine  whether  he  will  accept  of  any  sum  in  discharge  of  the  drafted 
man,  and  that  he  may  legitimately  determine  that  he  will  not. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  this  construction,  if 
possible,  be  immediately  given  to  the  act,  and  published  to  the  world, 
before  a  current  of  feeling  shall  have  set  in  against  the  Government.  In 
Indiana,  substitutes  can  not  be  procured  for  $300  in  any  number,  if  at 
all,  and  the  rule  should  be  that  ez'ery  drafted  man  should  be  required 
to  serve  unless  he  shall  actually  produce  his  substitute. 

I  pray  you  to  give  this  subject  your  immediate  consideration. 

But  the  commutation  system  was  retained  for  the  time 
being,  not  withstanding  the  repeated  declarations  of  General 
Fry  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  Provost  Marshal's  Bureau, 
that  the  measure  was  impolitic  and  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  service. 
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On  the  first  of  February,  1864,  the  Governor — who  had 
frequently  appealed  in  person  to  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton for  a  repeal  or  suspension  of  the  $300  clause  of  the  en- 
rollment act — addressed  the  following  characteristic  letter  to 
the  Provost  Marshal  General: 

State  of  Indiana,  Executive  Department, 
Indianapolis,  February  1,  1864. 
Col.  James  B.  Fry, 

Provost  Marshal  General,  Washington  City: 

Dear  Sir  :  The  call  of  the  President  for  200,000  additional  troops, 
appeared  in  the  papers  this  morning,  and  meets  with  my  hearty  appro- 
bation. 

I  have  dispatched  Adjutant  General  Noble,  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
to  Washington,  to  settle  some  questions  affecting  the  quota  of  Indiana 
under  the  last  call. 

I  deem  it  not  improper  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  subject  which  is  already  receiving  much  discussion  in  the 
Western  States  (I  speak  more  particularly  for  Indiana),  and  which 
may  soon  attain  a  magnitude  affecting  the  popularity  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  strength  of  the  Government.  It  is  generally  thought  in  the 
West  that  the  great  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  comprising 
more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  all  the  loyal  States,  are  largely 
delinquent  under  the  last  two  calls,  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added  one 
or  two  other  Eastern  States,  and  the  feeling  is  becoming  quite  strong 
that  before  any  attempt  is  made  by  the  Government  to  draft  in  States 
that  have  regularly  furnished  their  quotas,  the  Government  should  first 
collect  from  those  great  States  their  large  and  long  due  arrears  of 
troops.  The  burdens  of  the  war  should  be  made  to  fall  as  nearly  as 
possible  equally  upon  all  the  States;  while  this  is  done  the  people  will 
bear  them  cheerfully,  but  if  it  shall  become  apparent  that  some  States 
are  avoiding  their  share  of  the  burdens,  which  are  thus  made  to  fall 
more  heavily  upon  others,  thereby  increasing  those  to  be  borne  by  the 
others,  it  will  occasion  great  dissatisfaction,  and  must  result  disastrously 
to  the  Government. 

I  have  said  to  my  New  England  friends  that  it  was  short-sighted 
policy  for  the  Eastern  States  to  insist  upon  a  Conscript  Law,  under 
which  the  old  and  Avealthy  communities  can  buy  out  their  conscripts, 
and  under  which  anti-war  communities  everywhere  can  furnish  money 
to  exempt  the  members  of  their  party  who  may  be  drafted. 
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Indiana,  and  other  Western  States,  are  suffering  a  vast  drain  upon 
their  population,  but  they  will  submit  to  it  patriotically  and  promptly, 
if  all  fare  alike.  But  if  some  States  greatly  fail  to  furnish  their  men 
and  buy  out  under  the  draft,  or  piece  out  their  quotas  by  colored  recruits 
picked  up  in  rebel  States,  or  elsewhere  beyond  their  own  limits,  it  must 
occasion  great  dissatisfaction.  In  less  than  a  week  from  this  time  the 
anti-war  press  will  howl  into  the  ears  of  our  people  that  Indiana  is 
threatened  with  a  draft  on  the  10th  of  March  if  she  fails  to  furnish  her 
quota  under  the  new  call,  while  it  is  believed  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  are  delinquent  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand,  and  have 
been  for  many  months.  It  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Washington 
correspondents,  that  they  are  yet  behind  upon  the  call  of  1862,  for  which 
the  ineffectual  draft  was  made  last  summer,  and  the  conviction  will  be 
fastened  upon  the  public  mind,  that  if  those  States  had  done  their  duty, 
some  of  the  Western  States  would  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility 
under  the  last  call.  There  may  be  too  much  truth  in  all  this  to  make  it 
easily  answered.  The  people  of  Indiana  will  not  be  content  if  their 
actual  and  furnished  quotas  are  to  be  counted  against  the  nominal  and 
unfurnished  quotas  of  other  States,  and  as  it  is  a  question  of  actual  flesh 
and  blood,  they  will  not  be  content  that  the  superior  capital  of  the  older 
States  can  be  made  to  count  under  the  Conscript  Law  against  their 
soldiers  which  they  send  to  the  field. 

What  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  I  say  to  the  Government,  and  not 
to  the  public.  I  have  labored,  and  shall  labor,  to  keep  down  all  dis- 
contents, and  I  intend,  to  the  extent  of  my  power,  that  Indiana  shall 
furnish  her  quota  irrespective  of  what  other  States  may  do. 

I  know  your  opinion  of  the  Conscript  Law,  and  that  the  retention  of 
the  commutation  clause  is  against  your  convictions  of  justice  and  sound 
policy.  You  understand  this  subject  much  better  than  I  do;  but  you 
will  be  able  to  pardon  the  suggestions  of  one  who  has  labored  diligently 
in  his  sphere,  and  has  but  one  great  purpose,  which  is,  the  support  of 
the  Government  and  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 

I  have  not  kept  pace  very  accurately  with  Congressional  proceedings, 
but  my  impression  is  that  the  commutation  clause  will  be  retained  in 
some  form  which  will  substantially  defeat  the  procurement  of  new 
troops  within  the  time  when  they  will  be  most  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  could  be  most  useful  for  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 

I  dislike  to  trouble  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  midst  of  his  great 
labors  with  my  crude  suggestions,  but  if  he  has  time  to  hear  you  read 
this  communication  I  shall  be  gratified. 

I  am,  very  respectfully  and  sincerely,  yours, 

O.  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana. 
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So  greatly  and  justly  was  commutation  complained  of,  it 
was  repealed,  except  as  to  conscientious  exempts,  by  Congress 
on  the  4th  of  July  1864,  up  to  which  time  no  draft  under  the 
Conscription  Act  had  taken  place  in  Indiana.  The  privilege 
of  release  upon  payment  of  commutation  was  continued,  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  to  the  class  of  men  known  as  conscientious 
exempts.  There  were,  however,  during  the  whole  war,  but 
785  persons  of  this  class  who  paid  commutation  from  this 
State.  This  subject  led  to  many  peculiar  difficulties,  which  as 
they  did  not  affect  this  State  are  passed  over.  Before  the  draft 
was  applied  to  Indiana,  the  principle  was  clearly  recognized 
that  a  call  for  men  meant  Soldiers  and  not  commutation 
money,  nor  an  adjustment  of  quotas,  and  the  number  of  men 
called  for  from  Indiana  was  always  promptly  supplied.  Of 
the  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  men  furnished  for  United  States'  service,  only  seventeen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  were  drafted,  and  of  these 
over  three  thousand  were  drafted  in  1862,  when  the  State 
had  actually  a  surplus  to  her  credit,  but  did  not  get  the  benefit 
of  it  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

The  drafted  men  of  1864  were  assigned  to  veteran  regi- 
ments, from  100  to  500  going  to  each.  They  performed  good 
service  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  bounty-jumpers), 
many  of  them  being  with  General  Sherman  in  his  great  cam- 
paign through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  others  ma- 
terially assisting  General  Thomas  in  the  operations  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  rebel  army  under  HoOD,  in 
Middle  Tennessee.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the  men 
raised  under  the  last  call,  with  the  exception  of  some  six  hun- 
dred drafted  men,  who  were  discharged  at  Indianapolis,  after 
the  surrender  of  Lee —  their  services  not  being  needed.  Be- 
sides the  great  service  thus  rendered,  the  depleted  ranks  of  the 
heroic  regiments  which  had  been  thinned  by  the  campaigns  of 
more  than  three  years  were  filled  and  many  officers,  who  were 
denied  muster  in  the  grades  to  which  they  had  been  promoted 
— because  of  the  havoc  made  in  their  commands  by  bullets  and 
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disease,  whereby  they  were  reduced  below  the  minimum 
strength — now  received  their  hard-earned  and  well-deserved 
advancement. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  drafts  recruiting  was  greatly 
stimulated.  The  dread  of  the  draft  induced  citizens  to  exert 
themselves  in  raising  local  bounties,  the  temptation  of  which 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  doubtless  many  hundreds 
from  pecuniary  considerations  alone  were  secured  for  the 
army;  while  others  dreaded  the  draft,  owing  to  the  supposed 
reflection  upon  the  patriotism  of  any  one  in  not  rendering 
service  to  the  country,  until  forced  into  the  ranks  by  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal's  inexorable  "wheel";  and  this  dread  forced  into 
the  army  many  times  the  number  drawn  by  the  draft  itself. 

Immediately  upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  act,  in  March 
1863,  "for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  National  Forces," 
Colonel  James  B.  Fry,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  was  detailed  as  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  separate  Bureau  was  established  under  his  charge 
through  which  all  business  under  the  act  was  transacted.  Col- 
onel Fry,  from  long  experience  and  by  education,  was  admir- 
ably qualified  for  the  important  and  multifarious  duties  of 
Provost  Marshal  General.  The  position  was  surrounded  with 
many  difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  haste  and  confusion 
which  had  previously  attended  the  recruitment  of  troops,  and 
the  complications  that  arose  in  settling  former  credits  and 
adjusting  future  quotas  in  the  several  States.  The  intercourse 
between  the  Governor  and  Military  Authorities  of  Indiana 
and  Col.  Fry,  who  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General,  was  extensive  and  intricate,  and,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  he  always  manifested  a  disposition  to  conscien- 
tiously and  justly  facilitate  the  efforts  made  by  the  State  Au- 
thorities to  raise  troops  in  Indiana  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
power.  A  more  faithful  or  capable  officer  could  hardly  have 
been  called  to  the  performance  of  this  responsible  trust. 

In  organizing  the  Provost  Marshal's  Bureau,  It  was  found 
to  be  indispensable  to  have  an  officer  in  each  State  to  superin- 
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tend  the  operations  of  the  District  Provost  Marshals  and 
other  subordinates  of  the  Bureau,  and  conduct  the  Intercourse 
necessary  with  the  State  authorities.  The  law  created  no  such 
office,  but  the  public  demands  warranted  its  establishment  In 
each  loyal  State.  The  exigencies  of  the  service  limited,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  selection  of  officers  to  fill  these  Important 
positions  to  those  incapable  of  active  duty;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  excellent  men  for  the  purpose  were  secured  from  the 
regular  and  volunteer  forces.  They  were  assigned  to  their 
posts  in  April,  1863,  under  special  Instructions  from  the 
Provost  Marshal  General,  and  were  designated  as  acting  As- 
sistant Provost  Marshals  General  and  Superintendents  of  the 
Volunteer  Recruiting  Service.  They  established  their  offices 
and  organized  them  for  business  upon  the  same  general  plan 
as  that  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  but  on  a  scale  modi- 
fied to  suit  their  more  limited  duties. 

Colonel  Conrad  Baker,  First  Indiana  Cavalry  Volunteers, 
was  assigned  to  duty  under  the  above  arrangement,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Morton,  by  orders  dated  April 
29,  1863,  and  Immediately  established  his  headquarters  at  In- 
dianapolis and  entered  actively  upon  the  work  committed  to 
him.  His  fine  ability  as  a  lawyer,  superior  qualifications  as  a 
thorough  and  methodical  business  man,  with  his  incorruptible 
Integrity  and  the  experience  of  eighteen  months'  active  service 
In  the  field,  made  his  appointment  eminently  fit  and  proper, 
and  entirely  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  State.  He  co- 
operated most  cordially  with  the  State  authorities,  and,  al- 
though no  draft  was  ordered  while  he  was  In  office,  so  com- 
pletely had  all  the  preparations  been  made,  little  difficulty 
was  afterwards  experienced  In  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
conscription  law. 

Colonel  Baker  having  been  nominated  for  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  his  term  of  service  In  the  army  having  expired,  he 
was  honorably  mustered  out  on  the  17th  of  August,  1864.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Colonel  James  G.  Jones,  Forty-second  Indi- 
ana Infantry  Volunteers,  formerly  Attorney  General  of  the 
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State,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  professional  and  social  stand- 
ing, a  faithful  and  industrious  officer,  and  for  some  time 
previous  assistant  to  Colonel  Baker,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Recruiting  Service.  Under  his  supervision  the  first  draft  was 
made  under  the  enrollment  act.  His  term  as  Colonel  of  Volun- 
teers expired  on  the  10th  of  October,  1864,  and  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  service  at  that  date. 

Thomas  G.  Pitcher,  a  native  of  Indiana,  Major  of  the 
Sixteenth  United  States  Regular  Infantry  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers,  succeeded  Colonel  Jones.  He  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  battle  and  was  incapacitated  for  active 
service  in  the  field;  but  his  long  experience  in  the  regular  army 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  service,  with  the 
experience  he  had  previously  gained  as  Acting  Assistant  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General  for  the  State  of  Vermont,  qualified  him 
in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him 
in  Indiana.  His  first  step  was  to  cause  the  enrollment  lists  to 
be  carefully  corrected  and  revised,  and  when  the  call  of  De- 
cember 19th,  1864,  appeared  he  was  at  once  ready  to  proceed 
with  it,  and  so  actively  did  he  co-operate  with  the  Governor 
and  State  military  authorities  in  filling  the  quota  of  22,582, 
only  2,082  men  were  required  to  be  drafted  to  fill  the  call. 
General  Pitcher  remained  on  duty  at  Indianapolis,  after  the 
business  of  the  Provost  Marshal's  Bureau  had  been  closed, 
acting  as  Chief  Mustering  Officer  and  Military  Commander 
of  the  District  of  Indiana,  from  the  25th  of  September,  1865, 
to  the  17th  of  August,  1866,  when  he  was  relieved  and  pro- 
moted to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment  V.R.C., 
U.  S.  Infantry.  Subsequently  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  which  position 
he  still  retains  [1869]. 


RECRUITING  CONTINUED 

RECRUITS   FOR  THE   UNEXPIRED  TERM 

From  the  commencement  of  the  rebelhon  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  In  which  the  authorities  of  this  State 
heartily  concurred,  to  encourage  recruiting  to  fill  the  depleted 
ranks  of  old  regiments  In  the  field,  rather  than  the  formation 
of  new  organizations.  The  Increased  efficiency  of  the  army 
and  greater  economy  in  its  management  were  among  the 
obvious  advantages  of  such  a  course.  In  the  summer  of  1862 
this  plan  was  generally  advised  and  persistently  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind.  Letters  from  the  War  Department, 
from  General  McClellan,  and  other  commanding  officers, 
repeatedly  and  strongly  urged  that  justice  to  those  regiments 
which  had  already  achieved  a  noble  fame,  as  well  as  justice 
to  the  cause,  demanded  that  they  should  be  recruited  to  their 
maximum.  These  high  authorities  supported  their  appeal  in 
behalf  of  old  organizations  by  representing  that  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  new  recruits,  their  progress  and  facility  In 
learning  their  duties,  and  the  steadiness,  ease,  and  success  with 
which  they  performed  the  many  difficult  tasks  of  the  campaign, 
were  all  promoted  by  association,  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
ranks,  with  veteran  and  experienced  soldiers. 

But  however  important  It  might  be  to  fill  up  existing  organ- 
izations, it  was  a  work  much  more  difficult  of  accomplishment 
than  the  formation  of  new  ones.  Neither  commissions  nor 
warrants  could  be  held  out  as  inducements,  the  offices  being 
already  filled,  and  the  chances  of  promotion  for  raw  recruits 
among  veteran  soldiers  were,  therefore,  slight  Indeed.  The 
fear  of  ridicule,  and  an  apprehension  that  the  hardest  service 
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would  be  assigned  to  commands  longest  in  service,  had  much 
influence  in  determining  recruits  to  prefer  new  regiments, 
where  they  could,  in  all  respects,  be  the  equals  of  their  com- 
rades, and  share  with  them  in  the  hope  of  promotion. 

Recruiting  parties  had  been  detailed  from  most  of  the  old 
organizations,  and  were  zealously  engaged  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  in  filling  the  ranks  of  their  companies.  The  general 
prejudice  against  enlisting  in  old  regiments  proved  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  their  labors.  This  difficulty  was, 
however,  finally  obviated  to  some  extent,  and  a  fair  proportion 
of  recruits  diverted  to  the  desired  channel,  by  the  understand- 
ing that  all  such  would  be  mustered  out  with  the  regiments 
in  which  they  should  enlist,  and  not  be  held  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  enlistment,  as  would  be  the  case  If  they 
joined  the  organizations  then  forming. 

This  impression,  though  unauthorized  by  orders  from  the 
War  Department,  unquestionably  emanated  from  the  chief 
mustering  officer  and  his  assistants.  It  was  shared  by  the  re- 
cruiting officers  and  by  the  State  authorities.  The  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State,  in  General  Orders  No.  96,  dated  Octo- 
ber 7th,  1862,  stated  that  drafted  men  would  be  permitted  to 
volunteer  in  any  of  the  old  regiments  in  the  field  to  serve 
during  their  "unexpired  term,"  and  that  "substitutes  for 
drafted  men  (of  1862)  would  be  permitted  to  volunteer  in 
the  same  manner."  The  same  understanding  was  had  in  Iowa, 
Pennsylvania,  and  doubtless  all  other  loyal  States.  The  plan 
of  veteranizing  had  not  then  been  adopted,  and  there  was 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that  upon  a  dissolution 
of  an  organization,  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service, 
all  the  men  composing  it  would  be  simultaneously  relieved 
from  duty.  The  fact  that  recruits  were  not  accepted  for  the 
general  service,  but  for  particular  regiments  or  batteries, 
doubtless  strengthened  the  impression.  Large  numbers  of  re- 
cruits entered  the  service  with  this  understanding,  and  though 
the  muster  rolls  which  they  signed  bound  them  to  serve  for 
"three  years  unless  sooner  discharged,"  yet  this  was  explained 
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by  the  mustering  officers  as  "a  mere  technical  formality," 
which  would  not,  in  any  event,  be  held  to  invalidate  the  verbal 
agreement. 

When,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  their 
respective  regiments,  the  original  members  were  mustered  out, 
these  recruits  demanded  their  discharge.  They  had  fulfilled 
their  contract  with  the  Government,  as  they  understood  it, 
and  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  conditions  of  that  contract, 
as  explained  by  the  officers  representing  the  Government  at 
the  time  of  their  enlistment  and  muster-in,  should  be  observed 
in  good  faith.  Mustering  officers  refused  compliance  with  this 
demand,  citing  their  muster-in  rolls  as  the  only  admissible 
evidence  in  such  cases.  The  men  thus  retained  in  the  service, 
in  violation  of  the  clearly  understood  terms  on  their  part  of 
the  compact,  and  by  virtue  of  what  the  Government  officers 
had  assured  them  was,  "a  mere  technical  formality,"  appealed 
to  the  State  authorities  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  Such 
appeals  were  frequent  and  from  various  departments  of  the 
army,  this  class  of  recruits  having  been  enlisted  in  numerous 
commands.  They  made  no  complaint  of  the  severity  of  the 
service  and  expressed  no  disinclination  to  its  duties,  but  pro- 
tested against  the  manner  in  which  they  were  held,  as  a  viola- 
tion alike  of  the  principles  of  common  justice  and  their  rights 
as  men. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  the  authorities 
could  not  but  feel  the  force  of  such  a  protest.  Governor 
Morton  presented  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
asked  that  an  order  might  be  issued  for  the  discharge  of  all 
Indiana  soldiers  thus  retained  in  the  field.  The  Secretary  de- 
clined to  take  any  action  in  the  premises  on  the  ground  that 
their  muster  rolls  bound  them  to  serve  for  three  years,  and 
left  him  no  discretion  to  Interfere  in  their  behalf.  Further 
applications  to  the  War  Department  proved  equally  unsuc- 
cessful, eliciting  only  a  disclaimer  of  any  responsibility  for  the 
alleged  misunderstanding,  and  assurance  that  the  interests  of 
the  service  would  not  admit  of  their  being  discharged  prior 
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to  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service  as  shown  by  their 
muster  rolls. 

The  Governor  subsequently  addressed  a  memorial^  to  Con- 
gress on  this  subject  clearly  setting  forth  all  the  facts,  and 
earnestly  requesting  that  body  to  grant  the  relief  which  the 
War  Department  had  felt  compelled  to  refuse,  and  stating 
that  in  his  opinion,  such  action  was  alike  "demanded  by  jus- 
tice, good  faith  and  sound  policy."  This  memorial  failed  to 
secure  the  required  action.  The  subject  was,  at  various  times, 
under  discussion  in  Congress.  It  was  represented  that  thou- 
sands of  troops  from  a  number  of  States  were  in  the  same 
condition,  and  that  whatever  relief  was  extended  to  any  one  of 
them  must  be  extended  to  all.  So  large  a  portion  of  our 
effective  force  could  not  be  spared  without  serious  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  the  service,  and  notwithstanding  the  persis- 
tent efforts  of  the  State  authorities,  the  men  in  question  were 
retained  until  the  expirations  of  their  terms,  or  until  their 
services  were  no  longer  required. 


RECRUITING  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES 

The  Governors  of  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  4th,  1864,  were  authorized  to  send  recruiting 
agents  into  any  of  the  States  declared  to  be  in  rebellion,  except 
Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  to  recruit  volunteers  who 
were  entitled  to  be  credited  upon  State  quotas,  as  other  volun- 
teers were  credited. 

Indiana  derived  no  benefit  whatever  from  this  provision. 
Governor  Morton  was  of  opinion  that  the  competition  which 
would  spring  up  between  the  agents  of  the  Northern  States, 
substitute  brokers,  bounty  agents  and  quota-fillers,  would 
practically  render  the  law  a  nuisance,  rather  than  a  public 
benefit,  and  at  the  same  time  he  believed  that  the  army  would 

^Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  127,  pp.  336-37.  This  includes  a  state- 
ment from  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  June  27,  1864,  as  well  as  the  Governor's 
memorial. 
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be  much  more  efficient  if  each  State  would  fill  its  quota  with 
actual  and  bona  fide  citizens,  who  owed  service  to  their  coun- 
try and  were  interested  in  its  honor  and  preservation.  General 
Sherman  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter  and  would  not 
allow  any  enlistments  in  his  department;  nor  would  he  furnish 
transportation  to  agents  or  recruits,  or  in  any  way  lend  his 
assent  to  the  scheme.  In  other  departments  of  the  army,  how- 
ever— wherever  agents  could  receive  countenance  and  find  pro- 
tection— many  of  the  States  (not  including  Indiana)  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  enlist  men,  white  and  colored,  for  their 
quotas  and  offered  large  bounties,  ranging  from  $100  to 
$1,000  per  man.  The  most  disgraceful  means  were  resorted 
to  by  substitute  brokers  to  obtain  these  credits,  and  some  of 
the  State  agents  in  their  zeal  to  relieve  their  citizens  from 
the  rigor  of  the  draft,  are  reported  to  have  acted  in  a  manner 
highly  discreditable.  The  effect  of  this  competition  and  strife 
was  seriously  felt  in  the  army  and  was  altogether  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  Many  of  the  military  com- 
manders in  the  field  saw  this,  and  believed  that  the  legislation 
that  authorized  this  mode  of  recruiting  was  impolitic  and 
unwise,  and  they  gave  it  that  favor  only  which  the  law  obliged 
them  to.  The  old  veterans,  who  had  gone  into  the  war  at  the 
outbreak,  without  bounties,  even  felt  less  sympathy  with  the 
movement  than  did  the  military  commanders;  for  they  were 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  patriotism  alone  that 
prompted  these  extraordinary  efforts  and  liberal  offers  of 
money;  on  the  contrary,  they  felt  that  a  most  unjust  discrim- 
ination was  made  between  old  and  new  recruits — the  first  class 
being  the  real  heroes  of  the  war,  and  the  latter  drawn  in 
almost  at  the  last  hour  by  the  talismanic  power  of  money. 
They  felt,  too,  that  if  States  did  not  fill  their  quotas  by  volun- 
teering, the  draft  should  be  promptly  resorted  to  and  vigor- 
ously enforced.  Doubtless  many,  who  received  large  bounties, 
entered  the  service  from  entirely  patriotic  motives,  but  the  fact 
still  remains  the  same,  that  the  old  soldiers,  from  their  stand- 
point, failed  to  see  or  appreciate  any  patriotism  in  recruits  who 
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joined  the  army  at  so  late  a  day  and  were  so  lavishly  paid 
for  it. 

Without  calling  into  question  the  patriotic  efforts  and  mo- 
tives of  the  authorities  or  people  of  any  other  State,  it  is  a 
gratification  to  be  able  to  say  that  Indiana  relied  solely  and 
only  upon  her  own  citizens  to  fill  all  her  quotas,  and  that 
through  the  influence  and  energy  of  Governor  Morton,  she 
more  than  fulfilled  all  her  obligations  to  the  Government. 


GOVERNMENT  BOUNTIES 

RATES  OF  BOUNTIES 

The  bounties  paid  by  the  United  States  during  the  war^ 
commenced  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  22d,  1861, 
which  authorized  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  vol- 
unteers enlisting  for  three  years. 

No  other  bounty  was  offered  until  June  25th,  1863,  at 
which  date  General  Orders  No.  191,  from  the  Adjutant 
General's  office,  War  Department,  authorized  the  payment  of 
four  hundred  dollars  in  installments  to  all  veterans  re-enlisting 
for  three  years  or  the  war.  General  Orders  No.  305,  of  Sep- 
tember 11th,  and  No.  324,  of  September  28th,  1863,  con- 
tinued the  payment  of  this  bounty  of  four  hundred  dollars 
until  April  1st,  1864. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1863,  a  circular  letter  from  the 
office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bounty  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  new  recruits 
enlisting  in  old  organizations,  to  be  paid  in  installments  in 
accordance  with  conditions  named  in  the  circular.  This  bounty 
was  continued  until  April  1st,  1864. 

By  an  order  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  War  De- 
partment, dated  December  24th,  1863,  the  payment  of  three 
hundred  dollars  bounty  to  new  recruits  enlisting  in  any  three 
years'  organization  in  service  or  in  process  of  formation,  was 
authorized,  which  bounty  continued  to  be  paid  until  April 
1st,  1864. 

^  A  table  showing  the  bounties  paid  by  the  United  States  government — the 
amount,  the  authority  under  which  they  were  paid,  to  whom  paid,  and  periods 
of  payments — is  given  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  13:109-10. 
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Between  March  31st,  1864,  and  July  19th,  of  the  same 
year,  the  only  bounty  paid  by  Government  was  the  one  hun- 
dred dollars  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  22d,  1861. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1864,  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
issued  Circular  No.  27,  which  authorized  the  payment  of 
bounty  as  follows,  based  upon  the  act  approved  July  4th, 
1864: 

To  recruits  enlisting  for  one  year  $100 

To  recruits  enlisting  for  two  years 200 

To  recruits  enlisting  for  three  years 300 

General  Order  No.  287,  of  November  28th,  1864,  author- 
ized the  payment  of  a  special  bounty  of  three  hundred  dollars 
from  the  draft  and  substitute  fund,  to  men  enlisting  in  the 
First  Army  Corps,  in  addition  to  the  bounty  authorized  by 
Circular  No.  27  of  July  19th,  1864,  from  the  Provost  Marshal 
General's  office,  with  this  exception — the  bounty  authorized 
by  Circular  No.  27,  of  July  19th,  1864,  was  the  only  bounty 
paid  by  the  United  States  from  the  date  of  that  circular  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 

The  one  hundred  dollars  bounty  was  paid  to  drafted  men 
or  their  substitutes,  until  the  passage  of  the  act  approved  July 
4th,  1864,  rescinded  all  authority  for  the  payment  of  such 
bounty. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1865,  General  Orders  No.  115  from 
the  Adjutant  General's  office.  War  Department,  discontinued 
the  payment  of  bounty  to  recruits  for  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  from  and  after  July  1st,  1865. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  new  recruits,  enlisted 
prior  to  October  24th,  1863,  for  three  years,  received  but  one 
hundred  dollars,  while  those  enlisted  for  the  same  period  sub- 
sequent to  that  date  received  three  hundred  dollars.  This  great 
disparity,  though  necessitated  by  the  exigencies  and  demands 
of  the  service,  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  injustice,  justifiable 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  be  rectified  by  Congress  at 
the  earliest  practicable  day. 
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Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  war,  efforts  were  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  for 
the  equalization  of  bounties.  At  the  special  session  of  the 
Legislature,  in  1865,  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  instruct- 
ing our  Senators  and  requesting  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a 
law.^ 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28th,  1866,  though  leav- 
ing much  to  be  desired,  was  an  effort  in  the  right  direction.  By 
this  act  all  who  enlisted  after  the  19th  day  of  April,  1861,  and 
have  received  or  are  entitled  to  receive,  a  bounty  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  no  more,  are  entitled,  if  discharged  by  rea- 
son of  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment,  or  on  ac- 
count of  wounds  received  in  the  line  of  duty,  to  one  hundred 
dollars  additional  bounty.  If  they  have  been  discharged  for 
other  causes  they  are  entitled  to  an  additional  bounty  of  fifty 
dollars  only,  provided  they  served  not  less  than  two  of  their 
three  years'  enlistment. 

Men  who  enlisted  after  the  19th  day  of  April,  1861,  for 
two  years,  and  have  received  or  are  entitled  to  receive,  a  boun- 
ty of  one  hundred  dollars  and  no  more,  if  discharged  by  reason 
of  the  causes  above  named,  are  entitled  to  fifty  dollars  addi- 
tional bounty. 

BOUNTY  TO  COLORED  TROOPS 

A  letter  from  the  War  Department  to  Major  General  B. 
F.  Butler,  dated  November  29th,  1863,  and  a  similar  letter 
to  Major  General  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  under  date  of  December 
22d,  1863,  authorized  the  payment  of  a  bounty  not  exceed- 
ing ten  dollars  per  man  for  colored  troops. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15th,  1864,  and  sup- 
plemental acts  approved  June  15th,  1866,  and  July  26th,  1866, 
respectively,  persons   of   color  who  have   been   enlisted   and 

^  This  resolution  is  given  in  ibid.,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  68:267,  and  in  Laivs 
of  Indiana,  sp.  sess.,  1865,  p.  207. 
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mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  have 
received  or  are  entitled  to  receive,  bounty  as  follows : 

Those  enlisted  prior  to  October  24th,  1863  $100 

Those  enlisted  into  new  regiments  between 

October  24th  and  Dec.  24th,  1863  100 

Those  enlisted  from  Oct.  25th,  1863,  to  March  31st,  1864, 

into  old  regiments  300 

Those  enlisted  from  Dec.  25th,  1863,  to  March  31st,  1864, 

into  new  regiments  300 

Those  enlisted  from  April  1st,  1864,  to  June  14th,  1864 100 

All  colored  soldiers  who  enlisted  under  the  call  of  October 
17th,  1863,  and  who  were  enrolled  and  liable  to  draft  in  the 
State  where  they  enlisted,  were  granted  bounty  as  follows: 

Those  enlisted  into  colored  regiments  between  October  17th, 

1863,  and  October  24th,  1863  $100 

Those  enlisted  into  old  colored  regiments  between  October  24th, 

1863,  and  April  1st,  1864 300 

Those  enlisted  into  new  colored  regiments  between  December  24th, 

1863,  and  April  1st,  1864 300 

All  colored  soldiers  who  enlisted  after  July  18th,  1864,  for 
one,  two  or  three  years,  were  allowed  a  bounty  of  one  hundred, 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  dollars,  respectively,  whether 
free  men  or  slaves. 

All  enlisted  between  July  4th  and  July  18th,  1864,  have  re- 
ceived or  are  entitled  to  receive,  one  hundred  dollars  bounty. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28th,  1866,  granting 
additional  bounty  to  certain  classes  of  volunteers,  makes  no 
discrimination  as  to  color. 

LOCAL  BOUNTIES 

But  little  difficulty  was  experienced  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war  in  promptly  filling  all  calls  made  upon  this  State 
for  troops.  Local  bounties  were  not  then  required  to  stimulate 
volunteering,  and  although  in  some  localities  such  bounties 
were  paid,  the  main  purpose  was  to  benefit  the  families  of 
volunteers.   This  liberality  was  regarded  as  a  "duty  offering" 
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from  those  who  remained  at  home,  to  their  neighbors  who 
sacrificed  peaceful  pursuits  and  pecuniary  Interests  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  their  country,  rather  than  as  a  necessary  means 
of  filling  up  the  army. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863  the  State  had  furnished 
volunteers  largely  in  excess  of  her  quotas  under  all  calls,  but 
the  continuous  drain  upon  her  Industrial  resources  soon  began 
to  be  perceptibly  felt,  and  from  the  calls  of  that  year  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  people  In  many  districts  having  large  quotas  to 
fill  became  so  great  as  to  demand  that  the  local  authorities 
should  devise  some  means  of  relief.  Many  of  the  treasuries 
of  counties,  cities  and  towns  were  empty,  or  had  funds  suffi- 
cient only  for  ordinary  expenditures  and  the  means  of  paying 
bounties  could  therefore  only  be  obtained  by  loans.  The 
necessity  of  procuring  money  for  this  purpose  was  most  imper- 
ative from  the  fact  that  no  provision  of  law  required  volun- 
teers to  be  credited  to  the  townships  and  counties  In  which  they 
held  their  legal  residence.  Each  could  credit  himself  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  interest  or  preference,  and  would  naturally 
prefer  the  township  paying  the  highest  bounty,  so  that  a  lo- 
cality offering  no  pecuniary  Inducement  would  be  likely  to  be 
stripped  of  its  able-bodied  men  without  making  any  progress 
in  the  work  of  filling  Its  quota  and  thus  become  every  day  less 
prepared  for  future  calls.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  the 
local  authorities  Issued  bonds,  which  were  either  sold  in  large 
sums  or  paid  out  as  cash  to  volunteers.  In  this  way  districts 
were  enabled  to  fill  their  quotas  and  to  avert  the  dreaded 
conscription. 

The  validity  of  these  bonds  was  doubted  by  many  and  the 
belief  very  generally  prevailed  that  there  was  no  legal  authori- 
ty for  their  issue.  Bankers  and  brokers  regarded  them  with 
suspicion  and  If  prevailed  upon  to  cash  them  at  all,  did  so  at  a 
heavy  discount.  Every  one  felt  or  feared  that  the  courts.  If 
the  matter  were  brought  before  them  would  render  a  decision 
averse  to  their  validity.  But  as  the  Issue  of  the  bonds  was  clear- 
ly a  duty  and  necessity,  the  people  of  the  various  localities  In- 
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terested  relied  upon  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  legalizing 
the  action  of  the  local  authorities,  making  the  bonds  binding 
according  to  their  terms  and  effect.  They  were  therefore  issued 
and  disposed  of  to  a  large  amount,  and  upon  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  in  regular  session  in  January,  1865,  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  it  and  an  act  passed  legalizing  all 
such  bonds  and  providing  for  the  levy  and  assessment  of  taxes 
for  their  redemption.  The  act  also  prohibited  the  payment  of 
local  bounty  under  any  call  that  might  subsequently  be  made.^ 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  this  act  citizens  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  instituted  legal  proceedings  to  test  the  question  of 
its  constitutionality.  Several  decisions  of  circuit  courts  affirmed 
the  validity  of  the  law,  and  the  subject  finally  received  a  quietus 
in  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  November  term  of 
1865,  which  declared  that  the  act  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
law  or  authority  of  the  United  States  and  is  valid. 

The  aggregate  amount  expended  for  local  bounties  in  this 
State  during  the  war  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $15,492,- 
876.04,  varying  in  the  several  counties  from  $2,719.63,  the 
smallest  paid  by  Starke,  to  $1,377,199.14,  the  largest  paid  by 
Marion  County.'* 

The  experience  of  the  country  during  the  late  war  has 
elicited  much  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  different  means  resorted  to  for  raising  troops  and  many 
of  the  best  authorities  have  expressed  opinions  condemnatory 
of  any  plan  of  recruitment  based  upon  the  local  bounty  system. 
The  exorbitant  bounty  paid  in  advance  by  local  authorities 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  evil  in  the  inducement  thus  offered 
for  desertion  or  "bounty  jumping."  The  Government  bounty 
on  the  contrary  being  paid  in  installments  at  the  expiration  of 
specified  periods  from  the  date  of  enlistment,  had  a  tendency 

'The  text  of  the  act  is  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  63:262-63.  See 
also  Laivs  of  Indiana,  1865,  pp.  126-28. 

*  See  table  showing  amounts  expended  for  local  bounties  by  township  and 
county  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  8:75-88. 
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not  only  to  obtain  recruits,  but  to  keep  them  In  the  service. 
Local  bounty  being  paid  on  enlistment,  served  to  fill  quotas 
much  more  effectually  than  it  filled  the  depleted  ranks  of  our 
armies.  Local  authorities  seemed  to  be  aiming  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  but  one  subject — to  avoid  the  draft.  They  soon 
learned  that  a  given  sum  thus  paid  in  advance  would  fill  their 
quotas  much  more  rapidly  than  a  larger  amount  to  be  paid 
in  Installments,  conditioned  upon  the  length  of  time  the  recruit 
should  continue  in  the  service.  They  did  not  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  inquire  into  the  probable  results  of  such  a  course,  nor 
stop  to  consider  that  they  were,  virtually,  offering  a  premium 
for  desertion.  The  people,  with  whose  money  they  were  op- 
erating, relied  upon  them  to  relieve  their  districts  from  the 
draft.  If  they  could  secure  the  recruits,  and  have  them  accept- 
ed and  credited  on  their  quotas,  their  interest  ceased.  It  was 
not  their  business  to  keep  their  recruits  in  the  service.  That 
duty  devolved  on  the  Government. 

The  local  bounty  system  was  no  sooner  fairly  inaugurated 
than  an  active  competition  commenced  between  different  lo- 
calities. The  offer  of  large  bounties  In  some  districts  induced 
the  enrolled  men  of  other  districts,  which  were  unable  to  offer 
corresponding  inducements,  to  enlist  on  the  quotas  of  their 
more  wealthy  competitors,  who  would  thus  escape  the  draft, 
while  districts  that  had,  in  this  manner,  been  stripped  of  their 
able-bodied  men  to  such  an  extent  perhaps  that  not  more  than 
enough  were  left  to  take  care  of  the  farms  and  carry  on  the 
most  necessary  business,  would  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
still  further  exhaustion  of  the  draft.  The  peculiar  hardship 
and  Injustice  resulting  from  such  competition  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  quotas  were  based  on  enrollment. 
If  one  township  secured  to  Its  credit  the  enrolled  men  of  an- 
other township,  the  latter  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  filling 
its  quota,  while  the  Government  was  defrauded  of  the  men 
called  for  from  the  former  to  the  extent  that  it  had  drawn 
upon  the  legitimate  resources  of  other  districts. 
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The  people  of  the  localities  where  the  largest  bounties  were 
paid  regarded  their  munificent  expenditure  of  money  as  a 
highly  commendable  exhibition  of  patriotism.  Some  of  its 
practical  effects  were,  however,  directly  the  reverse  of  what  a 
patriot  would  have  desired.  It  relieved  many  of  their  own 
men  from  the  performance  of  their  just  share  of  military  duty, 
and  created  deficits  in  the  quotas  of  less  fortunate  localities. 

Inequality  in  bounties  was  another  evil  growing  out  of  the 
system,  and  was  productive  of  much  discontent  and  ill-feeling 
among  the  troops  in  the  field.  The  amount  of  money  required 
to  procure  a  given  number  of  recruits  increased  with  each  suc- 
ceeding call  until,  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  the  local  au- 
thorities paid  a  local  bounty  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  man.^ 
And  this  was  low  compared  with  rates  prevailing  in  the  middle 
and  eastern  States,  in  some  of  which  one  thousand  dollars  was 
not  considered  exorbitant.  The  great  disparity  of  benefits  re- 
ceived was  often  strikingly  illustrated  by  different  portions  of 
the  same  command.  Men  who  enlisted  at  the  first  call,  in- 
fluenced only  by  patriotic  impulses,  and  with  no  expectation  of 
bounty,  were  serving  side  by  side  with  those  who  had  joined 
them  late  in  the  war,  enriched  by  their  tardiness  in  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  a  common  duty.  There  was  some  excuse  for 
murmuring  when  the  veterans  saw  these  men  coming  to  the 
field  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  reflected  that  these  late  recruits 
had  enjoyed  years  of  unprecedented  opportunities  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  business,  from  which  they  had  only  been 
tempted  at  last,  when  the  war  was  apparently  over,  by  the 
influence  of  money.  Veterans  felt  little  inclination  to  fratern- 
ize with  their  new  associates,  and  were  often  disposed  to  in- 
dulge in  bitter  reflections  and  sarcastic  comments. 

The  impression  prevalent  throughout  the  North,  as  each 
successive  call  for  troops  was  issued,  that  that  call  would  be 
the  last,  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  lavish  expenditure  of 

'The   rate   in   1863    ranged   from   $10   to  $100;    in    1864   and    1865   from   $100 
to  $500.    [Terrell] 
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money  in  the  shape  of  local  bounties.  Thus,  in  1864,  when 
the  President  issued  his  call  of  July  18th  for  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  few,  if  any,  supposed  there  would  be  occasion 
for  another  levy.  "Let  us  promptly  fill  our  quotas  at  what- 
ever cost,"  was  the  general  sentiment,  "for  our  armies  re-en- 
forced by  five  hundred  thousand  men,  will  be  able  to  give  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  rebellion."  Enormous  amounts  were 
raised  and  the  most  energetic  means  employed  to  secure  re- 
cruits. But  the  terms  of  the  call  provided  for  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  men  specified  by  giving  credits  to  States  for 
men  previously  furnished  in  excess  of  quotas,  and  for  all  men, 
not  previously  credited,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  naval  service 
between  April  19,  1861,  and  February  24th,  1864,  and  when 
the  requirements  of  the  call  had  been  literally  complied  with, 
it  was  found  to  have  produced  but  240,000  men.  A  deficiency 
of  40,000  men  was  occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the  enemy 
in  certain  States,  rendering  it  impracticable  for  them  to  furnish 
their  full  quotas.  But  the  main  portion  of  this  astounding  de- 
ficiency, amounting  to  220,000  men,  was  occasioned  by  credits 
secured  for  naval  recruits,  re-enlisted  veterans  and  men  pre- 
viously furnished  in  excess  of  quotas.^  While  it  is  true  that 
in  most  districts  the  people  were  honestly  endeavoring  to  re- 
inforce the  army,  and  that  the  grand  success  which  was  at- 
tained was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  State  oflicials, 
zealous  citizens  and  eflicient  committees,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  many  were  engaged  in  "filling  quotas"  without  any  scru- 
ples as  to  the  means  employed.  Brokers  drove  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  the  procurement  and  sale  of  "credits,"  which  were  as 
valuable  to  townships,  whose  only  object  was  to  fill  their 
quotas,  as  an  equal  number  of  bona  fide  enlistments.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  most  of  the  credits  obtained  in  this  State  for  men 
not  actually  furnished  at  the  time  the  credits  were  made,  were 
obtained  by  legitimate  means  in  accordance  with  existing  laws 

*See    Seventh   Call    for   Troops,   December   19,    1864-,    in   Terrell,    Report,   1, 
Appendix,  Doc.  4:52. 
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and  orders,  and  for  men  who  had  entered  the  service  as  re- 
enlisted  veterans  or  naval  recruits. 

This  vast  discrepancy  between  the  credits  secured  by  the 
States  and  the  men  obtained  by  the  Government  necessitated 
the  issue  of  a  supplementary  call  for  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1864.  Under  this  call  the 
most  extravagant  rates  of  bounty  prevailed.  The  desire  to  es- 
cape the  draft  was  so  great  that  in  many  localities  all  other 
considerations  were  forgotten.  The  necessity  for  able-bodied 
men  to  reinforce  the  army  was  overlooked  by  the  masses,  and 
every  device  was  employed  to  get  men  enlisted  and  credited, 
many  of  whom  were  entirely  unfit  for  the  service,  and  who,  if 
accepted,  had  to  be  discharged  without  performing  any  duty, 
thus  entailing  enormous  local  taxation  and  a  heavy  expense  up- 
on the  Government  without  contributing  to  the  strength  of  the 
army. 

But  however  great  the  objections  to  the  local  bounty  system, 
however  numerous  the  avenues  it  opened  to  the  practice  of 
frauds,  it  was  unquestionably  the  only  means  of  stimulating 
recruiting  and  the  only  possible  way  of  avoiding  a  draft,  which 
in  communities  most  firm  in  their  support  of  the  Government 
was  regarded  as  a  reproach  upon  their  patriotism;  and  al- 
though many  of  our  leading  military  men,  those  whose  posi- 
tions are  calculated  to  give  great  weight  to  their  expressed 
opinions,  prefer  conscription  to  any  other  means  of  raising 
armies,  it  is  certain  that  their  views  will  never  become  the 
established  opinion  of  the  people  at  large.  If  the  country 
should  again  become  involved  in  war,  the  same  prejudice 
against  involuntary  service  would  be  found  to  exist,  and  the 
different  States  would  prefer  to  raise  their  quotas  of  troops 
by  volunteering,  keeping  conscription  in  reserve  as  a  last  re- 
sort. 

The  opinion  of  our  best  men  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion is  that  to  avoid  the  ruinous  effects  of  competition  between 
different  localities,  the  bounty  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  State,  and  should,  therefore,  be  regulated  by  State  legis- 
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lation.  This  uniform  system  should  be  put  in  operation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  or  upon  the  first  call  for  troops, 
before  any  section  shall  have  furnished  any  portion  of  its 
quota.  All  parts  of  the  State  would  then  have  an  equal  interest 
in  and  derive  equal  benefit  from  it,  and  there  would  be  no  In- 
justice in  levying  a  State  tax  for  the  payment  of  the  bounty 
or  the  redemption  of  State  bonds  issued  to  raise  funds  for  that 
purpose.   In  this  view  of  the  matter  I  most  earnestly  concur. 

The  bounty  should  be  paid  to  the  volunteer  in  person  by  the 
proper  State  ofl'icers,  without  the  interference  of  middlemen  or 
brokers,  and  any  agreement  by  a  volunteer  with  any  broker 
or  agent  for  the  payment  to  him  of  any  part  of  the  money  so 
received  should  be  declared  void.  The  most  stringent  provi- 
sions should  be  devised  to  protect  recruits  from  the  rapacity  of 
this  class  of  men,  whose  operations  constitute  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  late  war.  Thus  reg- 
ulated by  general  legislation,  the  burdens  equally  divided  and 
the  benefits  shared  alike  by  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  State, 
it  is  believed  that  the  local  bounty  system  would  be  the  best 
possible  incentive  to  volunteer  enlistments. 

BOUNTY  JUMPING 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864,  many  townships  In  this 
State  escaped  the  impending  draft  by  offering  large  local  boun- 
ties for  volunteers  to  fill  their  respective  quotas.  Other  town- 
ships, where  the  draft  had  been  made,  offered  still  larger 
bounties  for  substitutes  to  take  the  places  of  those  whose 
names  had  been  drawn,  but  who  had  not  yet  been  required  to 
report  at  the  designated  rendezvous  for  duty.  Liberal  boun- 
ties were  also  offered  by  the  Government,  a  considerable  in- 
stallment of  which,  together  with  one  month's  pay,  was  paid  on 
the  muster  of  a  recruit. 

This  unprecedented  liberality  of  the  Government  and  local 
authorities,  while  it  served  its  intended  purpose  by  promoting 
bona  fide  enlistments,  also  opened  the  way  for  a  vast  amount 
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of  swindling  on  the  part  of  individual  operators,  as  well  as  for 
more  extensive  and  systematized  fraud  of  organized  con- 
spirators. 

Hordes  of  the  worst  class  of  men  from  every  country  in 
Europe  and  the  British  American  provinces,  deserters  from 
the  rebel  army,  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  "roughs,"  mainly 
from  our  large  cities,  thronged  our  recruiting  stations,  with  a 
well  assumed  appearance  of  patriotic  ardor.  They  were  regu- 
larly enlisted  and  mustered  in,  received  their  bounties,  advance 
pay  and  clothing.  In  a  few  hours  their  uniforms  would  be 
laid  aside,  and,  donning  citizen's  dress,  they  would  present 
themselves  to  another  recruiting  officer,  and  again  go  through 
the  process  of  enlistment,  muster,  and  pay,  under  other  names. 
Thus  they  would  go  from  city  to  city,  in  many  instances  en- 
listing several  times  in  the  same  locality,  till  their  ingenuity  in 
devising  disguises  would  become  exhausted,  and  motives  of 
personal  safety,  or  the  hope  of  a  more  profitable  field  of  op- 
eration elsewhere,  would  induce  them  to  leave  the  State. 

Organized  gangs  of  these  men,  employing  various  agencies 
to  avoid  detection,  and  perhaps  occasionally  aided  by  the  com- 
plicity of  recruiting  officers,  would,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  "fill 
the  quotas"  of  townships,  while  the  muster  rolls  of  Provost 
Marshals  exhibited  only  a  lot  of  fictitious  and  assumed  names, 
which,  when  called  at  the  rendezvous,  met  with  no  response. 
One  officer  reported  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  enlistments, 
of  which  number  more  than  two  hundred  had  deserted  almost 
immediately  on  receiving  their  bounties.  This  was  an  excep- 
tional case,  but  it  was  too  nearly  paralleled  by  the  returns  and 
muster  rolls  of  many  of  our  Congressional  Districts. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  Indiana  afforded  special  facilities 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  infamous  business,  nor  is 
it  believed  that  our  State  was  visited  by  so  great  a  number  of 
this  class  of  "recruits"  as  other  States  where  bounty  money 
was  more  lavishly  disbursed.  But  that  they  came  here  in  im- 
mense numbers  is  an  established  fact,  and  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  several  thousand  names  on  our  muster  rolls  were  but  the 
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various  aliases  of  these  scoundrels,  some  of  whom  succeeded  in 
enlisting  as  many  as  twenty  times,  and,  of  course,  secured  that 
number  of  bounties,  which  would  amount  to  about  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  net  gain. 

Thieves  of  every  class  found  in  the  bounty-jumping  business 
agreeable  employment.  The  danger  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment was  less  than  in  their  usual  criminal  pursuits,  while  the 
proceeds  of  their  operations  required  no  after  process  to  con- 
vert them  into  available  funds. 

The  business  of  substitute  brokerage  and  filling  the  quotas 
of  delinquent  districts  on  contracts  was  extensively  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted.  Many  of  the  parties  who  engaged  in  this 
business  amassed  considerable  fortunes  in  a  few  weeks.  Some 
of  them,  doubtless,  owed  their  astonishing  success  to  com- 
plicity with  the  bounty-jumpers.  Gross  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  some  recruiting  officers,  if  not  collusion  and  division 
of  spoils  between  them  and  their  absconding  recruits,  greatly 
facilitated  the  business  and  enhanced  the  difficulties  attending 
its  suppression. 

The  most  stringent  measures  were  adopted  to  arrest  an  evil 
which  not  only  involved  the  squandering  of  vast  sums  of  money 
on  the  worst  species  of  criminals,  and  the  consequent  encour- 
agement of  a  most  heinous  crime,  but  threatened  the  indefinite 
protraction  of  the  war  and  jeopardized  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  Union  cause  by  filling  regimental  rolls  with  a  formidable 
array  of  names  which  represented  no  corresponding  force  and 
were  as  useless  for  all  practical  purposes  as  if  they  had  been 
copied  from  obsolete  directories. 

Colonel  A.  J.  Warner,  Seventeenth  Regiment  V.  R.  C, 
commanding  the  Post  of  Indianapolis,  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  command,  applied  themselves  in  the  most  energetic 
and  determined  manner  to  the  work  of  detecting  and  arresting 
this  class  of  deserters.'^  A  large  prison  was  prepared  for  their 
reception   and   a    strong   guard   placed   about    it.     Numerous 

''See  General  Warner's  report  to  Adjutant  General  Terrell,  October  25, 
1866,  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  84:286-87. 
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squads  were  collected,  manacled  together  and  sent  to  different 
commands  in  the  field  where  they  generally  embraced  the  first 
opportunity  of  deserting  again,  often  joining  rebel  guerrilla 
bands,  thus  affording  another  illustration  of  the  well  known 
fact  that  the  effective  force  of  our  army  was  little  increased  by 
the  unpenitentiaried  convicts  and  scoundrels  who  were  so  free- 
ly enlisted.  Men,  who  had  characters  and  self-respect  to  main- 
tain, did  the  fighting  and  won  the  victories. 

A  number  of  the  worst  bounty-jumpers  were  tried  by  court 
martial,  and  three  who  were  convicted  of  repeated  desertions 
were  publicly  shot  on  the  parade  grounds  near  Camp  Morton. 
The  severe  measures  adopted  ultimately  suppressed  the  evil  in 
this  State  by  convincing  those  engaged  in  the  business  that 
the  prospective  gains  were  not  commensurate  with  the  inevit- 
able risks. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  RECRUITS 

To  Stimulate  the  recruitment  of  volunteers,  and  to  enable 
recruiting  oflicers  to  defray  their  extraordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  while  engaged  upon  recruiting  duty,  the  General 
Government,  through  the  Provost  Marshal  General  (circular 
of  October  24th,  1863)  authorized  the  payment  of  premiums 
from  the  draft  and  substitute  fund  for  the  presentation  of  ac- 
cepted recruits  for  organizations  whose  terms  would  expire 
in  1864  and  1865,  as  follows: 

For  a   "veteran"    recruit    $25.00 

For  a  "raw"  recruit  15.00 

Colonel  Conrad  Baker,  Act.  Assistant  Provost  Marshal 
General  for  this  State,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  allowed 
by  instructions  from  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  did  not 
offer  or  pay  any  premiums  under  the  above  mentioned  authori- 
ty up  to  the  16th  of  November,  1863,  when  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween Colonel  Baker  and  Governor  Morton,  that  the  best 
and  most  equitable  policy  would  be  for  the  Governor  to  offer  a 
premium  of  $6  for  each  accepted  recruit  for  either  new  or  old 
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organizations,  payable  to  the  recruiting  officer,  the  understand- 
ing being  that  the  premiums  authorized  by  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  should  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  said 
$6  premiums.  In  this  way,  it  was  thought  a  sum  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  premiums  authorized  to  be  paid  for  recruits 
for  old  organizations,  sufficient  to  pay  the  reduced  premiums 
for  all  organizations.  The  premium  being  a  reward  to  the 
recruiting  officer  and  not  to  the  soldier,  It  was  apparent  that 
the  object  in  view,  to  raise  men,  would  be  more  certainly  ac- 
complished If  no  distinctions  were  made.  It  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that  the  regulations  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  did 
not  authorize  anything  to  be  paid  for  enlisting  men  for  the 
new  regiments.  The  plan  of  the  Governor  and  Acting  Assist- 
ant Provost  Marshal  General  was,  therefore.  Intended  to 
equalize  the  premiums  so  that  all  who  were  engaged  In  recruit- 
ing would  share  alike.  While  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  ranks  of  the  old  organizations  should  be  filled.  It  was 
soon  demonstrated  that  this  end  could  not  be  fully  accomp- 
lished by  offering  a  special  premium  to  recruiting  officers.  The 
men  who  were  willing  to  volunteer  generally  preferred  new 
regiments  to  old  ones,  and  the  Government  was  in  no  situation 
to  refuse  to  accept  them;  In  fact,  while  every  effort  was  being 
made  to  fill  up  the  old  organizations,  calls  were  made  for  new 
ones,  and  recruiting  officers  were  as  much  In  need  of  funds  to 
pay  their  expenses  and  as  compensation  for  their  trouble  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  plan  to  reduce  the  premiums  to  the  uniform  sum  of  $6, 
and  apply  it  to  all  was  accordingly  proposed  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  and  assented  to  by  that  officer.  On  the  16th 
of  November,  1863,  the  Governor  issued  a  circular  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport:  All  duly  appointed  recruiting  officers  for  the 
new  Indiana  regiments  (Including  colored  troops)  and  all  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  duly  detailed  to  recruit  for 
old  Indiana  regiments  and  batteries — and  none  others — were 
entitled  to  a  special  premium  of  $6,  for  each  man  enlisted  by 
them  and  duly  accepted  and  mustered  Into  the  military  service 
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of  the  United  States.  The  money  was  paid  by  the  Governor 
from  State  funds  in  his  hands,  upon  dupHcate  rolls  carefully 
made  up,  properly  receipted  by  the  parties  entitled  to  the 
premiums,  and  certified  by  the  mustering  and  other  officers 
having  charge  of  the  recruiting  service. 

The  payment  of  the  premiums  was  at  first  limited  to  the 
20th  of  December,  1863,  but  the  quota  not  being  filled  by  that 
time,  payment  was  extended  and  made  applicable  to  the  same 
class  of  recruits  up  to  the  5th  of  February,  1864,  when  Colonel 
Baker,  Acting  Assistant  Provost  Marshal  General,  received 
positive  orders  to  offer  to  citizens  and  enlisted  men  a  reward 
or  premium  of  $25  for  each  veteran  recruit,  and  $15  for  each 
new  recruit  presented  and  accepted  for  old  organizations  only. 

At  this  time  there  had  been  enlisted  for  old  regiments  and 
batteries  under  the  first  arrangement,  3,241  "raw"  recruits 
and  45  "veteran"  recruits,  the  premiums  for  the  same  at  $15 
and  $25  each,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $49,740.  The  Gover- 
nor had  also,  through  recruiting  officers  and  agents  appointed 
by  him,  recruited  a  much  larger  number  of  men  for  new  or- 
ganizations, and  had  paid  for  all  alike  the  premium  of  $6. 
The  plan  worked  well  and  proved  to  be  a  most  effective  means 
of  recruiting. 

After  the  5th  of  February,  the  Governor  continued  to  pay 
$6  for  each  recruit  presented,  accepted  and  mustered  into  new 
regiments;  between  that  date  and  the  1st  of  May,  1864,  pre- 
miums for  recruits  for  old  organizations  were  paid  through  the 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Department  at  the  advanced  rate, 
as  aforesaid.  The  wisdom  of  the  Governor's  course  in  continu- 
ing the  payment  of  the  $6  premium  was  manifested  in  the 
number  of  recruits  raised  for  the  new  regiments — no  less  than 
8,505  recruits  having  been  obtained  for  them  under  this  plan. 
Upon  final  adjustment  of  the  matter,  it  was  ascertained  that 
11,791  recruits  had  been  raised — the  premiums  paid  by  the 
Governor  for  the  same  amounting  to  $79,746  [$70,746].  Of 
this  amount,  the  United  States  through  the  disbursing  officer  at 
Indianapolis,   refunded  on  the   8th   of   September,    1864,  the 
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sum  of  $49,704  [$49, 740]. ^  Leaving  still  due  the  State 
$20,006  [$21,006],  for  which  reimbursement  is  claimed  from 
the  United  States. 

With  the  above  exception,  no  premiums  or  bounties  were 
offered  or  paid  by  the  State.  Local  bounties  (paid  by  counties, 
townships  and  cities)  were  an  important  inducement  in  recruit- 
ing volunteers,  as  has  been  fully  described  in  a  separate  article 
on  that  subject  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 

^  See  Terrell's  Communication  .  .  .  to  the  General  Assembly,  Extra  Ses- 
sion, 1865,  p.  13,  for  the  corrected  figures. 


RECRUITING  FOR  THE  REGULAR  ARMY 
FROM  THE  VOLUNTEER  FORCES. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  number  of  recruits  raised 
for  the  regular  army  in  this  State,  during  the  years  1861-62, 
and  the  encouragement  given  by  the  State  authorities  to  this 
branch  of  the  recruiting  service,  the  War  Department,  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1862,  undertook  to  complete  all  regular  army 
organizations  by  enlisting  the  required  number  from  the  volun- 
teers. There  was  no  law  for  this  remarkable  proceeding,  and  no 
reason  for  it  except  that  It  was  a  short  and  easy  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  end  for  which  a  host  of  regular  officers  had  for 
months  and  months  been  detached  at  recruiting  stations  in  all 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  northern  States.  The 
regular  army  not  being  able  to  fill  its  own  ranks,  was  to  be 
allowed  to  deplete  or  break  down  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers. 
Such  a  plan  was  outrageous  and  unjust  to  the  States,  to  the 
volunteer  officers,  and  to  the  men  whose  transfer  it  was  thus 
sought  to  obtain.  Its  tendency  was  to  undo  all  that  had  been 
done;  to  destroy  the  efforts  and  influence  of  the  Governors; 
humble  the  pride  of  the  States  in  their  troops,  and  render 
necessary  the  muster-out  or  consolidation  of  all  the  skeleton 
organizations  that  might  be  left  after  the  depleting  process 
had  performed  its  work.  While  the  order  only  authorized  the 
enlistment  of  volunteers,  with  their  own  consent — for  either 
three  years  or  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  period  of  three 
years  which  they  might  have  to  serve,  at  their  option^ — no 
leave  to  recruit  was  asked  or  required  of  regimental  or  compa- 
ny commanders,  but  the  regular  army  recruiting  officers  were 
permitted,  no  matter  where  the  volunteers  were  serving,  or 
however  important  their  duties  might  be — even  when  in  face 

(92) 
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of  the  enemy — to  enlist  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
officers  or  with  the  volunteer  service,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences. As  an  inducement,  promotion  to  commissions  in  the 
regular  army  was  held  out  by  the  order.  The  recruiting  offi- 
cers, however,  were  not  at  all  particular  about  the  kind  of 
promises  they  made,  or  whether  they  were  covered  by  the 
order  or  not;  furloughs  were  promised  for  thirty  days,  and  it 
was  given  out  in  many  cases  that  infantry  volunteers  would  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  regular  cavalry  or  artillery;  that  they 
would  remain  in  northern  cities,  or  at  posts  on  recruiting  or 
guard  duty,  free  from  the  deprivations  and  dangers  incident 
to  the  field;  that  increased  pay  and  allowance  would  be  given, 
and  especially  that  the  pay  would  be  more  regular  and  certain, 
the  clothing  and  subsistence  of  better  quality  and  issued  in 
larger  quantities  than  to  volunteers. 

The  demoralizing  effect  of  these  attempts  upon  the  gallant 
troops  then  in  service  may  be  easily  imagined.  Complaints 
came  pouring  in  from  all  the  officers  whose  commands  were 
endangered  by  these  "attacks  from  the  regulars,"  and  the 
Governor  was  earnestly  entreated  to  use  all  his  influence  to 
cause  the  obnoxious  order  to  be  rescinded.  Fully  impressed 
with  the  danger,  discontent  and  demoralization,  as  well  as  the 
outrageous  injustice  that  would  grow  out  of  this  ill-advised  and 
distasteful  system  of  recruiting,  he  sent  the  following  protest 
to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Executive  Department  of  Indiana, 

Indianapolis,  October  29,  1862. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington  City: 

Sir:  The  late  order  of  the  War  Department,  allowing  officers  of 
the  regular  army  to  recruit  from  volunteer  regiments,  is  becoming  a 
serious  inconvenience,  and  is  a  great  embarrassment  to  officers  of  the 
volunteer  corps  who  have  spent  considerable  time  and  money  In  raising 
their  regiments,  and  have  labored  hard  to  enforce  discipline  and  make 
them  efficient. 

I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity,  welfare  and  success  of  Indiana 
regiments,  and  do  not  desire  to  see  them  unnecessarily  embarrassed  and 
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deprived  of  men  to  whose  services  they  are  justly  entitled  by  every  right 
of  justice  and  law. 

Many  men  are  dissatisfied  with  the  service,  and  if  you  attempt  to  com- 
pel them  to  do  their  duty,  they  threaten  to  re-enlist  in  the  regular  army, 
and  my  officers  are  constantly  appealing  to  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
these  facts,  and  request  that  the  order  be  rescinded.  No  other  one  thing 
is  creating  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  the  army  as  this,  and  I  do  trust 
that  you  will  find  it  consistent  to  set  the  order  aside. 

By  order  of  the  Governor:      W.  R.  Holloway,  Private  Secretary. 

Attempts  to  recruit  from  the  volunteers  were  not  confined 
alone  to  regiments  in  the  field.  Recruiting  officers  swarmed 
around  post  hospitals,  and  by  brilliant  promises  and  false 
representations  procured  many  convalescents  and  hospital  at- 
tendants, of  the  volunteers,  to  enlist  as  regulars.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  when  the  camps  of  rendezvous  at  Indianapolis  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  volunteers  who  were  rapidly  being 
organized  for  the  field,  a  heavy  onslaught  was  made  by  the 
regulars  to  obtain  recruits.  The  order  of  the  War  Department 
being  in  full  force,  its  execution  could  not  be  resisted,  but  the 
Governor  determined  it  should  not  be  enforced  in  his  camps 
by  means  of  a  wilful  misrepresentation  of  facts.  He  there- 
fore addressed  the  following  communication  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  Recruiting  Service  for  Indiana : 

Executive  Department  of  Indiana, 

Indianapolis,  November  25th,  1862. 

Colonel  H.  B.  Carrington,  Superintendent   United  States  Recruiting 
Service  for  Indiana: 

Sir — The  practice  of  allowing  United  States  recruiting  officers  to 
recruit  from  volunteer  regiments,  now  about  ready  to  take  the  field,  is 
demoralizing  and  detrimental  to  the  public  service  in  the  highest  degree. 
I  most  earnestly  protest  against  it.  It  is  the  invariable  rule  of  these 
officers,  I  am  informed,  to  hold  out  false  inducements  and  misrepresent 
facts  to  secure  recruits.  In  some  instances  volunteers  who  have  left  their 
regiments  and  joined  regular  companies  have,  after  discovering  the 
frauds  practiced  upon  them,  returned  and  desired  to  be  reinstated  in 
their  original  places  with  the  volunteers. 
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I  regard  the  whole  matter  as  a  great  outrage,  and  if  continued  it  will, 
I  fear,  greatly  retard  the  movement  of  troops  now  under  marching 
orders.   Your  immediate  consideration  will  greatly  oblige, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
O.  P.  Morton^  Governor  of  Indiana. 

The  false  impressions  which  had  been,  or  were  attempted 
to  be,  made  were  removed  from  the  minds  of  those  upon  whom 
they  were  intended  to  operate  by  the  prompt  publication  of  the 
following  announcement : 

Headquarters  General  Recruiting  Service, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  25th,  1862. 

Being  assured  that  improper  representations  have  been  made  to  induce 
enlisted  volunteers  to  change  to  the  regular  service,  and  that  much  dis- 
satisfaction prevails  in  regiments  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  the 
field,  on  account  thereof  the  following  statement  will  correct  such  mis- 
representations as  have  been  reported : 

1st.  The'  bounties  are  the  same.  The  twenty-five  dollar  bounty  and 
advance  pay  is  only  paid  in  the  regular  service  to  new  recruits,  or  volun- 
teers, who  have  not  already  drawn  it.  The  premium  is  for  enlisting  new 
recruits  only. 

2d.  The  pay  is  the  same,  and  the  Government  designs  to  pay  each 
with  equal  promptness. 

3d.  The  regular  soldier  need  expect  no  winter  of  ease  in  northern 
cities,  but  to  share  the  exposure  of  the  field  with  the  volunteer. 

4th.  The  promise  of  "thirty  day  furloughs"  is  illegal,  and  could  not 
have  been  made  by  any  person  with  the  approval  of  any  army  officer. 

Regulars  and  volunteers  are  in  one  common  cause.  The  order  of  the 
War  Department  offers  ambitious  and  efficient  soldiers  in  the  volunteer 
service  the  opportunity  to  strive  for  the  promotions  of  the  regular  serv- 
ice, and  was  not  designed  to  furnish  insubordinate  soldiers  an  outlet  of 
escape  from  penalties  incurred,  or  as  a  vent  to  ill-will  against  officers 
who  but  did  their  duty. 

It  is  especially  important,  just  now,  that  the  ranks  of  the  battalions 
about  to  march  should  be  full;  and  if  the  volunteers  desire  to  change 
their  regiment,  it  is  their  duty  to  their  officers,  and  the  service,  that  they 
declare  their  wishes  forthwith,  or  be  content  to  remain  with  their  old 
comrades  and  the  officers  who  have  recruited  their  companies. 

Henry  B.  Carrington, 

Colonel  18th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Mustering  Officer,  Indiana. 
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Finally,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1863,  the  War  Depart- 
ment itself  became  satisfied  that  the  regular  army  ought  not 
to  be  sustained  by  this  plan  of  recruiting,  the  progress  of  the 
war  having  made  the  fact  plain  that  if  the  rebellion  was  ever 
put  down  it  must  be  done  by  the  gallantry  and  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  volunteer  soldiery  of  the  country.  All  orders 
authorizing  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  in  the  regular  army 
were,  therefore,  rescinded. 

Hancock's  first  army  corps 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1864,  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  War  Department  for  raising  and  organizing  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry  under  command  of  Major  General  WiNFiELD  S. 
Hancock,  U.  S.  A.,  to  be  enlisted  for  not  less  than  one  year, 
to  be  designated  the  First  Army  Corps,  and  to  be  completed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  within  one  month  from  the  1st  day 
of  December.  The  privates  were  to  consist  only  of  able-bodied 
veterans  who  had  served  honorably,  not  less  than  two  years, 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  draft;  the  officers  to  be  com- 
missioned by  the  President  from  such  as  had  honorably  served 
not  less  than  two  years.  The  details  accompanying  the  order 
required  each  recruit  to  be  first  examined  by  the  Surgeon  of 
the  Board  of  Enrollment,  then  to  present  himself  to  any 
United  States  District  Provost  Marshal,  who,  if  the  applicant 
appeared  to  be  qualified,  would  furnish  a  free  transportation 
pass  to  Washington,  where  the  recruit  would  be  duly  enlisted 
and  mustered  into  service.  Each  recruit  was  entitled  to  a  spe- 
cial bounty  of  $300  at  the  time  of  muster  in;  also  the  regular 
government  bounty  payable  in  installments,  as  allowed  to  other 
troops,  and  was  required  to  be  credited  to  the  district  in  which 
he  resided,  which  of  course  would  entitle  him  to  such  local 
bounty  as  the  locality  to  which  he  was  credited  was  paying  at 
the  time. 

These  orders  were  forwarded  to  Governor  Morton  on  the 
5th  of  December,  and  his  co-operation  and  influence  requested 
in  recruiting  veterans  for  the  Corps. 
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It  seems  a  little  strange,  with  all  the  experience  gained  by 
the  War  Department  in  raising  enormous  armies  during  the 
three  first  years  of  the  war,  such  an  embarrassing  require- 
ment should  have  been  made,  in  the  order  already  described,  as 
compelled  the  recruit  to  take  all  the  trouble  upon  himself  of 
being  examined  by  a  medical  officer  and  the  Provost  Marshal, 
and  then  to  go  all  the  way  to  Washington  at  his  own  expense, 
except  transportation,  before  he  could  be  enlisted  and  mustered 
— with  the  possible  chance,  after  all,  that  he  might  be  finally 
rejected.  The  veterans,  whom  it  was  desired  to  recruit,  did  not 
all  live  at  the  same  places  where  the  Provost  Marshals'  offices 
were  located.  This  involved  travel,  and  perhaps  detention  at 
headquarters,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  be  examined,  and  all  this  at 
the  soldier's  own  expense.  Then  should  he  be  accepted  upon 
arrival  at  Washington,  his  local  bounty  would  remain  unad- 
justed, and  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being  cheated  out  of  it, 
or  at  least  charged  heavily  to  get  it,  besides  (it  is  a  supposable 
case),  should  the  cars  fly  the  track  and  maim  him  while  en 
route  to  the  "District  of  Columbia,"  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  then  be  received  into  the  service  at  all,  or  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  him  a  pension,  or  that  he  could  even  get 
a  "free  transportation  pass"  back  to  his  home.  Soldiers  of  two 
years'  service  were  not,  as  a  general  rule,  either  lacking  in 
shrewdness  or  indifferent  to  their  own  interests.  At  the  time 
the  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  Corps,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  anywhere  in  finding  opportunities  to 
enlist  in  new  or  old  regiments.  The  only  difference  was  in  the 
special  bounty  offered  by  the  Corps  and  this  in  most  cases  was 
doubtless  overbalanced  by  the  extra  trouble  involved,  and  the 
preference  most  recruits  had  for  new  regiments,  where  the 
chances  of  promotion,  especially  to  veterans,  were  better,  and 
where  they  would  be  associated  with  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  their  old  neighborhoods.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  was  about  as  objectionable  and  embarrassing  as  it 
could  well  have  been  made. 
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The  objections  above  mentioned  were  apparent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor as  soon  as  he  read  the  order,  but  he  very  cheerfully- 
consented  to  do  what  he  could  to  encourage  recruiting  under 
the  proposed  plan.  At  the  same  time  he  suggested  his  doubts 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  success  of  the  movement,  and 
offered  to  raise  two  regiments  of  veterans  for  the  Corps,  if 
permitted  to  recruit  and  organize  them  in  the  same  way  other 
regiments  were  recruited  in  this  State.  This  offer  was  rejected. 
The  time  for  enlisting  the  Corps  was  extended,  and  about  the 
middle  of  February,  1865,  the  order  was  so  modified  as  to 
permit  recruits  to  be  mustered  at  Indianapolis  before  being 
forwarded  to  Washington.  Recruiting  continued  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful way  until  the  surrender  of  Lee.  The  reports  on  file  in 
this  [the  Adjutant  General's]  office  show  that  only  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  men  were  raised  for  the  Corps  in  this 
State. 

COLORED  TROOPS 

When  the  determination  was  first  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  organize  colored  troops  (May,  1863),  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  the  West  was  not  altogether  favorable  to  the 
employment  of  that  class  of  persons  as  soldiers.  A  number  of 
officers  in  Indiana  regiments  had  already  resigned  on  account 
of  their  hostility  to  the  President's  Proclamation  of  Freedom 
to  the  enslaved,  and  the  prejudices  of  years  against  the  colored 
man  were  revived  and  inflamed  whenever  they  could  be  aroused 
by  the  influence  and  arguments  of  those  citizens  whose  political 
importance  had  always  been  subservient  to  the  slave  power. 
The  Indiana  troops,  however,  stood  fast  and  evinced  in  the 
strongest  form  their  desire  to  put  down  the  rebellion  with  the 
assistance  of  any  means  consistent  with  civilized  warfare; 
though  many,  no  doubt,  who  deserted  in  1862-63  were  induced 
to  do  so  by  their  pretended  friends  at  home  on  the  ill-founded 
pretext  that  the  war  was  a  "nigger  war" — "to  free  the  nig- 
gers"— "to   elevate   the   nigger   and  make   him   equal   to   the 
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white  man,"  etc.  But  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  proclama- 
tion and  the  order  for  enlisting  colored  troops  raged  mostly 
among  those  who  were  not  in  the  army  and  took  no  part  in 
the  war  except  by  endeavoring  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Government  and  by  giving  their  sympathy  to  the  rebellion. 
Public  opinion,  however,  rapidly  strengthened  on  the  negro 
question,  and  it  was  not  long  until  all  material  opposition  to  the 
employment  of  colored  troops  was  narrowed  down  to  those 
who,  no  matter  what  was  done  to  carry  on  the  war,  doggedly 
and  determinedly  maintained  their  hostility  to  the  full  extent 
their  personal  safety  would  admit. 

Referring  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Governor 
Morton,  in  his  annual  message,  January,  1863,  used  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

The  President  has  issued  his  proclamation,  offering  freedom  to  slaves 
held  in  certain  of  the  rebellious  States.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect 
this  proclamation  will  have  in  suppressing  the  rebellion ;  but  whether 
it  be  effectual  or  not,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  the 
authority  upon  which  it  was  issued  is  beyond  question. 

If  the  rebels  do  not  desire  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
interfere  with  their  slaves,  let  them  cease  to  employ  them  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  They  should  not  use  them  to  build  fortifications,  man- 
age their  baggage  trains,  perform  all  the  labor  of  the  camp  and  the 
march,  and  above  all,  to  raise  provisions  upon  which  to  subsist  their 
armies.  If  they  employ  the  institution  of  slavery  as  an  instrument  of 
war,  like  other  instruments  of  war,  it  is  subject  to  destruction.  Deprive 
them  of  slave  labor,  and  three-fourths  of  the  men  composing  their  armies 
would  be  compelled  to  return  home  to  raise  food  upon  which  to  subsist 
themselves  and  families.  If  they  are  permitted  to  retain  slave  labor,  they 
are  enabled  to  maintain  their  armies  in  great  force,  and  to  destroy  that 
force  we  are  compelled  to  shed  much  of  our  best  blood.  Let  us  not  be 
more  tender  of  their  property  than  we  are  of  our  blood. 

These  sentiments  were  generally  re-echoed  by  the  people  of 
the  State  who  favored  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
no  effort  was  made  to  raise  colored  troops  to  be  credited  upon 
our  quotas  until  the  30th  of  November,  1863,  when,  in  reply 
to  an  application,  the  War  Department  authorized  the  Gover- 
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nor  to  raise  a  battalion  or  regiment  under  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  colored  branch  of  the  service.  He  had  requested 
this  authority,  not  so  much  because  our  colored  citizens  were 
anxious  to  enter  the  service,  as  for  the  reason  that  the  State 
had  been  and  was  overrun  with  recruiting  agents  representing 
other  States,  and  he  had  found  it  necessary,  to  prevent  the 
men  from  being  enticed  away  and  credited  elsewhere,  to  issue 
an  order  (November  5th,  1863)  warning  all  persons  so  en- 
gaged to  desist  from  procuring  substitutes  or  further  enlist- 
ments, under  penalty  of  being  arrested  and  summarily  pun- 
ished. Orders  for  recruiting  the  colored  regiment  or  battalion 
were  promulgated  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  a  camp  of 
rendezvous  established  at  Indianapolis,  with  William  P. 
FiSHBACK,  Esq.,  as  commandant.  Six  companies  were  raised 
aggregating  five  hundred  and  eighteen  enlisted  men.  The  bat- 
talion was  afterwards  recruited  up  to  a  full  regiment  in  Mary- 
land, and  was  known  as  the  Twenty-eighth  United  States 
Colored.^ 

Under  the  calls  of  July  and  December,  1864,  a  number  of 
colored  substitutes  were  furnished  by  drafted  men  in  this 
State,  and  forwarded  to  colored  regiments  in  the  field.  The 
total  number  of  colored  men  raised  in  the  State  is  reported  by 
the  Provost  Marshal  General  at  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  though  probably  not  over  eight  hundred  were 
credited  upon  our  quotas — the  balance  having  been  recruited 
by  other  States  as  before  explained. 

VETERAN  RESERVE  CORPS 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  war  was  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Invalid  Corps,  afterwards  the  Veteran  Re- 
serve Corps.  No  similar  organization  is  to  be  met  with  in 
history.  The  idea  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  this  Corps 
was  to  give  employment  in  military  duty  to  all  soldiers  who 

^  For  a  more  extended  account  of  the  organization  and  services  of  this  gal- 
lant regiment,  see  Terrell,  Report,  3:382-83. 
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had  been  by  the  casualties  of  the  service  rendered  physically 
unable  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  active  cam- 
paigning in  the  field. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  war,  indeed,  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  two  years,  the  percentage  of  soldiers  dis- 
abled and  discharged  on  account  of  sickness  was  unusually 
large.  Both  officers  and  men  were  destitute  of  the  knowledge, 
gained  only  by  experience,  as  to  the  means  necessary  to  pre- 
serve health  under  the  novel  and  arduous  duties  of  military 
life.  The  Medical  Officers,  too,  were  compelled  to  work  under 
great  embarrassment  in  this  new  field,  and  the  hospital  accom- 
modations of  the  army  were  fearfully  limited.  Then  there  was 
an  impression  abroad,  in  both  public  and  official  circles,  that 
there  were  more  men  in  the  field  than  were  needed  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  close,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  country  de- 
manded the  discharge  of  all  men  who  were  disabled  from 
severe  and  active  duty.  Thus  a  very  lax  system  of  discharges 
was  adopted,  which  resulted  in  thinning  the  ranks  of  early  regi- 
ments to  an  alarming  extent.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme to  which  this  depleting  process  was  carried,  reference 
may  be  had  to  an  order  issued  in  July,  1862,  by  General 
BuELL,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  concerning  the 
absentees  from  his  command,  in  which  he  stated  that  one 
fourth  of  his  army  was  absent  from  the  field,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  absentees  being  in  hospitals  or  at  home  on  sick 
furloughs,  and  he  directed  that  there  should  be  a  muster  in 
every  regiment  on  the  18th  of  August  and  all  men  absent  at 
that  time  were  to  be  discharged. 

Similar  orders  were  issued  by  other  commanders  and  were 
so  far  carried  into  effect  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1862 
more  than  one  third  of  the  men  of  the  regiments  of  1861  were 
out  of  the  service.  The  number  of  officers  discharged  was  also 
very  large,  as  but  few  of  the  resignations  tendered  were  dis- 
approved. 

The  evils  of  these  wholesale  discharges  soon  became  mani- 
fest, but  though  the  whole  system  of  discharge  was  afterward 
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radically  changed,  so  that  not  a  single  private  soldier  was  re- 
leased from  service  except  after  the  most  thorough  examina- 
tion had  shown  his  utter  unfitness  for  military  duty,  yet  great 
mischief  had  already  been  done,  and  thoughtful  minds  were 
busy  in  trying  to  devise  expedients  for  repairing  It  as  far  as 
possible.  The  men  and  officers  thus  discharged  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle  were  those  who  had  enlisted  without  boun- 
ties when  the  first  blow  was  struck,  and  were  generally  con- 
spicuous in  their  respective  communities  for  their  patriotism 
and  public  spirit.  For  the  most  part  they  were  not  content  to 
remain  idle  spectators  of  the  conflict,  but  were  anxious  to  do 
whatever  their  strength  would  allow  towards  bringing  the 
war  to  a  close.  In  addition  to  these  men,  there  were  thousands 
of  others  in  the  hospitals  and  convalescent  camps  of  the  army 
who  were  unfitted  for  active  duty  and  awaiting  discharges, 
who  could  not  be  employed  to  any  considerable  extent  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  organization  and  the  possibility  of  being  re- 
turned to  their  commands  when  their  strength  should  be  In 
some  degree  restored,  even  If  it  were  only  to  be  returned  to 
the  hospital  again  after  a  short  time. 

It  was  to  make  available  the  services  of  the  classes  of  men 
above  mentioned,  that  the  War  Department  determined  upon 
the  organization  of  an  Invalid  Corps.  The  order  for  this 
purpose  was  Issued  April  28th,  1863.  The  Corps  was  to  be 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
and  subject  to  his  orders.  Two  battalions  were  to  be  formed ; 
the  first,  of  men  able  to  carry  muskets  and  perform  guard, 
garrison  and  general  provost  duties;  the  second,  of  those  cap- 
able of  only  the  lightest  duties,  such^as  clerks,  hospital  at- 
tendants, etc.  The  first  battalion  was  afterwards  organized 
into  regiments,  but  the  second  battalion  never  had  any  other 
than  company  organizations. 

Applicants  for  commissions  In  the  new  corps  were  required 
to  be  honorably  discharged  officers  of  the  volunteer  or  regular 
forces,  and  were  compelled  to  pass  a  rigid  examination  before 
a  board  of  Intelligent  and  experienced  officers;  and  they,  as 
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well  as  the  enlisted  men,  were  also  carefully  examined  by 
competent  surgeons  as  to  their  physical  fitness.  Though  the 
disabled  men  were  wanted,  those  who  were  Incompetent  for 
work  were  uniformly  rejected.  Recruiting  officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  re-enlist  men  for  the  Corps  from  those  who  had 
been  discharged  from  the  service,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
Medical  Directors,  directing  the  transfer  of  partially  disabled 
men  who  were  still  carried  on  the  rolls  of  their  respective 
regiments.  It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  officers  of  the 
Corps  were  nearly  all  drawn  from  those  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  while  very  few  enlisted  men  were 
obtained  from  that  source.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably 
found  In  the  fact  that  credits  for  local  bounties  were  not  given 
for  this  class  of  recruits  until  a  late  day,  and  the  men  pre- 
ferred— those  who  could  be  accepted — enlisting  in  organiza- 
tions where  they  could  receive  the  benefit  of  the  bounties.  En- 
listed men  were,  however,  transferred  from  the  troops  in  the 
field  in  large  numbers.  They  were  examined  as  to  their  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  duties  required  of  the  Corps,  and  lists  for- 
warded of  such  as  were  approved  to  the  War  Department, 
and  the  transfers  were  made  by  General  Orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  giving  the  name,  rank  and  regiment  of  each 
man  transferred.  They  were  then  dropped  from  the  rolls  of 
their  regiments,  and  were  subject  only  to  the  orders  issued  for 
their  new  commands.  In  some  instances,  when  their  strength 
became  fully  restored,  they  were  re-transferred  to  their  orig- 
inal regiments,  though  such  instances  were  rare.  The  men 
transferred  were  entitled  to  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  of  their  original  enlistment,  and  generally,  when  a  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  the  men  who  had  been 
transferred  from  its  ranks  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  were 
also  entitled  to  discharge.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
regiments  were  discharged  before  their  terms  had  expired,  the 
transferred  men  were  for  a  time  held  to  the  expiration  of  their 
original  terms ;  but  this  being  manifestly  unjust,  brought  forth 
innumerable  complaints,  and  after  repeated  and  urgent  remon- 
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strances  from  the  State  authorities  the  rule  was  relaxed,  and 
the  men  were  relieved  from  service  whenever  their  original 
regiments  were  discharged,  if  they  so  desired. 

The  magnitude  of  this  Corps  and  its  importance  to  the  coun- 
try may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  just  before  the  surrend- 
er of  Lee,  it  comprised  twenty-four  complete  regiments,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  independent  companies,  numbering 
764  commissioned  officers  and  28,738  enlisted  men.  These 
were  nearly  all  men  whose  services  would  not  have  been  avail- 
able in  any  other  way,  and  they  did  full  duty;  if  not  in  the  field, 
they  relieved  other  troops  from  service  in  the  rear,  and  en- 
abled our  commanders  to  use  all  their  able-bodied  soldiers  at 
the  front.  The  general  duties  of  the  Corps  consisted  principal- 
ly in  guarding  rebel  prisoners,  assisting  the  Provost  Marshals 
in  enforcing  the  enrollment  and  draft,  arresting  deserters,  es- 
corting recruits,  drafted  men  and  substitutes  to  the  front,  keep- 
ing order  at  home,  and  crushing  conspiracies  of  rebel  sympa- 
thizers in  the  North,  performing  provost  duties  in  northern 
cities,  and  guarding  all  kinds  of  Government  stores  and 
property. 

The  regiments  stationed  at  Indianapolis  were  the  Fifth, 
Colonel,  afterwards  Brevet  Brigadier  General,  A.  A.  Stevens, 
commanding;  and  the  Seventeenth,  Colonel,  afterwards  Brevet 
Brigadier  General,  A.  J.  Warner,  commanding.  They  at- 
tained great  perfection  in  drill,  and  in  zeal  and  faithfulness 
were  not  probably  surpassed  by  any  troops  engaged  in  similar 
duties.  The  Fifth  had  charge  of  Camp  Morton  rebel  prison, 
and  the  Seventeenth  was  assigned  to  general,  provost  and  mis- 
cellaneous duty  .  .  .  .^ 

The  Corps  continued  in  service  until  very  nearly  all  the 
troops  of  the  volunteer  army  were  discharged,  the  regiments 
on  duty  here  being  relieved  December  1st,  1865.  Many  of  the 
officers  were,  however,  retained  for  duty  in  the  border  and 
Southern  States  under  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.    So  successful 

^  See  General  Warner's  report  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc. 
84:286-87. 
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was  the  Corps  in  the  discharge  of  its  peculiar  duties,  that  the 
system  has  been  incorporated  into  our  regular  army,  and  four 
of  the  regular  regiments  are  now  formed  from  men  partially 
disabled,  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  old  organization,  so  that 
the  Government  is  able  to  give  honorable  and  useful  employ- 
ment to  many  of  its  maimed  and  disabled  heroes,  and  the 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps  has  not  become  a  thing  of  history 
merely,  but  will  probably  be  a  valuable  and  vital  element  in 
the  armies  of  the  nation  for  years  to  come. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS 

APPOINTMENTS   IN   NEW  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  duty  of  appointing  field,  staff  and  line  officers  for  the 
volunteer  force,  under  the  three  months'  call,  and  under  the 
calls  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  regiments 
for  one  and  three  years,  prior  to  July  22d,  1861,  devolved  up- 
on the  Governor,  under  orders  of  the  President  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  regulating  the  militia.^ 

On  the  22d  of  July  an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  "to  au- 
thorize the  employment  of  Volunteers  to  aid  in  enforcing  the 
laws  and  protecting  public  property,"  which  expressly  con- 
ferred upon  the  Governors  of  States  power  to  commission  all 
regimental  and  company  officers  required  for  the  volunteers 
raised  in  their  respective  States,  which  power  was  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

When  the  vast  interests  at  stake  in  the  organization  of  the 
volunteer  army  are  considered,  involving  the  life  and  honor  of 
the  nation,  the  welfare  and  good  fame  of  the  State  furnishing 
the  troops,  and  the  individual  well  being  of  the  volunteers 
themselves,  the  importance  and  responsibility  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
very  great. 

In  Indiana,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there  were 
but  few  men  of  any  military  skill  or  experience.  The  Mexican 
war,  in  which  we  were  represented  by  only  five  regiments, 
whose  term  of  service  was  one  year,  furnished  a  number  of 
officers  and  men  whose  previous  service  in  the  field,  though 

1  Under  the  same  authority,  the  Governor  appointed  Thomas  A.  Morris  and 
Joseph  J.  Reynolds  brigadier  generals,  and  appointed  also  their  staff  officers. 
[Terrell] 
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limited,  was  of  much  value,  and  whose  example,  in  promptly 
responding  to  the  call  of  the  Government,  gave  great  encour- 
agement to  the  loyal  cause. 

Aside  from  this  element,  and,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  gradu- 
ates of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  the  material  for 
officers  was  wholly  raw  and  inexperienced.  For  twenty-five 
years  preceding  the  war,  there  had  been  no  regularly  organ- 
ized militia,  and  consequently  no  benefits  could  be  derived 
from  that  source,  in  the  experience  of  either  officers  or  men. 
Military  instruction  on  the  parade  ground,  and  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  had  received  no  attention.  At  any  time,  and  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  military  officers  Is  responsible  and  difficult;  but 
especially  so  when  the  force  to  be  officered  is  composed  of 
volunteers,  rapidly  raised,  and  Intended  for  immediate  service. 
Time  can  not  be  taken  to  educate  and  qualify,  by  thorough 
drill  and  discipline,  the  persons  who  may  be  designated  to  com- 
mand, and  the  only  course  that  can  be  pursued  in  such  a  con- 
tingency Is  to  select  clear-headed,  honorable  men,  whose  pa- 
triotism may  prompt  them  to  become  soldiers,  trusting  to  the 
future  to  develop,  by  active  service,  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  the  successful  commander.  The  judgment  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  is  taxed  heavily;  but  as  the  judgment  of  every 
one,  when  compelled  to  estimate  the  untried  abilities  and  fit- 
ness of  others,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  and  Influenced  by 
recommendations,  Importunities,  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances, the  liability  to  make  mistakes  Is  enhanced  immensely. 
Touching  this  matter.  Governor  Morton,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage of  1865,  made  the  following  remarks: 

The  duty  of  appointing  officers  to  command  our  regiments  is  full  of 
responsibility  and  embarrassment.  I  have  commissioned  many  whom  I 
did  not  know,  and  for  whose  fitness  I  was  compelled  to  rely  entirely  up- 
on the  opinion  of  others.  But  it  affords  me  gratification  to  state  that  the 
Indiana  officers,  as  a  body,  have  been  found  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
State;  that  they  have,  upon  every  battle  field,  sustained  the  great  cause, 
and  shed  lustre  upon  the  flag  under  which  they  fought.  Many  have  been 
appointed  to  high  commands,  in  which  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
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with   the  greatest  honor  and  ability,  and  very  many  have  nobly  laid 
down  their  lives  in  battle  for  their  country. 

Under  the  liberal  ideas  which  prevail  in  this  country,  and 
the  independent  spirit  which  animates  all  classes  of  citizens 
from  which  the  armies  of  the  republic  are  drawn,  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  volunteers  regarding  their  own  officers,  must 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  very  properly,  be  consulted.  The  elec- 
tive principle,  always  popular  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  our  laws  and  institutions,  is,  in  this  country,  when  applied 
to  selections  for  official  station,  most  in  favor;  and,  under 
circumstances  like  those  existing  in  Indiana  at  the  outbreaking 
of  the  rebellion,  the  application  of  this  principle,  in  the  se- 
lection of  company  officers  at  least,  is  perhaps  the  safest  that 
could  be  adopted.  At  a  time  when  all  stand  upon  the  same 
level  as  to  military  experience,  elections  give  assurance  of  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  which  can  alone  satisfy  the  expectation 
and  demands  of  such  a  people  as  ours. 

In  the  organization  of  our  forces,  the  Governor,  from  the 
commencement,  recognized  the  justice  of  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  preferences  of  the  men  when  expressed  either  by 
election  or  petition,  yet  he  never  yielded  his  right  and  duty 
to  make  different  selections  if,  in  his  own  judgment,  the  public 
interests  would  be  benefitted  thereby.  In  1861,  the  general 
plan  above  described  was  mainly  pursued,  though  in  a  number 
of  cases  gentlemen  were  authorized  to  raise  companies  and 
regiments  with  the  understanding  that  they  wouH  be  com- 
missioned to  command  them. 

The  most  successful  and  satisfactory  plan,  and  one  that 
was  adopted  after  a  few  regiments  had  been  raised,  was  to 
call  for  a  regiment  from  a  particular  locality,  generally  a 
Congressional  District,  and  appoint  a  commandant  to  super- 
vise the  recruitment  of  the  same,  expressly  stipulating,  how- 
ever, that  such  appointment  did  not  confer  the  right  to  a  com- 
mission to  command  the  force  when  completed,  but  leaving 
the  selection  of  officers  open  until  the  time  for  organization 
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arrived.  In  this  way  all  the  material  of  companies  and  regi- 
ments was  developed  and  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to 
select  the  most  worthy,  the  rule  being  to  officer  each  regi- 
ment from  its  own  members,  or  from  those  engaged  in  re- 
cruiting it,  if  qualified  and  fit  persons  could  be  found  therein. 
The  claims  of  those  who  performed  the  labor  and  incurred 
the  expense  of  raising  the  troops,  were  never  intentionally 
overlooked,  their  standing  and  qualifications  being  taken  into 
consideration.  Their  efforts  and  influence,  and  the  outlay  of 
time  and  money  necessarily  incurred,  entitled  them  to  this 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

The  following  statistics  in  this  connection  will  be  interest- 
ing: 

The  whole  number  of  commissions  issued  during  the  war 
by  Governor  MoRTON  was  18,884.  Of  these  6,243  were 
original  appointments  made  upon  the  organization  of  regi- 
ments and  batteries  for  the  volunteer  service;  9,187  were  pro- 
motions to  fill  vacancies  in  the  same  service;  3,159  were  ap- 
pointments in  the  Indiana  Legion;  and  295  were  appointments 
of  officers  of  the  draft  of  1862.^ 

APPOINTMENTS  TO  FILL  VACANCIES 

But  few  vacancies  occurred  in  commissioned  officers  until 
the  cold  weather  of  1861  set  in,  which  brought  in  its  train 
much  exposure  and  hardship  and  induced  disease  to  an  extent 
not  hitherto  known  in  our  army.  These  causes  and  a  some- 
what rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  of  Congress,^  authorizing 
department  and  army  commanders  to  appoint  examining 
boards  "to  investigate  the  capacity,  qualifications,  propriety 
of  conduct  and  efficiency  of  commissioned  officers,"  created 
many  vacancies,  and  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
Governor  to  adopt  rules  for  filling  the  same.    As  in  cases  of 

^  See  tables  showing  commissions  issued  by  the  Governor  in  Terrell,  Report, 
1,  Appendix,  Doc.  5:53-56. 
^  Act  of  July  22,  1861,  Sec.  10.    U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  12(1859-63)  :270. 
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original  appointment,  there  was  no  law  or  authoritative  reg- 
ulation applicable  to  volunteers  on  this  subject,  and  the  limited 
experience  gained  in  the  war  up  to  that  time  afforded  but 
little  light  in  devising  rules  of  promotion  which  would  in  a 
just  and  satisfactory  way  meet  the  variety  of  cases  constantly 
occurring. 

In  filling  vacancies  the  good  of  the  service  was,  of  course, 
the  first  paramount  object  to  be  attained.  The  rights  of  offi- 
cers, non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  still  serving  with 
the  command  in  which  a  vacancy  existed  and  the  harmony  so 
essential  to  efficient  service,  were  also  important  points.  But 
there  were  difficulties  in  always  getting  an  exact  and  fair  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  command  so  as 
to  enable  the  Governor  to  know  how  the  public  interest  could 
be  best  advanced,  or  the  rights  of  officers  and  men  most  surely 
protected,  which  made  his  duty  in  these  respects  extremely 
delicate  and  often  awkwardly  embarrassing.  The  arbitrary 
rule  of  promotion  observed  in  the  regular  army — seniority 
in  rank  without  reference  to  companies — can  not,  for  various 
and  obvious  reasons,  be  made  applicable  to  our  volunteers. 
Our  companies  are  raised  usually  from  separate  counties,  and 
regiments  are  formed  as  nearly  as  practicable  from  the  troops 
of  neighboring  counties.  The  men  generally  know  each  other 
and  are  acquainted  with  their  officers,  either  personally  or 
by  reputation.  Their  organizations  are  homogeneous  and  they 
expect  to  stand  or  fall  together.  To  change  this  status  when 
vacancies  occur  in  the  field  by  appointing  or  promoting  out- 
siders, or  strangers,  with  whom  they  have  no  acquaintance 
or  affiliation,  ignoring  entirely  the  claims  of  all  who  belong 
to  the  particular  company  or  command  in  which  the  vacancy 
exists;  or  by  "jumping,"  as  it  was  called,  one  not  in  the  line 
of  promotion  over  one  "in  the  line"  entitled  to  be  advanced, 
would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  injury  and  demoraliza- 
tion. The  true  rule  of  promotion  then,  it  is  assumed,  is  that 
each  company  and  regimental  organization  is  by  right  entitled 
to  have  all  vacancies  filled  from  its  own  members,  provided 
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they  possess  the  proper  qualifications.  In  other  words,  vacan- 
cies should  be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  the  next  oflScer  in 
"the  regular  line"  in  each  company,  unless  objections  on  ac- 
count of  incompetency,  immoral  habits,  or  unfitness  be  pre- 
sented by  the  regimental  officers;  and  vacancies  in  the  field 
and  staff  should  be  subject  to  the  same  rule.^ 

From  the  outset  Governor  Morton  acted  upon  this  rule, 
and  its  manifest  justice  and  the  general  satisfaction  it  gave, 
warrants  this  explicit  detail.  Objections  to  it  were  frequently 
made  and  promotions  insisted  upon  by  officers,  entirely  at 
variance  with  its  provisions.  A  general  order  was  therefore 
issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  and  forwarded  to  all  offi- 
cers in  the  field  clearly  setting  forth  the  regulations  which 
would  govern  promotions  in  the  future.  An  additional  order 
on  the  same  subject,  but  somewhat  more  explicit,  was  issued 
January  20th,  1865.^ 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Governor  was  called  by  a  letter  from  Major 
General  Halleck^  to  the  importance  of  promoting  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  to  the  vacancies  created  by 
recent  battles.  The  General  expressed  regret  that  the  Gen- 
erals commanding  had  not  the  power  to  reward  merit  and 
bravery  on  the  field,  and  appealed  to  the  justice  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, urging  that  "to  reward  service  in  the  field  by  prompt 
promotion  is  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  individual 
action,  as  it  is  a  special  mark  of  personal  merit."  The  Gov- 
ernor had  visited  the   army  in  person   frequently,   and   fully 

*  The  Adjutant,  Quartermaster,  and  Commissary  were  not  considered  as 
being  in  any  line  of  promotion  and  were  not  allowed  to  "jump"  to  positions 
in  the  field  or  line  over  others  entitled  to  promotion,  unless  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  command  and  special  fitness  being 
shown.  The  Sergeant  Major  was  in  line  of  promotion  for  Adjutant,  the 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  for  Commissary,  and  First  Sergeant  for  Second 
Lieutenant.  [Terrell] 

^  For  the  text  of  these  orders,  see  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Docs. 
94  and  95:298. 

^Halleck's   letter  is  given   in   ibid.,   1,   Appendix,   Doc.   92:297. 
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appreciated  and  concurred  in  General  Halleck's  suggestions. 
He  therefore  issued  a  circular  under  date  of  April  26th,  1862, 
requesting  general  and  field  officers  commanding  Indiana  regi- 
ments to  report  and  recommend  for  promotion  all  commis- 
sioned officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who 
merited  it  by  reason  of  gallant  and  distinguished  conduct  in 
any  engagement  with  the  enemy. '^  Such  recommendations  were 
made  frequently,  and  always  met  with  favorable  attention. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1863,  it  was  shown  by  reports 
to  this  Department  that  a  number  of  the  first  regiments  raised 
were  so  much  reduced  as  to  have  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  effective  men  each.  Numerous  vacancies  existed,  but 
promotions  could  not  be  made,  however  meritorious  and  de- 
serving the  men  who  were  "in  line  of  promotion"  might  be; 
for  the  regulations  would  permit  only  a  certain  number  of 
officers  to  be  mustered  when  a  command  became  reduced 
below  its  minimum.  The  Governor,  therefore,  proposed  a 
plan  to  the  War  Department  for  recruiting  for  these  regi- 
ments, which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  would  enable  all 
vacancies  to  be  filled,  and  at  the  same  time  add  material 
strength  to  the  army  which  was  then  so  much  needed.  The 
proposition  was  favorably  entertained  by  the  General-in- 
Chief,  and  on  the  7th  [27th]  of  October,  1863,  an  order 
was  issued  through  the  War  Department,^  addressed  to  the 
Generals  commanding  the  several  military  departments  in 
which  Indiana  troops  were  serving,  directing  that'  there  be 
detailed  for  recruiting  from  each  company  of  the  regiments 
designated  by  Governor  MoRTON,  one  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer or  private,  and  that  said  non-commissioned  officer  or 
private,  if  there  be  a  vacancy  for  a  commissioned  officer  in 
his  company,  should  be  entitled  to  promotion  on  recruiting 
his  company  to  the  minimum  standard.  Requisitions  for  these 
details  were  promptly  responded  to  by  most  of  the  old  and 

^  See  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  96:298:  "Promotions  for  Gallantry." 
^  See   ibid.,   1,   Appendix.   Doc.   98,    p.   299:   "Recruiting   for   Old   Regiments — 
Promotions." 
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worn-down  regiments.  The  men  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  where  their  companies  were  originally 
formed,  and  succeeded  In  raising  a  large  number  of  recruits. 
The  plan  was  carried  on  through  the  winter  of  1863-64  with 
much  success,  and  enabled  many  energetic  and  worthy  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  to  secure  the  promotion 
which  they  had  so  long  desired. 

PROMOTIONS    FROM   OLD   TO   NEW   REGIMENTS 

During  the  entire  continuance  of  the  war,  the  authorities 
of  this  State  were  engaged  In  recruiting  troops,  and  new  or- 
ganizations were  always  In  process  of  formation.  The  diffi- 
culty in  making  selections  of  officers  for  new  regiments,  from 
Inexperienced  and  untried  citizens,  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  With  the  view  of  avoiding  this  difficulty,  the  Governor 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  ability  and  experience  which 
the  steady  progress  of  the  war  had  developed  In  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  the  "old"  regiments.  Numerous  promotions 
were  thus  made  with  good  effect,  and  the  new  regiments  thus 
officered  were  put  In  condition,  through  the  efforts  and  knowl- 
edge of  these  experienced  officers,  to  take  the  field  In  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  details 
from  old  regiments  were  often  requested  by  the  Governor 
of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
who  had  shown  ability  to  assume  higher  positions,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  In  recruiting  under  new  calls,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  them  increased  rank.  To  such  an  extent 
were  these  promotions  made,  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1862,  felt  it 
to  be  necessary  to  issue  an  order,  of  which  the  following  Is 
an  extract : 

The  exigencies  of  the  service  require  that  officers  now  in  the  field 
should  remain  with  their  commands,  and  no  officer  now  in  the  field,  in 
the  regular  or  volunteer  service,  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  de- 
tailed to  accept  a  new  command. 
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This  order  completely  checked  the  promotion  of  old  offi- 
cers, which  had  proved  so  advantageous  in  insuring  early 
discipline  and  thorough  drill  to  the  new  troops.  The  Gov- 
ernor made  an  earnest  effort  to  have  the  order  rescinded,  but, 
as  the  following  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  War  will 
show,  without  success : 

Our  armies  being  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  officers  in  the  field  can  not 
be  spared  for  any  purpose.  The  same  reason  appHes  to  absent  officers ;  if 
fit  for  any  duty,  they  should  be  with  their  commands,  and  not  leave 
their  men  exposed  to  danger  without  officers.  If  on  detached  duty,  it 
must  be  performed.  The  principle  on  which  the  order  stands,  is  that 
soldiers  in  the  field  require  their  officers'  presence. 

Thus  matters  rested  until  October  following,  when  the 
present  Adjutant  General,  then  acting  as  Military  Secretary, 
was  dispatched  to  Washington,  to  urge  upon  the  Government 
such  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  order  as  the  demands 
of  the  service  seemed  to  require.  Through  this  effort  it  was 
finally  agreed  by  the  War  Department,  that,  in  cases  where 
the  fact  was  known  to  the  Governor,  that  the  condition  of 
regiments  would  admit  of  officers  being  spared  to  accept  new 
commissions,  promotions  might  be  made.  This  modification 
was  all  that  was  required,  and  promotions  were  made  as 
before,  at  every  convenient  opportunity. 

PROMOTIONS  IN  MEDICAL  STAFF 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  rebellion,  but  little  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  officering  our  regiments  with  Surgeons  and  As- 
sistant Surgeons  of  the  first  class  in  the  profession.  But  after 
the  lapse  of  about  a  year  very  considerable  trouble  was 
experienced  in  securing  medical  officers  of  established  repu- 
tation and  ability.  The  pressure  for  appointments  from  stu- 
dents, newly  diploma-ized  M.D.'s,  and  others  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  had  been  limited,  was  at  all  times  very 
great.  To  Surgeons  of  standing,  whose  patriotic  impulses  led 
them  to  offer  their  services,  or  who  thought  of  doing  so,  it 
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became  very  plain,  after  the  winter  campaign  of  1861-62, 
that  the  duties  of  a  faithful  Surgeon  in  the  army  were  much 
more  laborious  than  those  devolving  upon  private  practice 
at  home;  and  it  was  also  thought  that  the  pay  allowed  by  the 
Government  was,  for  the  professional  services  of  accom- 
plished and  experienced  medical  men,  niggardly  and  inade- 
quate. It  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  the  members  of  this 
profession  are  as  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  as  men  of  any 
other  calling  in  life,  but  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  entered  the  service  in  the  regiments 
of  1861-62  (much  greater  indeed  than  of  any  other  military 
position  in  proportion  to  the  number  appointed)  did  not 
remain  until  the  close  of  their  terms.  The  general  reason  for 
this  I  think  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  however  faithful 
and  devoted  a  Surgeon  might  be,  there  was  no  provision  for 
promotion,  and  no  hope  for  any.*^  In  other  branches  of  the 
service  promotion  was  generally  sure  and  rapid,  and  it  would 
be  strange  Indeed  If  medical  officers  did  not  feel  the  same 
ambition  for  advancement  in  rank  and  pay  as  was  universally 
felt  by  others.  Another  reason  of  perhaps  nearly  equal  weight, 
with  these  officers,  was  the  dangers  that  beset  their  own  per- 
sonal health.  A  Surgeon  actively  engaged  with  volunteers — 
his  friends  and  neighbors — in  the  field,  if  disposed  to  perform 
his  part,  can  never  be  Idle;  day  and  night  in  bivouac,  or  on 
the  march,  and  especially  in  battle,  he  must  be  very  constantly 
at  his  post.  The  nature  of  his  duties  Interdicts  the  granting 
of  leave  of  absence  to  visit  home,  or  recruit  impaired  health, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  [with]  the  other  officers;  but 
doubtless  the  principal  cause  of  the  many  resignations  and  the 
prevailing  repugnance  on  the  part  of  medical  men  of  ability 
to  entering  the  service,  was  the  ungenerous  policy  of  deny- 
ing them  promotion  with  increase  of  pay  and  emoluments 
equal  to  that  of  other  positions  of  like  responsibility  and  Im- 
portance. 

®  Assistant   Surgeons   might  be,    and   frequently   were,   promoted    to    Surgeons, 
but  that  was  the  extent.   [Terrell] 
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PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  ARTILLERY 

The  officers  of  Batteries  of  Light  Artillery  furnish  another 
striking  Instance  of  injustice  in  denying  promotion.  The  War 
Department  refused  our  State  the  privilege  of  regimental 
organizations  for  her  light  artillery,  although  the  subject  was 
often  pressed  and  urged  by  the  authorities  upon  the  Govern- 
ment with  great  pertinacity  and  earnestness.  So  our  twenty- 
six  batteries,  comprising  originally  about  four  thousand  men, 
were  sent  to  the  field  without  the  hope  or  prospect  of  a  single 
promotion,  except  such  as  might  be  given  in  filling  company 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  casualties  of  the  service.  These 
batteries  bore  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  part  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion;  many  of  them  performed  deeds  of  valor 
equal  to  any  regiment  that  ever  fought,  but  their  officers  were 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  the  modest  rank  of  Cap- 
tains and  Lieutenants.  The  Governor  did  what  he  could  to 
remedy  this  by  promoting,  when  opportunity  offered,  artillery 
officers  to  higher  places  in  new  cavalry  regiments,  but  the  well- 
being  of  the  batteries  only  allowed  him  to  take  this  course  in 
a  few  instances. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  these  Inequalities  in  the  hope 
that  should  another  war  unfortunately  afflict  our  country, 
the  great  Injustice  hinted  at  will  not  be  repeated. 

HONORARY  MUSTERS 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  always 
heartily  seconded  by  the  Military  Authorities  of  this  State, 
to  recruit  old  regiments  and  batteries  to  their  maximum 
strength  In  preference  to  the  formation  of  new  organizations, 
many  of  the  older  commands  during  the  last  years  of  the  war 
were  reduced  below  their  minimum  strength. 

By  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department,  framed  with, 
more  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  service  than  the  merits 
of  individuals,  such  commands  were  not  entitled  to  a  full 
roster  of  officers.    It  was,  however,  the  practice  In  this  State 
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to  promote  and  commission  meritorious  officers  to  sucii  rank 
as  they  were  entitled  to  in  the  regular  line  of  promotion,  with- 
out reference  to  the  strength  of  their  regiments  or  companies. 
Such  commissions,  though  they  might  be  of  no  practical  ad- 
vantage in  securing  increase  of  pay  and  emoluments,  were 
regarded  as  a  proper  evidence  of  appreciation,  a  deserved 
mark  of  distinction  and  respect. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  while  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  mustering  out  of  large  numbers  of  volunteer  officers 
with  their  commands.  Governor  Morton  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  Secretary  of  War^*^  earnestly  requesting 
that  all  field  and  staff  officers  then  in  the  service,  who  had 
been  promoted  and  commissioned  to  higher  grades,  but  had 
not  been  mustered  into  such  grades  by  reason  of  their  regi- 
ments or  companies  being  reduced  below  the  minimum,  should 
be  so  mustered  in  upon  their  said  commissions  at  the  date  of 
their  muster  out.  This  would  give  them  simply  the  rank  to 
which,  had  their  commands  not  been  reduced  below  the  mini- 
mum, they  would  have  been  entitled. 

It  was  urged,  that  while  such  a  muster  could  furnish  no 
claim  for  increase  of  pay  or  in  any  other  manner  affect  the 
pecuniary  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  officers 
interested,  it  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  grateful  tribute 
of  respect,  an  appropriate  recognition  of  their  faithful  services 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Government.  And  it  seemed  no  more  than  an  act  of  simple 
justice,  that  officers,  who  had  assumed  the  responsibilities  and 
performed  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which  they  had  been 
promoted,  should  have  the  titles  conferred  by  their  commis- 
sions confirmed  by  authority  of  the  Government  in  an  hon- 
orary muster. 

The  executive  authorities  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin and  other  States,  whose  co-operation  was  solicited, 
cordially  approved  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Morton,  and 

^^  Governor   Morton's   letter   is   given   in    Terrell,   Report,    1,    Appendix,    Doc. 
129:340. 
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wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  recommending  Its  favorable 
consideration.  As  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  War 
Department  would  take  favorable  action  in  the  matter,  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments  and  batteries  were  informed  of 
the  action  of  the  Executive  and  requested  to  forward  the  usual 
recommendations;  and  upon  receiving  these,  all  vacancies  in 
field,  staff  and  company  offices  were  promptly  filled  by  pro- 
motion. 

With  the  issue  of  these  commissions,  however,  the  move- 
ment ended.  The  Secretary  of  War  declined  to  order  the 
honorary  musters  on  the  ground  that  such  action  might  be 
held  to  justify  the  presentation  of  claims  for  extra  pay  and 
allowances  and  lead  to  troublesome  complications. 

While  this  decision  is  to  be  regretted  as  having  deprived 
many  gallant  officers  of  a  proper  record  in  the  national 
archives  of  the  rank  to  which  they  had  really  attained,  it  can- 
not deprive  them  of  what  is  more  valuable,  the  consciousness 
of  having  earned  that  record,  nor  can  it  lessen  the  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  by  their  late  companions  in  arms,  and 
they  will  have  the  further  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
rank  and  services  are  faithfully  recorded  in  the  military 
archives  of  their  own  State. 
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The  War  Department  (even  after  the  war)  did  not  give 
the  State  credit  for  the  number  of  troops  actually  furnished, 
and  the  most  troublesome  difficulties  grew  out  of  this  failure 
at  different  times  during  the  war.  No  adjustment  at  all  was 
attempted  until  the  first  draft  was  ordered  in  August,  1862, 
and  then,  the  settlement  was  arbitrary  and  incorrect,  for  it 
was  afterwards  shown  that  up  to  that  time  Indiana  had  an 
excess  of  25,544  three  years'  men.  The  call  was  for  nine 
months'  men,  and  the  quota  21,250,  which  being  reduced  to 
the  three  years'  standard,  only  required  5,312  men,  leaving 
the  State  still  in  excess  20,232  three  years'  men,  applicable  to 
future  calls.  The  Governor  was  fully  satisfied  that  a  correct 
accounting  would  show  that  the  State  was  largely  in  excess, 
but  as  a  large  number  of  townships  were  behind  in  furnishing 
their  just  proportion  of  men,  the  draft  was  submitted  to  as 
the  easiest  way  to  put  on  an  equal  footing  all  the  sub-districts 
in  the  State. ^ 

After  the  passage  of  the  Conscription  Act  by  Congress,  in 
March,  1863,  the  War  Department  made  an  exhibit,  from 
the  rolls  on  file,  which  purported  to  show  all  the  troops  fur- 
nished by  the  State  to  the  26th  of  May,  1863,  crediting  an 
excess  of  24,978  three  years'  men,  and  charging  21,250  nine 
months'  men  (equal  to  5,312  three  years'  men).  Afterwards 
the  Department  admitted  additional  credits  up  to  the  26th 
of  May  to  the  number  of  5,279,  making  the  total  excess  of 
credits  at  that  date  24,945  three  years'  men.  Prior  to  the  2nd 
of  September,  1862,  no  credits  were  given  for  enlistments  in 
the  regular  army,  and  although  no  reports  are  accessible  show- 

'  See  "Draft  of  1862,"  above,  49-55. 
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ing  the  number  of  regulars  enlisted  In  this  State  up  to  that 
time,  a  fair  estimate  would  fix  it  at  not  less  than  3,000.  This 
would  give  us  an  excess  on  the  26th  of  May,  1863,  of  27,945 
three  years'  men — not  including  a  large  number  enlisted  in 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  New  York  and  other  States,  for  which  no 
credit  was  allowed. 

The  Conscription  Act  was  doubtless  a  very  important  war 
measure,  but  the  above  exhibit  makes  it  clear  that  its  passage 
was  not  necessary  to  compel  Indiana  to  furnish  her  quota 
of  troops  for  the  war;  nevertheless  it  did  a  good  work  for 
us —  it  settled  all  former  credits  and  deficiencies,  and  gave  us 
a  starting  point  for  the  future. 

Until  the  20th  of  October,  1863,  all  credits  were  given  to 
the  State  at  large;  on  and  after  that  date  they  were  assigned 
to  townships  or  other  sub-districts,  according  to  the  place  of 
credit  or  residence,  as  shown  by  the  muster-in  rolls.  Then 
commenced  the  system  of  local  bounties,  which  has  already 
been  explained  in  preceding  pages. 

FIRST  SERIES   OF   VETERAN   CREDITS 

No  further  difliculty  was  met  with  in  the  settlement  of 
credits  between  the  State  and  General  Government  until  the 
re-enlistment  of  veterans  in  the  field  in  the  winter  of  1863-64 
gave  rise  to  fresh  complications.  The  following  document  so 
fully  explains  these  matters,  it  is  inserted  entire  r 

ExECUTiVE  Department  of  Indiana, 

Adjutant  General's  Office^ 
Indianapolis,  March  4th,  1861  [1865]. 
Hon.  John  U.  Pettit,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, passed  March  1st,  1865,  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  re-enlisted  Veterans  of  Indiana  volunteers  au- 
thorized up  to  this  date,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  State  on  any 
of  the  calls  of  the  President  for  volunteers  or  drafted  men,  is  11,490. 

^It  is  also  printed  in  the  Indiana  House  Journal,  1865,  pp.  864-72. 
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On  the  8th  of  December,  1863,  the  War  Department  issued  a  circular 
instructing  the  Commissaries  of  Musters,  as  follows : 

"Commissaries  of  Musters  will  cause  to  be  entered  upon  the  descrip- 
tive roll  of  Veteran  Volunteers,  the  residence  of  each  man — giving  the 
town,  county  and  State.  The  same  data  must  also  appear  on  the  copy 
of  the  roll  sent  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  in  which  the  men 
reside.  The  information  must  be  promptly  furnished,  as  upon  it  credits 
of  men  to  the  respective  States  will  be  made.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the 
number  for  the  respective  towns  and  counties,  so  that  the  credits  may 
be  properly  distributed  through  the  State.  The  residences  of  men  re- 
mustered  will,  of  course,  determine  the  town  and  county  to  which  they 
belong." 

The  rolls  of  remuster  of  re-enlisted  Veterans  were  received  at  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  Office  of  this  State,  between  the  first  day  of  January 
and  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1864,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  Veterans 
of  the  Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  Twenty-Fourth,  Twenty-Sixth,  Thirty- 
Fourth,  Forty-Sixth,  Forty-Seventh  and  Sixtieth  Regiments,  and  Third 
Cavalry,  which  were  not  received  until  after  the  draft  had  actually  tak- 
en place  under  the  call  of  July  18,  1864,  and  then  they  were  furnished 
by  the  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A.,  War  Department.  Some  of  these 
rolls  showed  the  residences  of  the  men,  and  some  contained  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1864,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State 
received  the  following  telegram: 

"Washington,  5th  February,  1864. 
"Adjutant  General  Indiana: 

"From  reports  thus  far  received,  I  fear  that  mustering  officers  in  the 
field  have  not  fully  complied  with  their  instructions  of  December  8th, 
1863,  in  reference  to  localities  to  which  re-mustered  veterans  should  be 
credited.  Therefore,  with  the  view  of  comparing  records,  and  to  insure 
prompt  and  correct  crediting  of  men,  I  respectfully  request  that  you  will 
consult  your  records  of  re-mustered  veteran  troops,  and  those  of  the 
organizations  returned  to  and  arriving  in  the  State,  on  furlough,  and 
make  therefrom  a  report  of  the  numbers  to  be  credited  to  the  respective 
localities.  Please  forward  the  report  to  me  March  1st,  and  let  it  em- 
brace all  re-musters  reported  to  you  prior  to  that  date. 

[Signed,]      "Thomas  M.  Vincent^  Assistant  Adjutant  General." 

The  report  required  was  not  completed  by  March  1st,  but  further 
time  being  given,  it  was  transmitted  April  16th,  1864,  and  embraced  all 
re-musters  reported  to  the  Adjutant  General  prior  to  that  date.    The 
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report  showed  the  following  credits  to  the  Congressional  Districts  in 
this    State  :^ 


First  District 1060 

Second  District  752 

Third  District  663 

Fourth  District  461 

Fifth  District  469 

Sixth  District  893 


Seventh  District  469 

Eighth  District  457 

Ninth  District  599 

Tenth  District 398 

Eleventh  District  508 

State  at  large  1538 

Total  credited  to  Indiana 8257  [8267] 

Credited  to  Other  States  148 


Whole  number  reported  8405 

A  similar  report  was  made  for  the  period  from  April  17th  to  May 
31st,  1864,  showing  an  aggregate  of  650,  of  which  2  were  to  the  State 
at  large  and  34  to  other  States,  leaving  614  credited  to  the  State,  ap- 
portioned as  follows: 

First  District 12 

Second  District  41 

Third  District 14 

Fourth  District  6 

Fifth  District  39 

Sixth  District  54 


Seventh  District  51 

Eighth  District  55 

Ninth  District 223 

Tenth  District 96 

Eleventh  District  23 

State  at  large 2 


Total  credited  to  Indiana  616 

Credited  to  other  States  34 

Whole  number  reported   650 

^The  Congressional  districts  were  composed  of  the  following  counties  at  this 
time:  first  district,  Daviess,  Dubois,  Gibson,  Knox,  Martin,  Pike,  Posey,  Spencer, 
Vanderburgh,  and  Warrick;  second  district,  Clark,  Crawford,  Floyd,  Harrison, 
Orange,  Perry,  Scott,  Washington;  third  district,  Bartholomew,  Brown,  Jack- 
son, Jefferson,  Jennings,  Lawrence,  Monroe,  Switzerland;  fourth  district,  Dearborn, 
Decatur,  Franklin,  Ohio,  Ripley,  Rush;  fifth  district,  Delaware,  Fayette,  Henry, 
Randolph,  Union,  Wayne;  sixth  district,  Hancock,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Marion, 
Morgan,  Shelby;  seventh  district,  Clay,  Greene,  Owen,  Parke,  Putnam,  Sullivan, 
Vermillion,  Vigo;  eighth  district,  Boone,  Carroll,  Clinton,  Fountain,  Montgomery, 
Tippecanoe,  Warren;  ninth  district,  Benton,  Cass,  Fulton,  Jasper,  Lake,  LaPorte, 
Marshall,  Miami,  Newton,  Porter,  Pulaski,  St.  Joseph,  Starke,  White;  tenth 
district,  Allen,  DeKalb,  Elkhart,  Kosciusko,  LaGrange,  Noble,  Steuben,  Whitley; 
eleventh  district,  Adams,  Blackford,  Grant,  Hamilton,  Howard,  Huntington,  Jay, 
Madison,  Tipton,  Wabash,  Wells. 
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Similar  reports  were  made  for  the  months  ending  June  30th,  July  31st 
and  August  31st,  1864,  showing  an  aggregate  of  344,  of  which  five 
were  credited  to  other  States,  and  the  remainder  distributed  as  follows: 


Seventh  District  47 

Eighth  District  20 

Ninth  District 3 

Tenth   District  2 

Eleventh   District  0 


First  District 16 

Second  District  49 

Third  District 190 

Fourth  District  12 

Fifth  District  0 

Sixth  District  0 

Total  credited  to  Indiana  339 

Credited  to  other  States  5 

Whole  number  reported  344 

All  these  reports  were  made  up  from  the  rolls  of  the  re-mustered 
veterans,  and  showed  in  the  aggregate  9,193  entitled  to  be  credited  to 
the  State,  and  187  to  other  States.  Of  the  former,  7,672  were  credited 
to  localities  within  the  State,  and  1,540  being  reported  as  having  no 
residence  on  the  rolls,  were  considered  as  credited  to  the  State  at 
large.  These  did  not,  however,  embrace  all  of  the  veterans  to  which 
the  State  was  entitled  to  a  credit,  but  only  such  as  this  office  had  rolls  for. 
On  the  13th  of  August,  1864,  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Samuel 
Breck^  in  charge  of  rolls.  War  Department,  reported  that  he  had  on 
file  the  rolls  of  veterans  (of  which  this  office  had  no  copies)  as  follows: 
Eleventh  Regiment,  287;  Thirteenth  Regiment,  189;  Twentj^-fourth 
Regiment,  226;  Twenty-sixth  Regiment,  240;  Thirty-fourth  Regiment, 
447;  Forty-sixth  Regiment,  285;  Forty-seventh,  Regiment,  437,  Sixtieth 
Regiment,  115,  and  Third  Cavalry  Regiment,  36:  total,  2,262.  Appli- 
cation was  at  once  made  for  copies  of  these  rolls,  but  it  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Department  could  not  allow  its  clerical  force  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  current  work  to  make  the  copies.  They  were  after- 
wards, in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  first  weeks  of  October,  fur- 
nished, after  the  numbers  corresponding  had  been  assigned  to  localities 
and  reported  for  credit,  by  the  Adjutant  General- of  the  State,  in  pursu- 
ance of  telegraphic  instructions,  as  follows: 

"Washington,  August  26,  1864. 
"Laz.  Noble^  Adjutant  General: 

"Exhibits  forwarded  by  you,  dated  April  15,  May  31,  June  30,  July 
31,  give  the  localities  for  9,173  veterans.  Forward  an  exhibit  giving  the 
localities  to  which  the  additional  number  claimed  by  Indiana  is  to  be 
assigned  with  a  view  to  credit  being  passed  to  the  State. 

[Signed.]  "Thomas  M.  Vincent,  A.  A.  G." 
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This  exhibit  was  made  up  by  Adjutant  General  Noble,  by  apportion- 
ing the  numbers,  pro  rata  throughout  the  State,  of  such  as  had  no  resi- 
dences upon  the  rolls,  and  by  including,  in  addition,  those  shown  upon 
supplementary  rolls,  received  after  the  date  of  former  reports.  The 
whole  number  embraced  in  this  exhibit  was  2,280,  apportioned  as  follows : 


Seventh  District  381 

Eighth  District  115 

Ninth  District 113 

Tenth  District  104 

Eleventh  District  365 


First  District 159 

Second  District  269 

Third  District 280 

Fourth  District  149 

Fifth   District   219 

Sixth   District   126 

Total  2280 

The  veterans  thus  assigned  were  451  of  the  Twenty-First  Regiment, 
282  of  the  Thirty-First  Regiment  (all  from  Seventh  District)  ;  142  of 
the  Thirtj^-Fifth  Regiment;  213  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Regiment  (mostly 
from  Second  District);  287  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment;  215  of  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Regiment  (from  First  and  Second  Districts)  ;  240 
of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Regiment;  251  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Regiment 
(all  from  Eleventh  District)  ;  and  199  of  detachments  of  different  regi- 
ments and  batteries.  This  exhibit  was  transmitted  to  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  Thomas  M.  Vincent^  September  2d,  1864,  that  officer  hav- 
ing signified,  by  telegraph,  that,  "as  the  draft  is  ordered  immediately 
after  September  5th,  that  date  is  the  latest  at  which  the  exhibit  of 
veterans"  could  "be  received  so  as  to  be  passed  to  credit." 

There  was  some  prospect,  at  this  time,  that  the  draft  would  be  post- 
poned, and  Major  Vincent  was  requested  (in  case  it  was)  to  return 
the  last-named  exhibit  for  revision,  as  it  was  not  claimed  to  be  perfect. 
In  a  report  on  this  subject,  made  to  Governor  Morton  by  General 
NoBLE^  dated  September  10th,  1864,  it  was  urged  that  "time  should  be 
allowed  to  fairly  adjust  these  credits,  and  especially  to  apportion  those 
whose  residences  are  not  given  on  rolls  among  the  townships  as  near 
where  the  veterans  actually  reside  as  possible,  and  this  can  not  be  done 
without  a  return  of  the  exhibit  furnished  Major  Vincent,  September 
2d,  for  revision.  That  revision,  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaction,  will  take 
at  least  four  weeks." 

Although  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  the 
adjustment  of  veteran  credits,  acknowledged  that  the  State  was  entitled 
to  a  total  credit  of  11,490,  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  failed  to  direct  his  Assistant  on  duty  in  Indiana  to 
credit  the  whole  number  thus  acknowledged.  Up  to  September  17th, 
1864,  only  6,576  had  been  actually  credited,  and  on  that  day  an  order 
was  received,  by  telegraph,  from  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Bureau, 
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to  give  an  additional  credit  of  3,233,  leaving  still  a  deficit  of   1,681 
men. 

The  attention  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  being  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  full  number  authorized  by  the  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A. 
had  not  yet  been  credited,  the  follovv^ing  instructions  were  given : 

"War  Department,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office, 
Washington,  September  19th,  1864. 
"Colonel  James  G.  Jones, 

"Acting  Assistant  Provost  Marshal  General,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
"Colonel:  The  State  of  Indiana  by  report  of  the  Adjutant  General 
of  that  State,  was  entitled  to  be  credited  in  the  aggregate  with  8,257  re- 
enlisted  Veteran  Volunteers  to  the  15th  of  April  last.  Colonel  Baker 
(your  predecessor)  states  that  of  this  number  but  6576  have  heretofore 
been  credited ;  should  you  upon  examination  ascertain  this  to  be  the 
case,  you  will  then  assign  the  following  number  to  the  credit  of  the 
State  in  accordance  with  the  accompanying  statement. 

[Signed,]  "T  .A.  Dodge, 

"Major  V.  R.  C.  in  charge  of  Enrollment  Bureau." 

Seventh  District  149 


Eighth  District  156 

Ninth  District 191 

Tenth  District 578 

Eleventh  District  171 


First  District 162 

Second  District  124 

Third  District 136 

Fourth  District  113 

Fifth  District  128 

Sixth  District  171 

Total  1681 

[True  footing,  2079] 

Adjutant  General  Noble,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  Colonel 
Jones,  issued  certificates  for  local  credits  to  cover  in  part,  the  1681  re- 
ferred to.  The  certificates  issued  were  for  the  number  stated  below: 


First  District   

Second  District  12 

Third   District  49 

Fourth  District  131 

Fifth  District  163 

Sixth  District  171 


Seventh  District  137 

Eighth  District  181 

Ninth  District   173 

Tenth  District   5 

Eleventh  District  197 


Total,    1219 

Unaccounted    for   462 


Number  authorized  to  be  credited  1681 
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Of  the  foregoing  facts,  all  of  which  appear  of  record  in  this  office, 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  the  different  reports  for  credit  having 
been  made  and  action  taken  thereon  prior  to  my  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  this  office. 

The  records  show  the  following  facts  as  to  the  aggregate  credits  au- 
thorized and  actually  given,  prior  to  my  administration : 

DISTRICTS.  NO.  AUTHORIZED.  NO.   ACTUALLY  CREDITED. 

First   1,409 1,009 

Second    1,235  1,219 

Third   1,281  1,275 

Fourth    741  631 

Fifth  855 723 

Sixth  — 1,244 1,343 

Seventh  1,085  1,231 

Eighth  __        803  869 

Ninth   1,129 1,283 

Tenth  __ 1,173  636 

Eleventh  1,067 1,044 


Total  12,022 11,253  [11,263] 

The  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  reported  to  Adjutant  General 
United  States  Army,  and  approved — 11,490 — and  the  number  ordered 
to  be  credited  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  was  occasioned  by  the 
latter  officer  committing  an  error  in  the  number  to  be  given  the  Tenth 
District,  in  his  order  of  September  17th,  1864,  for  a  credit  of  1,681,  and 
in  the  footing  of  the  statement  accompanying  that  order,  of  398,  and  by 
including  the  veterans  in  Indiana  organizations,  who  had  upon  rolls 
credited  themselves  to  other  States. 

In  justice  to  myself,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  all  of  the  business  re- 
lating to  the  credits  hereinbefore  mentioned,  was  transacted  during  the 
time  the  office  of  Adjutant  General  was  held  by  my  predecessor,  General 
NoBLE^  and  that  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts  has  been  prepared,  at 
viy  request,  by  the  principal  clerk  of  the  late  Adjutant  General  from  the 
books,  rolls,  and  memoranda  remaining  in  this  office. 

SECOND   SERIES   OF   VETERAN    CREDITS 

The  following  adjustment  of  veteran  credits  has  been  made  since  my 
appointment: 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1865,  Brigadier  General  T.  G.  Pitcher, 
Acting  Assistant  Provost  Marshal  General,  furnished  this  office  with  a 
"statement  of  credits  given  to  the  State  of  Indiana  on  the  books"  of 
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his  office,  "for  re-enlisted  veteran  volunteers  of  that  State,"  showing  that 
but  11,253  of  the  11,490  allowed  had  been  actually  credited,  leaving  237 
still  unaccredited.  Application  being  made  to  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  for  authority  to  credit  these  omitted  veterans,  the  following 
telegram  was  received : 

"War  Department,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  6th,  1865. 
"General  W .  H.  H.  Terrell,  Adjutant  General,  Indianapolis,  Indiana: 
"The  credit  of  re-enlisted  veterans  to  the  State  of  Indiana  appears  up- 
on our  books  as  11,490,  and  agrees  with  the  figures  in  your  office.  Gen- 
eral Pitcher  has  been  directed  to  make  the  distribution  of  the  237 
certified  by  him  as  not  credited. 

[Signed:]  "James  B.  Fry^  Provost  Marshal  General." 

It  was  claimed  by  me  that  each  of  the  237  should  be  credited  as  three 
men  on  the  pending  call  for  one  year  men,  and  not  as  a  unit,  and  the 
question  being  referred  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Bureau,  it 
was  decided  adversely,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  re- 
ceived by  General  Pitcher  : 

"War  Department,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Bureau, 
"Washington,  D.  C,  February  11th,  1865. 
"Brig.  Gen.  T.  G.  Pitcher^  Act.  Ass't.  Provost  Marshal  General,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: 

"General:  The  Provost  Marshal  General  directs,  that,  in  distribut- 
ing the  credits  to  which  the  localities  in  the  State  of  Indiana  are  en- 
titled, on  account  of  the  237  veterans  authorized  by  his  telegram  of  the 
6th  instant,  that  as  these  credits  have  not  been  applied  on  the  July  call, 
they  are  each  a  credit  for  three  years  of  service,  and  you  will  reduce  the 
quotas  for  the  localities  entitled  to  the  credit  by  deducting  the  number 
of  men  to  which  they  are  entitled,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  237. 
"I  am.  General,  very  respectfully.  Your  Obedient  Servant, 
[Signed:]       "N.  L.  Jeffries,  Colonel  Veteran  Reserve  Corps." 

The  duty  of  assigning  said  unassigned  re-enlisted  veterans  for  credit, 
having  devolved  upon  the  undersigned,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  assign 
them  to  such  localities  as  would  pay,  for  their  benefit,  a  fair  local  bounty 
for  the  credits  thus  given,  and  the  distribution  of  the  same  was  accord- 
ingly made.-^  .  .  . 

''The  distribution  is  shown  in  Terrell's  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1865.  House  Journal,  1865,  p.  872.  For  the  complete  list  of  re-enlisted  vet- 
erans, where  credited,  and  disposition  made  of  their  bounties,  see  Terrell, 
Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  21:151-55. 
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Said  bounties,  being  the  highest  which  could  be  obtained  for  said 
credits,  were  duly  paid,  and  the  money  deposited  by  the  local  authorities 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  to  the  credit  of  each  Veteran 
by  name,  and  a  certificate  of  deposit  issued  for  the  amount  in  each  case, 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  proper  party,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
to  the  order  of  his  widow,  or  if  he  have  no  widow,  to  his  father  or 
widowed  mother ;  otherwise,  to  his  legal  heirs.  And,  in  case  said  bounty 
shall  remain  unclaimed  for  the  period  of  two  years,  it  is  provided  in 
the  certificate  of  deposit,  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  arising  from  "Estates  without  heirs." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  W.  H.  H.  Terrell, 

Adjutant   General  of   Indiana. 

QUOTAS 

The  quotas,  under  the  several  calls,  were  assigned  to  the 
States  and  Congressional  Districts  by  the  Provost  Marshal 
General,  and  to  townships  and  other  sub-districts  by  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Provost  Marshal,  on  the  basis  of  the  enrollment, 
taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  troops  previously 
furnished.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  the  people  of  any  township 
or  sub-district  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  their  quotas.  They 
were  either  too  large  for  the  number  of  men  enrolled  and 
liable  to  do  military  duty,  or  else  proper  credit  had  not  been 
given  for  all  the  men  previously  enlisted.  The  State  authori- 
ties also  frequently  found  just  reason  to  object  to  the  general 
quotas  assigned  as  being  excessive  and  incorrect.  Thus,  when 
a  draft  was  ordered  to  be  made  on  the  10th  of  March,  1864, 
it  was  clearly  evident  to  the  mind  of  the  Governor  that  the 
quotas  assigned  to  Indiana  for  the  years  1861  and  1862  were 
largely  excessive,  and  that  under  any  construction  or  calcula- 
tion, the  then  pending  quota,  as  well  as  all  previous  ones,  had 
more  than  been  filled.  He  did  not  guess  at  this  conclusion, 
but  reached  it  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  matter 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  yet  a  draft  was  actually 
insisted  on,  and  Colonel  Baker,  Acting  Assistant  Provost 
Marshal  General  for  the  State,  under  the  orders  of  his  Chief, 
had  fully  made  all  his  preparations  to  commence  it  at  the  time 
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designated.  This  appeared  to  the  Governor  flagrantly  unjust. 
The  nation  was  entitled  to  all  the  forces  it  needed,  but  could 
rightfully  only  draw  upon  a  State  for  its  equitable  proportion 
of  the  general  whole;  Indiana  had  furnished  more  than  her 
share  already;  it  was  not  right,  therefore,  to  force  a  draft 
upon  us  merely  because  a  few  sub-districts  were  in  arrears, 
which,  if  allowed  time,  would  wipe  out  their  deficiencies  by 
furnishing  volunteers.  If  all  the  other  States  called  on  had 
furnished  their  proportion,  there  would  certainly  have  been 
no  occasion  to  require  us  to  furnish  more  than  ours.  The 
Governor  very  properly  protested  against  such  inequality  and 
unfairness,  and  so  plainly  did  he  make  the  facts  appear,  the 
threatened  draft  was  promptly  stopped.  The  following  tele- 
grams will  fully  explain  the  stand  he  took: 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  February  29th,  1864. 
Colonel  James  B.  Fry,  Provost  Marshal  General,  JVashington,  D.  C. 
On  the  basis  of  population  shown  by  the  census  of  1860,  including 
one-half  of  the  white  population  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  omitting 
California,  Oregon  and  all  the  rebel  States  and  Territories,  the  calls 
made  on  Indiana  in  1861  and  1862  were  excessive  6,199.  On  the  basis 
of  the  enrollment  the  calls  during  the  same  year  were  excessive  to  the 
number  of  9986.  Upon  any  basis  of  calculation,  with  the  number  of 
men  known  to  be  recruited  in  the  State  and  re-enlisted  in  the  field,  it  is 
certain  that  the  State  has  more  than  filled  her  quota  under  all  the  calls. 
Many  localities  are  paying  heavy  bounties,  and  it  will  occasion  great 
complaint  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  this  after  the  quota  is  filled.  State- 
ment mailed  to-day. 

O.  P.  Morton. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  March  1st,  1864. 
Colonel  James  B.  Fry, 

Provost  Marshal  General,  JVashington,  D.  C. 
Colonel  Baker  has  just  shown  me  a  dispatch,  in  which  he  is  required 
to  commence  the  draft  on  the  10th  of  March,  in  all  sub-districts  that 
have  not  furnished  their  quotas.  Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  sub-dis- 
tricts are  to  be  drafted  when  the  State  in  the  aggregate  has  filled  her 
quota?  O.  P.  Morton. 
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Indianapolis,  Indiana,  March  3d,  1864. 

Colonel  James  B.  Fry, 

Provost  Marshal   General,   Washington   City: 

Let  me  earnestly  invite  the  Government  to  pause,  before  adopting  a 
construction  requiring  a  draft  in  a  State  that  has  filled  her  quota  in  the 
aggregate. 

O.  P.  Morton. 

THIRD  SERIES  OF  VETERAN  CREDITS 

The  Muster-in  Rolls  of  the  re-enlisted  Veterans  of  the 
Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  Twenty-Fourth,  Twenty-Sixth,  Thirty- 
Fourth,  Forty-Sixth,  Forty-Seventh  and  Sixtieth  Regiments, 
and  Third  Cavalry  Regiment,  were  received  at  this  office  in 
September  and  October,  1864.  These  rolls  showed  the  resi- 
dence of  most  of  the  men,  and  the  residence  thus  given  settled 
the  question  as  to  local  credit,  according  to  the  mustering 
regulations.  Prior  to  their  receipt,  however,  these  Veterans 
had  been  credited,  by  Adjutant  General  Noble,  by  numbers, 
as  part  of  the  State's  aggregate  credit,  and  It  was  decided 
by  the  Acting  Assistant  Provost  General,  that  the  credits 
shown  on  the  rolls  could  not  be  given  to  the  localities  without 
a  withdrawal  of  an  equal  number  from  other  localities,  and 
knowing  that  the  application  of  such  a  rule  would  result  In 
confusion  and  dissatisfaction,  the  claim  for  credits,  under  It, 
was  not  pressed.  Applications  were,  however,  made  direct  to 
the  War  Department  by  parties  Interested,  In  behalf  of  Cass 
and  Marlon  counties,  and  this  office  furnished  all  the  Informa- 
tion In  Its  possession  to  enable  the  parties  to  prosecute  their 
claims.  The  War  Department,  however,  did  not  arrange  the 
matter  satisfactorily.  In  March,  1865,  Governor  Morton 
gave  the  subject  his  personal  attention,  and  obtained  from 
Brigadier  General  J.  B.  Fry,  Provost  Marshal  General,  an 
order  to  credit  Cass  county  with  82  men,  Indianapolis  and 
Marlon  county  172,  and  Huntington  county  SG  men,  veterans 
of  some  of  the  regiments  referred  to;  and,  also,  a  promise 
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that  credits  should  be  given  to  other  counties  entitled  to  them 
upon  the  same  principle.  The  localities  named  were  the  only 
ones  where  the  exact  numbers  were  known  without  a  careful 
examination  of  the  rolls — hence  the  reason  for  the  order  in 
their  case,  prior  to  the  orders  subsequently  given. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1865,  General  Pitcher  received  a 
telegram  from  General  Fry,  directing  the  credits  to  be  made 
as  stated,  and  copies  of  the  Muster-in-  Rolls  of  such  Veterans 
of  the  Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  Twenty-Sixth,  Forty-Sixth  and 
Forty-Seventh  Regiments,  as  had  credited  themselves  to  locali- 
ties in  Marion,  Cass  and  Huntington  counties,  were  furnished 
General  Pitcher,  that  he  might  give  the  credits  to  the  precise 
localities  named  on  the  rolls.  The  number  thus  credited 
was  310. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1865,  the  rolls  of  the  Eleventh, 
Thirteenth,  Twenty-Fourth,  Twenty-Sixth,  Thirty-Fourth, 
Forty-Sixth  and  Forty-Seventh  Regiments,  and  Third  Cavalry 
Regiment,  were  copied  with  a  view  of  giving  General  Pitcher 
information  upon  which  to  give  the  proper  credits  when  Gen- 
eral Fry  should  direct  him  to  do  so.  These  copies  did  not 
embrace  any  of  the  names  shown  upon  the  copies  furnished 
March  18th,  1865,  relating  to  credits  in  Cass,  Marion  and 
Huntington  counties.  A  report,  by  telegraph,  of  the  numbers 
shown  to  the  counties  entitled  to  credit,  was  made  to  General 
Fry,  March  28th,  with  the  request  that  he  would  order  the 
credits  to  be  given  accordingly.  A  report  was  also  prepared 
to  accompany  the  copies  of  rolls  for  General  Pitcher,  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  these  credits  by  townships,  counties  and 
Congressional  Districts.  The  whole  number  shown  to  be  en- 
titled to  be  credited  by  this  report  is  1,381,  which  is  addi- 
tional to  the  310  credited  March  18th,  1865,  making  the 
whole  number  1,691. 

On  the  29th  March,  1865,  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
made  the  following  order,  a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  this 
office  by  Brigadier  General  T.  G.  Pitcher,  Acting  Assistant 
Provost  Marshal  General,  April  1st,   1865: 
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War  Department,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  29th,  1865. 

Brig.   Gen.   T.   G.   Pitcher,  Act.   Asst.   Provost  Marshal   General, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

General:  The  Provost  Marshal  General  directs  that  the  following 
credits  for  veteran  volunteers  be  given  to  the  localities  named  below: 

Co.                             No.  Co.  No.  Co.                             No. 

Knox 17    Ohio  2  Carroll  52 

Daviess  1    Henry  5  Tippecanoe  11 

Perry    20    Randolph   4  LaPorte    3 

Floyd    1   Johnson 3  Marshall 5 

Bartholomew   3    Morgan    17  Allen 26 

Jennings  28    Hancock  5  Adams    65 

Ripley  4   Vigo   36  Howard    55 

Dearborn    45   Vermillion    4  Grant  78 

Wayne   7    Clay   5  Madison  90 

Union  1    Fountain  1  Parke   2 

Fayette  4   Warren    1  Montgomery    38 

Hendricks  8    Miami    11  Boone  23 

Shelby  5    Pulaski  35  Clinton  9 

Marion  11    White  57  Fulton 48 

Vanderburgh    8    Kosciusko  9  Jasper  2 

Scott  1    Huntington    104  DeKalb  2 

Orange  1    Hamilton   6  Wells   102 

Jefferson  24  Jay    37  Tipton    43 

Switzerland    8    Sullivan    5  Wabash    134 

Franklin  1    Putnam    3  Blackford  39 

Decatur 7 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant. 

[Signed:]  G.  W.  Elcott,  Capt.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1865,  I  transmitted  to 
Brigadier  General  T.  G.  Pitcher,  Acting  Assistant  Provost 
Marshal  General,  the  copies  of  rolls  and  report  referred  to, 
who  directed  the  Provost  Marshals  of  the  different  Districts 
to  give  the  credits  to  the  townships  indicated  in  said  report, 
and  the  same  were  credited  accordingly.  This  closed  all  con- 
troversies connected  with  the  credits  of  re-enlisted  veterans. 
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ADDITIONAL   CREDITS 

Near  the  dose  of  the  war  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed* 
requiring  credit  to  be  given  for  all  troops  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  for  a  less  period  than  six  months 
(including  three  months'  men)  since  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion.  Indiana  was  accordingly  credited  on  the  last  call 
with  6,409  three  months'  men,  and  7,197  one  hundred  days' 
men,  making  altogether  13,606  men,  or  3,574  years  of 
service  aggregating  1,191  three  years'  men.  Seventy-one  naval 
enlistments  and  twenty-one  representative  recruits  were  also 
credited. 

CORRECTION   AND   SUMMARY 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  at  the  close  of  the 
War  reported  the  grand  total  of  troops,  furnished  by  the 
State  for  all  terms  of  service,  at  194,363  men.  ...  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  reached  208,367,  as  shown  by  the  rolls 
and  records  of  this  office,  for  the  following  terms  of  service  :•'' 

Three  years'  men 165,717 

One  year  men 21,642 

Nine  months'  men 742 

Six  months'  men 4,082 

One  hundred  days'  men 7,415 

Three  months'  men 6,308 

Sixty  days'  men 587 

Thirty  days'   men 1,874 

Grand  Total 208,367 

These  forces  were  organized  into  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  regiments  of  infantry,  thirteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  one 
regiment  of  heavy  artillery  and  twenty-six  batteries  of  light 

*Act  approved    March   3,    1865,    Sec.    15.     U.    S.    Statutes   at   Large,    13(1863- 
65)  :+89. 

^  See  table  summarizing  troops  furnished  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  Terrell, 
Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  1 :5-6,  and  detailed  statement  of  troops  furnished, 
pp.  6  ff. 
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artillery,  besides  independent  companies,  recruits  for  Han- 
cock's Corps,  U.S.  Veteran  Volunteeer  Engineers,  etc.;  the 
aggregate  number  for  the  several  arms  of  the  service  being 
as  follows : 

Infantry    175,776  men. 

Cavalry  21,605  men. 

Artillery   10,986  men. 

Grand   Total 208,367  men. 
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STATE   MILITIA 


The  act  of  May  11th,  1861,  under  which  the  Legion  was 
organized  and  all  its  operations  conducted,  is  discussed  else- 
where in  this  volume.  The  most  important  features  of  the 
service  rendered  by  this  organization  are  fully  detailed  under 
the  titles  of  "Kirby  Smith's  Campaign,"  "The  Hines  and 
Morgan  Raids,"  and  "Morgan's  Last  Kentucky  Raid."^ 

The  scarcity  of  arms  prevented  the  Governor  from  attempt- 
ing to  place  the  militia  on  a  war  footing  until  September,  1861. 
Companies  had  been  organized  under  the  law  in  almost  every 
county;  and  on  the  Ohio  river  border  and  in  some  of  the  in- 
terior counties  a  number  of  regiments  and  battalions  were 
enrolled.  Failing  to  receive  arms  promptly,  many  of  these 
organizations  were  broken  up  and  abandoned — a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  members  enlisting  in  the  volunteer  service. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1861,  Major  John  Love,  of 
Marion,  and  Colonel  John  L.  Mansfield,  of  Jefferson,  were 
commissioned  to  organize  the  Legion  upon  a  systematic  plan 
for  active  service,  the  former  with  the  rank  of  Major  General 
and  the  latter  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier.  These  gentlemen 
were  by  education  and  experience  well  qualified  to  discharge 
the  important  trust  committed  to  them;  they  entered  upon 
their  duties  with  zeal  and  spirit  and  by  laborious  effort,  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  partial  organization  of  the  militia  in  all  the  south- 
ern or  border  counties  of  the  State.  They  were  greatly  aided 
in  their  labors  by  Brigadier  Generals  James  E.  Blythe,  of 

'  See  below,  190-261. 

(135) 
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Vanderburgh,  and  Alexander  C.  Downey,  of  Ohio,  and 
their  subordinate  officers,  among  whom  may  be  worthily  men- 
tioned Colonels  Enoch  R.  James  and  John  A.  Mann,  of 
Posey;  William  E.  Hollingsworth,  of  Vanderburgh; 
Daniel  F.  Bates,  of  Warrick;  John  W.  Crooks,  of  Spen- 
cer; Charles  H.  Mason  and  Charles  Fournier,  of  Perry; 
Horatio  Woodbury  and  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Crawford; 
Lewis  Jordan,  Senior,  of  Harrison;  Benjamin  F.  Scribner 
and  William  W.  Tuley,  of  Floyd;  John  N.  Ingram  and 
John  F.  Willey,  of  Clark;  Samuel  B.  Sering,  of  Jefferson; 
George  W.  Malick  and  Kennedy  Brown,  of  Jennings; 
Oliver  Ormsby,  of  Switzerland;  Hugh  T.  Williams,  of 
Ohio,  and  John  H.  Burkam,  of  Dearborn.  The  Honorable 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  of  Vigo,  and  Morton  C.  Hunter, 
Esq.,  of  Monroe,  were  also  commissioned  Brigadier  Generals, 
and  succeeded  in  organizing  several  very  fine  regiments. 

For  the  purpose  of  producing  greater  uniformity  in  drill 
and  discipline,  and  to  infuse  a  higher  degree  of  military  spirit 
into  the  minds  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Legion,  the 
Governor  ordered  an  Encampment  of  Instruction  to  be  held 
at  Indianapolis,  commencing  on  the  16th  of  October,  1862.  A 
new  and  complete  cantonment,  called  Burnside  Barracks,  was 
erected  near  the  city  for  this  purpose,  under  the  direction  of 
Quartermaster-General  Stone.  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred officers  assembled  and  were  placed  under  regimental 
organization.  Six  companies  were  formed  with  the  usual  com- 
pany and  subordinate  officers,  and  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Colonel  (afterwards  Brigadier  General)  Henry  B. 
Carrington,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  a  suitable  corps 
of  assistants,  aided  by  Major  General  LoVE,  as  commandant. 
The  organization  of  companies  was  maintained  during  the 
Encampment,  which  continued  for  two  weeks;  hours  of  duty 
were  published  in  general  orders  prescribing  the  routine  of 
the  camp,  and  everything  was  conducted  in  strict  accordance 
with  military  regulations  and  usage.  The  first  week  was  em- 
ployed in  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  manual 
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of  arms  and  squad  drill;  during  the  second  week,  company 
and  battalion  drill  were  added,  and  the  members  of  the  En- 
campment were  as  thoroughly  instructed  as  the  short  duration 
of  the  school  would  permit.  The  officers  were  highly  gratified 
with  the  progress  made,  and  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Encampment  returned  to  their  homes  with  renewed  zeal  and 
determination  to  make  their  commands  more  efficient  and 
reliable  for  active  service. 

Major  General  LovE  having  resigned  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  the  command  devolved  upon  Brigadier  General 
Mansfield,  under  whom  the  Legion  continued  to  increase  in 
strength  and  efficiency.  He  was  promoted  Major  General 
July  30,  1864,  and  was  relieved  from  duty  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1865,  his  services  being  no  longer  necessary.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  military  duties  which  devolved  upon 
General  Mansfield,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  by  the 
Governor  to  investigate  and  settle  matters  of  much  public 
importance  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  through  his  ener- 
getic efforts  and  sound  judgment  many  internal  strifes  and 
troubles  were  quieted  and  order  maintained.  His  fine  abilities 
were  on  many  occasions  strikingly  displayed  in  allaying  public 
excitement  and  reconciling  the  people  of  disturbed  localities 
to  the  peculiar  and  complicated  circumstances  created  by  the 
war. 

The  Honorable  James  Hughes,  of  Monroe,  was  ap- 
pointed Brigadier  General  on  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  and  was 
promoted  Major  General  on  the  1st  of  August,  1864.  He 
took  an  important  part  in  the  Morgan  raid  of  1863,^  and 
in  all  subsequent  defensive  operations  within  the  limits  of  his 
division.  The  expedition  to  Kentucky  in  August,  1864,^  was 
planned  by  him,  but  as  the  troops  were  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
State,  Major  General  HovEY,  United  States  Volunteers,  was 
invited  to  take  command — General  Hughes  co-operating. 

"  See  below,  209-54. 

^  See  "Adam  Johnson's  Threatened  Raid,"  below,  262-66. 
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Colonel  Henry  Jordan,  of  Harrison,  formerly  of  the  17th 
Indiana  Mounted  Infantry,  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer, 
was  appointed  Brigadier  General  on  the  9th  of  August,  1864, 
and  was  actively  employed  for  several  months  under  General 
Hughes  in  guarding  the  border  between  New  Albany  and 
Troy,  and  in  quelling  disloyal  combinations  and  threatened 
outbreaks  in  the  counties  embraced  in  his  command.  His 
prudence  and  good  management  was  shown  in  suppressing  the 
"Orange  and  Crawford  Conspiracy"  in  October,  1864.^  This 
was  a  formidable  combination,  organized  ostensibly  to  resist 
the  draft,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  the  dishonest  appropriation 
of  property  appeared  to  be  one  of  its  main  objects.  It  was 
composed  of  more  than  three  hundred  disloyal  citizens,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  conscript  deserters,  and  was  headed  by 
a  number  of  guerrillas  from  Kentucky,  whose  connection  with 
the  scheme  was  induced  solely  by  the  hope  of  plunder.  Some 
fifty  flagrant  robberies  were  committed.  The  Legion  very 
promptly  suppressed  the  movement,  and  upwards  of  ninety 
arrests  were  made.  Further  violent  proceedings  were  pre- 
vented by  calling  into  active  service  Captain  Aydelotte's 
company  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  which  was  posted  at  Hart- 
ford, Crawford  county,  by  General  Jordan,  for  about  six 
weeks.  This  ended  the  trouble,  and  the  services  of  an  active 
force  being  no  longer  required.  General  Jordan  was  relieved 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1864.  His  brief  administration 
of  military  affairs,  in  one  of  the  most  disaffected  districts  of 
the  State,  was  highly  creditable  and  productive  of  the  best 
results. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1863,  upon  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Morton,  Brigadier  General  Henry  B.  Carrington, 
United  States  Volunteers,  previously  Chief  Mustering  Officer 
and  Commander  of  the  District  of  Indiana,  then  in  Ohio,  was 
ordered  to  report  at  Indianapolis,  for  such  duty  as  the  Gov- 

*  See  below,  363-66,  and  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Jordan,  October  7, 
1864,  in  "Operations  of  the  Indiana  Legion  and  Minute  Men,  1863,  1864,"  in 
Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  11:448-52. 
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ernor  might  assign  to  him.  The  Morgan  Raid  followed,  and 
General  Carrington's  fine  abilities  as  a  mustering  officer  and 
organizer  of  troops  in  an  emergency  were  a  most  valuable 
acquisition.  After  the  raid  was  over,  he  was  directed  to  more 
thoroughly  organize  the  Legion,  and  for  the  ten  months  suc- 
ceeding he  was  industriously  and  actively  engaged  in  this 
important  work,  giving  much  attention  also  to  the  recruitment 
of  volunteers.  He  visited  some  thirty-five  counties,  and  spent 
considerable  time  in  instructing  the  militia  in  drill  and  disci- 
pline. About  eighteen  thousand  stand  of  small  arms  were 
issued  to  the  organized  Legion,  besides  a  number  of  pieces  of 
artillery,  during  the  time  he  was  acting  under  the  Governor's 
orders.^  Not  the  least  important  service  rendered  by  him  to 
the  State  and  Nation  was  the  discovery  and  exposure  of  the 
treasonable  organization  known  as  the  "Sons  of  Liberty," 
which,  but  for  his  efforts,  would  probably  have  caused  much 
trouble  and  bloodshed.*'  His  great  energy  and  industry,  his 
willingness  to  assume  responsibilities,  when  required  by  the 
demands  of  the  hour,  his  admirable  way  of  working  through 
or  around  obstacles,  and  "stirring  up  things  generally,"  at 
times  when  haste  was  essential  to  success,  told  on  many  occa- 
sions with  wonderful  effect,  and  very  materially  aided  in  se- 
curing for  Indiana  the  proud  name  she  won  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  her  troops  were  thrown  into  the  field,  and  the 
efficiency  of  her  militia  at  home.  .  .  . 

ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    LEGION'^ 

General-in-chief. 
Major  General  John  Love^  from  September  10th,  1861,  to  January 
1st,  1863. 

^  See  Carrington's  report  on  his  military  administration  while  on  duty  in 
Indiana,  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  77:271-74. 

°  See  below,  376,  and  "Exposure  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty — a  Secret  Treason- 
able Organization,  General  Carrington's  Report"  in  ibid.,  1,  Appendix,  Doc. 
79 :274-76. 

^A  complete  roster  of  officers  of  the  Indiana  Legion  is  given  in  ibid,, 
3:456-604. 
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FIRST    MILITARY    DIVISION. 

Major  General  John  L.  Mansfield,  from  July  30th,  1864,  to 
November  1st,  1865. 

This  Division  was  composed  of  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
Ninth  Brigades. 

second  military  division. 

Major  General  James  Hughes,,  commissioned  August  1st,  1864. 

This  Division  was  composed  of  the  First,  Second,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Brigades. 

FIRST   BRIGADE SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brigadier  General  Andrew  Lewis,  commissioned  June  7th,  1861  ; 
resigned. 

Brigadier  General  James  E.  Blythe,  commissioned  November  1st, 
1861  ;  deceased. 

This  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  organized  militia  in  the  counties 
of  Posey,  Vanderburgh,  Warrick,  Gibson,  Spencer,  Dubois,  Pike,  Knox, 
Daviess,  Martin,  Greene  and  Sullivan. 

SECOND    BRIGADE SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brigadier  General  James  Hughes,  commissioned  July  1st,  1863; 
promoted. 

Brigadier  General  Henry  Jordan,  commissioned  August  9th,  1864. 

This  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  organized  militia  in  the  counties 
of  Perry,  Crawford,  Harrison,  Floyd,  Clark,  Scott,  Washington,  Jack- 
son, Brown,  Lawrence,  Orange,  Monroe  and  Owen. 

THIRD    BRIGADE FIRST    DIVISION. 

Brigadier  General  John  L.  Mansfield,  from  September  10th,  1861, 
to  July  30th,  1864. 

This  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  organized  militia  in  the  counties 
of  Jefferson,  Switzerland,  Jennings,  Batholomew,  Morgan,  Hendricks, 
Marion,  Johnson,  Hamilton  and  Boone. 

FOURTH    BRIGADE FIRST    DIVISION. 

Brigadier  General  Alexander  C.  Downey,  commissioned  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1861. 

This  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  organized  militia  in  the  counties 
of  Ohio,  Dearborn,  Ripley,  Decatur,  Franklin,  Union,  Fayette,  Rush 
and  Shelby. 

FIFTH    BRIGADE FIRST    DIVISION. 

No  General  Officer  com?nissioned  for  this  Brigade. 
It  was  composed  of  the  organized  militia  in  the  counties  of  Wayne, 
Hancock,   Delaware,   Randolph,   Henry,   Madison,  Jay,   Blackford  and 
Grant. 
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SIXTH  BRIGADE FIRST  DIVISION. 

No  General  Officer  commissioned  for  this  Brigade. 
It  was  composed  of  the  organized  militia  in  the  counties  of  Howard, 
Wabash,  Miami,  Cass,  Clinton,  Carroll,  Fulton  and  Tipton. 

SEVENTH    BRIGADE SECOND   DIVISION. 

No  General  Officer  cominissioned  for  this  Brigade. 
It  was  composed  of  the  organized  militia  in  the  counties  of  Vigo, 
Clay,  Putnam,  Parke,  Vermillion,  Fountain,  Warren,  Benton,  Tippe- 
canoe and  Montgomery. 

EIGHTH   BRIGADE SECOND  DIVISION. 

No  General  Officer  commissioned  for  this  Brigade. 
It  was  composed  of  the  organized  militia  in  the  counties  of  White, 
Jasper,  Pulaski,  Marshall,  Newton,  St.  Joseph,  LaPorte,  Starke,  Porter 
and  Lake. 

NINTH    BRIGADE FIRST  DIVISION. 

No  General  Officer  commissioned  for  this  Brigade. 

It  was  composed  of  the  organized  militia  in  the  counties  of  Allen, 
DeKalb,  Huntington,  Kosciusko,  LaGrange,  Noble,  Steuben,  Wells, 
Whitley,  Adams  and  Elkhart. 

Brigadier  General  Morton  C.  Hunter^  commissioned  November 
1st,  1861 ;  assigned  to  command  the  Fifth  Brigade,  then  composed  of 
the  organized  militia  of  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Brown,  Jackson  and 
Lawrence,  which  were  attached  to  the  Second  Brigade,  March  27th, 
1863.  General  Hunter  entered  the  United  States  service,  August  27th, 
1862,  as  Colonel  of  the  Eighty-Second  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers. 

Brigadier  General  Richard  W.  Thompson,  commissioned  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1861 ;  assigned  to  command  the  Sixth  Brigade,  then  composed 
of  the  organized  militia  in  counties  of  Vigo,  Clay,  Owen,  Greene  and 
Sullivan.  The  two  first  named  counties  were  attached  to  the  Seventh 
Brigade,  Owen  to  the  Second  Brigade,  and  Greene  and  Sullivan  to  the 
First  Brigade,  March  27th,  1863.  General  Thompson  entered  the 
U.S.  service  May  1st,  1863,  as  Captain  and  Provost  Marshal  of  the 
Seventh    Congressional   District. 

The  First  Regiment,  First  Brigade  {Posey  County 
Regiment)  was  partially  organized  by  Colonel  Alvin  P. 
HovEY,  early  in  the  summer  of  1861,  as  soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  May  11th,  as  the  necessary  orders  could 
be  promulgated,  appointments  made  and  arms  supplied.  Col- 
onel HovEY  evinced  the  utmost  zeal,  energy  and  tact,  to  vs^hich 
the  loyal  people  of  his  county  responded  with  cordial  alacrity. 
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and  his  command  was  making  rapid  progress  towards  military 
efficiency,  when,  about  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment, he  resigned  his  commission  to  accept  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Indiana  Volunteers.  His  successor. 
Colonel  Enoch  R.  James,  continued  the  work  so  successfully 
begun,  and  soon  had  nine  companies  of  infantry  and  one  com- 
pany of  artillery  fully  armed,  partially  uniformed  and  well 
drilled.  Company  and  battalion  drills  were  well  attended  for 
several  months,  and  the  regiment,  on  frequent  dress  parades, 
received  the  commendations  of  military  men  for  their  profi- 
ciency in  the  manual  of  arms  and  soldierly  bearing. 

On  several  occasions,  during  Colonel  James's  incumbency, 
the  people  of  Mount  Vernon  were  alarmed  by  threats  of  guer- 
rilla incursions,  but  the  promptness  with  which  the  Legion 
rallied  for  the  defense  of  the  town,  allayed  public  apprehen- 
sion and  restored  a  sense  of  security.  Detachments  from  the 
"Independent  Guards"  and  the  "Union  Rifles"  rendered  im- 
portant service  in  assisting  to  make  arrests  of  dangerous  char- 
acters in  Kentucky.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  a  detail  of  about 
ten  men  from  each  company  was  called  out  to  guard  prisoners 
at  Camp  Morton.  The  men  promptly  reported  at  rendezvous, 
but  the  order  being  countermanded,  they  returned  to  their 
homes.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Colonel  James,  a  little  more 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  appointment.  Colonel  John 
A.  Mann  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and,  entering  at 
once  upon  his  duty,  he  proceeded  to  organize  two  new  com- 
panies— one  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry —  to  take  the 
places  of  two  of  the  original  companies  which  had  been  dis- 
banded on  account  of  most  of  their  members  having  entered 
the  active  volunteer  service. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Legion  was  the  portal 
through  which  thousands  of  the  best  of  our  soldiers  entered 
the  army.  The  martial  enthusiasm  which  it  awakened  and 
nurtured,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  home  service,  however 
important  that  duty  might  be  regarded,  and  the  Legion  soon 
came  to  be  viewed  as  the  nursery  from  which  the  old  regi- 
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ments  and  batteries  of  volunteers  were  to  be  recruited  and 
new  ones  organized.  While  this  result  was  unfavorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  permanency  and  efficiency  in  the  organization 
relied  upon  for  home  defense,  it  was  of  immeasurable  import- 
ance in  securing  a  ready  response  to  calls  for  volunteers,  and 
thus  enabled  the  State  to  promptly  fill  her  quota  under  each 
successive  call. 

The  cavalry  company,  well  officered,  thoroughly  drilled  and 
effectively  armed,  was  often  called  upon  for  scouting  and 
picket  duty,  when  the  presence  of  guerrillas  on  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  river  admonished  the  military  authorities  of  the 
necessity  of  vigilance  and  preparation. 

Immediately  after  the  issue  of  Governor  Morton's  order^ 
of  September  5th,  1862,  for  the  organization  of  the  reserve 
militia.  Colonel  Mann  proceeded  to  organize  and  drill  that 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  his  county,  and  in  a  few  days,  had 
twenty-one  companies  formed.  They  met  regularly  and  were 
rapidly  advancing  in  drill  and  discipline  when  the  Governor's 
order,  relieving  them  from  further  attendance,  was  issued. 
Unfortunately  the  order  to  discontinue  drills  was  understood 
as  applying  to  the  Legion  as  well  as  to  the  newly  organized 
companies,  from  which  misconstruction  the  morale  of  all  the 
companies  of  the  First  Regiment  suffered  severely,  and  for  a 
long  time  much  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  regimental 
commander  in  his  efforts  to  induce  them  to  turn  out  for  com- 
pany or  battalion  exercises. 

Guerrilla  parties,  roaming  through  Henderson,  Union  and 
adjacent  counties  of  Kentucky,  plundering  the  inhabitants  and 
committing  almost  every  species  of  outrage,  were  a  constant 
source  of  alarm  to  the  citizens  of  our  southwestern  counties, 
and  they  were  rarely  free  from  apprehensions  of  raids.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  of  1863,  alarms  occurred  with 
unusual  frequency,  and  the  First  Regiment  was  often  called 

*  Governor  Morton's  order  placing  the  militia  under  arms  is  given  in 
Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  124:334-35. 
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upon  to  do  guard  duty  along  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles. 

Late  at  night,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1863,  Colonel  Mann 
received  orders  from  Governor  Morton  to  hold  his  com- 
mand In  readiness  for  Immediate  service  In  preventing  rebel 
reinforcements,  the  raid  of  John  Morgan  being  then  in 
progress  through  another  section  of  the  State.  Messengers 
were  dispatched  to  rally  the  companies,  and  although  many 
of  the  men  resided  at  a  distance,  some  of  them  as  far  as 
fourteen  miles  from  headquarters,  such  promptitude  was  dis- 
played that  every  company,  and  nearly  every  man  belonging 
to  the  regiment,  had  reported  at  Mount  Vernon  before  noon 
of  the  10th.  At  nine  P.  M.,  seven  companies  of  Infantry 
embarked  on  board  transports  and  proceeded  up  the  river, 
while  the  cavalry  marched  in  the  same  direction.  Arriving  at 
Evansville,  the  regiment  went  Into  camp  with  other  troops 
rendezvoused  at  that  point.  Rumors  of  a  threatened  guerrilla 
raid,  as  a  countermovement  to  help  Morgan,  into  Posey 
county,  induced  Colonel  Mann  to  return  to  Mount  Vernon 
the  next  day  with  the  cavalry.  The  infantry  remained  at 
Evansville  several  days,  when,  it  being  evident  that  they  could 
not  be  used  against  Morgan,  they  were  ordered  to  report 
to  Colonel  Mann  at  Mount  Vernon,  by  whom  they  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes. 

During  the  remainder  of  1863  unusual  quiet  reigned  along 
the  border,  and  this  command  was  not  called  upon  for  further 
service. 

The  year  1864  was  characterized  by  frequent  alarms  and 
the  services  of  the  First  Regiment  were  varied  and  arduous. 
Forrest's  raid  through  Western  Kentucky,  and  his  attack  on 
Paducah  in  March  of  that  year,  created  an  apprehension  that 
he  Intended  moving  northward,  striking  the  Ohio  at  Union- 
town  or  Henderson,  and  thence  raiding  upon  the  border  towns 
of  Indiana.  The  battalion  was  again  called  out,  and  per- 
formed guard  duty  for  several  days,  or  until  the  rebels  were 
reported  as  moving  rapidly  to  the  southward. 
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A  few  weeks  later,  formidable  bands  of  guerrillas  appeared 
along  the  Kentucky  shore,  and,  with  more  than  their  usual 
boldness,  attempted  to  steal  a  number  of  horses  from  citizens 
of  Mount  Vernon  and  vicinity,  but  succeeded  in  securing  only 
a  single  horse.  The  Legion  was  called  to  arms,  and  a  per- 
manent guard  established  along  the  entire  border  of  the 
county.  The  services  of  this  regiment  in  the  expedition  against 
Johnson's  and  Seipert's  forces  are  detailed  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  "Adam  Johnson's  Threatened  Raid,"  in  this 
volume. 

After  that  expedition.  Western  Kentucky  was  compara- 
tively free  from  guerrillas,  and,  although  the  regiment  main- 
tained its  organization  until  the  close  of  the  war,  it  was  not 
again  called  upon,  except  for  occasional  details  for  brief  and 
unimportant  service.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  efficiency 
and  constant  vigilance  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  First 
Regiment  prevented  frequent  guerrilla  incursions,  and  even 
more  formidable  invasions,  by  which  incalculable  loss  and 
damage  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
section  of  the  State.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
several  regiments  in  all  the  border  counties. 

The  Second  Regiment^  First  Brigade  [Vanderburgh 
County  Regiment)  was  organized  under  Colonel  James  E. 
Blythe,  during  the  summer  of  1861.  The  regiment  proper 
consisted  of  nine  companies  of  Infantry,  and  one  of  artillery; 
but  twenty-five  other  companies,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infan- 
try, were,  at  various  periods,  organized  in  the  county  under 
the  Legion  law  (besides,  five  other  companies  were  formed, 
but  did  not  fully  comply  with  the  provisions  of  that  act),  all 
of  which  were  regarded  as  constituting  one  command,  under 
the  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment,  and  when  formed  in 
battalions,  for  drill  or  active  duty,  were  commanded  by  offi- 
cers detailed  by  him.  Companies,  as  fast  as  organized,  were 
supplied  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  several  of  them 
procured  uniforms.  Drills  were  frequent,  and  attended,  for 
some  time,  with  such  promptness  and  regularity  that  the  com- 
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mand,  in  a  few  months,  attained  a  highly  creditable  profi- 
ciency in  company  and  battalion  movements.  Colonel  Blythe 
having  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  First  Brigade, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  E.  Hollingsworth  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Colonelcy,  and  assumed  command  of  the  regi- 
ment and  independent  companies  of  the  county,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  186L 

During  the  occupation  of  Bowling  Green  and  Russellville, 
Kentucky,  by  Buckner's  command,  frequent  demonstrations 
were  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  river,  threatening  the 
destruction  of  the  locks  on  Green  river,  and  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Llenderson.  At  one  time  a  force  was  detailed,  by  order 
of  General  Buckner,  to  destroy  the  first  lock.  A  regiment 
of  volunteers  marched  for  the  protection  of  the  lock,  accom- 
panied by  a  detail  of  artillery  from  Colonel  Hollings- 
worth's  command.  They  succeeded  in  protecting  the  threat- 
ened point,  and  held  possession  of  the  place  for  several  days. 

Other  demonstrations  were  constantly  threatening  the  se- 
curity of  Evansville,  and  the  various  companies  were  kept  on 
the  alert.  Scouting  parties  were  sent  into  Kentucky,  and  up 
and  down  the  Ohio  river,  to  ascertain  the  position,  numbers 
and  purposes,  so  far  as  possible,  of  rebel  forces  in  that  vicin- 
ity. Guards  were  posted  at  various  approaches  to  the  city,  and 
the  command  was  held  in  readiness  to  repel  an  attack  at  any 
moment. 

The  success  of  the  Union  forces,  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
compelled  the  rebels  to  evacuate  Bowling  Green  and  Russell- 
ville, and  alarms  gradually  subsided;  the  pressure  of  imminent 
danger  was  removed,  and  the  command  became  less  vigilant. 
But  upon  the  receipt  of  Governor  Morton's  order,  requiring 
the  organization  of  the  reserve  militia.  Colonel  Rollings- 
worth  promptly  recruited  all  his  companies  to  about  ninety 
men  each,  and  drilled  them  two  hours  daily,  until  the  order 
discontinuing  such  special  exercises  was  issued. 

The  disastrous  termination  of  McClellan's  and  Pope's 
Virginia  campaigns  encouraged  the  rebels  to  renew  their  oper- 
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ations  in  Kentucky,  and  guerrillas  again  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  border,  Henderson  was  threatened,  and  in  several 
cases  details  were  sent  from  Colonel  Hollingsworth's  com- 
mand to  support  a  small  force  of  Union  troops  stationed 
there. 

Adam  Johnson's  raid  on  Newburgh  was  the  occasion  of 
fresh  alarm,  and  for  several  nights  every  company  furnished 
details  for  guard  duty.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1862,  five 
companies,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  HoL- 
LiNGSWORTH,  proceeded  to  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  to  aid  in 
repelling  an  attack,  but  returned  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  enemy.  On  the  return  trip  a  Sergeant  of 
Company  "A"  accidently  shot  himself  through  the  head,  pro- 
ducing instant  death. 

Threatened  raids  of  Kentucky  guerrillas  necessitated  a 
great  deal  of  guard  duty  throughout  the  ensuing  winter  and 
spring,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  command  was  well  main- 
tained. 

The  Morgan  raid  in  July  created  in  Vanderburgh,  as 
throughout  the  State,  the  most  intense  excitement.  Every 
company  in  the  county  rallied,  with  full  ranks,  at  the  first 
note  of  alarm,  and,  going  into  camp  with  other  troops, 
awaited  orders  until  the  enemy's  plans  were  so  far  developed 
that  it  became  evident  the  First  Brigade  could  not  be  em- 
ployed against  him. 

During  the  early  part  of  1864,  the  duties  of  the  Second 
Regiment  were  exceedingly  onerous,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  and  heavy  details  for  guard  duty  to  protect 
the  border  from  invasion.  In  May,  one  company  and  parts 
of  several  others  volunteered  for  the  "Hundred  days'  serv- 
ice." Colonel  HOLLINGSWORTH  accepted  a  captaincy  in  one 
of  the  companies,  leaving  Lieutenant  Colonel  Victor  Bisch 
— subsequently  appointed  Colonel — in  command.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  command 
during  the  summer,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  was  its  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  expedition  into  Kentucky,  under  Generals 
HovEY  and  Hughes,  to  rout  Johnson  and  Seipert.'' 

The  commanding  officers  of  the  Second  Regiment  have 
furnished  very  meager  reports  of  the  operations  of  the  Legion 
in  Vanderburgh  county,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  important 
services  may  have  been  rendered,  of  which  no  mention  is  here 
made.  It  is  not  too  high  commendation  to  say,  that  in  keeping 
alive  the  martial  spirit,  promoting  genuine  loyalty,  and  pre- 
venting invasions  or  raids,  the  officers  and  men  of  this  com- 
mand displayed  such  patriotic  zeal  as  to  entitle  them  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  city  of  Evans- 
ville  owes  its  immunity  from  guerrilla  incursions  to  the  fact, 
well  known  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  that  one  thou- 
sand of  her  citizens,  armed,  equipped  and  organized,  could 
have  been  called  from  their  beds  and  formed  in  line  of  battle 
in  thirty  minutes  from  the  first  sound  of  alarm. 

The  Third  Regiment,  First  Brigade  {Warrick  County 
Regiment)^  Colonel  Daniel  F.  Bates,  commanding,  was 
organized  to  the  extent  of  six  very  efficient  companies,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1861.  All  these  companies  were 
armed  and  equipped,  and  drilled  to  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  manual  of  arms  and  in  company  and  battalion  evolu- 
tions. Two  companies  located  at  Newburgh  were  called  out 
for  guard  duty  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  maintained 
the  utmost  vigilance  for  several  months.  In  the  spring  of 
1862,  the  ranks  of  the  battalion  had  become  so  thinned  by 
the  men  volunteering  for  active  field  service,  that  three  com- 
panies were  disbanded.  Nine  other  companies  were  subse- 
quently, and  at  different  dates,  organized  and  attached  to  this 
command.  Company  drills  were  maintained  throughout  the 
spring  months  of  this  year,  but  the  constant  drain  upon  the 
ranks  by  volunteering,  induced  the  Colonel  commanding  (with 
the  consent  of  General  Blythe),  to  call  in  the  arms  of  two 
companies,  an  act  which  opened  the  way  for  the  Newburgh 

"  See  "Adam  Johnson's  Threatened  Raid,"  below,  262-66. 
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raid.^^  This  event  threw  the  country  into  intense  excitement, 
and  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  guer- 
rillas in  the  vicinity  of  Green  river,  Kentucky,  caused  the 
regiment  to  be  called  out  and  kept  in  camp  for  several  days. 
Many  of  the  men  were  farmers,  and  while  they  were  on  duty 
at  camp  their  crops  were  wasting.  As  the  excitement  began 
to  subside,  the  men  were  permitted  to  stay  at  their  homes  dur- 
ing the  day  time,  but  details  of  one  third  of  each  company 
were  placed  on  guard  every  night  until  the  danger  was  over. 

About  the  20th  of  September,  Colonel  Bates,  with  four 
hundred  men  hastily  called  together,  went  to  Owensboro, 
Kentucky,  to  aid  in  repelling  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States  forces  stationed  there.  They  arrived  too  late  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  engagement,  and  after  remaining  one  day  re- 
turned to  Newburgh.  During  their  absence  the  town  had  been 
threatened  again  and  two  companies  had  been  called  out,  who 
were  dismissed  to  their  homes  on  the  return  of  the  Colonel 
commanding.  Details  were,  however,  kept  on  guard  until  the 
1st  of  November  following.  Drills  were  kept  up  without 
regard  to  weather  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  interests. 
Eleven  militia  companies  were  organized  under  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation  of  September  5th,  1862,  and  when  they 
were  disbanded,  the  morale  of  the  regiment  did  not  suffer  as 
was  the  case  in  some  other  counties.  On  several  occasions 
battalion  dress  parades  were  held,  and  the  command  received 
the  commendations  of  officers  of  high  rank,  for  their  soldierly 
bearing  and  marked  proficiency  in  discipline  and  tactics. 

Nothing  of  greater  importance  than  details  for  guard  duty 
and  scouting  was  required  of  the  regiment  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1863,  or  until  the  month  of  July.  On  the  8th 
of  that  month  Colonel  Bates,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from 
the  Governor  called  out  his  entire  command  to  repel  an  ex- 
pected attack  from  rebels  acting  in  concert  with  John  Mor- 
gan.   Eight  companies  of  infantry  and  one  company  of  artil- 

'*•  See  below,  181-84. 
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lery  were  stationed  at  Scuffletown  Bar,  on  the  Ohio;  one 
company  of  cavalry  at  Newburgh,  to  be  used  as  scouts;  two 
companies  of  infantry  were  mounted  and  sent  out  as  scouts 
into  Dubois,  Orange  and  Perry  counties,  to  ascertain  if 
Morgan  was  moving  westward,  as  was  currently  reported. 
The  command  remained  on  duty  eight  days,  when  all  but  two 
companies  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  with 
orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  instant  service  if 
required.  The  two  companies  retained  were  placed  on  guard 
at  several  points  on  the  river,  where,  on  account  of  the  low 
stage  of  the  water,  it  was  easily  fordable.  This  duty  was 
continued  for  two  weeks. 

This  regiment  was  not  called  upon  for  further  service  un- 
til the  10th  of  June,  1864,  when  General  Hughes  ordered 
the  Colonel  commanding  to  go  into  camp  near  Newburgh 
with  two  companies  and  be  prepared  to  repel  a  raid  which 
seemed  Imminent  from  threatening  demonstrations  on  the 
Kentucky  border.  The  cavalry  company  attached  to  the 
regiment  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Hughes  and,  in  addition  to  other  service,  participated  In  the 
expedition  Into  Kentucky.  Colonel  Bates  picketed  the  river 
the  entire  breadth  of  his  county  and  patroled  the  bank  every 
night  until  the  15th  of  June,  when  he  was  ordered  to  break 
up  his  camp  and  dismiss  the  men  to  their  homes.  The  regi- 
ment was  not  subsequently  called  out. 

This  regiment  was  particularly  fortunate  in  continuing 
throughout  the  war  under  the  command  of  the  same  Colonel, 
than  whom  no  officer  of  the  Legion  exhibited  more  earnest 
zeal  or  more  unflinching  loyalty.  He  succeeded  In  infusing 
his  spirit  and  energy  into  his  officers  and  men,  and  no  portion 
of  the  command  ever  hesitated  to  respond  to  any  call,  at  what- 
ever sacrifice  of  personal  Interests. 

Fourth  Regiment,  First  Brigade  [Spencer  County 
Regiment) — John  W.  Crooks  was  commissioned  Colonel  of 
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the  Fourth,  or  Spencer  County  Regiment,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1861,  and  continued  in  command  of  all  the  companies 
organized  in  that  county  until  March  1st,  1864,  when  the 
acceptance  of  his  resignation  created  a  vacancy,  which  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  William  N.  Walker,  who  re- 
tained the  command  until  the  last  of  November,  1864.  The 
entire  force  organized  at  various  periods  in  the  county  and 
constituting  Colonel  Crooks's  command,  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  companies,  fourteen  of  which  belonged  to  the  Fourth 
Regiment  proper,  and  eleven  of  which  were  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  "Grand  View  Battalion,"  Lieutenant  Colonel 
L.  C,  Parker,  commanding. 

In  arms,  equipments  and  drill  this  command  did  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  lower  border  counties  already 
described.  Its  services  were  also  of  a  similar  character.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1862,  not  less 
than  twenty  alarms  of  threatened  inroads  from  guerrilla  par- 
ties called  out  the  companies  and  kept  the  people  generally  in 
a  state  of  intensive  excitement.  The  citizens  of  Owensboro 
made  frequent  and  earnest  appeals  to  Colonel  Crooks  for  as- 
sistance in  repelling  raids,  and  seemed  to  rely  upon  the  Fourth 
Regiment  for  the  protection  of  their  town.  These  appeals 
were  cheerfully  responded  to,  the  entire  command,  with  many 
citizen  volunteers,  having  marched  to  their  relief  as  many 
as  six  times,  and  on  one  occasion  defended  the  town  and  the 
small  force  stationed  there  for  ninety  days.  The  few  loyal 
men  residing  in  Daviess  county,  Kentucky,  having  the  assur- 
ance that  the  entire  arms-bearing  population  of  Spencer  coun- 
ty would  fly  to  their  relief  if  needed,  took  high  Union  grounds 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  tolerably  healthy  public  senti- 
ment. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  operations  of  Colonel 
Crooks's  forces  was  the  battle  of  "Panther  Creek,"  Kentucky, 
which  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862.^^    On  the 

"  See  General  Crooks's  report  on  the  Battle  of  Panther  Creek,  in  Terrell, 
Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  88:292-93. 
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morning  of  that  day  the  town  of  Owensboro  was  attacked 
and  captured  by  the  rebels;  Colonel  Netter,  commanding 
the  post,  was  killed  and  his  small  force  driven  into  such  a  posi- 
tion that  they  could  offer  no  effective  resistance.  Colonel 
Crooks  received  immediate  notice  of  this  disaster,  and  an 
urgent  call  for  assistance.  Rallying  a  portion  of  his  command, 
he  crossed  the  river  under  protection  of  his  artillery,  with  six 
hundred  men,  driving  the  rebels  from  and  taking  possession 
of  the  town.  Learning  that  night  that  the  rebels  had  gone 
into  camp  on  Panther  creek,  eight  miles  from  Owensboro, 
Colonel  Crooks  organized  a  force  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing them.  Although  the  men  were  much  fatigued,  many  of 
them  having  marched  more  than  twenty  miles,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  Colonel  Crooks's  men  promptly  fell  into  line,  and, 
reinforced  by  sixty  of  Netter's  mounted  men  and  a  half  a 
dozen  citizens  of  Daviess  county,  marched  with  alacrity  to- 
wards the  rebel  camp.  The  Fourth  Regiment  had  one  six- 
pounder  cannon.  The  rebel  force  consisted  of  a  battalion  five 
hundred  strong  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Martin. 
They  had  one  small  piece  of  artillery. 

Netter's  mounted  men,  the  advance  of  Colonel  Crooks's 
small  force,  came  upon  the  enemy's  camp  about  daylight,  and, 
having  incautiously  approached  too  near,  met  with  so  warm 
a  reception  that  they  were  speedily  dispersed  and  did  not 
render  further  assistance.  Hearing  the  discharge  of  musketry 
with  which  the  cavalry  were  greeted,  the  Fourth  Regiment 
hastened  forward  and  placed  their  cannon  In  position,  but  at 
the  third  discharge  it  became  unserviceable  and  was  sent  to 
the  rear.  The  cavalry  being  dispersed  and  artillery  disabled, 
our  infantry  were  advanced  to  within  easy  musket  range  of 
the  enemy,  and  both  sides  opened  a  spirited  fire,  the  enemy 
using  his  cannon,  charged  with  sacks  of  Minie  balls,  with 
considerable  effect.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
enemy's  lines  began  to  waiver,  seeing  which.  Colonel  Crooks 
ordered  his  men  to  charge.  The  movement  was  effected  In 
gallant  style,   scattering  the  rebels  In  the  wildest  confusion. 
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The  casualties  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  were  three  killed  and 
thirty-five  wounded.  The  mounted  men  lost  two  wounded  and 
eight  captured.  The  rebel  loss  was  thirty-six  killed,  more  than 
seventy  wounded  and  sixteen  prisoners.  Our  forces  captured 
twelve  horses,  one  hundred  and  forty  small  arms,  and  a  small 
amount  of  camp  and  garrison  equippage. 

The  result  of  this  little  but  brilliant  affair  was  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  the  command  engaged,  and  sufficiently 
corroborates  the  statement  of  the  Colonel  commanding,  that 
"all  did  well;  both  officers  and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  deeds  of  daring." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  engagement  at  Panther  creek,  the 
Fourth  Regiment  was  again  most  earnestly  requested  to  re- 
turn to  Owensboro,  the  rebels  having  threatened  to  visit  the 
town,  and  wreak  summary  vengeance  on  the  small  force,  con- 
stituting its  garrison,  for  their  late  humiliating  defeat. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  Colonel  Crooks 
arrived  opposite  the  town  with  nearly  five  hundred  men,  but 
there  was  murmuring  in  his  ranks:  "The  citizens  would  not 
defend  themselves;  more  than  half  of  them  were  rebel  sym- 
pathizers; neighbors  and  friends  had  been  slain  in  defense  of 
a  people  who  would  not  fight  for  themselves;  the  tobacco 
crop,  the  chief  reliance  of  Spencer  county  as  a  remunerative 
product,  was  suffering  for  care."  Doubtless  every  man  would 
have  crossed  the  river  had  the  order  been  given,  but  their 
commanding  officer  thought  there  was  reason  in  their  com- 
plaints; he  therefore  put  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  position 
to  command  the  town,  and  notified  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  garrison  that  he  would  not  cross,  but  "proposed  to  defend 
the  camp  and  town  from  this  (the  Indiana)  side  of  the 
river."  The  citizens  of  Owensboro  were  notified  that  as  soon 
as  the  women  and  children  could  be  removed  after  the  attack 
was  made  upon  the  garrison,  or  the  town  occupied  by  the 
rebels,  it  would  be  shelled  by  Colonel  Crooks's  artillery.  No 
attack  was  made  at  that  time,  and  trouble  on  the  border  of 
Daviess  county,  Kentucky,  ceased. 
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The  efficiency  of  this  organization  was  maintained  through- 
out the  war,  but  no  reports  have  been  made  of  its  operations 
during  the  years  1863  and  1864. 

Fifth  Regiment,  Second  Brigade  {Perry  County)  — 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1861,  Colonel  Charles  H.  Mason 
organized  eight  companies  in  Perry  county,  which,  after  some 
unavoidable  delay,  were  armed  and  equipped  by  the  Quar- 
termaster General.  In  August,  serious  troubles  began  in  the 
counties  of  Kentucky  opposite  this  county.  Several  bands  of 
guerrillas  were  formed,  who,  not  content  with  the  field  of  op- 
erations presented  in  their  own  State,  constantly  made  threats 
against  the  citizens  of  Perry  county.  The  Fifth  Regiment 
had,  however,  made  such  rapid  progress  in  drill  and  discipline 
as  to  be  able  not  only  to  defend  their  own  border,  but  to 
extend  protection,  to  some  extent,  to  the  persecuted  unionists 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  the  guerrillas  made  a  night  attack 
upon  the  union  residents  of  the  town  of  Hawesville,  Kentucky, 
and  aided  by  many  armed  inhabitants  of  secession  procHvities, 
succeeded  in  driving  them  out  of  the  town.  They  crossed  the 
river  and  appealed  to  the  Legion  for  protection.  Several  com- 
panies were  called  out  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  guer- 
rillas, but  they  prudently  evacuated  the  town  before  daylight, 
and  fell  back  to  a  position  in  a  remote  part  of  Hancock  coun- 
ty, Kentucky.  Such,  however,  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  guard  the  border  of  the  entire 
county,  to  which  duty  nearly  all  the  companies  were  assigned 
for  several  successive  weeks,  and  until  the  rebel  bands  had 
been  consolidated  and  left  that  region  to  join  the  Confederate 
army. 

In  the  following  October,  Hawesville  was  again  visited  by 
guerrillas  at  night  and  several  members  of  a  Home  Guard 
company  which  had  been  organized  among  the  union  men  of 
the  town  and  adjacent  country,  were  captured  and  taken 
away.  A  small  detachment  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  immediate- 
ly crossed  the  river  but  could  not  move  with  sufficient  rapidity 
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to  strike  an  enemy  whose  chief  concern  was  personal  safety. 
Captain  (afterwards  Colonel)  Fournier,  under  instructions 
from  General  Boyle,  authorizing  him  to  act  upon  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  any  emergency,  notified  the  principal  citizens  of 
Hawesville,  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  for  all  out- 
rages committed  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  the  union 
men  of  that  town.  The  salutary  effect  of  this  notice  was  per- 
ceptible in  unwonted  quiet  throughout  that  neighborhood  for 
more  than  six  months. 

In  June,  1862,  the  rebels  appeared  in  considerable  force  in 
several  counties  of  Kentucky,  adjacent  to  Perry  county.  In 
response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Provost  Marshal  of  Hancock 
county.  Colonel  Fournier  with  a  detachment  of  the  Fifth, 
again  crossed  the  river  and  assisted  in  an  attack  upon  a  com- 
pany of  rebels,  a  part  of  whom  were  captured  and  sent  to 
Louisville.  These  vigorous  measures  checked  the  rebels  for 
a  time,  but  in  the  following  September  other  guerrilla  bands 
were  organized,  and  the  work  of  plundering  the  property  and 
maltreating  the  persons  of  Kentucky  unionists  was  begun 
afresh.  The  rebel  battalion,  which  was  so  severely  chastised 
by  Colonel  Crooks,  at  Panther  creek,  fell  back  into  Han- 
cock and  Breckinridge  counties,  and  being  reinforced  by  guer- 
rillas, prepared  to  attack  Colonel  Shanks,  at  Cloverport. 
Two  companies  of  the  Fifth,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Fournier,  promptly  marched  to  his  assistance,  but  the  rebels 
learning  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  declined  to  attack, 
and,  a  few  days  later,  moved  southward  across  Green  river. 

During  the  remainder  of  1862,  the  regiment  was  not  called 
out,  except  for  drill.  It  had  been  augmented  by  new  organi- 
zations, until  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  consisted  of  sixteen 
companies,  numbering,  all  told,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  well 
drilled  and  reliable  men,  all  armed  and  equipped,  and  ready 
for  service  whenever  they  might  be  needed. 

On  the  3d  day  of  February,  1863,  the  rebels  having  taken 
possession  of  Lewisport,  Kentucky,  a  few  miles  below  Troy 
(in  Spencer  county,  Indiana),  one  company  of  the  Fifth  was 
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called  out  for  guard  duty,  at  exposed  points  on  the  river,  but 
the  excitement  subsided,  and  after  remaining  on  duty  for 
three  days  the  company  was  called  in  and  the  men  dismissed 
to  their  homes.  Later  in  the  same  month  four  companies 
were  ordered  to  march  for  the  protection  of  Hawesville.  The 
officer  in  command  stationed  his  force  opposite  the  town, 
ready  to  cross  if  necessary,  but  no  attack  was  made  and  the 
companies  were  dismissed. 

A  company  of  rebel  mounted  infantry  visited  Hawesville 
on  the  3d  of  March,  and  Colonel  FoURNlER  prepared  to  at- 
tack them  at  midnight,  an  entertainment  for  which  the  rebels 
did  not  wait. 

On  the  8th  of  June  a  rebel  detachment  entered  Cloverport, 
Kentucky,  and  commenced  the  seizure  of  horses.  Their  move- 
ments indicated  an  intention  of  crossing  the  river,  but  the 
judicious  disposal  of  a  detachment  of  the  Fifth  frustrated 
that  design. 

The  gallant  part  borne  by  a  part  of  this  command  in  the 
Hines  Raid  will  be  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
During  the  Morgan  Raid  the  entire  force  was  in  camp  along 
the  river,  which  was  thoroughly  guarded,  as  long  as  Morgan 
was  in  the  State. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Colonel  Fournier,  with  a 
small  force,  crossed  the  river  to  assist  the  Provost  Marshal 
of  Hancock  County  in  dispersing  a  company  of  rebels,  but  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  enemy  prevented  a  collision,  and  the 
detachment  returned  the  next  day. 

In  January,  1864,  the  military  authorities  at  Hawesville, 
again  called  upon  the  Fifth,  for  aid,  but  Colonel  Fournier 
declined  further  efforts  in  that  direction,  on  account  of  the 
open  hostility  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  town  to  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

In  May  the  rebels  again  made  their  appearance  on  the 
border  in  such  numbers  that  heavy  details  of  the  Legion  were 
required  for  guard  and  patrol  duty,  during  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing month.  United  States  transports  passing  up  and  down 
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the  Ohio  were  fired  upon  from  Hawesville,  Lewisport,  Owens- 
boro  and  other  points. 

On  the  ISth  of  June,  five  companies  under  Captain  EssARY 
were  ordered  out  to  repel  an  expected  attack  from  a  rebel 
force  then  stationed  at  Concordia,  Kentucky.  The  men  were 
posted  along  the  Ohio,  on  the  Indiana  shore,  from  Rono  to 
the  mouth  of  Oil  creek.  A  few  shots  were  exchanged,  but 
the  river  being  too  high  to  cross  with  horses,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  means  of  transportation.  Captain  Essary  was 
unable  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  men  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  their  own  ground.  Several  of  the  rebels  were  reported 
wounded  by  some  of  the  more  expert  riflemen  of  the  Legion. 
The  rebels  withdrew  on  the  19th,  and  the  companies  on  duty 
were  soon  after  dismissed,  but  strong  details  were  made  for 
night  guard  until  the  23d. 

The  United  States  gunboat  "Springfield"  was  about  this 
time  detailed  for  patrol  duty,  between  Cannelton  and  New 
Albany,  which  had  the  effect  to  keep  the  guerrillas  quiet  for 
some  weeks,  but,  on  the  24th  of  July,  a  strong  squad,  sorely 
pressed  for  clothing  and  other  supplies,  attempted  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Hawesville.  They  were  dispersed  by  the  guns 
of  the  "Springfield,"  without  the  aid  of  the  Legion.  During 
August  and  September,  the  gunboat  having  been  removed,  de- 
tachments of  four  or  five  companies  were  constantly  required 
for  guard  and  patrol  duty. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  entire  command  was  ordered 
out,  and  camps  were  established  along  the  river,  from  Rono 
to  Troy,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  This  precaution  was  made 
necessary  by  the  appearance  of  rebels,  in  force,  on  the  border, 
with  the  supposed  purpose  of  crossing  the  Ohio,  to  aid  mal- 
contents in  resisting  the  draft.  The  Fifth  Regiment  continued 
on  duty  for  ten  days,  or  until  the  rebels  had  apparently  aban- 
doned their  purpose  of  invading  this  State. 

In  December,  rebel  forces,  under  command  of  Major  W. 
Taylor,  of  the  Confederate  army,  took  possession  of  Hawes- 
ville, and  notified  the  Fifth  Regiment  that,  if  left  in  undis- 
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turbed  occupancy  of  the  town,  they  would  not  molest  any  of 
the  citizens  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river.  Colonel  FouR- 
NIER  met  the  rebel  Major  on  the  ferry  boat,  to  discuss  the 
proposition,  but  no  terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  all  commun- 
ication stopped.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  a  band  of 
marauders,  under  one  "Captain  Davidson,"  seized  the  packet 
"Morning  Star"  at  Lewisport  (ten  miles  below  Cannelton) 
and,  after  murdering,  in  cold  blood,  four  Union  soldiers, 
drowning  the  steward  of  the  boat,  and  robbing  the  passengers 
of  all  their  money  and  other  valuables,  compelled  the  Captain 
to  take  them  to  Hawesville,  omitting  all  intermediate  land- 
ings. Learning  of  this  affair.  Colonel  Fournier  called  out  the 
river  companies  of  his  command  and  put  his  artillery  in  posi- 
tion opposite  Hawesville.  A  sufficient  force  could  not  be  ral- 
lied during  the  night  to  cross  the  river,  with  fair  prospects  of 
success,  against  the  very  considerable  force  of  rebels  then 
collected  there;  but  in  the  morning  the  enemy  was  effectually 
routed,  by  a  few  well-aimed  shells,  thrown  from  Colonel 
Fournier's  guns,  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  This  pro- 
cess proved  an  effectual  remedy,  as  the  citizens  of  Hawesville, 
assured  that  their  town  would  be  again  shelled  if  occupied 
by  rebels,  discontinued  the  extension  of  hospitalities  to  friends 
whose  presence  would  bring  such  a  calamity  upon  them. 

No  further  report  has  been  furnished  of  the  operations  of 
this  vigilant  and  determined  regiment,  but  the  facts  already 
stated  sufficiently  attest  its  zeal  and  loyalty,  and  prove  that 
to  Colonel  Fournier  (now  deceased)  and  his  patriotic  of- 
ficers and  men,  the  citizens  of  Perry,  and  interior  counties, 
are  indebted  for  exemption  from  rebel  raids,  with  the  proba- 
ble loss  of  life  and  certain  loss  of  property  that  would  have 
resulted  therefrom.  The  regiment  was  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  hungry  hordes  of  lawless  marauders  and  out- 
casts, and  the  tempting  prizes  presented  on  the  fertile  farms, 
and  in  the  flourishing  towns  of  Perry  county  and  the  contigu- 
ous country. 
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Crawford  County  Regiment,  Second  Brigade  {Not 
Numbered) — This  command  consisted  of  nine  companies,  or- 
ganized at  various  dates,  between  June,  1861,  and  August, 
1863.  From  October  4th,  1861,  to  September  8th,  1862,  the 
regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Horatio  Woodbury, 
who  resigned  September  8th,  1862,  to  accept  a  commission  in 
the  volunteer  service,  leaving  a  vacancy  which  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  John  T.  Morgan,  who  remained  in  com- 
mand, with  credit  to  himself  and  the  service,  until  his  decease 
in  the  summer  of  1863.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Samuel  M.  Johnston,  under  a  commission 
dated  August  1st,  1863. 

Of  the  services  performed  by  this  regiment,  during  the  in- 
cumbency of  its  first  and  last  commanding  officers,  no  reports 
have  ever  been  made  to  this  office.  From  a  brief  report  of 
Colonel  Morgan,  it  appears  that  his  command,  in  the  fall  of 
1862,  consisted  of  five  companies,  all  effectively  armed  as  in- 
fantry. A  small  rifled  cannon  was  manned  by  a  detail  from 
one  of  the  infantry  companies. 

The  intense  excitement  that  pervaded  the  border  in  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  was  largely  participated  in  by  the  citizens  of  Craw- 
ford county.  The  people  of  Leavenworth  and  vicinity,  ap- 
prehensive of  an  attack  upon  the  town,  requested  Colonel 
Morgan  to  take  precautionary  measures  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened danger.  Accordingly,  two  companies  were  deployed  as 
pickets  along  the  river  for  some  distance,  above  and  below 
the  town.  This  service  was  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of 
three  days.  About  the  same  time,  a  three-inch  rifled  cannon 
was  issued  to  Captain  G.  W.  Lyon's  company  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Leavenworth.  This  gun  was  of  great  use  to  the  citi- 
zens of  that  town,  but  it  was  finally  captured  by  the  rebels 
under  Morgan,  in  1863,  as  will  be  more  fully  stated  in  the 
chapter  relating  to  the  Morgan  raid,  in  this  volume.  The 
Legion  turned  out  on  that  occasion  to  the  number  of  about 
five  hundred — two  hundred  being  mounted,  and  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Charles  L.  Lamb,  of  Leavenworth.   This 
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force  promptly  marched  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Jordan,  at 
Corydon,  but  did  not  reach  that  point  until  after  the  enemy 
had  left  for  Salem.  When  General  HoBSON  arrived,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  rebels,  Captain  Lamb's  cavalry  was  ordered  in  the 
advance,  and  continued  with  Hobson's  command  until  it 
reached  Harrison,  Ohio,  where  it  was  ordered  home.  The  in- 
fantry was  sent  to  New  Albany,  for  the  protection  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  public  stores  at  that  post,  and  remained  until  the 
raid  was  over.  The  only  casualty  resulting  from  this  service 
was  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Calvin  Martin,  of  the  "Fre- 
donia  Guards,"  who  died  shortly  after  from  disease  contracted 
during  the  march. 

Captain  Lamb  subsequently  organized  an  "Independent 
Company  of  Cavalry,"  and  tendered  its  services,  through  the 
Governor,  to  the  General  Government,  and  was  accepted,  for 
special  service,  for  twelve  months,  unless  sooner  discharged. 
The  company  was  mustered  into  service  at  Leavenworth,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1863,  and  was  engaged  during  the  fall 
and  winter  following  in  arresting  deserters,  enforcing  the  con- 
scription law,  and  in  guarding  the  river  border  against  in- 
vasions from  rebel  cavalry  and  guerrillas.  Permission  being 
granted  by  the  War  Department,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  in  the  Thirteenth  Indiana 
Cavalry,  and  the  remainder  were  finally  discharged  on  the 
23d  day  of  April,  1864,  their  services  being  no  longer  needed. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  but  little  information  as  to  the 
services  of  the  Crawford  County  Legion  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  meager  reports  that  have  been  received.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  all  the  companies  responded  to  every  call  that 
was  made  upon  them  and  that  they  performed  their  duties  as 
zealously  and  faithfully  as  any  of  the  similar  organizations  on 
the  border. 

Sixth  Regiment,  Second  Brigade  (Harrison  County) — 
Prior  to  November  1st,  1861,  ten  companies  had  been  or- 
ganized in  Harrison  county,  which  at  that  date  numbered  in 
the  aggregate  S?>S  men.    Four  companies  were  subsequently 
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organized,  one  of  which  was  cavalry.  The  command  also  in- 
cluded an  artillery  company.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  company  organizations  was  disbanded  in  the  summer 
of  1862,  nearly  all  its  members  having  volunteered  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  same  cause  greatly  reduced 
the  strength  of  all  the  remaining  companies,  not  less  than  six 
hundred  members  of  the  regiment  having  left  Its  ranks  to  go 
to  the  field  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  For  eighteen 
months  after  the  first  companies  were  organized  they  were 
drilled  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  subsequently 
to  that  period  once  a  week  till  near  the  close  of  the  second 
year,  when  monthly  or  semimonthly  drills  were  deemed  suf- 
ficient. Four  regimental  drills  were  holden  during  1862,  on 
which  occasions  the  fine  appearance  of  the  command  elicited 
much  commendation. 

The  appearance  of  rebels  and  other  Indications  of  danger 
on  the  border  In  September,  1862,  induced  the  commanding 
officer,  Colonel  Lewis  Jordan,  Senior,  to  call  out  the  regi- 
ment and  go  into  camp  for  seven  days,  at  Mauckport,  on  the 
Ohio.  Thirty  or  forty  Union  refugees,  driven  by  the  rebel 
soldiery  and  disloyal  citizens  from  Brandenburg,  Kentucky, 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river.  Desiring 
to  return  to  their  homes,  Colonel  Jordan  detailed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Irvin^  to  escort  them  to  Brandenburg  and  take  possession  of 
the  town.  The  order  was  promptly  executed,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  September,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Irvin 
entered  the  place  and  planted  the  United  States  flag  on  the 
courthouse.  The  command  captured  twelve  prisoners,  who 
were  released  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A  company 
of  United  States  cavalry  arriving  the  same  day  to  occupy  the 
town,  the  detachment  returned  to  Harrison  county.  At  an- 
other time  two  companies  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Union  force  at  the  fort  on  Salt  river,  Kentucky,  and  remained 
there  for  several  days.  Subsequently  four  companies  were  or- 
dered to  Mauckport,  to  repel  a  threatened  raid,  but  returned 
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after  two  days  without  opposition.  The  companies  residing 
on  and  near  the  river  were  constantly  on  the  alert  and  devoted 
much  time  to  guard  and  patrol  duty. 

Nothing  further  of  material  importance  appears  in  the 
record  of  this  command,  until  the  month  of  July,  1863,  when 
Colonel  Jordan  and  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  and  a 
number  of  citizens,  were  captured  at  Corydon,  by  John  Mor- 
gan's force,  after  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  landing  on  the  soil  of  our  State,  and  a  determined  and 
gallant  defense  of  the  town.  A  full  account  of  this  affair  is 
given  in  another  chapter. 

Seventh  Regiment,  Second  Brigade  {Floyd  County)  — 
From  the  report  of  Colonel  E.  A.  Maginniss,  it  appears  that 
this  regiment  was  organized  (under  command  of  Colonel  B. 
F.  Scribner),  during  the  spring  of  1861,  and  consisted  at  that 
time  of  eighteen  companies,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  900 
men,  most  of  whom  were  uniformed,  but  not  more  than  300 
armed. 

During  the  first  four  months  the  most  satisfactory  progress 
was  made  in  company  and  battalion  drill,  but  protracted  de- 
lay in  procuring  arms  and  accoutrements  created  general  dis- 
satisfaction, while  the  organization  of  two  regiments  of  vol- 
unteers in  this  county  and  vicinity  for  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, absorbed  many  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had  been  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Legion.  Every  company  contrib- 
uted much  of  its  best  material  to  these  two  regiments,  and 
several  of  them  were  thus  entirely  deprived  of  commissioned 
officers.  From  these  causes  most  of  the  companies  were  dis- 
organized, and  the  efficiency  of  those  who  retained  their  or- 
ganization was  seriously  impaired.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Legion  served  the  noble  purpose  of  educating  young  men  for 
active  service,  and  in  infusing  martial  enthusiasm  into  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

Colonel  Scribner,  entering  the  United  States  service  as 
Colonel  -of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Indiana  Volunteers,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Seventh  passed  to  Colonel  William  W.  Tulev, 
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in  September,  1861.  During  the  incumbency  of  Colonel 
TuLEY^  he  was  requested  by  General  Anderson,  then  on  duty 
in  Kentucky,  to  send  Knapp's  artillery  company  of  his  com- 
mand to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  and  to  keep 
it  supported  by  at  least  one  company  of  infantry.  The  request 
was  complied  with,  the  artillery  remaining  on  duty  at  the  point 
designated  about  three  months,  during  which  time  three  in- 
fantry companies  participated  in  the  duty  of  supporting  it,  re- 
lieving each  other  from  time  to  time.  One  company  was  sub- 
sequently sent  to  Indianapolis  to  assist  in  guarding  prisoners 
at  Camp  Morton,  in  which  service  it  continued  several  months. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Tuley,  in  September, 
1862,  Colonel  Maginniss  was  placed  in  command.  He 
found  the  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  four  companies, 
"utterly  broken  up,"  and  "even  these  four  companies  very 
much  shattered";  a  condition  which  was  not  much  improved 
at  the  date  of  his  report,  in  December  following.  Colonel 
Maginniss  attributes  the  early  dissolution  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  "utterly  and  fatally  defective  law  that  gave  it 
birth,"  a  law  "which  discovers  no  Inducements  to  allure,  nor 
penalties  to  compel,  men  to  join  the  organization." 

Eighth  Regiment,  Second  Brigade  {Chirk  and  Scon 
counties) — No  detailed  report  of  the  inception  and  progress 
of  the  organization  in  Clark  and  Scott  counties  has  been  made 
by  any  of  the  officers  commanding,  nor  has  this  office  been 
furnished  with  reliable  data  relative  to  the  services  performed 
by  the  regiment,  or  any  of  the  companies  attached  thereto. 
James  Keigwin,  of  Jeffersonville,  was  first  appointed  to  the 
Colonelcy,  under  commission  bearing  date  August  30th,  1861, 
but  almost  immediately  vacated  the  office  to  accept  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonelcy  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Indiana  Volunteers. 
Colonel  John  N.  Ingram  held  the  command  from  Septem- 
ber 6th,  1861,  to  October  13th,  1862,  when  his  resignation 
created  a  vacancy  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
John  F.  Willey.  This  officer  reports  twelve  companies  in 
Clark  and  five  companies  in  Scott  county  at  the  close  of  1862. 
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Portions  of  the  command  were  frequently  called  out  to  repel 
threatened  incursions  of  Kentucky  guerrillas,  and  the  regiment 
rendered  good  service  in  guarding  the  shoals  on  the  Ohio, 
when  the  water  was  low  and  the  danger  of  invasion  imminent. 
With  resident  rebel  sympathizers,  of  whom  there  were  a 
considerable  number  in  these  counties,  the  Legion  unquestion- 
ably exerted  a  restraining  influence.  It  was  a  prolific  nursery 
for  the  volunteer  service,  a  quickener  of  patriotic  impulses, 
and  a  conservator  of  genuine  loyalty. 

Colonel  WiLLEY  reports  the  services  of  his  command  for 
1863-64,  as  follows: 

We  had  five  battalions,  and  were  called  into  service  by  order  of  the 
Governor,  June  20th,  to  meet  the  raid  under  Captain  Hines.  June 
21st,  relieved  from  duty;  June  22d,  a  false  alarm;  was  sent  to  guard 
White  River  bridge ;  June  24th,  dismissed  the  command ;  July  6th, 
1863,  called  into  service  by  Laz.  Noble^  Adjutant  General;  rendez- 
voused at  Jeffersonville ;  July  7th,  dismissed  the  command;  July  8th, 
met  at  Jeffersonville  to  repel  Morgan  raid ;  were  in  line  of  battle,  but 
no  enemy  came;  July  15th,  relieved  from  duty  and  command  dismissed; 
June  9th,  1864,  called  into  service,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  to  meet 
a  raid  in  Kentucky  by  Morgan;  dismissed  June  25th;  August  10th, 
called  companies  "A"  and  "H"  to  picket  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  "Grassy  Flats,"  to  stop  guerrillas  from  crossing  under  rebel 
Jesse;  pickets  fired  on  by  guerrillas;  returned  the  fire,  but  no  one 
hurt;  dismissed  August  20th,  1864.  We  had  two  battalion  drills  in 
April,  1864,  one  regimental  drill  in  May,  and  one  in  October.  The 
regiment  is  well  drilled  for  militia,  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  turn 
out  whenever  called  on. 

Ninth  Regiment,  Third  Brigade  (Jeferson  County) — 
This  efficient  command  was  partially  organized  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1861,  under  command  of  Colonel  John 
A.  Hendricks,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonelcy 
of  the  Twenty-Second  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Colonel  Samuel  B.  Sering,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1861. 
Ten  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  artillery  had  been  or- 
ganized up  to  this  date.   The  artillery  had  been  supplied  with 
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three  guns,  but  were  destitute  of  necessary  accoutrements. 
Only  one  infantry  company  was  armed,  and  it  was  not  until 
some  months  later  that  arms  could  be  procured  for  other  por- 
tions of  the  command,  although  about  five  hundred  muskets 
had  previously  been  issued  to  independent  companies  in  the 
county. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1861,  General  Anderson  called 
for  aid  in  defending  Louisville  from  a  threatened  attack  by 
Buckner's  forces.  The  artillery  company  and  one  company 
of  infantry — the  only  one  then  armed — together  with  de- 
tails from  several  independent  companies,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Louisville,  but  the  danger  having  passed,  their 
services  were  not  required,  and  they  returned  home.  Soon 
after,  a  considerable  force  of  rebels  encamped  in  Owen 
county,  Kentucky,  about  twenty  miles  from  Madison,  In- 
diana, and  under  their  auspices  recruiting  for  the  rebel 
service  actively  progressed  throughout  that  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  deemed  necessary  to  guard  closely  against  an 
invasion  of  the  border,  and  six  companies  of  the  Ninth  hav- 
ing been  supplied  with  arms,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
furnishing  guards,  and  were  held  in  readiness  to  march  to 
any  point  where  their  services  might  be  more  imperatively  re- 
quired. From  this  period,  for  several  succeeding  months,  the 
border  was  comparatively  quiet,  and  the  regiment  was  not 
called  upon  for  much  service  beyond  regular  drills  and  pa- 
rades; but  on  the  26th  of  May,  1862,  the  Colonel  command- 
ing was  ordered  to  furnish  three  companies  for  guard  duty  at 
Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis,  where  several  thousand  rebel 
prisoners  were  confined.  The  "Madison  Zouaves,"  "Washing- 
ton Greys"  and  "Shelby  Greys"  volunteered  in  response  to 
this  call,  and,  proceeding  to  Indianapolis,  were  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  for  three  months,  as  a  part  of  the 
Fifty-Fourth  Regiment,  Indiana  Volunteers.  Two  weeks 
after  their  arrival  at  Camp  Morton  they  were  ordered,  with 
other  troops,  into  Kentucky.  The  "Washington  Greys"  were 
detailed  for  duty  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
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Railroad,  where  they  rendered  valuable  service  till  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  enlistment.  The  other  two  companies 
acquitted  themselves  creditably  in  the  battle  of  Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

In  June,  1862,  this  regiment  was  again  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish three  companies  of  infantry  for  guard  duty  at  Camp 
Morton  rebel  prison.  The  call  was  immediately  responded  to 
by  the  requisite  force,  which  continued  on  duty  for  about  sixty 
days,  and  until  their  services  were  no  longer  required. 

In  September,  1862,  the  border  was  threatened  by  the  ad- 
vance of  rebel  troops  under  Kirby  Smith,  and  three  compa- 
nies, besides  several  companies  of  minute-men,  were  called  out 
and  remained  on  duty  for  several  weeks. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  Ninth  Regiment  con- 
sisted of  seven  companies — four  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry 
and  one  of  artillery,  several  of  the  original  companies  having 
been  disbanded.  There  were  also  eight  independent  companies 
in  the  county,  which  tendered  their  services  to  repel  any  at- 
tempted invasion  of  the  State.  During  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1863,  there  was  no  occasion  to  call  upon  the  Ninth  for 
any  duty,  and,  except  at  the  time  of  the  Morgan  Raid,  in 
which  it  rendered  important  service,  the  command  was  not 
called  out  during  the  year.  Drills  were  attended  with  con- 
siderable regularity,  and  a  good  degree  of  discipline  was  con- 
stantly maintained.  During  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  command 
was  augmented  by  the  organization  of  another  cavalry  com- 
pany, making  the  entire  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
four  companies  of  infantry,  three  of  cavalry  and  one  of  artil- 
lery, all  well  armed,  proficient  in  drill  and  thoroughly  imbued 
with  martial  spirit. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1864,  the  regiment  was  called  out  by 
order  of  Governor  Morton  and  placed  on  transports  ready 
to  proceed  to  Jeffersonville,  for  defense  against  threatened  in- 
vasion, but  the  emergency  not  proving  so  serious  as  was  ap- 
prehended, the  men  were  dismissed  after  awaiting  further 
orders  for  several  days. 
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Rebels  in  large  numbers  in  Trimble  and  Henry  counties, 
Kentucky,  necessitated  the  guarding  of  the  border  during  the 
month  of  June,  to  which  duty  the  men  were  always  prompt  to 
respond,  although  their  absence  from  their  farms  and  other 
places  of  business  resulted  in  serious  loss.  The  companies  of 
this  regiment  were  provided  with  uniforms  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, drilled  regularly  and  never  hesitated  when  called  upon 
for  any  duty,  whatever  personal  sacrifice  its  performance 
might  require. 

Ninth  Regiment  {improperly  numbered),  Third  Bri- 
gade (Jennings  County) — From  the  27th  of  May  to  the  19th 
of  July,  1861,  thirteen  companies  were  organized  in  Jennings 
county  under  the  command  of  Colonel  George  W.  Malick. 
In  August,  1863,  two  companies  were  added.  Colonel  Mal- 
ICK  has  furnished  no  report  of  the  operations  of  his  com- 
mand. It  appears,  however,  from  other  sources  that  the  com- 
panies were  pretty  well  armed  and  occasionally  drilled.  The 
county  not  being  situate  upon  the  immediate  border,  alarms 
were  less  frequent  than  in  the  border  counties,  and  guard  duty 
was  much  less  arduous.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Colonel 
Malick,  in  June,  1862,  Major  Kennedy  Brown  assumed 
the  command  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1862,  the  Major  commanding  was 
ordered  to  report  with  his  command  at  Indianapolis,  to  guard 
prisoners  at  Camp  Morton.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  men 
promptly  responded  to  the  order  and  immediately  reported 
for  duty.  Though  called  out  for  thirty  days  their  services 
were  required  for  a  longer  period,  and  they  were  retained  for 
six  weeks,  giving  entire  satisfaction  by  their  soldierly  deport- 
ment and  faithful  performance  of  duty.  Being  mustered  out 
on  the  31st  of  August,  the  regiment  returned  to  Jennings 
county,  where  it  continued  to  drill  with  regularity  and  to  turn 
out  occasionally  on  false  alarms.  One  company  volunteered 
to  go  down  the  Mississippi  river  with  exchanged  prisoners, 
on  whi.ch  service  they  were  absent  nearly  a  month,  losing  sev- 
eral men  by  disease  and  one  by  accident. 
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Of  the  subsequent  services  of  this  regiment  nothing  is  re- 
ported except  that  it  was  engaged  in  June,  1864,  at  Madison, 
four  days,  in  anticipation  of  a  second  raid  from  Morgan,  who 
was  then  in  Kentucky  with  a  considerable  force.  The  regiment 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  on  all  occasions  exhibited  a  com- 
mendable readiness  to  obey  any  call  that  might  be  made. 

Tenth  Regiment,  Third  Brigade  [Switzerland  County) 
— Fifteen  companies  were  organized  in  Switzerland  county 
between  June  17th,  1861,  and  August  29th,  1863.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war,  while  martial  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
greatest  height,  drills  and  parades  were  regularly  and  fre- 
quently held. 

A  portion  of  this  command  rendered  valuable  service  in 
guarding  rebel  prisoners  at  Camp  Morton,  in  the  summer  of 
1862,  and  was  always  ready  when  called  upon  by  the  proper 
authorities,  to  do  duty  at  any  point. 

At  the  time  of  Kirby  Smith's  and  Bragg's  invasion  of 
Kentucky,  eight  hundred  officers  and  men  of  the  Tenth,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stepleton,  volunteered  their 
services,  and,  under  the  order  of  the  Governor,  guarded  the 
border  thoroughly,  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  march 
to  Louisville  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  that  city.  At  one  time 
the  Tenth  marched  to  Warsaw,  Kentucky,  for  the  protection 
of  that  place,  and  on  several  occasions  was  called  out  to  repel 
threatened  invasions.  Three  companies,  at  another  time,  laid 
upon  their  arms  along  the  Ohio  every  night  for  three  weeks, 
watching  and  guarding  against  guerrilla  bands,  which  were 
swarming  in  the  border  counties  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Meager  and  imperfect  reports  from  the  officers  of  this 
command  preclude  the  possibility  of  enumerating  the  varied 
and  important  services  which  it  rendered,  and  which  secured 
for  it  a  high  rank  among  the  most  efficient  regiments  of  the 
Legion. 

Eleventh  Regiment,  Fourth  Brigade  {Ohio  County) 
— Hugh  T.  Williams  was  appointed  to  the  Colonelcy  ^f  the 
Eleventh  Regiment,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1861,  and  im- 
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mediately  assumed  command  of  the  three  companies,  then 
organized,  which  he  found  in  a  good  state  of  discipline.  Aside 
from  company  and  battalion  drill,  no  service  was  required  un- 
til the  following  summer. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1862,  two  companies  were  called  out, 
one  of  which  was  sent  to  Burlington,  Kentucky,  to  assist  in 
making  arrests,  and  to  repel  an  expected  attack  upon  that 
place;  the  other  company  was  held  in  readiness  to  move  in 
the  same  direction,  should  its  support  be  required.  The  form- 
er company  returned,  after  an  absence  of  two  days,  having 
made  a  number  of  arrests  without  serious  opposition. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1862,  two  other  companies  were  or- 
ganized at  Rising  Sun,  and  attached  to  this  command,  both  of 
which  performed  a  considerable  amount  of  guard  duty,  in 
which  other  companies  to  some  extent  participated. 

The  threatened  raid  of  Kirby  Smith,  and  the  dangers  of 
predatory  incursions  of  guerrillas  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties in  Kentucky,  made  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  regiment 
about  the  9th  of  September,  1862.  The  closest  vigilance  was 
required;  guard  and  patrol  duty,  the  collection  of  all  the  water- 
craft,  and  retention  of  the  same  on  the  Indiana  shore  of  the 
river,  and  many  other  important  duties  were  performed  in  a 
highly  creditable  manner,  the  command  being  retained  in  ac- 
tive service  for  several  weeks.  During  this  time  two  additional 
companies  were  organized  and  ordered  into  camp.  The  com- 
mand was  further  increased  by  four  companies  of  the  Eighty- 
Third  Indiana  Volunteers,  then  organizing,  and  a  company 
of  artillery,  which  were  temporarily  placed  under  Colonel 
Williams. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Colonel  Williams  with  an  ade- 
quate force  embarked  on  two  gunboats,  the  "Cottage"  and 
the  "Heely,"  and  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hamilton,  Kentucky,  some  eight  miles  below 
Rising  Sun,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  battery  supposed 
to  be  located  there,  but  did  not  succeed  In  finding  either  the 
rebels  or  their  guns. 
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Nothing  further  of  special  Interest  appears  In  the  history 
of  this  command  except  their  very  gallant  conduct  at  Vernon, 
at  the  time  of  the  Morgan  Raid,  of  which  a  full  account  Is 
given  In  another  place. 

Twelfth  Regiment,  Fourth  Brigade  {Dearborn  Coun- 
ty)— Twelve  companies  were  at  various  times  organized  in 
Dearborn  county  and  attached  to  the  Twelfth  Regiment.  The 
first  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Zephaniah  Heustis,  held 
the  command  from  September,  1861,  to  September,  1862,  but 
made  no  report  of  the  organization  of  companies,  or  of  the 
services  performed  during  that  period.  Upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Colonel  Heustis,  J.  H.  Burkam  was  appointed  to  the 
vacancy.  At  this  time  (September  6th,  1862)  the  regiment 
consisted  of  seven  companies,  five  of  infantry  and  two  of  ar- 
tillery, numbering  In  the  aggregate  five  hundred  and  fifty, 
rank  and  file.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1862,  the  regiment 
was  called  out  and  placed  on  duty  along  the  Ohio  to  protect 
the  border.  This  duty  was  continued  for  several  weeks,  the 
men  furnishing  their  own  subsistence.  The  Immediate  danger 
having  passed,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  up 
sufficient  Interest  in  the  organization  to  insure  the  continuance 
of  company  drills.  Entire  dependence  upon  their  own  re- 
sources to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  armories,  music,  etc., 
seriously  checked  military  enthusiasm. 

Of  the  subsequent  services  of  this  command  no  report  has 
been  rendered,  except  of  their  highly  creditable  particlpancy  In 
the  various  movements  and  operations  during  the  Morgan 
Raid. 

In  June,  1864,  Colonel  Burkam  tendered  his  resignation 
and  the  vacancy  in  the  command  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
thereto  by  Colonel  John  A.  Platter.  The  command  was  not 
afterwards  called  out  for  duty. 

reserve  companies  of  the  legion 

A  large  number  of  companies  of  the  Legion  were  organized 
in  various  counties  north  of  those  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river. 
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but  only  a  few  of  them  could  be  supplied  with  arms,  and  con- 
sequently but  little  attention  was  paid  to  drill  or  discipline. 
Some  of  these  companies  turned  out  in  the  Morgan  Raid,  but 
with  this  exception  they  performed  but  little  or  no  duty  during 
the  war.  The  interior  counties  were  comparatively  free  from 
the  dangers  of  raids  and  their  militia  therefore  did  not  feel  the 
same  interest  in  maintaining  efficient  organizations  for  home 
defense  as  was  felt  in  the  more  exposed  counties  along  our 
southern  border. ^- 

^"  For  additional  details  on  the  services  of  the  Indiana  Legion  see  Report 
of  Major-Gcneral  Love,  of  the  Indiana  Legion  (Indianapolis,  1863).  72  pp. 
Included  here  are  also  reports  of  brigade  and  regimental  officers.  See  also 
"Operations  of  the  Indiana  Legion  and  Minute  Men,  1863,  186+,"  in  Indiana 
Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  11:369-472.  This  latter  item  also  ap- 
peared as  a  separate  imprint,  Indianapolis,  1865. 
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The  enactment  by  the  Legislature  at  the  Special  Session, 
1861,  of  an  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  for  the  organization  and 
regulation  of  the  Indiana  Militia,  prescribing  penalties  for 
violations  of  said  regulations,  providing  for  the  election  and 
appointment  of  officers,  defining  the  duties  of  military  and  civil 
officers,  and  penalties  for  the  neglect  or  violation  thereof,  pro- 
viding for  Courts  Martial,  Councils  of  Adminstration  and 
Military  Encampments,  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  said  Militia,  repealing  all  laws  heretofore  enacted 
on  that  subject,  saving  certain  acts  therein  named,  and  de- 
claring an  emergency  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  there- 
of,"^ was  one  of  the  important  measures  adopted  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  the  war.  The  militia  had  not  been  organized 
for  thirty  years,  and  the  fragmentary  laws,  passed  at  various 
times,  and  remaining  unrepealed,  were  of  no  force  or  effect 
whatever.  The  act  of  1861  aimed  to  provide  for  the  defense 
of  the  State,  from  external  and  internal  enemies,  without 
drawing  upon  troops  raised  for  general  service  under  the 
calls  of  the  President.  But  our  Legislators  had  little  concep- 
tion and  no  practical  experience  of  the  necessities  created  by 
a  state  of  actual  war  at  the  threshold  of  our  own  homes,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  subsequent  events  to  reveal  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  rebellion  and  the  magnitude  of  the  means  required 
to  suppress  it.  The  fact  that  war  clothes  the  lawmakers  with 
extraordinary  powers,  and  that  a  determined  and  defiant  ene- 
my cannot  be  subdued  by  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise, unless  that  policy  is  fortified  and  backed  up  by  a 

^  The  complete  militia  law  is  given  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc. 
47:247-55.    See  also  Lanjjs  of  Indiana,  sp.  sess.,  1861,  pp.  52-72. 
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well-appointed  military  force,  was  evidently  not  fully  under- 
stood by  even  the  most  experienced  and  far-seeing  soldiers 
and  statesmen  in  the  land.  The  Legislature  could  not,  then, 
have  reasonably  been  expected  to  frame  a  militia  system,  equal 
to  exigencies  that  few,  if  any,  anticipated,  or  to  provide  against 
dangers  of  which  our  own  past  history  gave  no  intimation. 
The  militia  laws  of  other  States  had  not,  in  any  instance,  af- 
forded such  evidence  of  their  efficiency  as  to  command  general 
approval,  or  warrant  their  adoption.  The  militia  systems  of 
European  nations,  long  accustomed  to  war  and  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  large  armies,  were  searched  in  vain  for  a  model, 
adapted  to  our  condition  and  circumstances,  and  the  emergen- 
cies for  which  we  were  required  to  provide. 

A  long  period  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  unexampled  pros- 
perity in  this  country  had  created  an  independent  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  which  led  our  people  to  distrust  all  protective 
measures  and  to  discountenance  everything  tending  to  inter- 
fere with  the  largest  liberty  of  the  citizens.  Accustomed  to  un- 
limited freedom  of  action  and  opinion,  the  idea  that  any  event, 
except  the  commission  and  conviction  of  crime,  could  justify 
compulsory  service,  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  entertained. 
The  coercive  principle,  demanding  partial  abandonment  of 
business  pursuits,  and  sacrifice  of  time  in  learning  the  act  of 
war,  was  so  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  communities,  en- 
tirely undisciplined  in  the  school  of  national  adversity,  so  re- 
pugnant to  popular  notions  of  personal  immunity  from  re- 
straint— obliging  every  man,  not  legally  exempt,  to  qualify 
for  active  service  and  to  perform  military  duty,  at  stated 
periods,  the  necessity  for  which  was  based  upon  remote  or 
apprehended  dangers — would  not  have  met  with  general  ap- 
proval, and,  consequently,  could  not  have  been  enforced;  for, 
under  our  system  of  government,  popular  approval  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  enforcement  of  statutory  enactments.  The 
voluntary  principle  had  in  its  favor  the  important  element  of 
popularity.  It  accorded  with  American  ideas,  and  was  In  har- 
mony with  views  of  republican  freedom,  universally  accepted 
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and  cherished.  All  our  wars,  from  the  Revolution  down,  had 
been  fought  and  won  principally  by  volunteers,  and  the  tradi- 
tional renown  of  our  soldiers,  serving  from  motives  of  pa- 
triotism and  not  per  force,  had  grown  brighter  and  brighter, 
year  by  year;  while  conscription,  as  practiced  by  foreign  na- 
tions, was  regarded  as  a  despotic  exercise  of  power,  a  tyranni- 
cal Invasion  of  natural  rights  peculiar  to  monarchical  govern- 
ments. Thus  endeared  to  the  whole  people,  the  system  of  vol- 
untary service  presented  the  strongest  claims  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  new  militia  law  of  1861,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  with  entire  unanimity.  While  this  system  of 
service  must  ever  remain  the  hope  and  strength  of  Free 
America,  It  Is  not,  of  itself — bare  and  alone,  as  presented  In 
the  militia  law  under  consideration — equal  to  the  necessities  of 
any  State,  situated  as  Indiana  was,  during  the  late  war. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  LAW 

The  Indiana  Militia  Law  contained  little  that  was  objec- 
tionable or  Impolitic — It  simply  did  not  contain  enough.  It 
needed  more  power  and  less  circumlocution.  It  embodied  the 
voluntary  principle,  which,  in  itself.  Is  right,  but,  in  case  the 
militia  of  the  State  did  not  volunteer,  there  was  no  remedy. 
The  law  went  no  further,  and  the  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  could  not  go  beyond  the  law.  There  was  no  enroll- 
ment, as  there  should  have  been ;  and  no  regulation  for  or- 
ganizing any  stated  quota  or  proportion  of  the  arms-bearing 
population  liable  to  do  military  service;  no  Inducement  to  vol- 
untary enlistment;  no  penalty  or  tax  assessed  against  those 
who  preferred  to  stand  aloof  from  the  organized  militia.  An 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  active  force, 
for  the  years  1861  and  1862,  but  no  practicable  provision  was 
made  for  its  disbursement,  or  distribution,  among  the  active 
forces,  and  It  was  not  until  after  much  service  had  been  ren- 
dered that  a  plan  could  be  devised  to  use  the  funds,  and  then 
only  In  paying  for  time  actually  employed,  under  the  Gover- 
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nor's  calls  to  guard  the  border  and  repel  raids.  All  expenses 
connected  with  parades,  procuring  uniforms,  and  for  time  spent 
in  organizing  and  drilling,  had  to  be  borne  by  individuals,  the 
law  making  no  provision  for  these  heavy  and  necessary  out- 
lays. The  law  granted  but  little,  and  compelled  nothing.  The 
few  regulations  it  contained,  intended  to  be  constraining  and 
stringent,  lost  their  force  from  the  fact  that  there  were  few 
penalties,  so  insignificant  and  so  seldom  exacted  they  were 
utterly  unheeded  by  the  derelict  and  delinquent. 

When  practically  tested,  therefore,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  law  was  radically  weak  and  insufficient;  that  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  all  effective  militia  enactments,  which  com- 
pels the  performance  of  military  duty,  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  was  lacking,  and  that  without  it  but  little  could  be  done 
toward  organizing  the  citizens  of  the  State  into  permanent  and 
well-disciplined  companies  and  regiments.  The  little  that  it 
did  accomplish  can  not  be  attributed  to  any  provision  intended 
to  enforce  military  duty,  but  was  rather,  and  in  fact,  the  result 
of  the  dangers  that  threatened  us,  and  not,  strictly  speaking, 
from  motives  of  patriotism,  or  overweening  loyalty.  True, 
there  was  no  deficiency  in  the  loyalty  or  patriotism  of  any  con- 
siderable number  in  this  state,  as  our  grand  army  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  volunteers  fully  attests,  though 
party  spirit  during  the  rebellion  ran  high,  and  views  were  free- 
ly entertained  by  many  inimical  to  the  war  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  great  drawback  was,  that  the  law  did  not  compel,  but 
only  invited  service.  In  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
State,  where  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  raids,  the  Indiana 
Legion  (as  the  militia  was  called)  was  either  not  organized 
at  all,  or,  if  organized,  was  not  maintained,  and  therefore 
amounted  to  nothing.  In  the  southern  counties,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively in  those  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  the  case  was 
entirely  different.  The  rebels  made  free  use  of  Kentucky, 
and  during  the  whole  war,  that  State  was  a  favorite  recruiting 
rendezvous   for  the   Southern   army,   and   was   Infested  with 
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guerrilla  parties,  and  bands  of  marauders,  always  intent,  and 
ready  to  pounce  upon  and  plunder  unprotected  communities 
of  Unionists,  north  or  south.  There  was,  therefore,  a  stand- 
ing need  of  a  defensive  force  along  the  whole  river  border, 
from  Lawrenceburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  from 
this  cause,  almost  entirely,  emanated  those  active  and  efficient 
organizations  of  the  Legion,  whose  services  are  elsewhere  re- 
corded In  these  pages.-  The  people  on  the  border  were  thus 
compelled  to  arm  and  associate  themselves  together  for  their 
own  protection  and  safety,  and  In  doing  this,  they  ensured  the 
safety  and  protection  of  their  more  favorably  located  fellow- 
cltlzens  In  the  Interior  of  the  State,  who,  from  their  compara- 
tive immunity  from  danger,  did  not  feel  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  make  any  defensive  preparations.  This  appeared  unequal, 
if  not  unjust.  Even  on  the  border,  in  some  of  the  counties 
most  exposed  and  liable  to  Invasion,  the  Legion  was  organized 
and  maintained  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  giving  spasmodic  evidence  of 
vitality  only  when  danger  appeared,  and  lapsing  into  indif- 
ference when  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  immediate 
trouble. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  or  as  soon  as  events  Indicated  that 
the  strength  of  the  rebellion  was  nearly  exhausted,  the  law 
suddenly  became  as  Inoperative  as  if  It  had  never  been  placed 
on  the  statute  book,  and  every  militia  company  was  disbanded, 
as  If  by  spontaneous  and  general  consent;  thus  clearly  prov- 
ing that  even  the  imperfect  organization  of  the  home  forces 
had  resulted,  not  from  any  law  requiring  the  performance  of 
military  duty,  or  from  any  principle  of  cohesion  that  would 
operate  in  time  of  peace,  but  from  the  external  pressure  and 
impending  dangers  already  mentioned. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  law  re- 
lying alone  upon  the  generous  impulses  of  the  more  patriotic 
members  of  community  to  maintain  a  militia   force   for  the 

■  See  above,  135-71. 
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common  good — to  voluntarily  lay  aside  their  private  business 
for  the  performance  of  duties,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  their 
indifferent  neighbors  as  for  themselves — must  inevitably  fall 
into  disfavor  and  prove  a  failure.  The  burden  ought  to  be 
distributed  equally  and  justly,  for  all  who  are  subject  to  bear 
arms,  under  the  Constitution  of  Indiana,  undeniably  owe  so 
much  of  service  as  the  public  good  may  require.  To  fairly 
accomplish  this,  the  following  provisions  are  essential  and 
vital : 

1st.  "All  able-bodied  white  male  persons,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  except  such  as  are 
exempted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State, "^ 
should  be  enrolled  annually. 

2d.  The  quota  of  active  militia,  apportioned  to  the  sever- 
al Congressional  Districts,  should  then  be  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  the  enrollment. 

3d.  The  residue  enrolled,  or  reserve  militia,  should  be  as- 
sessed an  annual  tax,  as  commutation  for  exemption  from 
service,  which  tax  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  support  the 
active  militia  without  any  additional  assistance  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury. 

The  law  should  be  free  from  complications  and  incongruous 
details.  Means  should  be  provided  for  enforcing  all  its  pro- 
visions promptly;  but  all  minor  rules  and  regulations  should 
be  left  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who,  from  his  intimate 
connection  with  the  militia  and  knowledge  of  its  ever-varying 
wants,  could  settle  these  matters  understandingly  and  satis- 
factorily by  issuing  general  orders,  as  the  necessities  of  the 
service  might  require. 

NECESSITY  FOR  MILITIA  ORGANIZATION 

The  policy  of  maintaining  at  all  times  a  well-organized 
militia  force,  has  been  so  completely  vindicated  by  past  events 
in  our  national  history,  and  is  so  generally  admitted  by  intelli- 

^  Constitution  of  Indiana,  Article  XII. 
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gent  men  of  all  classes  and  parties,  there  Is  scarcely  any  occa- 
sion for  presenting  an  argument  In  Its  favor;  yet  attempts 
have  been  made  to  accomplish  this  great  end  so  frequently  by 
legislation  In  this  State,  and  as  often  resulted  In  failure,  a  few 
words  In  elucidation  of  Its  Importance,  and  by  way  of  warning, 
may  not  be  Inappropriate. 

Remote  as  Is  this  country  from  the  great  military  powers  of 
Europe;  separated  by  the  broad  Atlantic  from  countries  that 
might,  If  In  close  proximity,  be  troublesome  neighbors;  hav- 
ing no  prospect  of  rivalry  for  national  supremacy  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  cherishing  our  "ancient  policy"  of  non-intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  foreign  governments,  we  can  never  require, 
and  the  people  will  never  consent  to  support  a  large  standing 
army.  The  necessity  of  a  constant  preparation  for  war,  how- 
ever, is  universally  acknowledged.  Such  a  condition  is  the 
best  conservator  and  surest  guarantor  of  peace.  To  dispense 
with  the  burden  of  a  large  regular  force,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  an  attitude  sufficiently  formidable  to  overawe  do- 
mestic malcontents  and  deter  foreign  aggression,  we  must 
rely  mainly  upon  the  militia. 

But  no  man,  In  these  enlightened  days.  Is  a  "natural  born 
soldier,"  nor  do  any  number  of  men,  however  brave,  without 
the  benefits  conferred  by  organization,  discipline,  and  "the 
school  of  the  soldier,"  constitute  an  army,  when  superiority  in 
military  science  assures  success  in  the  field  and  Is  of  far  more 
Importance  than  untrained  numerical  strength.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  on  the  day  after  President  Lincoln  Issued  his 
first  call  for  troops,  several  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
regiments  were  en  route  for  the  National  Capital.  These  reg- 
iments were  armed,  uniformed  and  well  trained — the  result 
of  the  militia  system  of  those  States.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  show  how  vital  It  might  have  been  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Government  to  have  been  deprived  of  even  this  small  force. 
Suppose,  in  the  conspiracy  concocted  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
rebellion,  preparations  had  been  made,   as  might  easily  and 
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quietly  have  been  done  under  discreet  leadership,  simultaneous 
with  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  on  Sumter,  to  have  thrown  a 
force  of  a  few  thousand  men  into  Washington.  The  treasury, 
archives  and  all  the  ensemble  of  the  Government  could  have 
been  captured  and  utterly  destroyed,  or  carried  off,  before 
armed  and  organized  troops  could  have  been  sent  in  sufScient 
numbers  to  have  prevented  the  disaster.  The  prestige  of  such 
a  bold  stroke  would  have  been  most  crushing  to  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging  to 
the  rebels  and  to  their  sympathizers  in  the  old  world.  While 
it  would  have  enlightened  the  officers  of  our  Government  as 
to  the  earnest  determination  of  the  men  of  the  South  to  make, 
what  at  first  was  looked  upon  as  a  petty  "insurrection,"  a 
formidable  and  bloody  rebellion,  unparalled  in  history,  and 
incited  the  people  of  the  North  to  a  greater  patriotism  (if  such 
a  thing  were  possible),  it  would  also  have  given  additional 
strength  and  drawn  out  a  corresponding  feeling  of  devotion 
to  the  rebel  cause.  The  first  grand  blunder  of  the  war — "Bull 
Run,"  and  its  effect  upon  the  South — is  the  best  evidence  that 
can  be  adduced  as  to  the  encouragement  the  rebels  would  have 
derived  from  the  capture  of  Washington.  The  fall  of  Rich- 
mond crushed  the  rebellion — the  fall  of  Washington  would 
have  "crippled,"  for  a  time  at  least,  the  Union,  The  moral 
effect  of  such  a  triumph  in  their  behalf  would  have  told  the 
tremendous  power  against  us,  and  though  the  final  termination 
of  the  struggle  must  inevitably  have  been  adverse  to  the  ene- 
my, the  end  would  probably  have  been  delayed  much  longer 
and  the  waste  of  life  and  treasure  much  greater  than  is  now 
recorded  in  history.  Of  course  "it  might  have  been  when  IT 
WAS  NOT,  is  a  poor  argument  as  the  case  turned  out,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  an  admonition  which  it  will  surely  not  be  unwise 
to  heed.  Had  the  loyal  States  been  prepared  for  war,  their 
militia  organized  on  a  sound  basis  to  the  extent  that  even 
ordinary  prudence  would  dictate,  the  rebellion  would  not  have 
lasted  through  its  four  long  years  of  desolation  and  blood. 
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That  the  militia  was  not  so  organized  may  be  attributed  to 
the  same  inertia  and  indifference  that  now  so  completely 
clouds  the  public  mind  on  this  subject. 

We  live  in  stirring  times.  The  rebellion  may  not  yet  be 
suppressed.  Its  fires  may  only  be  smouldering.  The  safest 
policy  for  State  and  Nation  is  to  act  upon  the  old  motto: 
"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Liberty." 


THE  RAID  ON  NEWBURGH  AND  EXPEDI- 
TION TO  KENTUCKY 

FIRST   INVASION   OF   THE   STATE JULY    18,    1862 

The  first  invasion  of  this  State,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the 
free  States,  by  an  armed  and  organized  force  of  rebels,  oc- 
curred on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1862,  at  Newburgh,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Warrick  county,  situate  on  the  Ohio  river  fif- 
teen miles  above  Evansville.  The  movement  was  hardly  of  a 
sufficiently  formidable  character  to  entitle  it  to  the  dignity  of 
an  "invasion,"  as  the  force  consisted  of  but  thirty-two  officers 
and  men,  whose  object  was  plunder  and  whose  conduct  was 
that  of  thieves  rather  than  soldiers. 

The  leader  of  these  marauders  was  one  Adam  R.  Johnson, 
a  citizen  of  Henderson,  Kentucky,  who  had  previously  served 
in  the  rebel  army,  and  who  was  at  this  time  in  command  of  a 
small  force  of  mounted  men,  some  of  whom  were  deserters 
from  the  Federal  army — raiding  through  the  southwestern 
counties  of  Kentucky,  committing  outrages  upon  the  persons 
and  depredations  upon  the  property  of  such  citizens  as  were 
suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  Johnson  held  a  commission  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  or  was  acting  as 
an  independent  guerrilla  chief,  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it 
is  known  that  the  rank  of  Colonel  was  subsequently  conferred 
upon  him  with  authority  to  recruit  or  conscript  for  Bragg's 
army,  and  that  he  made  his  name  infamous  by  acts  of  de- 
moniac cruelty.  His  band  became  a  terror  throughout  the 
region  they  infested,  and  when,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  his 
career  of  active  crime  was  terminated  by  a  wound  that  de- 
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prived  him  of  sight,  there  were  few,  even  among  the  ardent 
friends  of  the  Southern  cause,  who  felt  that  his  fate  was  un- 
deserved. 

Although  Newburgh  was  not  a  military  post,  a  hospital 
had  been  established  there  which  contained  eighty  or  ninety 
sick  and  wounded  Union  soldiers,  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  commissary  and  hospital  stores.  The  muskets,  accoutre- 
ments and  ammunition  of  the  two  Newburgh  companies  of  the 
Legion,  which  had  been  collected  In  some  months  previously, 
were  also  deposited  in  the  hospital  building;  while  in  a  ware- 
house, not  far  distant,  seventy-five  sabres  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  holsters  and  pistols  were  stored  in  the  boxes  in 
which  they  had  been  shipped.  There  being  no  indications  of 
danger,  no  guard  was  stationed  for  the  protection  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  hospital  or  the  public  property. 

In  nearly  every  community  throughout  the  North  there  was 
a  disloyal  element — men  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Government  and  who  were  dangerous  In  pro- 
portion to  their  courage  and  to  the  opportunities  which  cir- 
cumstances presented  for  mischief.  Newburgh  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  while  Its  particularly  exposed  position, 
and  the  near  proximity  of  a  rebel  force,  presented  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  secession  residents  to  covertly  aid 
in  striking  a  blow  for  the  cause  they  so  earnestly  desired  to 
serve,  and  for  which  they  were  willing  to  do  anything  that 
might  be  required,  except  perhaps  to  fight.  Several  men  of 
this  class  had  clandestinely  crossed  the  river  and  had  sought 
interviews  with  JOHNSON.  They  had  explained  to  him  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  and  shown  that  once  In  possession  of  the  hos- 
pital and  the  arms  of  the  Legion  deposited  there,  the  town  and 
Its  inhabitants  would  be  at  his  mercy.  Early  In  the  morning,  on 
the  day  of  the  raid,  one  of  these  domestic  traitors  visited  the 
camp  of  Johnson's  gang,  and  in  concert  with  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  band,  finally  consummated  arrangements  for  the 
proposed  surprise. 
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NEWBURGH   CAPTURED 


Accordingly,  at  noon,  when  most  of  the  citizens  were  at 
dinner,  Johnson  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
Newburgh,  placed  his  men  on  a  large  ferry  boat,  concealed 
them  as  well  as  possible,  and  rowed  rapidly  to  the  Indiana 
shore.  As  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  landing  a  dash  was 
made  for  the  hospital,  and  the  warehouse  and  the  arms  stored 
therein  were  at  once  secured.  Pickets  were  thrown  out  in  all 
directions,  and  the  inhabitants  were  assured  that  their  lives 
depended  on  remaining  perfectly  quiet.  Johnson  informed 
the  citizens  that  he  had  a  battery  planted  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  so  as  to  completely  command  the  town,  and  that 
on  the  first  appearance  of  resistance  to  any  of  his  demands 
he  would  shell  and  destroy  the  place.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  a  fiction,  designed  to  promote  quiet  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  while  the  work  of  plunder  was  going 
on.  The  soldiers  in  the  hospital,  to  the  number  of  eighty-five, 
were  required  to  sign  paroles  of  honor,  in  which  the  leader 
of  the  marauders  was  styled  "A.  R.  Johnson,  C.S.A."  These 
paroles  were  never  claimed  as  valid  by  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities and  were  held  as  null  and  void  by  those  who  signed 
them.  While  Johnson  was  personally  engaged  in  paroling 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  his  men,  guided  by  some  of 
the  citizens,  commenced  the  genial  business  of  pillage.  Houses 
were  broken  open  and  ransacked;  horses  were  taken  from 
the  stables,  and  coffee,  sugar  and  other  articles,  that  could 
readily  be  transported,  were  stolen  in  large  quantities.  In 
some  instances  property  was  spared  on  the  assurance  being 
given  that  its  owners  were  "all  right."  Several  citizens  min- 
gled freely  with  the  invaders,  drank  with  them  and  appeared 
delighted  with  their  society.  After  remaining  four  or  five 
hours,  during  which  time  the  boat  was  kept  busy  in  trans- 
porting their  plunder,  the  commander  ordered  his  men  to 
embark  and  they  were  speedily  transferred  to  the  other  shore. 
After  their  departure,  two  men,  H.  H.  Carney  and  Elliott 
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Mefford,  who  had  been  suspected  of  holding  communication 
with  the  rebels,  and  who,  on  this  occasion,  had  been  particu- 
larly officious  in  pointing  out  property  for  seizure,  were  at- 
tacked and  killed  by  some  of  the  citizens, 

THE  MILITIA   CALLED  OUT 

Meantime,  Colonel  Daniel  F.  Bates,  commanding  the 
Third  Regiment,  Indiana  Legion,  was  engaged  in  rallying 
the  county  companies  of  his  command.  In  a  short  time  five 
companies  were  ready  with  arms  for  duty,  but  not  before  the 
rebels  had  accomplished  their  purpose  and  effected  their 
escape.  The  wildest  rumors  were  circulated  in  every  direction, 
and  not  only  Warrick  and  adjacent  counties  were  alarmed, 
but  the  entire  State  was  thoroughly  aroused.  A  courier  ar- 
rived at  Evansville  early  in  the  afternoon  with  intelligence 
that  the  Newburgh  hospital  was  being  sacked  by  a  large  band 
of  Kentucky  guerrillas.  The  signal  of  danger  was  given  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  one  thousand  men  were  under  arms.  Two 
steamers,  the  "Eugene"  and  "Courier,"  were  fired  up,  and 
with  infantry  and  artillery  on  board,  proceeded  up  the  river. 
Colonel  William  E.  Hollingsworth,  commanding  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment,  Indiana  Legion,  also  proceeded  by  the  nearest 
land  route  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance  with  a  small  force 
of  mounted  men,  but  neither  the  water  nor  land  expedition 
effected  anything  beyond  the  destruction,  by  the  former,  of  the 
boat  in  which  the  rebels  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Ohio. 

expedition  to  KENTUCKY,  JULY,    1862 

The  situation  in  Western  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  the  raid 
on  Newburgh  (July  18th,  1862)  was  critical.  Union  men 
were  plundered,  and  not  infrequently  murdered  in  cold  blood; 
many  of  them  were  compelled  to  tlee  from  their  homes  and 
abandon  their  property  to  merciless  thieves,  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  so-called  "Confederacy  of  America,"  either  appropri- 
ated and  carried  away  or  destroyed,  when  they  felt  they  dared 
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do  so,  all  that  was  useful  to  them,  or  destructible.  The  citi- 
zens of  South  Western  Indiana,  were  subjected  to  constant 
alarms  and  dangers,  and  were  scarcely  less  secure  than  their 
Union  neighbors  residing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio.  Hen- 
derson city,  twelve  miles  below  Evansville,  was  occupied  by 
the  rebels  under  Adam  Johnson;  John  Morgan  was  on  his 
first  raid  through  Central  Kentucky,  preliminary  to  the  grand 
invasion  of  that  section  of  the  State  by  KiRBY  Smith  and 
Bragg;  and  everywhere,  from  the  "Blue  Grass  region"  to 
Paducah,  the  most  energetic  efforts  were  being  made  to  raise 
recruits  for  the  rebel  army.  Recruiting  stations  were  opened 
at  all  points  not  occupied  by  our  forces,  and  independent  bands 
of  guerrillas  and  desperadoes  infested  every  neighborhood, 
and  rendered  the  lives  and  property  of  Union  citizens,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  so  insecure  as  to  call  for  immediate  and 
vigorous  action.  , 

Governor  Morton  had  already  sent  off  all  effective  forces 
that  could  be  spared  to  repel  the  raid  then  in  progress  through 
Central  Kentucky,^  and  to  enable  him  to  do  so  had  called  out 
a  large  number  of  militia  to  guard  the  rebel  prisoners  at 
Indianapolis.  The  border  counties  were  thus  unavoidably  left 
to  protect  themselves.  The  organizations  of  the  Legion,  as 
a  general  thing,  were  in  poor  condition,  from  lack  of  arms 
and  experience,  to  interpose  any  formidable  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  should  he  have  undertaken  to  invade 
the  State  in  any  considerable  force.  Evansville  was  consid- 
ered, and  really  was,  in  great  peril,  and  the  other  towns  on 
the  lower  Ohio  river  border  of  the  State  were  exposed  to 
invasion  at  any  moment,  and  liable  to  be  sacked  and  destroyed, 
almost  without  "let  or  hindrance."  The  Governor,  therefore, 
immediately,  in  receipt  of  news  of  the  Newburgh  outrage,  de- 
termined to  assume  the  offensive,  organize  an  expedition 
sufficiently  strong  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  infected  terri- 
tory, and  drive  the  rebels  out,  whereby  he  hoped  to  break  up 

^See  "KIrby  Smith's  Campaign,"  below,  190-203. 
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their  recruiting  stations,  restore  order  in  Kentucky,  and  secure 
our  own  border  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  and  alarmed 
it.  He  accordingly  advised  with  General  Boyle,  commanding 
the  District  of  Kentucky,  and  asked  from  him  authority  to 
organize  an  expedition  against  the  rebels  in  that  State,  which 
was  readily  and  gladly  granted. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plans  laid  for  this  campaign,  Major 
General  Love,  commanding  the  Indiana  Legion,  was  dis- 
patched on  the  18th  of  July,  at  midnight,  to  Evansville,  by 
special  train,  with  one  company  of  troops,  and  one  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  a  section  of  field  artillery,  and  a  large  supply 
of  ammunition.  Brigadier  General  Blythe,  of  the  Legion, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Evansville,  was  enjoined  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  vigilance  in  watching  and  guarding  exposed 
points  on  the  Ohio  river,  pending  the  arrival  of  General 
Love;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  a  call  was  made  by 
the  Governor  for  volunteers,  and  the  Legion  on  the  border 
was  ordered  on  duty. 

Among  the  first  to  respond  were  six  hundred  citizens  of 
Decatur  county,  recruited  in  a  few  hours  by  Colonels  James 
Gavin,  Seventh  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  John  T.  Wilder, 
Seventeenth  Indiana  Volunteers,  who  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  at  their  homes  on  short  leaves  of  absence  from  their 
regiments.  In  announcing  the  readiness  of  the  Decatur  volun- 
teers to  receive  orders  for  immediate  service.  Colonel  Gavin 
telegraphed  on  the  same  day  the  call  was  issued,  as  follows: 

"These  men  want  to  fight.  I  want  to  take  them  where  there 
is  danger.  They  are  fighting  men.  Please  arm  them  and  send 
them  off  at  once  where  they  can  do  active  duty.  They  are 
better  men  than  you  can  get." 

The  Newburgh  raid  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  State,  and  the  disposition  to  inflict  im- 
mediate punishment  upon  the  rebels  was  manifest  in  every 
locality  and  is  forcibly  indicated  in  the  above  dispatch.  The 
Governor  replied: 
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"Bring  your  men  here.  I  will  send  them  to  Evansville 
immediately,  armed  for  a  fight." 

On  receiving  this  order,  Colonels  Gavin  and  Wilder 
started  at  once  for  the  scene  of  operations  with  their  enthusi- 
astic volunteers  stopping  only  long  enough  at  Indianapolis  to 
be  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  for  thirty  days, 
arriving  at  Evansville  on  the  evening  of  the  20th.  The  men 
were  organized  into  six  companies.  Two  fine  companies  from 
Terre  Haute  (one  of  them  the  "Union  Rifles,"  Captain  Mel- 
ville D.  Topping,-  splendidly  armed  and  equipped  and 
neatly  uniformed)  tendered  their  services,  were  accepted  and 
reached  Evansville  also  on  the  20th.  From  Lafayette,  two 
companies  were  accepted  under  Captains  GoDLOVE  S.  Orth 
and  Samuel  A.  Huff,  and  were  dispatched  to  Evansville  on 
the  21st.  Governor  Morton  also  proceeded  thither  and  ar- 
rived the  same  evening.  The  ten  companies  thus  thrown 
together  were  organized  as  the  Seventy-Sixth  Regiment  Indi- 
ana Volunteers.^  A  German  company  of  Terre  Haute,  one 
hundred  strong,  was  also  sent  forward,  and  numerous 
tenders  of  independent  companies  from  many  counties  were 
made,  but  being  in  excess  of  the  number  required  were  not 
accepted. 

General  LovE  arrived  at  Evansville  early  on  the  19th,  and 
found  everything  in  confusion;  but  by  judicious  management, 
order  was  soon  evoked  from  chaos,  public  confidence  restored, 
and  preparations  speedily  completed  for  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion. A  steam  ram,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  lying  at 
the  landing,  by  direction  of  the  Governor  was  pressed  into 
service  until  a  gunboat  could  be  procured  from  the  fleet 
below.  Captain  Topping's  company  was  placed  on  board  and 
ordered  to  proceed  up  Green  river  to  relieve  two  steamboats, 
which  it  was  believed  the  rebels  were  aiming  to  capture,  and 
also  to  protect  the  locks  on  that  stream. 

"Afterwards  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment,  killed  at 
Richmond,  Kentucky,  August  30,  1862.   [Terrell] 

^  For  an  account  of  this  regiment  see  Terrell,  Report,  3:9-11. 
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The  day  following  (the  20th)  General  Love  telegraphed 
the  return  of  the  ram,  with  Captain  Topping's  company,  the 
safety  of  the  locks,  and  that  the  rebels  were  reported  by 
reliable  Union  men  as  having  abandoned  that  line  of  opera- 
tions and  returned  toward  Henderson.  In  addition  to  the 
authority  given  by  General  Boyle  to  the  Governor  to  carry 
on  the  war  In  the  Green  river  country  of  Kentucky,  he  ordered 
Colonel  Gavin  to  mount  his  regiment  and  enjoined  upon  him 
to  "Drive  out  the  rebel  bands  in  Henderson,  Daviess,  Webster 
and  Union  counties,  shooting  down  all  guerrillas  in  arms  and 
all  making  armed  resistance." 

Adding — "They  must  be  shot — nothing  else  will  do;  I  do 
not  want  such  prisoners." 

In  response  to  the  application  of  the  Governor  for  a  gun- 
boat. Captain  Pennock,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  re- 
sponded in  person,  and  reported  to  General  LovE  with  two 
armed  steamers,  the  "Clara  Dolson"  and  "Rob  Roy,"  on 
which  were  a  detachment  of  Illinois  troops,  under  Colonel 
MooRE,  and  a  battery,  under  Major  Starring,  detailed  by 
General  Strong,  commanding  at  Cairo.  These  boats  were 
directed  to  cruise  up  and  down  the  river,  with  the  view  of 
protecting  the  towns  from  pillage,  and  affording  such  assist- 
ance to  General  Love  as  might  be  required.  Captain  Union 
Bethel,  of  Warrick  county,  reported  with  a  company  of  the 
Legion,  mounted,  and,  after  unceasing  labor,  all  things  were 
In  readiness  for  a  forward  movement  by  midnight  of  the  21st. 

The  following  dispatch,  from  the  Governor  to  his  Military 
Secretary,  forwarded  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Evansvllle, 
on  the  22d,  will  show  the  position  of  affairs  at  that  time,  and 
convey  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  troops — 
most  of  them  suddenly  drawn  from  their  farms  and  shops, 
and  from  widely  distant  points — had  been  concentrated,  or- 
ganized, armed,  equipped,  many  of  them  mounted,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  field  of  active  operations. 

About  one  o'clock  this  morning,  near  one  thousand  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  crossed  the  river  to  Henderson,  and  took  possession  with- 
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out  opposition.  At  daylight,  Colonel  Gavin  advanced  into  the  interior, 
with  five  hundred  men.  The  ram  "Hornet"  has  gone  up  the  river, 
with  one  company  (Orth's)  on  board,  to  visit  all  the  towns.  There 
is  much  excitement  in  the  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Another 
company  went  to  Henderson  this  afternoon. 

General  Love  remained  a  week  at  Henderson  and  in  that 
vicinity,  sending  out  detachments  into  the  surrounding  coun- 
try after  the  rebels,  who,  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
vigorous  means  had  been  resorted  to,  to  hunt  them  down, 
suddenly  left  that  part  of  the  State.  Several  skirmishes  oc- 
curred, and  a  few  of  the  enemy,  with  their  horses  and  arms, 
were  captured.  The  influence  exerted  by  the  presence  of  our 
troops  was  at  once  marked  and  salutary;  Unionists,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  Indiana,  soon  returned,  con- 
fident of  protection;  while  the  disloyal  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  treasonable  practices  could  no  longer  be  indulged 
in  with  impunity.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  W.  Foster,  of 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Indiana,  afterward  Colonel  of  the  Sixty- 
Fifth,  was  left  in  command  of  Henderson.  The  thirty  days' 
troops  continued  in  service  until  the  expiration  of  their  term, 
when  they  were  relieved  by  the  Sixty-Fifth  Indiana,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes. 

The  course  pursued  by  Governor  MoRTON  for  the  defense 
of  Kentucky,  and  for  the  security  of  our  southern  border, 
was  warmly  approved  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War, 
and  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  General  Boyle.  It  was 
only  occasionally,  afterward,  that  the  rebels  dared  venture 
back,  and  then  only  in  small  numbers,  on  hurried  forays — 
plunder  and  the  murder  of  Union  men  being  their  principal 
objects. 
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BRAGG's   invasion   of   KENTUCKY 

In  the  month  of  August,  1862,  the  right  wing  of  General 
Braxton  Bragg's  rebel  army,  consisting  of  some  twenty 
thousand  men,  under  command  of  General  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
was  concentrated  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  other  points 
in  that  vicinity  preparatory  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  part 
assigned  it  in  the  Confederate  plan  of  a  general  advance  upon 
the  North,  and  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  war  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Confederacy. 

Leaving  a  force  of  eight  thousand,  under  command  of 
General  Stephenson,  in  front  of  Cumberland  Gap — then 
occupied  by  General  G.  W.  Morgan,  with  a  small  division 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio — General  Smith,  with  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  the  veterans  of  his  command,  pressed  through  Big 
Creek,  and  Rogers'  Gaps  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
moved  towards  the  "Blue  Grass  Region"  of  Kentucky;  his 
obvious  intention  being  to  menace,  and,  if  possible,  capture 
and  sack  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities  and  towns,  north  of  the 
Ohio  river;  destroy  important  railroads,  and  break  up  other 
means  of  communication;  detain  reinforcements  from  General 
BuELL,  and  force  the  withdrawal,  from  the  front,  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Union  army  required  for  the  protection  of  such 
exposed  and  defenseless  points,  on  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
border  as  his  advance  would  threaten.  Buell's  army,  being 
thus  weakened  by  demands  for  home  defense,  and  the  new 
levies,  under  the  second  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
not  having  been  raised  and  sent  to  the  field,  the  rebel  authori- 
ties confidently  expected  the  main  portion  of  Bragg's  army, 
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under  his  immediate  command,  would  be  able  to  enter  Ken- 
tucky, with  comparatively  little  opposition,  and,  after  cap- 
turing Louisville  and  reinforcing  his  army  by  recruits  from 
the  disloyal  element  of  Kentucky,  form  a  junction  with  Smith, 
for  an  extensive  line  of  operations,  In  any  direction  circum- 
stances might  appear  to  justify.  The  hope  of  securing  recruits, 
In  large  numbers,  was  by  no  means  visionary,  as  It  was  well 
known  that  thousands  in  Kentucky  were  only  waiting  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  array  themselves  under  the  rebel  standard, 
while  even  at  that  time,  recruiting  for  John  Morgan's 
cavalry  was  being  prosecuted  with  marked  success  In  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  State,  and  scores  of  young  men 
were  added  to  Smith's  force  In  every  county  along  his  line 
of  march.  A  few  weeks  later,  several  entire  regiments  of 
cavalry  were  raised  In  the  "Blue  Grass  Region,"  which  finally 
left  the  State  with  the  invaders,  splendidly  mounted  at  their 
own  expense. 

morgan's  co-operative  raid 

As  a  prelude  to  the  grand  Invasion,  General  Smith  had 
dispatched  the  cavalry  force  of  John  Morgan  on  an  exten- 
sive raid  through  parts  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Leaving 
Knoxville  on  the  4th  of  July,  Morgan  moved  by  way  of 
Sparta,  Tompklnsville,  Lebanon,  Cynthlana,  Paris,  Crab 
Orchard  and  Somerset,  capturing  and  paroling  small  garrisons 
at  many  points,  securing  large  accessions  of  recruits  and 
supplying  his  men  with  arms,  accoutrements,  clothing  and 
horses. 

On  the  10th,  General  Jeremiah  T.  Boyle,  commanding 
the  District  of  Kentucky,  telegraphed  from  Frankfort  to 
Governor  Morton  for  troops : 

"Rebels  invading  Kentucky.  Send  your  battery  tonight  and 
any  forces  you  can  possibly  spare.  Put  the  Legion  in  order 
for  motion  and  direct  as  many  as  possible  to  report  to  my 
headquarters  tomorrow." 
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The  Governor  promptly  replied: 

"Our  batteries  sent  to  Washington  last  week.  The  only 
organized  United  States  troops  we  have  are  guarding  pris- 
oners and  can  not  be  spared.  I  have  telegraphed  about  the 
Legion,  but  fear  no  companies  are  in  shape  to  move." 

At  this  time  Major  General  Love,  of  the  Legion,  was  on 
the  border  endeavoring  to  organize  the  militia  in  Vander- 
burgh and  Posey.  He  was  at  once  telegraphed  to,  but  replied 
that  there  were  no  companies  organized  and  in  condition  to 
answer  General  Boyle's  call.  Generals  Blythe,  Mansfield 
and  Downey,  of  the  Legion,  were  ordered  to  call  out  their 
forces — the  last  two  officers  being  required,  in  addition  to 
guarding  the  border  to  furnish  enough  men  to  guard  Camp 
Morton  rebel  prison,  so  as  to  allow  a  part  of  the  three 
months'  troops  (also  of  the  Legion)  then  guarding  prisoners 
to  be  sent  to  General  Boyle.  The  result  of  this  order  was 
all  that  could  have  been  expected;  the  response  was  so  prompt 
the  Governor  was  able,  on  the  11th,  to  send  seven  companies 
— six  hundred  men — of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Indiana  Volunteers, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mahan,  fully  armed  and  equipped 
and  well  disciplined,  to  the  capital  of  Kentucky  via  Louisville. 
The  same  day  General  Love  was  ordered  from  Evansville 
to  Louisville,  by  the  Governor,  to  confer  with  General  BoYLE 
in  relation  to  affording  him  additional  relief,  if  possible,  with 
the  Legion. 

Love  reached  Louisville  on  the  14th,  and  telegraphed  the 
following  report: 

"I  apprehend  no  danger  to  Louisville.  Morgan  has  a 
force  said  to  be  fifteen  hundred — not  half  that  in  my  judge- 
ment— with  which  he  doubtless  proposes  to  stop  our  com- 
munications with  Nashville,  creating  confusion  and  plundering 
as  he  goes.  One  good  regiment  of  cavalry  would  drive  him 
fiom  the  State.    Henderson  and  vicinity  are  most  in  danger." 

On  the  same  day,  in  compliance  with  General  Boyle's 
requisition.  Governor  MoRTON  sent  from  the  Indiana  Arsenal 
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two  carloads  of  ammunition  by  special  train  for  the  use  of 
the  troops  at  Frankfort;  and  on  the  17th  four  hundred  men 
of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Indiana  Volunteers,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Knox,  were  sent  from  Camp  Morton  to  General 
Boyle.  High  excitement  prevailed  on  the  border,  as  the 
Legion,  imperfectly  organized  as  it  was,  was  compelled  to 
take  the  place  of  the  disciplined  forces  in  charge  of  Camp 
Morton,  containing  four  thousand  rebel  prisoners,  and  guard 
the  border  besides.  The  Jennings  county  regiment — ten  full 
companies — responded  to  the  call  under  Major,  afterwards 
Colonel,  Kennedy  Brown  in  a  body;  besides  seven  other 
companies  from  various  counties  promptly  reported,  all  being 
mustered  into  the  United  States'  service  for  thirty  days.  The 
border  was  thus  left  to  its  own  resources  for  defense,  and  the 
danger  of  invasion,  for  aught  the  people  knew,  was  imme- 
diate and  very  great. 

New  difficulties  sprang  up  hourly.  On  the  12th,  while  the 
Governor  was  trying  to  help  General  Boyle  in  Kentucky  and 
put  the  reserve  forces  of  Indiana  in  a  fit  condition  for  home 
defense.  General  Green  Clay  Smith,  commanding  at  Hen- 
derson, Kentucky,  telegraphed  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Legion  at  Evansville,  as  follows : 

"On  account  of  the  raid  at  Tompkinsville,  Kentucky,  nearly 
all  my  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  this  post,  and  I  feel 
myself  in  no  condition  to  resist  an  attack,  which  I  am  informed 
by  reliable  citizens  will  be  made  upon  us  within  a  day  or  two. 
Therefore,  I  wish  you  would  send  down,  by  the  first  boat,  two 
hundred  of  your  Indiana  Legion,  with  at  least  five  days' 
rations,  so  that  in  case  it  be  necessary  I  can  send  them  into 
the  country  prepared  for  any  emergency." 

At  this  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  Legion  was 
scarcely  a  "skeleton  organization" ;  besides,  Evansville  was, 
from  its  size  and  importance  as  a  northern  city  and  the  vast 
amount  of  "plunder"  it  contained,  in  quite  as  much  danger 
of  being  attacked  as  Henderson.    There  was  no  artillery  on 
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the  border,  and  but  few  of  the  companies  of  the  Legion 
enrolled  were  armed.  So,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to 
comply  with  General  Smith's  request. 

General  Love,  after  conferring  with  the  military  authori- 
ties at  Louisville,  hastened  back  to  the  lower  counties  on  the 
Ohio  river,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  organization 
of  the  Legion,  and  the  Governor  succeeded  in  securing  a  few 
thousand  muskets  for  use  in  that  quarter.  The  raid  on  New- 
burgh  followed  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  was  the  means  of 
stirring  up  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  which  they 
had  never  known  before.  Newburgh  was  captured;  Green 
Clay  Smith  was  driven  out  of  Henderson;  the  whole  "Green 
River  country"  overrun  with  rebel  bands,  and  the  Indiana 
border  threatened  with  invasion  at  many  points. 

Morgan  finished  his  first  raid  through  Kentucky  on  the 
27th  of  July,  at  which  date  he  recrossed  the  Cumberland 
into  Tennessee,  having  marched  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
in  twenty-four  days.  The  command  moved  to  Sparta,  where 
it  remained  until  near  the  last  of  August,  when  it  again  took 
the  field  and  moved  on  Gallatin,  capturing  the  small  garrison 
stationed  there.  Pushing  forward  to  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  Morgan  destroyed  the  track  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  thus  breaking  up  Buell's 
line  of  supplies  and  severing  his  communication  with  the 
North.  Returning  to  Gallatin,  Morgan  encountered  a  Fed- 
eral force  of  six  hundred  men,  under  General  Johnson,  and, 
after  a  brief  engagement,  succeeded  in  capturing  a  part  and 
dispersing  the  remainder.  A  small  detachment  of  the  Fiftieth 
Indiana  Volunteers,  under  Captain  Atkisson,  garrisoning 
a  stockade  at  Edgefield  Junction,  repulsed  Morgan's  force 
three  times,  with  heavy  loss  and  successfully  held  the  position. 

At  Hartsville,  Tennessee,  on  the  28th  of  August,  Morgan 
received  an  order  from  his  commanding  officer.  General 
Smith,  to  join  him  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  the  2d  of 
September,  and  the  next  day  marched  by  way  of  Scottsville, 
Glasgow,    Columbia,    Liberty,    Houstonville,    Danville    and 
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Nicholasville,  cautiously  picking  his  way  between  Federal 
forces,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  a  collision,  and  arriving  at 
Lexington  on  the  4th  of  September. 

SIGNS   OF   TROUBLE 

The  earliest  indications  of  the  contemplated  invasion  by 
KiRBY  Smith  were  closely  watched  by  Generals  Buell  and 
G.  W.  Morgan,  and  promptly  reported  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  military  authorities  of  Kentucky,  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  Impelled  by  a  necessity  that  admitted  of  no  delay,  the 
Government  bent  every  energy  to  the  work  of  placing  the 
new  levies,  under  the  call  of  July,  in  the  field.  The  Secretary 
of  War  urgently  appealed  to  this  State  to  use  the  utmost 
dispatch  in  filling  its  quota,  21,250  men.  To  this  appeal  Gov- 
ernor Morton  replied,  on  the  9th  of  August,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  men  would  be  raised  in  twenty  days. 

On  the  8th,  the  Governor  received  a  telegram  from  General 
Buell,  then  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  stating  that  a  formidable 
raid  threatened  Kentucky,  and  earnestly  recommending  that 
troops  should  be  sent  to  General  Boyle,  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch. Two  days  later  General  Boyle  forwarded  a  dispatch 
from  General  Morgan,  dated  at  Cumberland  Gap,  giving 
the  numbers  and  position  of  the  enemy,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  Smith  would  in- 
vade Kentucky  by  way  of  Jamestown  and  Big  Creek  Gap. 
This  opinion  was  reiterated  on  the  12th,  with  additional 
details  relative  to  the  accumulation  of  transportation  at  Knox- 
ville,  and  other  preparatory  steps,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the 
speedy  realization  of  Buell's  apprehensions  and  Morgan's 
predictions. 

INDIANA  AT  WORK 

So  prompt  had  been  the  response  of  the  State  to  the  call 
of  the  Government,  by  the  evening  of  the  11th,  not  less  than 
20,000  men  were  gathered  at  various  rendezvous,  waiting  to 
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be  mustered  and  armed,  and  on  that  day  two  regiments  were 
forwarded  to  Kentucky. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  having  authorized  General  BuELL, 
to  dispose  of  all  troops  raised  in  this  State,  until  further 
orders,  that  officer  telegraphed  from  Huntsville,  on  the  12th, 
that  Morgan  had  again  crossed  the  Cumberland,  and  earn- 
estly urged  the  forwarding  of  troops  to  General  Boyle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  Seventieth  Regiment  left 
Indianapolis  for  Louisville,  and  reported  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Bowling  Green  on  the  15th,  being  the  first  of  the 
new  levies  raised  and  the  first  sent  to  Kentucky  from  any 
State,  under  the  then  pending  call.  Another  regiment  was 
sent  on  the  16th,  and  another  on  the  following  day.  At  the 
same  date  the  Governor  was  informed  that  Smith's  forces 
were  marching  through  Big  Creek  Gap;  that  the  rebels,  under 
Morgan,  had  again  invaded  Kentucky,  had  captured  Somer- 
set, and  were  marching  on  Glasgow,  Bowling  Green  and  other 
points.  In  transmitting  this  speedy  information  General 
Boyle  added,  "  I  hope  the  patriotic  soldiers  of  Indiana  will 
not  wait  for  bounties.  Our  State  will  be  overrun  if  they  do 
and  your  own  borders  desolated."  At  this  date  (as  has  been 
noticed)  John  Morgan  cut  off  all  communication  with  Nash- 
ville, and  General  Buell.  The  intentions  of  the  enemy  were 
now  clearly  apparent;  the  formidable  invasion  of  Kentucky 
was  an  actual  fact,  and  the  danger  to  our  own  border  im- 
minent. 

The  people  in  all  parts  of  the  State  were  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  different  sections  vied  with  each  other  as  to 
which  should  be  first  to  fill  its  quota.  Camps  were  full  of 
troops  impatiently  waiting  for  mustering  officers.  Arms  were 
not  provided  by  the  Government,  and  could  not  be  procured 
by  the  Governor  at  the  moment  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  forces  impatiently  waiting  to  be  off  to  the  field.  Colonel 
Henry  B.  Carrington,  of  the  regular  army,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  efficient  mustering  officers  and  organizers 
in  the  service,  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  with 
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orders  to  relieve  Colonel  Simonson  as  Chief  Mustering  and 
Disbursing  officer  for  the  State, ^  Colonel  Carrington  re- 
ported to  Governor  Morton  on  the  18th,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  with  a  zeal  and  energy  productive  of  the  happiest 
results.  During  that  day  the  Seventy-First  was  mustered  and 
drew  their  arms. 

At  this  point  a  difficulty  arose,  from  the  fact  that  funds 
to  pay  the  advance  bounty,  to  which  the  men  of  the  Seventy- 
First  were  entitled,  had  not  been  forwarded  from  Washing- 
ton. Many  had  left  their  homes  suddenly,  without  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  expecting  to  receive 
the  stipulated  bounty  money  in  time  to  remit  it  before  going 
to  the  field.  They  felt  a  natural  reluctance  to  leaving  the 
State,  with  the  chances  of  battle  in  the  immediate  future, 
unless  the  wants  of  their  families  could  be  at  least  temporarily 
provided  for.  Governor  MoRTON  addressed  the  troops,  ex- 
plaining the  urgent  necessity  of  their  instant  departure,  and 
proposed  to  send  the  money  to  them  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
obtained.  Every  murmur  was  hushed,  and  the  men,  with  cheer- 
ful alacrity,  shouldered  their  guns  and  started  for  the  front. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  Governor  effected  an  arrange- 
ment with  citizens  and  bankers  of  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 
for  an  advance  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  and  during 
that  day  and  the  succeeding  night,  the  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth 
(reorganized),  Sixty-Eighth,  and  Sixty-Ninth  regiments  were 
mustered,  paid,  and  started  for  Kentucky.  By  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  the  Sixty-Fifth,  Sixty-Sixth,  and  Sixty-Seventh  regi- 
ments had  also  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  General 
Boyle.  The  money  due  the  Seventy-First  was  promptly  for- 
warded and  paid  on  the  Richmond  battlefield,  half  an  hour 
before  the  action  opened. 

Still  the  work  went  on.  All  the  camps  of  rendezvous  were 
crowded.  Mustering  Officers,  Paymasters,  Quartermasters, 
and  Commissaries,  worked  by  day  and  night.    The  Governor 

^  See  Carrington's  report  of  his  services  in  Indiana  in  Terrell,  Report,  1, 
Appendix,  Doc.  77:271-74. 
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and  his  military  staff  labored  with  little  cessation  for  needful 
rest.  The  Seventy-Fourth  and  Seventy-Fifth  Regiments  were 
mustered,  and  moved  forward  on  the  21st.  On  the  27th  and 
28th  two  regiments  were  sent  forward,  and  were  followed 
by  from  one  to  three  regiments  daily,  for  several  successive 
days.  The  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twenty-First  Bat- 
teries, Light  Artillery,  were  also  filled  to  the  maximum,  armed 
and  equipped,  and  sent  to  the  field.  Others  were  in  process 
of  organization,  but  were  delayed  for  the  want  of  horses, 
arms,  and  equipments.  The  Fifth  Cavalry  Volunteers  was 
mustered,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  our  southern  border,  and 
a  battalion  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  organized  and  sent  to 
Kentucky. 

The  Ohio  river,  at  this  period,  was  fordable  at  many  points, 
and  as  all  available  United  States  troops  had  been  sent  out 
of  the  State  (except  the  Fifth  Cavalry),  the  duty  of  defending 
the  border,  as  before  stated,  devolved  mainly  upon  the  Le- 
gion, aided  by  such  minute-men  as  could  be  hastily  organized 
and  armed. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  Governor  Morton  issued  an 
order, ^  declaring  martial  law,  and  closing  all  places  of  business 
in  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  river  at  three  o'clock,  p.  M.,  each  day;  requiring  all 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five,  residing  in  said  border  counties,  to  organize 
themselves  into  companies,  elect  officers,  and  report  for  orders 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Legion  in  their  respective 
counties,  arming  themselves  with  such  arms  as  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  paying  strict  attention  to  drill  and  discipline. 

This  order  was  obeyed  with  great  spirit  and  cheerfulness, 
and  so  thoroughly  was  the  river  guarded  and  all  weak  points 
garrisoned,   the   peace   of  the   State  was   securely   preserved, 

^  The  text  of  this  order  is  given  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc. 
l24-:334-35.  It  was  issued  as  a  separate:  Proclamation  Calling  Out  the  Militia 
(Indianapolis,  1863).  4  pp. 
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although  the  Kentucky  counties  adjacent  were  swarming  with 
desperate  and  venturesome  bands  of  guerrillas  and  marauders. 
At  the  Indiana  Arsenal  about  seven  hundred  hands  were 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  ammunition,  turning  out  an 
average  of  300,000  rounds  daily. 

BATTLE   OF   RICHMOND 

Events  soon  proved  that  the  anxiety  of  General  Boyle  to 
have  Indiana's  quota  hurried  into  Kentucky,  was  well  founded 
and  the  unprecedented  efforts  made  by  the  State  authorities 
were  fully  justified.  Six  regiments,  the  Twelfth,  Sixteenth, 
Fifty-Fifth,  Sixty-Sixth,  Sixty-Ninth  and  Seventy-First,  with 
the  Ninety-Fifth  Ohio,  Eighteenth  Kentucky,  a  detachment 
of  Kentucky  cavalry  and  two  batteries  manned  principally  by 
teamsters  and  train  guards  cut  off  from  Cumberland  Gap, 
had  been  moved  beyond  Lexington  towards  the  advancing 
army  of  General  Smith,  and  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  Aug- 
ust, fought  the  well-contested  and  sanguinary  engagement 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Richmond.  The  eight  regiments  of 
infantry  were  divided  into  two  brigades,  the  First  consisting 
of  the  Sixteenth,  Fifty-Fifth,  Sixty-Ninth  and  Seventy-First 
Indiana,  under  command  of  Brigadier  General  Mahlon  D. 
Manson  ;  and  the  Second  consisting  of  the  Twelfth  and  Sixty- 
Sixth  Indiana,  Eighteenth  Kentucky,  Ninety-Fifth  Ohio,  a 
Battalion  of  the  Third  Tennessee,  and  Lanphear's  Michigan 
Battery,  under  command  of  Brigadier  General  Charles 
Cruft,  both  experienced  and  brave  officers  from  this  State, 

The  Indiana  regiments  had  been  in  the  service  only  from 
ten  to  twenty  days,  during  which  time  they  had  made  such 
frequent  changes  of  encampments,  and  had  been  so  heavily 
drawn  upon  for  guard  duty  that  but  little  time  had  been  de- 
voted to  drill.  They  were  brave  and  patriotic  armed  and 
uniformed  men — rather  than  trained  and  disciplined  soldiers. 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  battle  is  well  known.  Two 
thousand  officers  and  men,  including  General  Manson,  were 
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captured  and  paroled.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
Indiana  regiments  was  nearly  one  thousand.  Colonel  Link, 
of  the  Twelfth,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wolfe,  of  the  Sixteenth, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Topping,  of  the  Seventy-First,  were 
among  the  killed.  Nine  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

The  enemy's  forces,  by  the  admission  of  rebel  officers,  num- 
bered twelve  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry  and 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery.  General  Manson  states  that  not 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  men  on  the  Union  side  were 
engaged  at  any  one  time. 

General  Boyle  manifested  his  high  appreciation  of  the 
gallantry  of  our  troops  and  the  efforts  of  our  authorities  in 
the  following  dispatch  to  the  President: 

Louisville,  September  1st,  1862. 
President  Lincoln,  Washington: 

The  battle  near  Richmond  was  disastrous  to  us.  Six  Indiana,  one 
Kentucky,  and  one  Ohio  regiment,  besides  some  Kentucky  cavalry,  were 
in  the  engagement.  Our  troops,  especially  the  Indianians,  fought  with 
the  courage  and  gallantry  of  veterans.  If  Ohio  and  Illinois  had  sup- 
ported Indiana,  and  had  sent  their  troops  on,  the  issue  of  the  battle 
would  have  been  different.  Governor  Morton  has  sent  to  this  State 
since  I  have  been  in  command  here,  over  twenty  thousand  men.  If 
other  States  had  done  so  well,  we  could  have  overwhelmed  the  enemy. 
I  deplore  the  loss  that  noble  Indiana  has  sustained  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  important  to  meet  the  enemy  before  he  reached  the 
center  of  the  State,  or  crossed  it,  and  Indiana  appreciating  the  import- 
ance of  it,  sent  her  gallant  soldiers  to  meet  the  insolent  foe,  no  doubt 
feeling  that  they  would  be  supported  by  Ohio,   Illinois  and  Kentucky. 

Lexington  is  reported  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

[Signed,]  J.  T.  Boyle^  Brigadier  General. 


RESULTS 


But  however  disastrous  in  their  immediate  results,  the  more 
remote  effects  of  this  engagement  were  incalculably  advan- 
tageous to  the  Union  cause.  The  hitherto  uninterrupted 
progress  of  the  invading  army  was  checked;  time  was  gained 
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to  put  Cincinnati  in  such  a  state  of  defense  that  Smith,  having 
marched  to  Lexington,  Paris  and  Cynthiana,  and  reconnoi- 
tered  in  front  of  Covington,  decided  that  the  time  was  gone 
by  for  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  first  object  of  his  cam- 
paign, and  accordingly  marched  on  Frankfort,  which  place 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  Union  troops. 

SIEGE  OF    CINCINNATI 

On  the  6th  of  September,  while  Smith  was  advancing 
toward  Covington,  Major  General  Wright,  commanding  the 
Department,  appealed  to  Governor  Morton  for  troops  to 
aid  in  the  defense  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  believed  to  be  in 
imminent  danger.  The  Eighty-Fifth  and  Eighty-Sixth  regi- 
ments were  sent  forward.  Twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery, 
3,000  stand  of  arms,  31,136  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition 
and  3,365,000  musket  cartridges  were  forwarded  from  the 
State  Arsenal  by  special  train,  and  were  delivered  at  Cincin- 
nati and  Covington  within  fifteen  hours  from  the  receipt  of 
the  requisition.  Governor  MoRTON  and  his  military  staff, 
with  a  number  of  ofllicers,  among  whom  were  Major  General 
Lew  Wallace,  Generals  Thomas  A.  Morris,  Ebenezer 
DuMONT  and  John  Love  and  Major  W.  W.  Frybarger, 
proceeded  to  Cincinnati  to  assist  in  organizing  the  troops  and 
in  other  defensive  arrangements.  General  Wallace  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  defenses,  and  the  experience 
of  the  other  officers  rendered  their  services  peculiarly  valuable 
at  so  critical  a  period. 

LOUISVILLE  THREATENED 

No  sooner  had  the  withdrawal  of  Smith's  forces  from  the 
vicinity  of  Covington  and  their  concentration  at  Frankfort 
relieved  the  authorities  at  Cincinnati  from  the  apprehension 
of  an  immediate  attack,  than  the  danger  which  had  for  some 
time  threatened  Louisville,  from  Bragg's  column,  became 
alarmingly  imminent.  Bragg,  who  had  crossed  the  Tennessee 
River  soon  after  Smith  had  crossed  the  Cumberland  moun- 
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tains,  was  steadily  moving  towards  the  Ohio,  slowly  followed 
by  BuELL  and  his  army.  The  garrison  at  Bowling  Green  had 
been  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Morton,  and 
was  thereby  saved  from  capture.  On  the  17th  of  September 
he  telegraphed  General  BoYLE  recommending  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Munfordsville,  and 
urging  the  General  commanding  to  fortify  Louisville,  suspend 
business  and  put  the  citizens  under  drill.  He  also  adopted 
measures  to  secure  light  draft  boats  and  have  them  supplied 
with  artillery  to  serve  as  gunboats  in  patroling  the  Ohio. 
Works  were  planned  and  batteries  placed  on  the  heights  of 
New  Albany,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Carrington  and 
Major  Frybarger,  to  cover  the  fords  and  the  lowlands  west 
of  Louisville. 

MUNFORDSVILLE    CAPTURED 

Meantime  the  enemy  had  advanced  on  Munfordsville, 
which  after  a  gallant  defense  of  three  days  under  Colonels 
Wilder  and  Dunham  was  surrendered  to  Bragg's  whole 
army  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  the  Sixty-Seventh,  Sixty-Eighth  and  Eighty-Ninth,  seven 
companies  of  the  Sixtieth,  two  companies  of  the  Seventy-Fourth 
and  two  hundred  and  four  recruits  for  the  Seventeenth  Indi- 
ana Regiment,  with  a  few  other  troops,  were  paroled,  and 
on  the  18th  marched  to  Bowling  Green,  where  Buell  had 
been  resting  for  some  time  within  sound  of  the  guns  of  Mun- 
fordsville.^ 

This  battle,  like  that  of  Richmond,  though  resulting  in 
defeat,  served  the  important  purpose  of  retarding  the  enemy. 
Time  was  gained  to  perfect  the  defenses  at  Louisville,  which 
were  so  well  improved  that  General  Bragg,  having  received  a 
negative  reply  to  his  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  city, 

'The  rebels  attacked  on  the  1+th  and  were  repulsed  with  very  heavy 
loss.  The  surrender  was  refused  until  Colonel  Wilder  personally  inspected 
the  enemy's  position  and  satisfied  himself  that  Bragg's  whole  army  was  be- 
seiging  him.   [Terrell] 
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declined  to  attack  and  moved  towards  Bardstown,  while 
Buell's  column  entered  Louisville,  the  advance  arriving  on 
the  27th. 

Governor  Morton  and  staff  had  proceeded  there  on  the 
22d  instant  to  complete  the  outfit  of  newly  raised  Indiana 
troops,  many  of  whom  had  been  hurried  forward  without 
being  suitably  equipped  for  field  service.  All  the  old  Indiana 
troops  were  also  visited  and  such  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment rendered  as  was  possible.  General  Buell's  army  was 
speedily  reorganized  and  re-equipped,  and  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber moved  from  Louisville  to  drive  the  rebel  army  from 
Kentucky.  The  battle  of  Perryville  ("Chaplin  Hills")  was 
fought  on  the  8th,  and  Bragg  and  Smith  at  once  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  from  the  State. 

RESUME 

While  the  events  already  noticed  were  transpiring  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  the  work  of  raising,  organizing  and  forward- 
ing troops  (as  has  been  shown)  was  vigorously  pressed  for- 
ward in  our  own  State.  The  first  to  furnish  a  regiment  under 
the  call  of  July,  1862,  and  the  first  to  fill  her  quota,  in  a  little 
over  one  month  she  had  organized  more  than  thirty  thousand 
three  years'  troops.  Her  regiments  had,  with  little  assistance, 
fought  the  battles  of  Richmond  and  Munfordsville — checking 
the  enemy  in  his  advance  on  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and 
participating  in  every  movement  made  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  invaders  from  Kentucky.  During  this  period  the  security 
of  our  border  was  menaced  by  formidable  bands  of  rebels 
who  were  held  in  check  by  the  untiring  vigilance  of  the  In- 
diana Legion  and  minute-men,  by  whom  the  Ohio  river  was 
patroled  for  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  and 
about  four  thousand  rebel  prisoners  securely  guarded.  Every 
demand  of  the  General  Government,  and  of  neighboring 
States,  was  fully  and  promptly  responded  to,  with  a  zealous 
energy  that  was  as  acceptable  and  animating  to  the  loyal 
cause,  as  it  was  unwelcome  and  disheartening  to  the  rebels. 


THE  HINES  AND  MORGAN  RAIDS 

INVASION  OF  THE  STATE,  JUNE,    1863 

Some  time  in  May,  1863,  a  company  of  Kentucky  cavalry, 
under  Captain  Thomas  H.  Hines,  belonging  to  General 
John  H.  Morgan's  division,  was  sent  from  the  rebel  army 
in  Tennessee  to  Kentucky,  to  take  charge  of  a  camp  for  re- 
cruiting disabled  horses,  with  permission  "to  operate  against 
the  enemy  north  of  the  Cumberland  river."  Improving  on 
the  probable  scope  of  this  authority.  Captain  Hines,  after 
"operating"  a  short  time  in  the  line  of  his  "convalescent 
horse"  duties,  and  against  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  with  the  assistance  of  some  wood  boats  ob- 
tained of  his  friends,  crossed  into  Indiana,  eighteen  miles 
above  Cannelton,  with  sixty-two  men,  his  particular  object 
being  to  pick  up  as  many  fresh  horses  as  might  conveniently 
be  found.  After  making  arrangements  with  his  ferrymen  to 
meet  him  in  about  three  days,  at  a  convenient  point,  he  pressed 
into  the  interior,  in  the  direction  of  Paoli,  Orange  county, 
taking  the  precaution  to  protect  his  flanks,  as  completely  as 
the  limited  extent  of  his  force  would  allow,  by  scouts  ju- 
diciously thrown  out.  Under  the  assumed  character  that  he 
and  his  gang  belonged  to  the  Union  army,  and  were  acting 
under  proper  orders  from  General  BoYLE,  commanding  the 
District  of  Kentucky,  in  search  of  deserters,  he  at  first  found 
but  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  number  of  excellent  horses, 
leaving  his  own  jaded  and  broken-down  animals  in  their  stead, 
and  coolly  and  "in  due  form"  giving  vouchers  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Quartermaster  at  Indianapolis  for  the  difference  in  value, 
which  he  accommodatingly  fixed  at  a  satisfactory  and  liberal 
rate.    But  his  impudent  disguise  was  soon  suspected,  and  be- 
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fore  his  arrival  on  the  second  day  of  the  raid  at  Valeene, 
Orange  county,  the  whole  secret  of  his  mission  became  known, 
and  the  alarm,  with  many  exaggerations  as  to  the  strength  of 
his  force  and  the  damage  he  had  done,  spread  with  astonishing 
rapidity  throughout  the  counties  of  Perry,  Orange,  Crawford, 
Washington  and  Harrison  and  the  adjacent  country. 

It  is  unofficially  reported  that  at  Valeene  the  rebels  de- 
manded cooked  rations  of  the  citizens,  and,  not  being  supplied 
to  their  satisfaction,  they  attempted  to  fire  the  place,  with 
partial  success. 

Before  they  reached  Paoli,  preparations  had  been  made  to 
receive  them,  learning  which  they  made  a  sudden  detour  to 
the  west,  and  passed  round  the  place,  taking  horses  as  they 
went,  to  a  point  about  seven  miles  northeast,  where  they  en- 
countered a  force  of  fifteen  armed  citizens,  whom  they  cap- 
tured and  plundered.  Two  more  citizens  arriving  a  few 
moments  after,  they  were  ordered  to  surrender,  and,  upon 
refusing,  one  was  knocked  off  his  horse  and  disabled,  and 
the  other  shot  and  mortally  wounded  while  trying  to  escape. 
His  name  was  James  Lisk.  At  this  point  they  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  guide,  Mr.  Bryant  Breeden,  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  be  "reliable,"  and  pressed  on  in  their  march,  though 
very  late  at  night,  to  Hardinsburg,  Washington  county,  where 
they  arrived  about  daylight. 

PURSUIT  AND  CAPTURE 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  men  of  the  Legion 
and  such  of  the  citizens  as  could  immediately  be  armed,  made 
rapid  preparations  for  pursuit.  Sixty  armed  minute-men  from 
Paoli,  joined  by  a  number  from  Valeene  and  the  neighboring 
settlements,  and  a  mounted  battalion  of  the  Legion  from 
Leavenworth,  under  Majors  Horatio  Woodbury  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Clendenin,  moved  promptly  on  the  rebel  trail. 

Colonel  Charles  Fournier,  of  Perry  county,  commanding 
the  Fifth  Regiment  of  the  Legion,  took  active  measures  to 
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defend  the  line  of  the  river  in  the  rebel  rear.  As  soon  as  he 
was  informed  of  their  entrance  into  the  State,  he  called  out 
as  many  mounted  men  as  possible,  and  started  for  Flint 
Island  Bar,  to  protect  the  Government  ram  "Monarch,"  then 
lying  at  that  point  entirely  exposed,  and  the  destruction  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  the  raid.  He  arrived 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  finding  that  Hines  had  gone 
northward,  and  that  there  was  no  probable  danger  of  inter- 
ference with  the  ram,  Captain  EssARY,  commanding  the  sec- 
ond battalion  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  the  Legion  was 
dispatched  with  a  sufficient  force  to  intercept  the  enemy  at 
Blue  River  Island,  it  having  been  reported  that  he  would 
attempt  to  recross  the  river  at  that  point.  Colonel  FouRNiER, 
as  a  precaution,  so  placed  the  remainder  of  his  command  as 
to  certainly  protect  the  ram,  should  a  detachment  of  the 
rebels  be  sent  to  destroy  her. 

There  were  thus  two  forces  closing  in  upon  the  marauder — 
the  one  under  Majors  Woodbury  and  Clendenin,  pushing 
him  back  to  the  river,  and  the  other  under  Captain  Essary, 
moving  in  between  him  and  the  expected  outlet.  The  former 
followed  the  rebel  track  through  Hardinsburg  to  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, in  the  southwestern  part  of  Washington  county, 
where,  learning  that  the  enemy  was  hastening  toward  the 
Ohio,  they  pressed  forward  with  all  possible  speed.  Arriving 
within  a  short  distance  of  Leavenworth,  the  force  was  divided, 
Major  Woodbury  taking  the  upper  road  leading  toward 
Corydon,  and  Major  Clendenin  taking  the  road  along  the 
river,  so  as  to  reach  the  anticipated  rebel  crossing  in  time  to 
head  them  off,  while  the  other  force,  closing  in  above,  would 
lock  them  in,  and  thus  compel  a  fight  or  surrender. 

The  combined  movement  was  pressed  with  vigor.  Captain 
Essary  promptly  reached  his  destination,  and  the  other  por- 
tion of  our  force  soon  chased  the  enemy  to  the  expected  cross- 
ing place,  to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  fly  nearly  a  day 
sooner  than  he  had  counted  upon;  consequently,  when  he 
reached  the  Ohio,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the   19th,  there 
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were  no  boats  ready  for  his  use;  a  sufficient  force  to  badly 
whip  him  was  posted  in  his  front  and  rear,  and  it  was  useless 
to  think  of  getting  any  relief,  under  such  circumstances,  from 
boats — even  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  send  them.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  rebel  commander  maneuvered  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion with  the  militia  and  citizens,  and  turned  to  his  guide  to 
help  him  to  another  crossing  place.  The  guide,  being  a  true 
Union  man,  unwillingly  impressed  into  the  enemy's  service, 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  his  position,  and  the  delay 
which  he  bewilderingly  (  ?)  caused  in  finding  what  he  reported 
to  be  a  practicable  ford,  enabled  the  river  guard  on  duty  at 
and  near  Leavenworth,  below,  to  arm  the  steamer  "Izetta," 
and  start  her  up  stream  to  aid  the  land  forces  in  preventing 
the  rebel  exodus.  In  due  time,  Hines  was  easily  lured  by  his 
guide  to  the  Blue  River  Island,  about  three  miles  above  Leav- 
enworth, where  the  channel  on  the  Indiana  side  is  shallow 
and  easily  fordable  in  low  water  (as  it  was  at  the  time),  with 
deep  and  swift  water  between  the  island  and  the  southern 
shore.  Major  Clendenin's  command,  including  Captain  Es- 
sary's  company,  soon  came  up,  and  the  rebels,  thinking  their 
only  safety  was  in  crossing  the  "ford"  which  lay  before  them, 
plunged  in  with  triumphant  yells,  bearing  their  booty  with 
them,  and  soon  reached  the  island.  Here,  while  huddled  to- 
gether, viewing  the  rather  unfavorable  prospect  beyond, 
Major  Clendenin  opened  fire,  and  they  ineffectually  dis- 
charged some  shots  in  return,  and  then,  as  a  last  resort, 
attempted  to  swim  to  the  Kentucky  bank;  but  the  "Izetta,"  at 
this  opportune  moment,  opened  upon  them  with  a  piece  of 
artillery  and  some  small  arms,  and  forced  them  back — Cap- 
tain Hines  and  two  men  only  escaping.  Three  men  were 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  two  drowned,  according  to  one 
report;  according  to  another,  four  men  were  killed  outright, 
and  four  more  wounded  and  drowned.  One  Captain,  one 
Lieutenant  (an  Adjutant),  and  fifty  men  surrendered  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  were  sent  to  Louisville  upon  the  order  of 
General  Boyle.   Five  horses  were  lost  in  the  attempt  to  cross 
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the  river,  but  the  remainder  were  captured,  and  those  which 
were  stolen  from  our  citizens  were  returned,  while  the  arms 
and  other  property  were  duly  turned  over  to  the  Government 
authorities.  Considerable  property  was  stolen  by  the  rebels 
at  Valeene,  Hardinsburg,  King's  Mills,  and  at  farmhouses 
along  their  route,  but  the  amount  in  value  has  not  been  re- 
ported. 

As  Major  Clendenin  was  receiving  the  prisoners  and 
taking  an  account  of  the  captured  property.  Major  Wood- 
bury, with  his  mounted  force,  appeared.  They  were  much 
disappointed  in  not  arriving  in  time  to  participate  in  the  cap- 
ture, to  which  their  energetic  pursuit  had  largely  contributed. 
The  honor  of  the  affair  may  be  fairly  divided  between  Major 
Clendenin,  Major  Woodbury  and  the  Legion  of  Crawford, 
Perry  and  Harrison  counties.  John  R.  Simpson,  formerly 
Adjutant  of  the  Fiftieth  Indiana  Volunteers,  also  took  part 
in  the  capture,  organizing  and  commanding  several  squads  of 
minute-men  hastily  banded  together  from  the  counties  of 
Washington,  Orange,  Crawford  and  Harrison.  Mr.  Bryant 
Breeden  deserves  especial  credit  for  his  tact  in  misguiding 
the  rebels.  Private  Findley  McNaughton,  of  the  First 
Indiana  Cavalry,  who  was  "gobbled  up"  as  a  prisoner,  man- 
aged, while  in  the  custody  of  the  rebels,  to  send  one  of  Mr. 
Breeden's  little  boys,  who  was  following  his  father  "to  see 
the  fun,"  to  Leavenworth,  with  information  of  the  intent  of 
the  rebels  to  re-cross  the  Ohio  above  that  point,  thus  enabling 
the  citizens  to  patrol  the  channel  with  the  steamer  and  check 
their  retreat,  as  has  been  already  stated. 

Captain  Hines,  single-handed  and  alone,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, joined  Morgan  at  Brandenburg,  and  took  part  in 
the  celebrated  raid  through  Indiana  and  Ohio  in  July,  1863. 
He  was  a  dashing  and  daring  officer;  was  captured  with  his 
chief  and  with  him  made  his  escape  from  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary, and  clung  to  his  bold  riders  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a 
better  cause  until  the  final  collapse  of  the  rebellion. 
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INVASION  OF  THE  STATE JULY,    1863 

The  invasion  of  Indiana  in  the  summer  of  1863  by  a  divi- 
sion of  rebel  troops,  under  command  of  General  John  H. 
Morgan,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  events  then  pending, 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  feature  in  our  his- 
tory. No  hostile  military  movement  of  any  consequence, 
except  that  resulting  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  had  ever 
before  been  made  in  our  territory.  The  invasion,  or  "raid," 
as  it  was  called,  was  intended,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
to  distract  and  disarrange  the  plans  and  movements  of  the 
Federal  forces  then  threatening  the  rebel  army  of  the  West 
with  annihilation,  but  in  its  results  proved  to  be  only  a 
wild  and  reckless  adventure,  failing  almost  entirely  of  its 
object,  and  ending  in  sad  discomfiture  to  the  rebel  cause. 
Its  projectors  sought  to  make  it  the  means  of  escape  from 
a  trap  in  which  the  superior  generalship  and  overwhelm- 
ing strength  of  Rosecrans  and  his  co-operators  had  involved 
them;  it  was  a  desperate  makeshift,  a  kind  of  "forlorn  hope" 
maneuver,  to  extricate  the  army  of  Bragg  from  apparent 
destruction.  While  the  "raid"  was  a  failure  and  mistake,  it 
occasioned  our  people  much  inconvenience,  and  created  an 
intense  excitement;  and  the  plunderings,  burnings  and  dam- 
ages, which  fell  upon  our  citizens  living  within  its  track,  were 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  local  history,  connected  with  the  rebellion,  that  an 
account  of  it  should  be  given  in  this  report. 

ITS  origin  and  object 

The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  raid  may  be 
briefly  stated:  First — the  necessities,  in  a  military  sense,  of 
the  rebel  army  in  the  West;  and,  second — the  condition  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
of  this  and  adjoining  States,  which  seemed  to  promise  encour- 
agement to  so  desperate  an  enterprise. 
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As  to  the  necessities  of  the  rebels,  we  have  a  full,  and  per- 
haps fair,  account  in  General  Basil  Duke's  "History  of 
Morgan's  Cavalry."^  Duke  was  Morgan's  factotum — first 
serving  as  his  Lieutenant;  and  afterwards,  when  the  great 
marauder  was  made  a  Brigadier,  he  was  promoted  to  succeed 
him  as  Colonel  of  the  original  regiment  of  "Morgan's  Cav- 
alry." He  was  his  confidential  adviser  and  friend,  and  was 
with  him  in  all  his  campaigns,  except  one.  Duke  had,  there- 
fore, every  opportunity  of  informing  himself  of  Morgan's 
plans  and  movements,  and  his  admitted  ability  and  spright- 
liness  guarantee  his  statements  as  worthy  of  consideration  in 
the  preparation  of  this  narrative.  General  Duke  substan- 
tially says,  that  just  before  the  raid  was  undertaken,  the 
position  of  the  rebel  army  in  Tennessee,  under  Bragg  and 
Buckner,  was  perilous;  that  Rosecrans  was  strong  enough 
to  press  Bragg  hard  at  Tullahoma — Buckner,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, being  too  weak  to  help  him,  or  even  to  protect  himself 
against  the  imminent  attack  of  Burnside — while,  in  addition, 
there  was  a  large  National  force  scattered  along  a  convenient 
line  to  the  east,  under  General  Judah,  which  could  keep  open 
communications  for  Rosecrans,  and  resist  rebel  raids  in  that 
quarter  so  long  as  the  hostile  armies  remained  in  their  posi- 
tions, or  could  be  concentrated,  when  an  advance  was  ordered, 
and  thus  make  the  force  on  Bragg  still  more  formidable.  The 
problem,  as  viewed  by  the  rebels — who  well  understood  the 
important  fact  that  General  Judah,  in  Burnside's  depart- 
ment, as  Duke  states,  was  in  command  of  "about  5000  ex- 
cellent cavalry" — was  to  avert  the  immediate  danger  of  a 
blow  upon  Bragg's  flank  from  this  cavalry  force.  General 
Morgan  advised  a  raid  through  Indiana  and  Ohio,  with  the 
double  object  of  preventing  Burnside  from  moving  on  Buck- 
ner, in  East  Tennessee,  and  preventing  Judah's  cavalry  from 
making  a  junction  with  Rosecrans.  His  experience  in  raiding 
through   Kentucky   enabled   him   to   argue,   with   plausibility, 

^  Basil  W.  Duke,  History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry  (Miami,  Ohio,  1867),  re- 
printed by  Indiana  University  Press  in   1960. 
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that  a  new  raid  upon  that  State,  alone,  would  be  disastrous 
and  crushed  out  so  quickly  that  its  effects  would  not  justify 
the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  venture;  while,  he  contended,  a 
grand  foray  through  Indiana  and  Ohio  would  keep  a  large 
force  of  Union  troops  employed  upon  its  track  for  weeks. ^ 
Bragg,  as  he  was  apt  to  do,  took  a  "conservative  view"  of  the 
situation,  and  would  only  allow  Morgan  to  make  a  raid 
through  Kentucky,  expressly  stipulating  in  his  order  that  it 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  Ohio  river.  The  Morgan  Raid 
was,  therefore,  made  in  disobedience  of  orders,  so  Duke 
positively  states.  This  fact  is  only  important  as  showing 
Morgan's  disposition  to  have  his  own  way,  and,  as  he  gener- 
ally did,  to  conduct  his  campaigns  in  a  peculiarly  independent 
manner,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  great  secret  of  his  fame, 
and  the  magnet  which  attracted  to  his  standard  so  many 
bright  and  adventurous  young  Kentuckians,  of  whom  his  com- 
mand was  principally  composed.  General  Bragg  knew  the 
peril  of  Morgan's  proposed  movement,  and  evidently  feared 
the  effect  the  isolation,  and  perhaps  loss,  of  so  important  and 
valuable  a  force  of  cavalry  would  have  upon  his  army;  but 
he  probably  did  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  its  brilliant 
success,  should  it  be  successful,  to  the  same  extent  that  Mor- 
gan hoped. 

The  "vim"  and  "dash"  of  Morgan  impelled  him  to  over- 
ride the  orders  of  his  superior,  and  like  a  reckless  and  des- 
perate bravado  as  he  was,  he  determined  to  meet  and  if  pos- 
sible overcome  the  dangers  which  encompassed  the  rebel  army 
in  the  West  by  a  totir  de  force  that  would  carry  consternation 
and  dismay  to  the  hitherto  peaceful  regions  north  of  the 
Ohio. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  details  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  feeling  entertained  by  many  persons  in  the  North  on 
the  subject  of  the  war;  the  sympathy  exhibited  in  behalf  of  the 
rebel  cause,  not  only  in  legitimate  opposition  to  the  policy  and 

^The  "Raid"  lasted  five  days  in  Indiana,  and  twelve  and  a  half  days  in 
Ohio.  [Terrell] 
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measures  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  in  the  commission  of 
illegal  acts;  the  organization  of  treasonable  societies  and 
movements,  and  the  declaration  of  treasonable  sentiments  by 
speeches,  newspaper  articles,  and  resolutions;  and  the  effect 
all  the  sympathetic  evidences  may  have  had  in  determining 
Morgan's  extraordinary,  bold,  and  unauthorized  course;  but 
the  candid  historian,  in  after  days,  may  find  in  the  facts  them- 
selves ample  material  for  investigation  as  to  the  inducements 
which  detached,  at  such  a  perilous  crisis,  so  important  a  com- 
mand from  Bragg's  army. 

Bragg's  situation  undoubtedly  required  a  raid,  or  some 
similar  distracting  movement,  but  if  the  diversity  of  senti- 
ment and  treasonable  evidences,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  had  not  reached  Morgan's  ears,  does  it  seem  probable 
that  the  "territory  North  of  the  Ohio"  would  have  been 
deemed  good  ground  upon  which  to  make  such  a  hazardous 
experiment?  His  orders  were  not  to  come  here.  Would  he 
have  disobeyed  his  orders  and  jeopardized  the  safety  of  his 
army,  in  which  he  and  the  whole  "Confederacy"  felt  so  much 
pride,  if  he  had  not  thought  that  these  friendly  indications 
were  founded  upon  a  reality  that  would  "crop  out"  in  sub- 
stantial form  upon  his  appearance  in  a  country  where  rebel 
plunderings  and  the  marauder's  torch  had  not  before  been 
known?  He  was  ordered  to  make  a  raid  through  Kentucky, 
and  the  temptation  to  go  beyond,  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
ing his  "mount,"  and  procuring  supplies,  which  his  command 
so  much  needed,  was  very  great;  but  is  it  likely  that  even  these 
inducements  would  have  caused  him  to  extend  his  march  be- 
yond the  prescribed  bounds,  if  treasonable  indications  of  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  had  not  been  shown  by  means  of  the  press 
and  by  other  channels  through  which  they  sought  expression 
and  became  known  to  the  rebels  in  the  South? 

RAID   THROUGH    KENTUCKY 

Morgan's  division  of  rebel  cavalry — consisting,  according 
to  General  Duke,  of  two  brigades,  the  first  numbering  1,460 
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men,  the  second  1,000  men,  in  all  2,460,  with  four  pieces  of 
artillery — started  from  Alexandria,  Tennessee,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1863,  on  the  hazardous  expedition  which  was  to  end  in 
the  death  or  capture  of  nearly  every  man  connected  with  it.  Its 
march  through  the  northern  edge  of  Tennessee  and  through 
Kentucky,  it  does  not  comport  with  the  purpose  of  this  account 
to  relate  at  any  length.  It  had  several  pretty  hard  skirmishes 
on  the  way,  particularly  at  the  crossing  of  Green  river  on  the 
4th  of  July,  in  which  it  was  badly  beaten;  and  on  the  5th  at 
Lebanon,  where  it  was  successful,  but  with  considerable  loss, 
including  General  Morgan's  youngest  brother,  Thomas,  First 
Lieutenant,  Second  Kentucky,  who  was  killed  at  the  last  mo- 
ment of  the  engagement.  The  4th  of  July,  1863,  was  remark- 
ably unfortunate  for  rebels  everywhere.  Morgan  found  it 
no  more  auspicious  than  did  Pemberton,  or  Lee,  or  any  other 
of  the  dozen  commanders  who  fought  on  that  day,  not  only 
against  the  arms  and  gallantry  of  the  National  troops,  but 
against  every  sentiment  and  memory  that  stirs  the  blood  of  the 
true  American ! 

On  the  6th,  at  dark,  about  thirty  miles  from  Louisville,  a 
train  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  captured, 
and  by  "tapping"  the  telegraph  wire  it  was  ascertained  by 
Morgan  that  he  was  expected  at  Louisville.  "Tapping  the 
telegraph"  was  a  frequent  and  sometimes  very  important  op- 
eration for  Morgan,  as  he  thereby  learned  the  position  of  our 
forces  and  either  avoided  them,  or  prepared  to  attack  them, 
as  he  deemed  best. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  after  crossing  Salt  river.  Cap- 
tains Taylor  and  Merriwether,  of  the  Tenth  Kentucky, 
were  sent  forward  with  a  detachment  to  the  Ohio  river  to 
capture  steamers  to  carry  the  division  over  to  this  State.  At 
the  same  time.  Captain  Davis,  with  two  companies,  was  dis- 
patched to  cross  the  Ohio  at  Twelve-Mile  Island,  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  militia  of  lower  Indiana,  and  leave  the  main 
body  free  from  attack  from  that  quarter,  with  orders  to  re- 
join the  division  at  Salem.    The  result  of  this  last  enterprise 
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Is  thus  stated  by  General  Duke:  "Captain  Davis  crossed  into 
Indiana  with  the  two  companies  assigned  him,  but  failed  to 
rejoin  the  division,  and  was  surrounded  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers, and  himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his  command  cap- 
tured."'' This  detachment  was  thus  permanently  lost  to  the 
expedition,  as  well  as  three  other  companies  left  at  various 
points  in  Kentucky,  leaving  the  effective  force  for  the  invasion, 
according  to  DuKE,  about  2,200  men.^ 

After  sending  out  these  detachments,  the  division  proceeded 
to  Garnettsville,  where  it  remained  till  midnight,  then  ad- 
vanced to  Brandenburg,  where  it  arrived  about  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  At  Brandenburg  it  was  joined  by 
Captain  HiNES,  who  had  been  "raiding"  in  a  small  way  a 
short  time  before  in  Crawford,  Orange  and  Harrison  coun- 
ties In  this  State,  but  so  unprofitably  that  he  left  pretty  nearly 
all  his  command  behind  him  In  the  hands  of  our  militia.^ 

CROSSING  THE   OHIO 

Brandenburg  Is  a  small  town  situated  on  a  high  bluff  about 
fifty  miles  below  Louisville,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  two 
miles  above  Mauckport,  a  small  Indiana  town.  The  two 
officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  ferriage  for  the 
division,  arrived  shortly  after  leaving  the  main  column,  and 
directly  captured  the  steamer  "J.  T.  McCoombs,"  in  the 
Louisville   and  Henderson  trade.    She  ran  up   to  the  wharf 

•''Duke,  History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry  (1960  edition),  460. 

This   possibly  may   be   an   error,   as   no    report  of   the   affair   was   ever   made 
by  our  officers.    [Terrell] 

*The  strength  of  Morgan's  army  was  variously  stated.  The  captain  of  one 
of  the  steamers  which  carried  it  over  the  river  reported  that  it  consisted  of 
5,000  men,  5,100  horses,  and  6  guns.  General  Boyle  had  information  that  it  was 
4,000  strong,  and  Governor  Morton  was  repeatedly  assured  that  it  was  6,000 
strong.  Duke's  account,  however,  is  probably  correct,  the  other  estimates  being 
based  upon  rumors  and  excited  statements  received  from  every  direction. 
Morgan  may  have  received  accessions  to  his  force  at  or  about  the  time  he 
crossed  the  river,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  they  would  more  than  make  up  his 
losses  in  detachments  and  by  straggling  and  casualties.  [Terrell] 
^  See  above,  204-8. 
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about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  and  the  moment 
she  touched,  a  rebel  squad  boarded  her  and  took  possession. 
As  if  fortune  were  resolved  to  favor  them  to  the  utmost,  a 
second  steamer,  the  "Alice  Dean,"  came  in  sight  'round  the 
bend  below,  a  short  time  after,  and  they  prepared  to  capture 
her  also.  As  her  course  made  it  apparent  that  she  did  not  in- 
tend to  land,  they  ran  the  "McCoombs"  out  to  her,  signaling 
her  to  stop.  When  the  two  boats  touched,  a  party  boarded 
the  "Dean"  and  secured  her,  and  thus  ample  means  of  ferri- 
age were  obtained  in  a  very  few  hours,  and  all  were  ready  for 
the  arrival  of  the  main  column. 

Information  of  these  proceedings  having  reached  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  William  J.  Irvin,  at  Mauckport,  he  dispatched 
messengers  to  Colonel  Lewis  Jordan,  at  Corydon,  requesting 
troops  to  assist  in  preventing  the  rebels  from  crossing.  The 
steamer  "Lady  Pike"  coming  up  the  river  about  the  same 
time  was  stopped  and  sent  back  to  Leavenworth  for  a  piece 
of  artillery  and  its  gunners,  of  the  Indiana  Legion,  then  sta- 
tioned at  that  point.  The  boat  returned  at  midnight  with  a 
six  pounder  and  thirty  men  under  command  of  Captain  G.  W. 
Lyon,  of  the  Crawford  county  Artillery.  To  avoid  the  ob- 
servation of  the  rebels  at  Brandenburg,  the  boat  landed  two 
miles  below  Mauckport,  and  the  gun  was  hauled  by  hand  to 
that  place,  where  Colonel  John  Timberlake,  with  one  hun- 
dred of  the  Harrison  county  Legion,  took  command  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  united  forces  to  a  point  opposite  Brandenburg. 
He  crossed  Buck  creek  by  means  of  an  old  boat,  and  his  men 
dragged  the  gun  through  the  fields  and  placed  it  in  position  at 
7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  in  front  of  an  old  house 
opposite  the  landing. 

For  an  hour  or  two  the  Kentucky  bank  was  concealed  by  a 
dense  fog.  Morgan  arrived  before  it  lifted,  and  at  once  be- 
gan his  preparations  for  crossing.  As  soon  as  the  fog  allowed 
the  opposite  bank  to  be  seen.  Captain  Lyon  trained  his  gun 
on  the  "McCoombs"  and  sent  a  shot  through  her,  frightening 
off  the  rebels,  who  had  just  commenced  embarking,  and  wound- 
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ing  one  of  their  brigade  quartermasters.  Several  shots  were 
fired  after  those  who  were  in  retreat  from  the  boats,  and  some 
were  seen  to  fall  as  they  hurried  up  the  road  out  of  range. 
Then,  being  informed  that  the  rebel  force  was  very  small, 
less  than  200  men,  and  hoping  to  save  the  steamers.  Captain 
Lyon  changed  the  direction  of  his  fire  to  the  groups  of  caval- 
ry on  the  bank,  driving  them  out  of  sight  to  the  rear  of  the 
town.  Supposing  that  the  rebels  had  been,  by  this  demonstra- 
tion, induced  to  abandon  their  project  of  invasion.  Colonel 
TiMBERLAKE  ordered  the  "McCoombs"  to  cross  to  the  Indi- 
ana side  and  take  his  command  over  to  Brandenburg,  but  the 
order  was  of  course  unheeded.  In  a  few  minutes  some  pieces 
of  artillery  were  put  into  position  by  the  rebels  on  Branden- 
burg heights  and  opened  an  accurate  and  fatal  fire  on  Lyon's 
gun,  Lieutenant  James  H.  Current,  of  the  Mauckport 
Rifles,  and  citizen  George  Nance,  of  Harrison  county,  being 
killed  while  working  it.  Our  artillerymen  having  no  covering 
but  the  old  house,  which  the  rebel  guns  made  untenable,  fell 
back  about  half  a  mile  out  of  range,  hauling  their  gun  with 
them.  At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  rebel  force  opened 
a  fusillade  upon  the  remainder  of  our  men  who  were  posted 
along  the  bank  to  resist  the  passage  of  the  boats,  and  the  fire 
was  sharply  returned.  Soon,  however,  the  rebel  artillery  was 
brought  into  play,  which  compelled  the  little  Union  force  to 
fall  back.  The  Second  Kentucky  and  Ninth  Tennessee  Regi- 
ments of  the  rebels  were  immediately  sent  across  the  river, 
leaving  their  horses  behind  them.  Colonel  Timberlake,  with 
a  small  force,  rallied  to  the  gun  and  fired  several  unavailing 
shots  at  the  boat  while  it  was  crossing. 

As  soon  as  a  landing  was  effected,  the  rebels  formed  under 
the  bank  and  advanced,  capturing  the  gun  and  several  prison- 
ers. Colonel  Timberlake  seeing  he  was  greatly  overmatched,, 
fell  back  in  good  order  toward  Corydon.  Major  Jacob  S, 
Pfrimmer,  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  the  Legion,  in  command 
of  a  small  body  of  mounted  men,  kept  up  a  brisk  skirmish  with 
the   rebel   advance  guard,   on  the   different   roads   leading  to 
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Corydon,  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  our  retreating  force 
reached  the  line  of  battle  formed  by  two  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Jordan,  six  miles  from  Corydon,  on  the  Mauckport 
road,  A  small  squad  of  the  "Mounted  Hoosiers,"  belonging 
to  the  Sixth  Legion,  under  Captain  William  Farquar,  act- 
ing as  scouts,  came  into  collision  with  the  enemy  while  they 
were  advancing,  but  sustained  no  injury,  except  the  Captain, 
whose  horse  under  the  fire  dashed  him  against  a  tree,  but 
without  disabling  him.  The  scouts  skirmished  and  were  on  the 
alert  during  the  night,  the  rebels  having  halted  near  our  line, 
and  both  parties  throwing  out  pickets. 

While  this  retreat  and  pursuit  were  in  progress,  an  interest- 
ing state  of  affairs  for  Morgan  had  been  created  by  a  little 
gunboat.  General  DuKE  relates  that  directly  after  the  return 
of  the  two  steamers  from  their  first  trip  to  the  Indiana  side, 
a  small  boat,  "tightly  boarded  up  with  tiers  of  heavy  oak 
planking,"  ran  rapidly  down  the  river  and  opened  fire,  first  on 
Brandenburg,  and  then  on  the  rebel  force  pressing  after  the 
Legion.  Two  of  Morgan's  guns  in  battery  on  the  heights 
replied,  and  for  an  hour  a  duel  was  maintained  between  the 
boat  and  the  battery,  with  no  particular  injury  to  either,  but 
to  the  fearful  discomfiture  of  the  rebel  General  and  the  peril 
of  his  enterprise.  He  could  not  put  a  steamer  across  while 
the  gunboat  kept  in  easy  range;  a  single  shot  might  send  the 
whole  to  the  bottom;  consequently  he  could  neither  join  the 
two  regiments  already  landed,  nor  get  them  back,  and  he  could 
not  tell  what  force  or  fate  they  might  meet  when  fairly  out 
upon  Indiana  soil.  He  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  gunboat  kept 
the  fragments  apart.  She  held  his  expedition  completely  at 
the  command  of  her  guns;  but,  unaccountably,  after  an  hour's 
firing,  she  ran  back  up  the  river,  and  Morgan  at  once  began 
sending  his  force  across  in  the  utmost  haste. 

About  five  o'clock  P,  M.,  the  same  gunboat  came  back  with 
two  transports  (ordinary  steamers),  with  a  battalion  of  the 
Seventy-First  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Biddle,  and  a  section 
of  the  Twenty-Third  Indiana  Battery,  under  Lieutenant  Ross. 
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The  gunboat  was  in  advance,  under  an  officer  of  the  Western 
Flotilla,  who  commanded  the  expedition.  Morgan  stopped 
crossing  and  held  his  boats  around  a  bend  of  the  river  out  of 
range,  his  battery  on  the  heights  firing  with  rapidity,  but 
without  damage,  at  the  little  fleet.  The  officer  in  command  of 
the  gunboat  claimed  that  his  craft  was  only  bullet-proof,  and 
that  Morgan's  guns  would  sink  him,  and  therefore  with- 
drew and  proceeded  up  the  river.  The  two  transports  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  kept  up  the  artillery  engagement 
with  the  battery  on  shore  until  one  of  Lieutenant  Ross's  guns 
became  disabled  by  the  breaking  of  the  boat's  deck  from  the 
recoil,  when  it  being  plainly  seen  that  the  rebels  had  decidedly 
the  advantage,  the  transports  also  withdrew. 

The  remainder  of  Morgan's  division  at  once  crossed,  and 
advanced  and  encamped  a  few  miles  from  the  river.  They 
plundered  freely.  Their  historian  says  they  "found  the  lard- 
ers unlocked,  fires  on  the  hearths,  bread  half  made  up,  and 
the  chickens  parading  about  the  doors  with  a  confidence  that 
was  touching,  but  misplaced."  In  other  words,  the  rebels 
helped  themselves  to  whatever  they  wanted  and  could  find  in 
the  houses  of  the  poor  people  they  had  scared  into  the  woods. 
They  burned  the  mill  of  Mr.  Peter  Lopp,  on  Buck  creek, 
three  miles  from  the  river,  their  first  exploit  in  that  line  in  the 
State. 

Four  miles  south  of  Corydon  one  of  their  soldiers  was  shot 
near  the  house  of  Rev.  Peter  Glenn^  whom  they  induced  by 
a  flag  of  truce  to  come  out  unarmed  to  meet  them,  when  they 
killed  him  and  burned  his  house  and  outbuildings. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  RESISTANCE 

The  first  information  of  Morgan's  movements  which  in- 
dicated the  probability  of  his  approach  to  our  border,  was 
conveyed  to  Brigadier  General  O.  B.  WiLLCOX,  commanding 
the  District  of  Indiana  and  Michigan,  by  Major  General 
BuRNSiDE,  who  had  received  it  from  Brigadier  General  J. 
T.  Boyle,  commanding  the  District  of  Kentucky,  on  the  4th  of 
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July,  the  same  day  that  Morgan  was  defeated  at  Green  river 
bridge.  General  Boyle  stated  that  a  cavalry  force,  supposed 
to  be  about  4,000  strong,  with  artillery,  commanded  by  John 
H.  Morgan,  had  crossed  the  Cumberland  river,  and  was  ad- 
vancing upon  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  He  also 
stated  that  he  had  no  available  United  States  troops  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  earnestly  requested  the  assistance  of  an  adequate 
force  to  check  the  invasion.  General  Burnside  ordered  the 
Seventy-First  Indiana,  and  any  available  cavalry  and  artillery 
in  the  State,  to  be  sent  at  once  to  Kentucky.  General  Willcox 
promptly  dispatched  the  Seventy-First  Indiana  Regiment,  two 
companies  of  the  Third  Indiana  Cavalry,  and  Myers'  Twen- 
ty-Third Indiana  Battery  to  Louisville,  where  they  reported 
to  General  Boyle  on  the  following  morning.  This  movement 
left  Indianapolis,  of  United  States  troops,  only  two  compa- 
nies of  the  Sixty-Third  Indiana,  doing  guard  duty  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  some  hundreds  of  recently  exchanged  prison- 
ers of  the  Fifty-First  and  Seventy-Third  Indiana,  and  a  small 
number  of  recruits. 

This  stripping  the  State  of  National  troops,  though  neces- 
sitated by  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Kentucky  at  the  time,  was 
unfortunate,  and  the  more  so  because  our  home  defenses  were 
in  a  far  less  efficient  condition  than  they  should  have  been. 
Governor  Morton,  to  whom  an  invasion  of  our  Southern 
border  was  an  ever  present  peril,  had  used  every  means  in 
his  power  to  provide  adequate  defenses,  but  with  far  less  than 
satisfactory  success.  The  Legion,  though  generally  organized 
with  more  or  less  completeness  throughout  the  border  coun- 
ties, was  too  often  a  mere  skeleton,  or  loose  aggregation  of 
citizens,  with  little  military  discipline  or  knowledge.  And 
where  better  organized  and  more  sedulously  drilled,  it  was  too 
feeble  in  numbers  to  present  an  effectual  resistance  to  veteran 
enemies.  A  sufficiency  of  arms  had  not  been  supplied,  and  as 
late  as  the  29th  of  June,  the  Governor  had  telegraphed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  2,500  stand  of  arms  and  12  pieces  of 
artillery  for  State  use.    But  the  most  serious  deficiency  was  in 
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mounted  troops,  of  which  we  had  not  more  than  two  hundred, 
besides  a  few  squads  of  armed  citizens  using  their  own  horses, 
who  were  called  out  by  the  emergency.  Against  veteran  cav- 
alry, recruiting,  as  horses  became  exhausted,  by  stealing  in  all 
directions,  raw  levies  of  infantry  could  not,  even  with  the 
greatest  facilities  for  transportation,  be  made  very  effective. 
General  WiLLCox,  General  Wallace  and  General  Downey, 
all  speak  particularly  of  this  deficiency  and  its  unfortunate 
consequences.*^  With  one-tenth  of  the  forces  we  had  in  arms 
during  the  raid,  well  mounted,  Morgan  never  could  have  es- 
caped from  the  State. 

On  the  reception  of  information  that  Morgan  was  march- 
ing northward  through  Kentucky,  Governor  MoRTON  tele- 
graphed Colonel  E.  A.  Maginniss,  at  New  Albany,  to  order 
out  all  the  forces  at  his  command,  and  send  a  messenger  to 
Colonel  Jordan,  of  Harrison  county,  with  instructions  that 
he  should  also  order  out  his  command  immediately;  also  to 
put  Knapp's  battery,  the  German  artillery  of  Floyd  county, 
on  a  steamer  and  send  it  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  river  to  prevent 
guerrillas  from  crossing  the  Ohio.  He  also  notified  General 
Boyle  of  his  purpose  to  co-operate  heartily  in  any  movement 
to  resist  Morgan,  and  asked  information  as  to  the  rebel  force 
and  its  whereabouts.  General  Boyle's  reply  the  next  day  was 
that  he  did  not  know  where  Morgan  was,  but  that  he  had 
captured  the  Twentieth  Kentucky  at  Lebanon.  Before  night 
General  Boyle's  want  of  information  was  rather  alarmingly 
supplied,  as  he  telegraphed  to  Governor  Morton  that  the 
companies  of  our  Legion  in  Clark  county,  if  there  were  any, 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  Louisville,  as  Morgan  was  then  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Louisville.  The  next  day,  the  6th  of  July, 
he  again  telegraphed  the  Governor  that  he  had  learned 
nothing  further  of  Morgan's  movements,  except  that  the  tele- 

'  See  Willcox's  report  on  "Military  Operations  in  Indiana,"  in  Terrell, 
Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  81:280;  Wallace's  and  Downey's  reports  on  Mor- 
gan's Raid  in  "Operations  of  the  Indiana  Legion  and  Minute  Men,  1863,  1864," 
in  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  11:  378-80,  420-22. 
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graph  operator  at  the  Junction  reported  cannonading  as  having 
been  heard  in  the  direction  of  Bardstown.  But  the  General 
did  not  believe  that  Morgan  would  come  to  Louisville,  and 
he  did  believe  that  the  forces  of  Generals  Hobson  and 
Shackleford^  then  in  pursuit,  would  overtake  and  beat  him. 
Governor  Morton,  as  little  influenced  by  General  Boyle's 
sudden  confidence  as  by  his  premature  alarm,  ordered  the 
Legion  to  retain  their  organization  and  arms,  and  be  in  read- 
iness for  prompt  service.  Part  of  the  force  called  out,  at  the 
request  of  General  Willcox,  was  ordered  to  Louisville,  and 
Colonel  Deland's  First  Michigan  Sharpshooters  and  the 
Twelfth  Michigan  Battery  were  ordered  from  Michigan  to 
this  State. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  July  unofficial  information 
was  received  that  the  apprehensions  which  had  impelled  these 
precautionary  steps  were  realized,  and  that  Morgan  was  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio  preparing  to  cross.  BuRNSlDE,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, was  immediately  informed  of  the  movement,  and  a 
request  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington  for  a  num- 
ber of  batteries  of  smooth-bored  six-pounder  and  twelve- 
pounder  howitzers  was  promptly  answered  that  the  guns  were 
on  the  way  from  St.  Louis.  To  General  Boyle,  whose  solicita- 
tions had  deprived  us  of  all  our  available  Government  troops, 
an  earnest  request  was  sent  that  he  should  dispatch  a  force 
to  the  threatened  points  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  crossing, 
or  to  drive  them  out  if  they  had  crossed.  "You  have  all  our 
regular  troops,"  said  Governor  Morton;  "please  state  what 
steps  have  been  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  rebels." 
General  Boyle  made  no  reply.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
news  was  received  that  the  rebels  had  crossed.  The  next  day, 
the  9th,  a  second  dispatch  was  sent  to  General  BoYLE  asking 
information  of  Morgan's  movements.  No  reply  was  made. 
To  a  third  dispatch,  he  answered  from  New  Albany  that 
"Morgan  is  near  Corydon,  and  will  move  either  upon  New 
Albany  or  into  the  interior  of  the  State.  He  has  no  less  than 
4,000  men  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.    General  HoBSON  in 
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pursuit  of  him  is  at  Brandenburg,  and  has  sent  for  transports 
to  cross  his  forces.  Your  cities  and  towns  will  be  sacked  and 
pillaged  if  you  do  not  bring  out  your  State  forces."  This  was 
the  first  official  information  Governor  Morton  had  received  in 
regard  to  the  invasion.  The  sagacity  that  warned  us  to  bring 
out  our  State  forces  if  we  would  save  our  towns  from  pillage, 
could  only  be  paralleled  by  the  generosity  that  accompanied 
the  warning  with  no  offer  to  assist  us  even  with  our  own 
troops ! 

Before  the  receipt  of  General  Boyle's  belated  news.  Gen- 
eral WiLLCOX,  co-operating  with  Governor  Morton,  had 
made  such  preparations  as  he  could  to  meet  the  rebels.  He 
ordered  all  the  railroad  cars  and  locomotives  to  be  secured  for 
the  transportation  of  the  militia,  their  arms  and  supplies;  the 
Government  Quartermaster,  Commissary  and  Ordnance  Of- 
ficers were  directed  to  furnish  everything  that  might  be  re- 
quired for  properly  equipping  and  supplying  the  troops,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Arsenal  at  once  put  a  large 
force  at  work  in  preparing  ammunition,  of  which  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  supply. 

The  receipt  of  the  first  oflicial  information  of  the  invasion 
was  immediately  made  the  occasion  for  the  publication  of  a 
General  Order, '^  dated  at  the  Executive  Department,  July 
9th,  announcing  the  presence  of  a  considerable  rebel  force  in 
the  State,  and  ordering  that  all  able-bodied  white  male  citi- 
zens in  the  several  counties  south  of  the  National  Road  should 
forthwith  form  themselves  into  companies  of  at  least  sixty 
persons,  elect  ofl'icers,  and  arm  themselves  with  such  arms  as 
they  could  procure.  The  companies  thus  formed  were  required 
to  perfect  themselves  in  military  drill  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  hold  themselves  subject  to  further  orders  from  the  Exec- 
utive. They  were  requested  to  be  mounted,  in  all  cases,  if  pos- 
sible. Citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  State  were  earnestly  re- 
quested to  form  military  companies,  and  be  ready  for  service 

^  The  order  is  printed  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  99:300. 
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when  called  for.  Prompt  reports  by  telegraph  of  the  forma- 
tion of  companies  were  desired.  Officers  of  the  Indiana  Legion 
were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  order,  and  the  United 
States  officers  were  requested  to  render  such  assistance  as 
they  were  able. 

At  the  same  time  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  Captain  Pennock, 
commanding  the  river  fleet  at  Cairo,  informing  him  of  the  in- 
vasion, and  requesting  the  assistance  of  all  his  available  gun- 
boats to  prevent  the  rebels  from  recrossing  the  Ohio.  The 
Captain  replied  that  there  were  six  gunboats  up  the  river,  and 
he  would  at  once  send  more.  A  request  was  telegraphed  to 
General  Burnside  to  send  back  the  troops  and  artillery  sent 
to  Kentucky  a  few  days  before;  and  it  was  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Governor  that  Morgan  would  probably  attempt  to  get 
back  into  Kentucky  at  some  point  between  Madison  and 
Louisville.  He  therefore  urged  the  propriety  of  placing  a  lot 
of  spare  artillery,  collected  at  Louisville,  upon  boats  and  pa- 
troling  the  river  between  Louisville  and  Lawrenceburg.  Gen- 
eral Burnside  promptly  replied  that  he  had  directed  passen- 
ger boats  not  to  run  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  with- 
out guards,  and  had  requested  that  a  proper  disposition  be 
made  of  the  gunboats,  both  above  and  below  Louisville,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  recrossing.  He  ordered  General 
Boyle  to  patrol  the  river,  as  suggested  by  the  Governor,  and 
assured  the  latter  of  sufficient  National  troops  to  repel  any 
attack,  and  of  his  desire  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  protect 
the  State  in  the  emergency.  In  order  to  apply  the  Governor's 
suggestion  of  arming  ordinary  steamers  as  river  patrols,  Gen- 
eral WiLLCOX  at  once  sent  Lieutenant  Commander  Geo. 
Brown,  of  the  Navy,  then  in  Indianapolis  on  leave,  to  the 
Ohio  to  organize  and  command  a  number  of  these  extempo- 
rary gunboats,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  in  a  thorough  and 
satisfactory  manner.  The  idea  proved  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
Morgan's  escape  across  the  river  at  one  of  the  many  fords 
between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  was  probably  prevented, 
and  his  final  capture  assured  by  this  means. 
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Having  no  arms  suitable  for  cavalry,  the  Governor  pur- 
chased of  Messrs.  B.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  eight 
hundred  Wesson  carbines;  and  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  17,000  muskets,  25,000  sets  of  accoutrements 
and  2  batteries  of  artillery  were  procured  from  the  St.  Louis 
Arsenal  in  time  to  be  issued  to  the  rapidly  organized  militia. 

To  give  the  injunctions  of  the  general  order  issued  on  the 
9th  more  direct  and  immediate  effect,  the  Governor,  on  the 
day  following,  addressed  a  dispatch  to  prominent  and  leading 
citizens  in  all  easily  accessible  counties  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  State,  requesting  that  all  available 
men  of  their  neighborhoods  be  brought  to  the  capital  at  the 
earliest  moment,  organized  by  companies,  with  their  blankets; 
and  that  runners  be  sent  out  in  their  counties  to  give  informa- 
tion and  call  out  all  who  were  willing  to  volunteer. 

RESPONSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

While  the  authorities  were  busy  with  these  preparations,  the 
people  were  gathering  in  such  numbers  as  never  could  have 
been  anticipated,  not  only  along  the  track  of  the  rebel  march, 
but  all  over  the  State.  The  call  of  the  Governor,  the  conflict- 
ing and  exaggerated  rumors  that  were  afloat,  and  the  anxious 
disposition  felt  in  every  locality  to  assist  in  catching  and  chas- 
tising the  Invaders,  created  the  greatest  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm. In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  dispatch 
was  sent  out  soliciting  individual  co-operation  In  bringing  out 
troops,  the  gentlemen  addressed  reported  an  aggregate  of 
5,000  men  for  service,  and  outside  of  their  efforts  10,000 
more  had  been  gathered  and  were  on  the  way  to  the  capital. 
On  the  same  day,  the  10th,  the  Governor  informed  General 
BuRNSiDE  that  he  would  have  15,000  militia  In  Indianapolis 
on  that  day.  Within  two  days  20,000  men  had  been  actually 
mustered  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  authorities  had  notice  of  the 
organization  and  readiness  for  service  of  45,000  more. 

The  gathering  of  65,000  men  in  forty-eight  hours  Is  such 
a  display  of  patriotic  energy  and  devotion  as  may  safely  chal- 
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lenge  a  comparison  with  any  similar  exhibition  in  history.  And 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made  enhance  its  mag- 
nitude and  merit  greatly.  Farmers  were  in  the  midst  of  har- 
vest; they  were  weak-handed  from  the  absence  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  sons  and  brothers  in  the  army,  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  replacing  them  with  other  laborers;  at  the  best,  the 
ripening  crops  could  be  but  indifferently  secured,  and  to  desert 
them  to  resist  the  rebels,  for  they  knew  not  how  long,  was 
equivalent,  so  far  as  they  could  tell,  to  losing  them  utterly. 
Manufactories,  mills,  mechanics'  shops,  were  equally  in  want 
of  laborers,  and  would  suffer  greatly  if  work  were  suspended 
for  even  a  day.  Yet  farmers  left  their  grain  to  rot  in  the  fields, 
mechanics  dropped  their  tools,  merchants  abandoned  their 
stores,  professional  men  their  desks,  clerks  forgot  their  ledg- 
ers, and  students  their  textbooks,  and  young  and  old  alike  all 
swarmed  in  constantly  thickening  throngs  to  the  capital,  or 
the  nearest  place  of  rendezvous,  as  if  there  were  no  duty  or 
interest  of  that  hour  but  the  safety  of  the  State.  Indianapolis, 
which  was  the  great  central  mustering  place,  was  converted 
into  a  huge  barrack.  There  were  soldiers  in  every  open  lot 
and  square,  in  every  vacant  building,  in  halls,  in  lofts,  in  the 
streets.  Railway  trains  were  rushing  in  every  hour,  crowded 
inside  and  outside  with  shouting  masses.  The  country  roads 
were  cloudy  with  dust  raised  by  the  tread  of  companies  hur- 
rying from  every  school  district  and  neighborhood. 

The  labor  of  organizing  and  equipping  so  great  a  force  in 
so  short  a  time  was  immense,  but  the  authorities  were  as  zeal- 
ous as  the  people,  and  the  work  was  done.  General  Willcox^ 
and  his  staff  officers  were  vigilant,  energetic,  sleepless.  Major 
General  Lewis  Wallace,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor, 
was  detailed  by  the  War  Department  to  assist  in  the  defense 
of  the  State.  Brigadier  General  Henry  B.  Carrington  came 
from  Ohio  and  gave  his  best  efforts  to  the  organization  and 
mustering  of  the  forces,  a  work  in  which  his  experience  and 
energy   made    him    unrivaled.    Brigadier    General    MiLO    S. 

®See  Willcox's  report  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  81:279-80. 
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Hascall,  on  his  way  to  the  field,  was  sent  back  by  General 
BuRNSiDE  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  District  Commander 
for  any  duty  he  might  deem  proper,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  defenses  of  Indianapolis.^  Captain  John 
H.  Farquhar,  of  the  regulars,  was  appointed  a  Brigadier 
General  of  the  State  Militia,  and  ordered  to  Evansville  to 
organize  a  brigade  for  the  protection  of  the  border  on  the  low- 
er Ohio  against  any  counter  or  co-operative  movement  that 
might  be  made  by  the  rebels  in  aid  of  Morgan.  Major  Gen- 
eral John  L.  Mansfield,  of  the  Legion,  was  sent  to  New 
Albany  to  bring  out  the  militia  on  the  way,  and  organize  the 
temporary  forces.  Colonel  W.  W.  Frybarger,  of  the  artil- 
lery, was  dispatched  to  the  border  to  organize  a  force  in  that 
branch  of  the  service;  and  the  services  of  other  officers,  as  will 
be  more  particularly  stated  hereafter,  were  brought  into  requi- 
sition and  disposed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Offers  of  assistance  from  other  States  were  made  and  ac- 
cepted. A  company  of  sharpshooters  from  Mattoon,  Illinois, 
under  Captain  David  H.  Lane,  splendidly  armed  with  Henry 
rifles,  was  assigned  to  the  One-Hundred-and-Third  Regiment 
of  Minute-Men.  Two  other  Illinois  companies,  Captain 
Ashmore's,  of  Charleston,  and  Captain  Ferris',  of  Ash- 
more,  were  assigned  to  the  One-Hundred-and-Ninth  Regiment 
of  Minute-Men.  General  Schofield,  commanding  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  sent  the  Tenth  Regiment  Kansas  Volunteers 
and  the  Twelfth  Kansas  Battery,  which  were  stationed  at 
Mitchell,  to  intercept  rebel  reinforcements. 


disposition  of  forces 

In  the  position  of  Morgan  after  crossing  into  this  State 
any  one  of  four  movements  could  be  attempted,  all  involving 
injuries  to  the  loyal  people  and  causing  distress  of  enormous 
extent.  He  could  move  on  New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville 
where  there  was  deposited  about  $4,000,000  worth  of  public 

"See  Hascall's  report  in  ibid.,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  80:276-77. 
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stores;  he  could  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  his  command 
burn  the  bridges  and  disable  the  tracks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Jeffersonville  railroads  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  sending  troops  and  supplies  to  Rosecrans;  he  could 
advance  to  Indianapolis,  as  he  once  avowed  it  his  purpose  to 
do,  release  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  burn  the  Capitol,  the  Ar- 
senal and  the  immense  military  stores;  or,  he  could  push  along 
on  a  plundering  foray,  parallel  with  the  Ohio  river,  if  the  up- 
rising of  the  people  left  no  other  movement  open  to  him,  till 
he  had  a  chance  to  recross  to  Kentucky. 

Jeffersonville  and  New  Albany  were  attached  to  the  District 
of  Kentucky  and  properly  belonged  to  General  Boyle's  com- 
mand, but  Major  General  James  Hughes,  of  the  Legion,  or- 
ganized and  disposed  of  such  forces  of  the  Legion  and  minute- 
men  as  could  be  raised,  for  the  protection  of  both  places,  and 
the  rebels  left  them  unharmed. 

As  our  troops  were  mostly  raw,  undisciplined  infantry,  it 
was  impossible  to  employ  them  with  any  good  result,  in  such 
strength  as  they  presented  during  the  first  days  of  the  raid, 
against  veteran  cavalry.  General  WiLLCOX  concurred  with 
the  State  authorities  in  the  plan  of  obstructing  Morgan's 
march — scouring  the  country,  felling  trees  in  the  roads,  tear- 
ing up  bridges,  and  creating  obstacles  wherever  it  was  possi- 
ble, to  delay  him  till  adequate  forces  could  be  collected  and 
properly  disposed.  Our  militia,  besides  that  at  Indianapolis, 
was  concentrated  chiefly  at  two  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad — the  Western  Division  at  Mitchell,  the  East- 
ern at  Seymour,  and  the  cars  were  collected  at  these  points  to 
carry  them  wherever  they  might  be  needed.  Major  General 
Hughes,  after  ascertaining  that  Morgan  would  not  move 
against  New  Albany,  went  up  to  Mitchell,  where  he  organized 
about  2,000  men  and  held  them  in  readiness  to  resist  an  attack 
upon  that  point,  or  move  elsewhere  as  circumstances  might 
require.  General  John  Love,  acting  Brigadier  General  un- 
der appointment  and  orders  from  General  WiLLCOX,  took 
command  at  Seymour.    He  reports  that  there  were  two  regi- 
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ments  of  United  States  volunteers  there,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  he  organized  about  300  minute-men,  and  a  small  force 
of  citizens,  who,  using  their  own  horses,  acted  as  scouts  and 
patrols,  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  that  capacity. 
Colonel  Samuel  B.  Seeing,  of  the  Legion,  had  at  Madison 
a  force  of  about  2,000  men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery.  This 
force  was  disposed,  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Bernard 
F.  Mullen,  Thirty-Fifth  Indiana  Volunteers,  so  as  to  guard 
the  river,  which  was  easily  fordable  at  several  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madison  and  Hanover,  and  the  roads  leading  to 
those  places.  Trees  were  felled  by  the  citizens  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Hon.  David  C.  Branham,  and  the  positions  of 
the  troops  thus  greatly  strengthened.  General  Alexander 
C.  Downey,  of  Ohio  county,  ordered  two  regiments  of  the 
Legion,  that  of  Colonel  H.  T.  Williams,  of  Ohio  county,  and 
that  of  Colonel  J.  H.  Burkam,  of  Dearborn  county,  to  Sey- 
mour; and  Colonel  Harris  Keeney,  of  Switzerland  county, 
with  his  command,  was  ordered  to  Madison. 

Colonel  Sering  had  orders,  if  Morgan  attempted  to  cross 
the  Ohio  at  or  near  Madison,  to  destroy  all  the  boats  if  neces- 
sary, and  defeat  the  attempt  if  possible,  and  similar  orders 
were  sent  to  other  commanders  at  various  points  on  the  river. 
Such  disposition  of  our  forces  at  Indianapolis  had  been  made 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Morgan  to  advance  upon  that 
place,  as  he  doubtless  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done, 
without  incurring  certain  destruction.  His  flanks  were  menaced; 
reinforcements  were  cut  off;  the  line  of  retreat  across  the  Ohio 
was  defended  by  our  best  militia  and  watched  by  vigilant  gun- 
boats and  patrol  steamers;  while  before  him  lay  the  enormous 
mass  of  troops  concentrated  at  the  Capital;  and  behind,  close 
upon  his  heels,  followed  General  HoBSON  with  4,000  mount- 
ed men.  A  single  day  sufficed  to  show  him  how  rapidly  and 
fatally  the  strength  of  the  State  was  pressing  down  upon  him, 
and,  abandoning  all  other  schemes,  he  took  to  flight.  It  was 
his  only  resource.  His  raid  was  converted  into  a  stupendous 
stampede,  and  his  departure  from  the  State  was  marked  by 
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but  little  of  the  deliberation  and  confidence  which  he  exhibited 
when  he  entered  it. 

ADVANCE    ON    CORYDON,    AND    THE    FIGHT 

In  our  account  of  Morgan's  movements,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
we  left  him  near  Corydon,  in  front  of  our  little  force  of  militia 
and  minute-men,  under  Colonel  Lewis  Jordan,  of  the  Sixth 
Legion,  consisting,  when  concentrated,  of  about  400  men. 
Colonel  Jordan  was  assisted  by  Colonel  John  Timberlake, 
Major  Leonidas  Stout,  Captain  George  L.  Key,  and  Cap- 
tain James  D.  Irvin,  as  volunteer  aides.  On  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  8th,  as  soon  as  Colonel  Jordan  was  informed 
of  the  invasion,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  with  the  informa- 
tion to  Surgeon  Thomas  W.  Fry,  who  was  in  command  under 
General  Boyle,  of  the  post  of  New  Albany,  and  requested 
reinforcements.  Major  Fry  received  the  request  at  12  o'clock 
the  same  day,  and  promptly  communicated  it  to  his  superior 
commander  at  Louisville,  some  sixteen  hours  before  the  whole 
rebel  force  had  got  up  in  front  of  Colonel  Jordan's  lines. 
Three  or  four  messages  to  the  same  effect  were  sent  subse- 
quently. Reinforcements  of  both  men  and  artillery  were  prom- 
ised, and  there  was  ample  time  to  have  forwarded  them  be- 
fore the  attack  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  9th,  but  for  some 
unexplained  reason  none  were  sent,  and  our  handful  of  raw 
men  were  left  to  make  the  best  fight  they  could. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  our  scouts  reported  the  rebel 
advance  moving  forward.  Falling  back  slowly,  and  constantly 
skirmishing,  Colonel  Jordan  reached  a  point  on  the  Mauck- 
port  and  Laconia  roads,  about  a  mile  from  Corydon,  where 
he  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  constructed  such  hasty  defenses 
as  he  could.  At  ten  o'clock  the  rebels  appeared  in  force  along 
the  whole  line,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  our  left, 
which  was  held  by  the  "Spencer  Guards,"  under  Captain 
George  W.  Lahue.  The  Guards  repelled  it  vigorously;  it 
was  repeated  twice,  but  with  the  same  result,  and  the  loss  of 
quite  a  number  of  the  assailants,  killed  and  wounded.  This  de- 
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termined  resistance  made  it  necessary  for  the  enemy  to  rein- 
force that  portion  of  their  hne,  and  the  left  was  consequently 
compelled  to  fall  back.  An  advance  was  then  made  upon  our 
entire  front,  but  our  men  held  their  ground  bravely,  and 
maintained  the  fight  with  spirit,  and  considerable  loss  to  the 
enemy,  for  half  an  hour.  Then  the  rebel  reserve  being  brought 
up  and  a  regiment  thrown  in  on  our  flank  and  rear,  cutting 
off  reinforcements,  their  artillery  opening  upon  our  slender 
defenses  at  the  same  moment,  Colonel  Jordan  was  forced 
to  fall  back  to  Corydon.  But  here  further  resistance  was  seen 
to  be  worse  than  useless.  The  rebels  planted  artillery,  of 
which  we  had  none,  on  a  hill  south  of  the  town  and  opened 
fire,  and  the  little  band  of  defenders  soon  found  itself  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  force  of  veterans  numbering  eight  to  one, 
with  retreat  cut  off.  In  this  position.  Colonel  Jordan  prudent- 
ly surrendered  his  command,  then  consisting  of  345  men,  who 
were  shortly  afterwards  paroled  by  General  Morgan.  Our 
loss  was  three  killed —  Harry  Stepleton,  Nathan  Mc- 
KiNziE  and  William  Hetii  ;  Jacob  Ferrace^  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Harrison  county,  was  mortally,  and  Caleb 
Glenn  severely,  wounded.  Isaac  Lang  died  of  heat  and  ex- 
haustion in  the  fight.  The  rebel  loss  was  eight  killed  and 
thirty-three  wounded.  General  Duke  says  our  men  "defended 
their  rail  piles  resolutely,"  a  suflicient  proof  that  they  did  their 
duty,  and  an  indication  that  if  the  reinforcements  and  artillery 
promised  from  New  Albany  had  been  sent  to  them,  the  enemy 
would  have  met  so  serious  a  resistance  his  march  would  have 
been  delayed  till  the  fast-gathering  forces  of  the  State  could 
have  intercepted  him,  or  until  General  Hobson's  pursuing 
force  could  have  come  up.  As  it  was,  the  delay  was  important 
and  the  loss  inflicted  considerable. 

Upon  the  surrender,  the  rebels  marched  into  and  occupied 
Corydon.  Morgan  and  his  principal  ofl^cers  made  their  head- 
quarters at  Kintner's  hotel,  while  his  men  swarmed  through 
the  town,  plundering  without  check  or  discrimination.  They 
took  from  Messrs.  Douglass,  Denbo  &  Co.  clothing,  hats. 
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caps  and  boots  to  the  amount  of  $3,500;  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Wright's  store  was  laid  under  contribution  for  a  large 
amount  of  goods;  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Reeder  was  plun- 
dered, and  a  number  of  private  houses  were  entered  and  robbed 
of  whatever  clothing  or  other  desirable  articles  could  be 
found.  The  ladies  were  compelled  to  cook  meals  for  the  rob- 
bers, if  none  or  not  enough  were  ready  when  they  "called." 
The  County  Treasurer,  Mr.  WiLLisoN  Hisey,  was  robbed  of 
$750.00;  and  upon  each  of  three  flouring  mills  of  the  town 
a  contribution  of  $1,000.00  was  levied,  but  remitted  upon 
payment  of  $2,100.00,  which  General  Morgan  was  consider- 
ate enough  to  accept  from  the  three,  as  a  ransom  from  burn- 
ing. When  asked  "by  what  right  he  made  such  a  demand," 
he  pointed  to  his  troops,  then  busily  robbing  the  town,  and 
said,  "there  is  my  authority."  It  was  sufficient — if  not  satis- 
factory. While  marching  into  town,  they  took  prisoners  Hon. 
S.  K.  Wolfe,  State  Senator,  and  Sam'l  W.  Douglass,  Esq., 
County  Auditor,  who  were  engaged  with  the  Legion  in  the 
fight,  and  placing  them  at  the  head  of  the  column,  compelled 
them  to  lead  the  advance,  threatening  to  shoot  them  on  the 
spot  if  the  column  was  fired  upon.  Our  prisoners  were  robbed 
of  their  money,  hats,  boots,  and  clothing.  Five  hundred  horses 
were  gathered  up  and  taken  from  the  citizens  of  Harrison 
county.  Among  the  plundering  crowd  was  recognized  a  spy, 
who  had  recently  been,  for  a  short  time,  a  resident  of  Cory- 
don,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  place  and  people. 

GOING  AHEAD 

Having  secured  as  much  plunder  and  as  many  fresh  horses 
as  possible,  and  given  his  command  a  few  hours'  rest,  late  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  Morgan  marched  out  of  Corydon, 
leaving  behind  to  the  care  of  the  citizens  eleven  of  his  wound- 
ed, two  of  whom  soon  afterwards  died.  A  few  miles  out  of 
the  town,  Mr.  Speer  H.  Hurst  was  wounded  while  endeav- 
oring to  avoid  capture,  and  two  boys  were  shot  at  and  wound- 
ed, in  the  north  part  of  the  county.  Throwing  out  detachments 
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on  his  flanks,  Morgan  advanced  with  the  main  body  north- 
ward to  Palmyra,  where  he  halted  two  hours  to  recuperate 
and  rob;  the  detachment  on  the  right  taking  Greenville,  in 
Floyd  county,  and  that  on  the  left  entering  Paoli,  in  Orange 
county.  These  movements  were  well  calculated  to  distract  the 
attention  of  our  authorities,  and  confuse  their  arrangements 
to  protect  important  points,  as  they  left  it  uncertain  where  he 
intended  to  strike.  From  Paoli,  he  threatened  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  at  Mitchell.  From  Palmyra,  he  could 
strike  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad  at  Salem;  and 
from  Greenville,  he  had  within  easy  reach  both  the  New 
Albany  Railroad  at  New  Providence,  and  the  Jeffersonville 
Railroad  at  Vienna.  Morgan,  however,  either  deemed  it 
unsafe  to  scatter  his  forces  in  so  many  directions,  or  accom- 
plished all  he  aimed  at  in  simply  thus  showing  himself,  for  the 
detachments,  after  taking  all  the  horses  and  plundering  all 
the  farmhouses  within  reach  in  Harrison,  Crawford,  Orange, 
Floyd  and  Washington  counties,  through  portions  of  each  of 
which  they  passed,  converged  towards  Salem,  in  Washington 
county,  where  the  entire  force  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th. 

AT    SALEM 

They  easily  dispersed  the  squads  of  badly  armed  minute- 
men  that  came  out  to  meet  them,  entered  the  town  without 
difficulty,  and  captured  a  company  of  the  Washington  county 
Legion,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Davis,  which  unknow- 
ingly came  in  just  after  they  had  entered,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  their  arms  and  ammunition  to  resist  the  raid.^^    A 

^^  Duke  relates  this  anecdote:  "A  small  swivel,  used  by  the  younger  popu- 
lation of  Salem  to  celebrate  Christmas  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  had  been 
planted  to  receive  us:  about  eighteen  inches  long,  it  was  loaded  to  the  muzzle, 
and  mounted  in  the  Public  Square  by  being  propped  against  a  stick  of  fire- 
wood. It  was  not  fired,  however,  for  the  man  deputed  to  perform  that  im- 
portant duty,  somewhat  astounded  by  the  sudden  dash  into  town,  dropped  the 
coal  of  fire  with  which  he  should  have  touched  it  off,  and  before  he  could  get 
another,  the  rebels  captured  the  piece.    The  shuddering  imagination  refuses  to 
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small  force  under  Hon.  James  A.  Cravens,  was  forced  hasti- 
ly to  retreat,  and  another  company,  which  was  on  its  way  to 
the  town  upon  a  train  of  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Rail- 
road, narrowly  escaped  capture.  But  for  the  prudent  caution 
of  the  engineer,  who  suspected  danger  from  the  number  of 
mounted  men  he  saw  near  the  track,  the  last  mentioned  com- 
pany would  have  been  caught  inevitably,  and  the  whole  train 
lost.  At  Salem,  Morgan  burned  the  large  railroad  bridge,  de- 
stroyed several  small  bridges  and  culverts,  tore  up  the  track 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  burned  the  depot,  with  its 
contents.  He  also  levied  $1,000.00  upon  each  of  the  mills  of 
the  vicinity,  and  plundered  all  the  stores,  and  most  of  the 
dwellings.  In  fact,  such  a  scene  of  pillage  was  enacted  as  was 
certainly  never  before  witnessed  in  this  State,  and  probably  no- 
where else.  General  Duke's  description  of  it  is  too  graphic 
to  be  omitted.    He  says: 

This  disposition  to  wholesale  plunder  exceeded  anything  that  any 
of  us  had  ever  seen  before.  The  great  cause  for  apprehension  which  our 
situation  might  have  inspired  seemed  only  to  make  the  men  reckless. 
Calico  was  the  staple  article  of  appropriation.  Each  man  who  could 
get  one,  tied  a  bolt  of  it  to  his  saddle,  only  to  throw  it  away  and  get 
a  fresh  one  at  the  first  opportunity.  They  did  not  pillage  with  any 
sort  of  method  or  reason.  It  seemed  to  be  a  mania,  senseless  and  pur- 
poseless. One  man  carried  a  bird-cage,  with  three  canaries  in  it,  two 
days.  Another  rode  with  a  chafing-dish,  which  looked  like  a  small 
metallic  coffin,  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  until  an  officer  forced  him 
to  throw  it  away.  Although  the  weather  was  intensely  warm,  another, 
still,  slung  seven  pair  of  skates  around  his  neck,  and  chuckled  over  his 
acquisition!  They  pillaged  like  boys  robbing  an  orchard.  I  would  not 
have  believed  that  such  a  passion  could  have  been  developed  so  ludi- 
crously among  any  body  of  civilized  men. 

The  rebels  did  not  stay  long  in  Salem.  Detachments  were 
sent  out  towards  Brownstown,  Jackson  county,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Indianapolis,  which  was  picketed  and  scouted  by  two 
companies  of  mounted  minute-men,  under  Captain  Meedy  W. 

contemplate  the  consequences  had  that  swivel  been  touched  off.  History  of 
Morgan's  Cavalry  (1960  edition),  436. 
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Shields,  and  towards  Orleans.  Morgan  soon  discovered  that 
his  road  northward  was  too  hazardous  to  attempt,  and  hear- 
ing that  General  Hobson  with  a  large  cavalry  force  was  fol- 
lowing hard  upon  his  track,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  State 
were  rapidly  gathering  to  intercept  him  and  protect  the  most 
important  points,  he  left  Salem  about  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
hurried  towards  the  Ohio  with  the  apparent  single  object  of 
putting  that  stream  between  himself  and  the  hornet's  nest  he 
had  roused,  as  speedily  as  possible. 

THE  FLIGHT  AND  PURSUIT 

General  Hobson  with  about  4,000  mounted  men  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  of  General  Judah's  command,  had  been 
following  Morgan  through  Kentucky  for  several  days.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th  he  arrived  at  Brandenburg,  about  the 
time  that  the  rebel  advance  was  skirmishing  with  our  forces 
on  the  road  to  Corydon.  A  portion  of  their  rear  guard  was 
still  in  sight  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  the  "Alice  Dean," 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  after  serving  their  purpose,  was 
still  burning  near  the  Indiana  bank.  A  number  of  steamers, 
in  response  to  General  Hobson's  application  for  means  of  fer- 
riage, arrived  from  Louisville  about  noon,  and  the  command 
commenced  crossing.  The  advance,  instead  of  pressing  on, 
encamped  on  a  convenient  hill  and  awaited  the  passage  of  the 
main  body.  They  and  their  horses,  however,  needed  rest;  and 
the  advance,  alone,  was  too  weak  to  have  rendered  any  very 
effective  assistance  to  our  force  at  Corydon.  By  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  entire  command  had  crossed, 
and  the  pursuit  was  resumed.  At  ten  o'clock  it  reached  Cory- 
don, when  it  was  twenty-five  miles  behind  Morgan,  who  was 
then  at  Salem.  After  a  brief  halt,  it  pushed  on  and  at  night 
encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  Salem. 

In  the  meanwhile  Morgan,  by  a  rapid  march  to  the  east, 
passed  through  the  villages  of  Canton  and  New  Philadelphia, 
and  reached  Vienna,  on  the  Jeffersonville  railroad,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.   He  made  no  halt  there,  but  pressed  on. 
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though  his  troops  were  so  much  wearied  they  consumed  near- 
ly the  whole  night  in  passing.  The  citizens  were  not  molested. 
At  a  little  grocery  near  the  depot  they  obtained  some  provi- 
sions and  paid  for  them  in  "greenbacks."  The  depot  and 
bridge  were  burned  by  a  small  detachment,  while  the  main 
body  continued  its  march;  but  the  bridge  was  repaired  a  few 
hours  afterward.  At  this  place,  General  Duke  says,  Morgan 
"tapped  the  telegraph,"  having  captured  the  operator  before 
he  could  give  the  alarm,  and  learned  "that  orders  had  been 
given  to  the  militia  to  fell  timber  and  blockade  all  the  roads 
we  [the  rebels]  would  be  likely  to  travel — our  rapid  march- 
ing having,  hitherto,  saved  us  this  annoyance."  That  night 
he  reached  Lexington,  the  county  seat  of  Scott  county,  eight 
miles  east  of  Vienna,  and  encamped.  He,  with  a  small  escort, 
slept  in  the  town.  During  the  night  a  small  party  of  Colonel 
Sering's  troops,  from  Madison,  who  were  out  scouting,  en- 
tered the  place,  made  a  few  observations  and  dashed  away 
without  molestation. 

A  movement  was  commenced  to  intercept  Morgan  at  Vi- 
enna, on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  by  sending  a  brigade  of 
infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery  from  Jeffersonville  by  rail, 
under  Brigadier  General  M.  D.  Manson,  and  the  troops  were 
already  embarked  on  the  cars  in  high  spirits,  when  an  order 
from  General  Boyle,  to  whose  command  the  post  at  Jeffer- 
sonville belonged,  stopped  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  revelation,  made  by  the  appearance 
of  our  scouts  at  Lexington,  of  the  preparations  in  progress  to 
prevent  his  reaching  the  Ohio  in  the  direction  of  Madison,  in- 
duced Morgan  to  again  change  his  course.  From  Corydon 
he  had  moved  northward  to  Salem,  with  the  probable  design 
of  attacking  or  threatening  Indianapolis,  but  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  that  route  was  impracticable,  and  so  changed  his 
course  eastward,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  outlet  at 
some  not  very  distant  point  across  the  river,  which  had  now 
become  a  serious  obstacle  and  vexation  to  him.  Baffled  on  al- 
most every  hand,  he  moved  out  of  Lexington  on  the  morning 
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of  the  11th,  In  a  northerly  direction  towards  Vernon,  throwing 
out  a  detachment  to  make  a  feint  against  Madison,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  our  troops  there  from  moving  up  the  Madi- 
son and  Indianapolis  Railroad  to  give  him  trouble  on  that  line. 
At  Vernon  there  were  two  large  bridges  on  the  Madison  rail- 
road, which  he  might  destroy;  and  at  North  Vernon,  four 
miles  further  north,  the  Madison  railroad  crossed  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  presented  a  most  inviting  field 
for  destruction,  and  the  surest  means  of  preventing  pursuit  by 
our  troops  South  and  West.  But  our  authorities  were  as  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  these  lines  of  road  as  he  was,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  turned  eastward  from 
Salem,  General  Willcox  took  measures  to  protect  his  com- 
munications by  ordering  a  part  of  General  Love's  force,  then 
at  Seymour,  to  Vernon,  Colonel  Williams'  and  Colonel 
Burkam's  regiments  of  the  Legion  were  accordingly  sent 
forward,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  by  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad,  and  they  were  Instructed  to  hold  the  place 
at  all  hazards.  General  Love  was  also  ordered  to  move  to 
the  same  point  as  soon  as  practicable  with  the  remainder  of 
his  force.  Leaving  Colonel  Burkam  at  North  Vernon, 
Colonel  Williams  took  his  own  regiment  and  one  company  of 
Colonel  Burkam's,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  Vernon, 
and  posted  them  so  as  to  defend  the  bridges  and  the  town. 
With  some  armed  citizens  of  Jennings  county,  his  whole  force 
was  about  400  men. 


demonstration    at    VERNON 

Morgan  came  In  sight  of  Vernon  In  the  afternoon.  "A 
strong  force  was  posted  there,"  General  Duke  states,  "which 
Morgan  did  not  care  to  attack,"  but  desiring  to  get  past 
without  betraying  his  purpose,  he  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  and 
demanded  a  surrender.  At  the  same  he  threw  out  skirmishes 
along  the  roads  and  apparently  prepared  for  an  attack,  and, 
under  cover  of  these  demonstrations,  moved  off  his  main  col- 
umn toward  Dupont.    Colonel  Williams  met  the  summons 
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to  surrender  with  the  reply  that  he  "was  abundantly  able  to 
hold  the  place,  and  if  General  Morgan  got  It,  he  must  take 
it  by  hard  fighting."  It  is  possible  that,  notwithstanding  the 
movement  of  his  main  column  towards  Dupont  and  the  feint 
by  which  he  attempted  to  cover  it,  Morgan  expected  a  sur- 
render, for  in  a  short  time  he  sent  a  second  flag  with  a  similar 
summons,  and  he  must  have  felt  a  little  unwilling  to  give  it 
up,  without  any  effort  to  secure  them,  the  important  objects  for 
which  he  had  come  so  much  farther  north  than  he  needed  to  if 
he  only  wanted,  as  Colonel  DuKE  intimates,  to  cross  the  Madi- 
son railroad  and  keep  on  his  way.  If  that  had  been  his  only 
purpose,  he  could  have  gone  directly  to  Dupont  and  thus  have 
saved  some  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Colonel  Williams  re- 
fused to  receive  the  second  message,  but  detained  the  bearer 
of  the  flag  until  the  arrival  of  General  Love,  which  occurred 
soon  after.  The  General  at  once  sent  back,  as  his  answer,  a 
summons  to  Morgan  himself  to  surrender.  By  this  time  our 
force  had  been  increased  to  1,000  men;  and  small  and  illy 
prepared  as  it  was.  General  Love  at  once  began  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  fight.  He  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Morgan  asking 
two  hours  to  remove  the  women  and  children,  and  the  reply 
came  granting  thirty  minutes.  The  non-combatants  were  at 
once  removed  to  a  wood  near  by  where  they  would  be  protect- 
ed, the  guns  were  placed  in  position,  and  the  troops  disposed 
so  as  to  make  the  best  defense  possible.  But  no  further  dem- 
onstration was  made,  except  a  movement  as  if  the  rebels  aimed 
to  get  in  between  Vernon  and  North  Vernon,  which  brought 
on  a  slight  skirmish  and  ended  "the  seige." 

It  is  evident,  notwithstanding  General  Duke's  indifferent 
allusion  to  it,  that  the  check  at  Vernon  was  something  more 
than  an  impediment  in  a  convenient  road.  Morgan  was  de- 
feated in  an  important  object;  and  the  fast-thickening  dangers 
caused  him  to  abandon  his  plans  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
undertaken  to  put  them  into  execution. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  Major  General 
Wallace  was  started  with  a  brigade  of  troops  just  collected 
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and  organized  at  Indianapolis,  and  Major  General  Hughes 
was  ordered  with  his  command  from  Mitchell,  and  both  pro- 
ceeded by  rail  to  Vernon  with  such  promptitude  that  they 
would  have  attacked  Morgan  early  the  next  morning,  had 
he  not  in  the  meantime  prudently  resumed  his  flight. 


ONWARD 

General  Love,  having  learned  from  Mr.  Thomas  Reiley, 
Recorder  of  Jennings  county,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
that  the  rebels  were  at  Dupont  about  one  o'clock  in  the  night, 
sent  all  his  mounted  force,  consisting  of  twenty  men,  under 
Captain  BoYD,  to  reconnoiter.  They  picked  up  some  twenty 
or  thirty  stragglers,  with  whom  they  returned  in  the  morn- 
ing and  confirmed  the  news  as  to  Morgan's  position.  He  had 
halted  and  camped  about  midnight  near  Dupont,  on  the  Mad- 
ison railroad,  some  eight  miles  southeast  of  Vernon.  De- 
tachments, sent  out  for  the  purpose,  destroyed  a  portion  of 
the  track  of  the  railroad,  and  burned  two  large  and  costly 
bridges,  one  on  Big  creek,  a  mile  south  of  town,  and  the  other 
over  Graham's  Fork.  A  water  tank,  twelve  freight  cars  and 
a  warehouse  were  burned;  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut;  F.  F. 
Mayfield's  pork  house  was  plundered  of  2000  hams,  and  his 
store  of  $1,700  worth  of  goods.  General  Duke  says  of  this 
operation,  that  "it  was  a  new  feature  in  the  practice  of  ap- 
propriation; every  man  had  a  ham  slung  to  his  saddle."  The 
other  stores  in  town  were  robbed  of  small  amounts;  horses 
were  taken  in  all  directions,  barns  plundered  and  wheat  fields 
destroyed. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
July,  the  rebel  advance  moved  out  of  Dupont,  taking  the  road 
to  Versailles,  in  Ripley  county.  Here  was  another  change 
of  direction  to  the  northward.  The  object  of  it  was  probably 
to  strike  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  at  a  point  east- 
ward from  North  Vernon,  and  accomplish  there  what  was  so 
signally  defeated  at  Vernon.    One  regiment,  sent  in  advance 
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to  destroy  bridges  and  capture  horses,  dashed  into  Versailles 
about  half  past  one  o'clock,  captured  Colonel  James  H.  Crav- 
ens, with  300  militia  and  minute-men,  and  the  Treasurer  of 
Ripley  county,  with  $5,000  of  public  funds.  The  stores  and 
dwellings  were  pillaged  of  course. 

There  was  now  force  enough  on  Morgan's  track,  and 
ready  to  be  concentrated  in  his  front,  to  have  crushed  him  in 
almost  a  moment  if  they  could  have  been  placed  where  they 
were  needed.  But  there  were  serious  obstacles  in  the  way. 
First,  there  was  the  inherent  difficulty  of  pursuing  or  encoun- 
tering cavalry  with  infantry  transported  by  railway.  Infantry, 
it  is  true,  can  travel  faster  in  such  a  case,  but  must  travel  on 
fixed  lines,  and  if  cavalry  are  not  accommodating  enough  to 
travel  on  the  same  lines,  the  infantry  must  seek  other  means 
of  moving.  We  needed  cavalry  to  supplement  the  service  of 
our  railways,  and  without  it  Morgan  could  not  be  "cornered," 
attacked  or  held  at  bay  so  as  to  give  the  infantry  time  to  reach 
him.  Besides  he  did  not  want  or  intend  to  fight — only  to 
"throw  dust"  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  trying  to  catch 
him.  General  Hobson's  force  was  following  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  certainly,  but  it  labored  under  the  serious  disadvan- 
tage of  pursuing,  with  jaded  and  almost  broken-down  horses, 
a  column  which  was  constantly  recruiting  itself  with  fresh 
ones,  and,  of  course,  stripping  the  country,  and  leaving  scarce- 
ly any  for  the  pursuers. 

But  another  difficulty  added  greatly  to  the  embarrassment 
of  our  authorities — the  want  of  correct  and  consistent  infor- 
mation. It  was  impossible  for  any  merely  human  intelligence 
to  divine  the  truth  in  the  flood  of  conflicting  and  befogging 
reports  that  poured  into  the  Capital.  Morgan  marched  con- 
stantly, with  strong  detachments  thrown  well  out  on  his  flanks, 
and  thus  secured  the  double  advantage  of  covering  a  greater 
extent  of  horse-producing  territory  to  recruit  from,  and  of 
bewildering  the  people  along  the  line  as  to  where  he  was  really 
going,  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  unreliable  and  con- 
fusing information  may  be  attributed.    A  few  specimens  of 
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these  reports  are  here  given  to  show  more  clearly  by  what 
uncertain  light  our  authorities  were  compelled  to  act. 

On  July  10th,  the  day  that  Morgan  was  at  Salem,  there 
came  reports  to  the  Governor  that  our  forces  had  retreated 
through  Fredericksburg,  Orange  county,  at  daylight,  pursued 
by  Morgan's  whole  command,  6,000  strong;  that  3,000  rebels 
had  taken  Paoli,  and  were  advancing  upon  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  at  Mitchell;  that  3,000  rebels  had  en- 
camped the  night  before  (the  9th,  while  MORGAN  was  on  the 
march  to  Salem)  at  Palmyra,  and  were  moving  towards  Vi- 
enna; that  the  rebels  were  north  of  Salem — and  that  Salem 
had  been  captured  and  burned.  These  were  confusing  enough, 
but  those  on  the  next  day  were  worse.  On  the  11th,  in  the 
morning,  the  news  came  that  Morgan  was  at  Vienna,  and 
thought  to  be  trying  to  get  to  the  Ohio  river,  to  cross,  at 
Madison  Flats;  at  two  o'clock  it  was  reported  that  our  gun- 
boats were  engaging  the  rebels  near  Madison;  and  at  half-past 
five,  that  Morgan  was  at  Vernon,  demanding  its  surrender. 
On  the  12th  it  was  reported  that  Morgan  was  at  Versailles 
at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon;  at  three,  that  he  had  sud- 
denly turned,  and,  with  his  whole  force,  was  marching  on  In- 
dianapolis; shortly  after,  that  he  was  skirmishing  at  Sunman's 
Station,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad;  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  that  he  was  marching  on  Aurora  and  Law- 
renceburg,  and  endeavoring  to  cross  the  Ohio  at  one  of  those 
places.  A  dispatch  from  Mitchell  thickened  the  confusion  by 
reporting  that  General  Buckner  had  crossed  the  Ohio  at 
Brandenburg  with  16,000  men,  had  burned  Palmyra,  and  was 
advancing  toward  Indianapolis.  On  the  13th,  the  day  that 
Morgan  crossed  into  Ohio,  it  was  reported,  first,  that  he  was 
fighting  at  Mitchell;  then,  that  he  was  fighting  at  Sunman's; 
again,  that  he  had  captured  Dillsboro,  Dearborn  county,  and 
was  threatening  Lawrenceburg;  then,  that  he  had  escaped  into 
Ohio  at  Harrison;  and  directly  afterwards,  that  he  had  turned 
back,  and  was  marching  upon  Lawrenceburg! 

A  third  difficulty  was  one  in  some  degree  inseparable  from 
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the  use  of  raw  troops  suddenly  called  into  service.  When 
ordered  to  move,  they  were  not  ready  promptly,  or  their 
supplies  of  subsistence  or  ammunition  were  not  brought  up, 
and  the  railway  trains  were  behind  time.  Delays  of  many 
hours  occurred,  which  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  manag- 
ers had  acted  with  sufficient  energy,  or  if  officers  had  not  been 
so  much  confused  by  conflicting  reports  and  orders. 

With  these  embarrassments  surrounding  them  and  clogging 
every  movement,  the  authorities  began,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  Morgan  had  reached  Versailles,  to  prepare  to 
protect  the  line  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad, 
and  by  concentrating  troops  upon  it,  intercept  him  if  possible. 
General  Hughes,  with  the  troops  from  Mitchell,  started  for 
Osgood,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  Morgan  was  moving  northward  from  Du- 
pont.  General  Wallace,  with  his  own  troops  and  Love's 
brigade,  also  moved  up  from  Vernon,  having  previously  pur- 
sued the  enemy  to  Dupont,  and  then  having  to  return  to 
North  Vernon  to  get  transportation  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Railroad.  Neither  of  these  forces,  however,  arrived  at 
Osgood  until  the  rebels  had  passed.  In  the  meantime,  while 
at  Vernon,  General  Wallace  ordered  the  collection,  by  im- 
pressment, of  all  the  horses  in  the  neighborhood,  to  form  a 
cavalry  force  for  pursuit,  and  entrusted  its  execution  and 
command  to  Colonel  Lawrence  S.  Shuler,  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Third  Regiment  minute-men,  who  worked  so  vigor- 
ously that  by  four  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  he  had 
mounted  one  hundred  and  forty-six  men,  and  started  rapidly 
on  the  track  of  the  rebels.  General  Wallace  also,  while  yet 
at  Vernon,  anticipating  (as  did  most  of  our  citizens)  that 
Morgan  would  endeavor  to  escape  at  or  near  Lawrenceburg, 
requested  the  people  of  that  vicinity,  by  telegraph,  to  collect 
wagons  and  meet  him  at  a  designated  point  near  Osgood. 
Morgan  was  then  but  twenty-five  miles  ahead,  and  General 
Wallace  was  quite  confident  that  a  prompt  compliance  with 
his  request  would  have  enabled  him  to  have  made  a  forced 
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march,  and  compelled  a  collision  with  the  enemy.  The  trans- 
portation asked  for,  however,  was  not  furnished,  and  the 
command  moved  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  reaching  Sunman's 
Station  on  the  14th,  General  Hughes  being  there  also.  The 
combined  force  was  about  fifty-five  hundred  strong — amply 
sufl^icient  to  have  defeated  the  rebels.  General  Wallace  says 
"in  an  open  field  fight";  but  the  delays  of  transportation,  and 
the  distance  to  be  marched,  prevented  them  from  arriving  in 
time. 

Morgan  left  Versailles  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  the  12th.  He  destroyed  two  bridges,  tore  up  the 
railroad  track  and  captured  the  telegraph  operator  at  Osgood, 
and,  following  along  the  line  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road through  Pierceville  to  Milan,  destroyed  all  the  bridges 
as  he  went.  The  main  body,  according  to  General  Duke, 
after  marching  far  into  the  night,  reached  Sunman's  Station, 
and  halted  to  rest.  Here  were  some  2,500  militia,  Colonel 
James  Gavin's  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Regiment  of  minute- 
men  being  among  them.  His  pickets  were  encountered  by  the 
rebel  advance  about  two  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  a  slight 
skirmish  ensued.  The  rebels  turned  off,  not  daring  to  attack 
our  infantry,  and  not  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  bring  on 
an  action.  At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  13th,  Morgan 
moved  eastwardly  from  his  bivouac  a  few  miles  from  Sun- 
man's, in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  line,  crossing  the  railroad 
at  three  stations — Harmon's,  Van  Weddon's,  and  Weisburg. 
The  bridges  and  track  at  all  these  places  were  destroyed,  and 
a  water  tank  at  Van  Weddon's  burned.  Passing  rapidly  on  by 
Hubbell's  corner.  New  Alsace,  Dover  and  Logan,  the  rebel 
advance  reached  Harrison,  Ohio,  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock 
noon. 

At  Sunman's  Station,  Colonel  Kline  G.  Shryock,  One 
Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment  of  minute-men,  finding  that 
Morgan  had  crossed  the  railroad  and  disabled  it,  commenced 
the  march  with  his  regiment  on  foot  to  Lawrenceburg,  the 
point  to  which  he  was  originally  destined.    About  a  mile  out 
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he  met  Colonel  Shuler's  cavalry  command,  which  had  joined 
General  Hobson's  force  on  the  evening  of  the  1 1th,  and  which 
was  now  in  the  advance.  Shuler  had  followed  so  strenuously, 
by  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  he  had  come  up 
with  the  rebel  rear  guard,  and  had  been  pressing  close  after 
them  ever  since.  Learning  that  they  were  but  four  or  five 
miles  ahead.  Colonel  Shryock  determined  to  follow  Colonel 
Shuler,  so  as  to  support  him  in  case  of  an  encounter.  Colonel 
Shuler  came  in  sight  of  the  rear  of  the  main  rebel  column 
at  Harrison,  Ohio,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and,  expect- 
ing to  be  able  to  make  an  attack,  he  ordered  up  Colonel 
Shyrock's  regiment,  which  came  rapidly  forward.  The 
bridge  over  Whitewater,  at  Harrison,  had  been  burned,  but, 
after  exchanging  a  few  shots  across  the  river,  a  convenient 
ford  for  our  cavalry  was  found,  and  it  entered  the  town,  only 
to  find  it  pillaged  and  the  enemy  flying,  as  usual.  Here  Colonel 
Shuler  rested  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  continued  the  pur- 
suit, going  as  far  as  Batavia,  Ohio,  where,  as  he  says,  finding 
the  citizens  able  and  ready  to  protect  themselves,  he  halted 
and  returned  home.  He  speaks  in  his  report  very  warmly  of 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  given  to  his  command  by  the  people 
of  Ohio.^^  Colonel  Shryock  marched  to  Lawrenceburg, 
whither  Colonel  Gavin's  regiment  had  preceded  him. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Morgan's  original  inten- 
tion was  to  "go  through"  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  his  his- 
torian intimates  that  all  his  attempts  and  maneuvers  to  cross 
the  river  while  in  this  State,  were  mere  feints.  From  the 
dangers  that  fast  gathered  on  his  track  after  he  left  Vernon, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  had  an  opportunity  offered,  he  would 
gladly  have  escaped  across  the  river  long  before  he  crossed 
the  Ohio  line.  His  men  were  literally  worn  out  for  want  of 
sleep  and  rest.  The  evening  after  he  left  Harrison,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  his  first  brigade  was  prevented 
from  going  to  pieces.    "Strong  men  fell  out  of  their  saddles, 

"  See  Shuler's  report  in  "Operations  of  the  Indiana  Legion  and  Minute 
Men,  1863,  1864,"  in  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  11:431. 
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and  at  every  halt  the  officers  were  compelled  to  move  con- 
tinually about  their  respective  commands  and  pull  and  haul 
the  men  who  would  drop  asleep  in  the  road — it  was  the  only 
way  to  keep  them  awake."  After  leaving  Sunman's  Station, 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  in  a  period  of  thirty-five  hours, 
he  marched  more  than  ninety  miles,  the  greatest  march,  Duke 
says,  he  ever  made.  During  his  brief  pilgrimage  of  five  days 
through  the  State,  he  certainly  did  not  feel  that  he  was  "mas- 
ter of  the  situation,"  by  a  very  great  deal. 


THE    PURSUIT   INTO   OHIO 

As  soon  as  Governor  Morton  was  informed  of  the  escape 
of  Morgan  into  Ohio,  he  notified  Governor  Tod  of  that 
State,  of  the  fact,  and  tendered  him  the  services  of  5,000  of 
our  State  troops;  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  forward  as 
large  a  force  as  possible,  in  pursuance  of  this  proffer.  Our 
authorities  hoped  that  if  a  vigorous  and  prompt  movement 
was  made,  Morgan  might  be  intercepted  at  or  near  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio.  A  brigade  of  three  regiments  of  minute-men,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighth,  Colonel  William  C.  Wilson;  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth,  Colonel  Isaac  P.  Gray,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninth,  Colonel  John  R.  Mahan,  with  the 
Twelfth  Michigan  Battery  of  Light  Artillery,  was  ordered 
to  rendezvous  at  the  Indiana  Central  Railway  in  Indianapolis, 
the  first  two  regiments  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  third  at  5 
o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  13th  of  July,  to  take  the  cars  for  Ham- 
ilton. The  regiments  reported  promptly.  The  Michigan 
Battery,  while  hastening  to  the  rendezvous  about  dusk,  in 
obedience  to  the  order,  met  with  a  fearful  accident.  The 
caisson  of  one  of  the  guns  exploded  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  hurling  two  of  the  men 
who  were  riding  upon  it  many  yards  through  the  air,  mutilat- 
ing them  frightfully,  and  of  course  killing  them  instantly, 
and  wounding  another,  and  a  lad  who  was  passing  by  at  the 
moment,  so  badly  that  they  both  died  a  few  hours  afterward. 
The  remainder  of  the  battery  joined  the  brigade  at  the  rail- 
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way.  Here  a  most  unfortunate  and  inexcusable  detention 
occurred.  The  regiments  were  compelled  to  wait  from  five 
to  seven  hours  before  they  could  get  away,  delaying  their 
arrival  at  Hamilton  until  daybreak,  and  as  late  as  10  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  The  brigade  was  at  first  placed 
under  command  of  Brigadier  General  Carrington,  with 
orders  to  use  all  dispatch  and  move  with  as  many  troops  as 
could  then  be  transported  at  3  o'clock.  Learning,  at  9  o'clock 
at  night,  that  he  had  not  started,  and  that  there  was  no  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  his  delay.  General  WiLLCOX  removed  him 
from  the  command  and  gave  it  to  General  Hascall,  who  at 
once  hastened  the  movement  of  the  two  regiments  yet  re- 
maining, and  reached  Hamilton,  as  he  states,  "just  in  time 
to  be  too  late."  The  detention  was  quite  mortifying  to  every 
one  concerned  in  the  expedition,  and  the  opinion  prevailed 
that  if  the  original  orders  had  been  carried  out,  Morgan 
would  have  been  overtaken.^-  In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th, 
General  Hascall  ordered  the  whole  brigade  to  Cincinnati; 
whence,  in  a  day  or  two,  all  returned  to  Indianapolis  and  were 
discharged. 

THE  accident  AT  LAWRENCEBURG 

The  resistance  and  pursuit  of  the  rebels  was  as  nearly 
bloodless  as  any  hostile  movement  on  so  large  a  scale  could 
be,  but  it  was  destined  to  cause  more  bloodshed  after  its 
departure  than  it  did  by  its  presence.  On  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  Colonel  Gavin,  in  command  at  Lawrenceburg,  having 
been  informed  that  Morgan  had  taken  Harrison  and  had 
turned  back  and  was  advancing  upon  Lawrenceburg,  took 
prompt  measures  to  meet  him.  He  sent  out  his  own  regi- 
ment, the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth,  half  a  mile  beyond 
Hardlnsburg  on  the  turnpike  where  a  strong  barricade  was 
constructed,  and  a  line  of  battle  was  formed  along  the  tow 
path  of  the  canal  so  as  to  use  the  canal  bank  as  a  defense. 

^^See  Hascall's  report  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  80:277. 
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Colonel  Shryock's  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth, 
was  ordered  to  take  position  half  a  mile  In  the  rear.  About 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  while  marching  to  the  assigned  position 
through  a  very  short  curve  in  the  road  at  Hardinsburg,  the  rear 
of  the  column  seeing  the  head  indistinctly  in  the  darkness, 
and  unaware  of  the  curve  which  threw  the  men  in  front  on  a 
line  parallel  with  those  in  the  rear,  mistook  it  for  a  portion 
of  the  expected  enemy's  force,  and  a  shot  accidentally  fired 
at  the  moment  made  the  impression  so  strong  that  they  fired 
into  the  advance.  The  advance,  of  course,  mistook  the  fire 
for  that  of  the  enemy  and  returned  It.  Colonel  Shryock 
instantly  rode  down  the  line  to  stop  the  firing,  telling  the  men 
that  they  were  killing  their  comrades,  but  though  promptly 
obeyed  he  was  too  late  to  prevent  a  serious  catastrophe.  Five 
men  were  killed,  one  mortally  and  eighteen  more  or  less  se- 
verely wounded.  The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  casualties 
caused  by  this  sad  mistake: 

Killed. — Sergeant  John  Gordon,  privates  Oliver  P. 
Jones,  William  Faulkner,  Ferdinand  Hefner  and  John 
Porter. 

Wounded. — Captains  A.  K.  Branham  and  William 
Nicholson;  Lieutenants  William  E.  Hart  (mortally), 
Samuel  Bewsey  and  Joel  Newman;  Sergeants  Richard  M. 
Baker,  John  Pile  and  James  E.  Bates;  Privates  Samuel 
E.  Duncan,  Edmond  Bloomfield,  Martin  Hoover, 
William  Flint,  David  S.  Gooding,  W.  G.  Johnson,  D.  W. 
Parrish,  R.  T.  Raines,  Jabez  Wilson,  Allen  R.  Bates 
and Hart. 


return  of  the  troops 

The  regiments  at  all  points  were  discharged  and  sent  home 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  measures  were  taken  whereby  they 
were  paid  for  their  services  by  the  State  in  due  time  at  the 
same  rates  allowed  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  15th  Governor  Morton  Issued  an  address  "To  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Legion  and  Minute-men  of  Indl- 
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ana,"'^  in  which,  after  reciting  the  occurrences  of  the  pre- 
ceding week — the  invasion  by  the  rebels,  the  prompt  gathering 
of  sixty-five  thousand  men  to  resist  them,  and  the  movement 
to  the  field  within  three  days  of  thirty  thousand  men  fully 
armed  and  organized — he  spoke  with  just  pride  of  so  won- 
derful an  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  of  its 
effect  in  turning  the  raid  into  a  desperate  flight,  and  tendered 
to  the  troops  on  behalf  of  the  State  his  hearty  thanks  for 
their  alacrity  and  self-sacrifice  in  responding  to  his  call.  He 
took  occasion  also  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
organization  of  the  Legion,  and  his  anxiety  to  see  the  tem- 
porary organizations  of  the  minute-men  converted  into  per- 
manent ones  under  the  law. 

END   OF   THE   RAID 

Though  not  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  Report,  it 
may  still  not  be  out  of  place  to  follow  as  briefly  as  possible 
Morgan's  daring  movement  to  its  catastrophe. 

After  leaving  Harrison  he  maneuvered  to  confuse  General 
BuRNSiDE  at  Cincinnati  as  to  the  point  at  which  he  would 
cross  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  think- 
ing that  once  past  that  line  no  concentration  of  troops  strong 
enough  to  take  him  could  be  made  in  his  front.  Detachments 
were  sent  out  in  direction  of  Hamilton,  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  he  would  advance  upon  that  place,  while  the  main 
body  started  directly  toward  Cincinnati,  hoping  thus  to  send 
the  forces  that  might  get  in  his  way,  part  up  to  Hamilton 
and  part  back  to  Cincinnati.  At  this  time  he  had  less  than 
2,000  effective  men.  His  plans  for  eluding  our  forces  and 
getting  past  Cincinnati  succeeded,  but  on  the  19th  he  was 
overtaken  near  Buffington  Island,  in  the  Ohio  river,  where 
he  was,  much  against  his  will,  forced  into  a  sharp  fight,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  700  of  his  men.  A  portion  of  his 
Ninth  Tennessee   regiment  managed  to  cross  the  river  in  a 

'•''This  address  is  given  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  102:301. 
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small  flatboat  before  the  fight  began,  and  escaped.  With 
near  1,200  men,  he  resumed  his  flight  up  the  river,  pursued 
by  HoBSON.  About  twenty  miles  above  Buffington  Island  300 
more  made  their  escape  by  crossing  the  river,  and  with  them 
some  of  the  best  officers  of  the  command.  The  weakened  and 
worn-down  force  was  here  reorganized,  each  of  the  two  bri- 
gades having  only  about  400  men.  During  the  night,  near 
Blennerhassett's  Island,  where  he  had  previously  tried  to 
cross,  he  was  almost  surrounded,  but  escaped  by  leading  his 
men  in  single  file  along  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  to  another 
road.  He  escaped  capture  again  at  the  Muskingum  river  by 
passing  along  a  path  upon  which  it  was  barely  possible  for 
a  horse  to  travel,  guided,  it  is  presumed,  by  some  of  the 
sympathizing  citizens  of  the  vicinity.  But  he  was  still  pressed 
upon  all  sides,  more  and  more  closely.  His  troops  were  killed 
or  captured  in  squads  at  every  point.  On  the  26th,  near 
Salineville,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  within  nine  miles  of 
the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  his  force  being  re- 
duced to  250  men,  and  seeing  himself  hemmed  in  upon  all 
sides,  he  surrendered  to  a  militia  Captain,  dictating  almost 
as  he  pleased  his  own  terms.  This  ingenious  arrangement, 
however,  was  unceremoniously  set  aside  by  General  Shackle- 
ford,  of  General  Hobson's  command,  who  soon  came  up  and 
took  charge  of  Morgan  and  his  remnant  of  men  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

Thus  ended  the  Morgan  raid.  Only  four  organized  com- 
panies escaped.  Besides  these  some  300  stragglers  got  safely 
away,  but  as  General  Duke  mournfully  states,  "The  raid 
destroyed  Morgan's  division,  and  left  but  a  remnant  of  the 
Morgan  cavalry." 

LOSSES    AND    IMPRESSMENTS   OF    PROPERTY 

Immediately  after  the  escape  of  Morgan,  measures  were 
taken  by  the  State  and  United  States'  authorities  to  ascertain 
the  extent  and  amount  of  losses  and  damages  caused  by  the 
rebels,  and  the  amount  of  property  taken   or  impressed  by 
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the  Union  forces.  Claimants  were  notified  by  the  Governor 
that  every  possible  effort  would  be  promptly  made  to  secure 
a  speedy  adjustment  and  payment  of  all  just  demands,  and 
they  were  advised  not  to  sacrifice  their  claims.  General  Car- 
RINGTON,  then  acting  under  the  Governor's  orders,  was  dis- 
patched to  and  along  the  route  taken  by  Morgan,  with 
instructions  to  adopt  such  immediate  means  as  would  relieve 
the  farmers,  then  in  the  midst  of  their  busiest  season,  from 
the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  their  stock,  and 
to  obtain  all  the  information  he  could  as  to  losses,  of  all 
kinds,  with  the  view  of  perpetuating  the  testimony  necessary 
to  establish  all  valid  claims.  It  was  arranged,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  the  farming  community  temporary  relief,  in 
cases  where  their  horses  had  been  lost  in  the  raid  or  im- 
pressed by  the  Federal  forces,  that  they  might  retain  such 
animals  as  were  abandoned  by  either  force  for  present  use, 
and  to  enable  them  to  gather  their  harvests,  upon  giving 
sufficient  security  for  their  good  keeping  and  proper  return 
on  proof  of  ownership,  or  other  direction  of  the  duly  con- 
stituted authorities.  And  it  was  further  provided  that  all 
horses  found  by  citizens  who  had  lost  none,  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  proper  Provost  Marshals,  subject  to  such  disposi- 
tion as  might  thereafter  be  determined  upon.  The  orders  issued 
in  pursuance  of  this  plan,^^  and  the  energetic  efforts  made  by 
General  Carrington  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Quartermaster's  Department  (Captain — now  General  Ekin 
— and  his  efficient  assistants)  resulted  in  great  relief,  for  the 
time  being,  to  many  farmers  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
unable,  from  the  lack  of  teams,  to  carry  on  their  work  and 
secure  their  crops.  The  claims  were  duly  reported  to  the 
proper  Departments  at  Washington  for  adjustment;  but  after 
the  authorities  had  accomplished  all  this,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  many  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effect- 
ing fair  and  satisfactory  settlements.  The  regulations  of  the 
U.S.  Quartermaster's  Department  required  that  all  animals 

"The  order  is  given  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  103:301-2. 
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abandoned  by  either  Federals  or  rebels,  whether  branded 
"U.S."  or  "C.S.,"  or  impressed  into  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, should  be  collected  together,  and,  if  serviceable,  turned 
into  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  issue;  or,  if  not 
serviceable,  they  should  be  inspected,  condemned,  and  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
Army  Regulations.  No  animals  were  allowed  to  be  returned 
to  claimants  even  on  proof  of  ownership;  nor  could  payment 
be  made,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  officials,  for  any 
property  impressed  by  the  officers  of  the  Federal  troops, 
unless  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  officers  who  impressed 
the  same  were  regularly  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service.  All  claims  for  damuges  by  our  own  troops,  and  for 
horses  and  other  property  stolen,  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
the  rebels,  were  entirely  ignored.  There  were  many  cases 
where  farmers  lost  horses,  by  the  rebels,  which  were  subse- 
quently abandoned  or  recaptured,  and,  upon  being  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  authorities,  were  put  up  and  sold 
and  their  former  possessors,  the  real  owners^  to  supply  them- 
selves with  teams,  were  compelled  to  purchase  and  pay  for 
their  own  property.  These  hardships  were  augmented  by  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  horses  not  stolen  by  Morgan 
on  his  route  were  subsequently  impressed  by  officers  of  the 
Legion  and  minute-men,  whose  vouchers  were  repudiated  at 
Washington.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  between  the  thefts 
of  the  enemy  and  the  impressments  of  our  own  forces,  those 
who  suffered  stood  but  a  poor  chance  of  being  compensated 
for  their  losses  from  any  source. 

Governor  Morton  very  promptly  conferred  with  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  assumed 
by  them  that  there  was  no  law  that  would  authorize  any 
liberal  plan  of  adjustment  than  the  one  above  Indicated  and 
already  adopted.'"'  So  far  as  the  State  was  concerned,  relief 

^^  See  Morton  to  Capt.  James  A.  Ekin,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  A., 
and  M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster  General,  to  Ekin,  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Ap- 
pendix, Docs.  106-7:303. 
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from  her  Treasury,  in  any  shape,  was  impossible,  unless  the 
Legislature,  at  some  future  time  should  prescribe  the  mode 
and  provide  the  means  to  that  end.  But  the  Governor,  assum- 
ing that  "the  true  theory  of  our  government  is  that  it  shall 
protect  the  people,  in  their  persons  and  property,  against 
invasion  and  loss  from  the  public  enemy,  or  injury  by  domestic 
insurrection,"  did  not  cease  his  endeavors  to  procure  a  settle- 
ment through  the  departments  of  the  General  Government. 
After  much  correspondence,  he  finally,  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, 1863,  forwarded,  through  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, a  memorial  setting  forth  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
losses,  in  consequence  of  the  raid,  and  combating  the  specious 
arguments  and  technical  objections,  that  had  been  made 
against  the  settlement  and  payment  of  the  claims.  This 
memoriaP*^  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced (March  4th,  1864)  for  the  relief  of  those  citizens  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  whose  horses  and  other  property  were 
taken  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  pursuit 
of  Morgan;  but  it  failed  to  pass. 

Nothing  further  was  done,  or  could  be  done,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  January,  1865,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  message,  laid  the  subject  before  that  body,  with 
a  recommendation  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  claims,  and  that  they  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury, 
under  such  regulations  as  would  prevent  imposition  upon  the 
State.  Two  bills  were  introduced,  but  owing  to  a  want  of 
concert  among  the  friends  of  the  measure,  neither  of  them 
became  a  law. 

In  November,  1865,  the  Legislature  convened  in  extra 
session,  and  the  Governor  again  invoked  attention  to  the 
claims,  and  repeated  his  former  recommendations  on  that 
subject. ^"^  A  bill  was  brought  forward,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment  of   Commissioners,    to   adjust   the    losses,   but    the 

^*This  memorial  is  in  ibid.,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.   109:304. 

"  For  extracts  from  the  Governor's  messages,  see  ibid.,  1,  Appendix,  Doc. 
110:305. 
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two   Houses   failing  to   agree   upon   some   proposed   amend- 
ments, it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  bills. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  until  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  Legislature,  January,  1867,  when  the  subject  was  again 
brought  to  their  attention  by  a  communication  from  the  Ad- 
jutant General.  The  result,  this  time,  was  favorable;  concur- 
rent resolutions  were  passed  on  the  11th  of  March,  providing 
for  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor,  of  three  Commis- 
sioners, whose  duties  are  set  forth  as  follows  :^^ 

To  hear,  determine  and  adjust  all  claims  for  losses  which  have  here- 
tofore accrued  by  reason  of  the  injury,  destruction,  loss,  or  impress- 
ment of  property,  had  or  held  by  any  inhabitants  of  this  State,  by  rebel 
forces  under  the  command  of  John  Morgan  in  the  year  1863,  or 
caused  by  the  State  or  National  forces  engaged  in  repelling  said  inva- 
sion ;  or  caused  by  organizing  and  equipping  troops  to  repel  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  State  by  the  rebel  forces  under  the  command  of 
Adam  Johnson,  in  the  year  1864. 

An  attorney  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  a 
Clerk  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners were  also  provided  for.  The  Commissioners  were 
required  to  visit  the  various  counties  affected  by  the  raids 
above  mentioned,  "and  examine  all  claims  duly  presented  and, 
ascertain  the  amount  of  loss  thereon,  and  whether  the  claim 
be  meritorious,  as  upon  evidence  before  them  they  may  deem 
just  and  equitable."  The  claims  were  required  to  be  sep- 
arated into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Claims  for  property  taken,  or  destroyed,  or  injured 
by  the  Union  forces,  under  command  of  United  States  officers. 

2.  Claims  for  property  taken,  or  destroyed,  or  injured 
by  the  Union  forces,  under  State  officers. 

3.  Property  taken,  or  destroyed,  or  injured  by  the  rebels. 

4.  Property  taken,  or  destroyed,  or  injured,  where  claim- 
ant is  unable  to  identify  by  which  (force)  the  loss  occurred. 

The  resolutions  required  the  Commissioners  to  make  report 
of  their  findings,  with  a  comprehensive  abstract  of  the  testi- 

'*' Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Docs.  111-12:305-7. 
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mony  taken,  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  the  17th  of 
January,  1868,  who  will  report  the  same  to  the  next  General 
Assembly,  with  his  recommendations  thereon. 

In  pursuance  of  said  resolutions.  Governor  Baker  made 
the  following  appointments :  Hon.  Smith  Vawter,  of  Jen- 
nings; Hon.  John  I.  Morrison,  of  Marion;  and  Colonel 
John  McCrea,  of  Monroe,  Commissioners;  and  Colonel 
Charles  W.  Chapman,  of  Kosciusko,  Attorney.  Colonel 
Chapman  declining,  General  Thos.  M.  Browne,  of  Ran- 
dolph, was  appointed  in  his  stead.  William  R.  Browning, 
Esq.,  of  Bloomington,  was  selected  by  the  Commissioners  as 
their  Clerk. 

The  Commissioners  duly  entered  upon  a  vigorous  discharge 
of  their  important  duties,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  present 
writing  (October  15th,  1867)  have  made  good  progress. 
From  their  high  standing  and  character  as  citizens  and  excel- 
lent qualifications  as  businessmen,  it  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected that  their  labors  will  be  faithfully  and  ably  performed, 
and  that  while  full  justice  will  be  rendered  to  claimants,  the 
interests  of  the  State  will  be  jealously  guarded  and  protected. 

The  labors  of  the  Commission  were  faithfully  performed; 
they  visited  all  the  counties  interested,  and,  by  patient  investi- 
gation and  research,  became  fully  informed  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  many  claims  presented. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  report  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Commission  has  been  filed  with  the  Governor, 
from  which  the  following  facts  have  been  extracted : 

COUNTIES 

Harrison   477  $  86,551.72     $  81,710.90 

Floyd  65  30,291.61  11,188.71 

Washington 375  100,668.93  85,613.33 

Scott 254  45,479.63  42,031.43 

Jefferson    180  53,438.17  47,388.31 

Jennings 350  63,270.61  59,187.66 

Jackson    7  792.50  792.50 

Ripley   324  46,638.28  40,609.25 
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Dearborn  205         70,217.76         43,415.42 

Marion    1  50.00  1,661.97 


Totals    $497,399.21     $413,599.48 

The  claims  allowed  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  One  (under  orders  of  United  States  officers) $  58,017.51 

Class  Two   (under  orders  of  State  officers) 24,268.80 

Class  Three  (under  order  of  Rebels) 331,288.17 

Class  Four   (under  orders  of  unknown) 35.00 

Total    amount    allowed $413,599.48 

The  whole  matter  now  goes  over  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  next  Legislature,  and  will  doubtless  receive 
due  consideration.^^ 

'"The  report  of  the  commissioners,  dated  December  31,  1867,  was  printed 
(8  pp.),  and  is  bound  with  other  pamphlets  as  No.  3  in  Vol.  3  of  Civil  War 
pamphlets,  Indiana  State  Library.  Governor  Baker  recommended  payment  of 
the  claims  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1869,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  and  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  At  the  special 
session  that  same  year  the  bill  was  taken  up  and  considered  and  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  but  the  two  bodies  failed  to  agree  on  amendments. 
Succeeding  legislatures  likewise  failed  to  provide  for  payment  of  the  claims. 
By  1879  the  total  amount  had  been  pared  down  to  $82,286,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  asking  the  Federal  government  to  pay  that  amount.  The  Quarter- 
master General's  Office  sent  out  investigators  to  interview  claimants,  after 
which  the  Treasury  Department  passed  on  the  validity  of  the  claims  and  the 
amount  to  be  allowed.  During  the  years  1884  to  1887,  Morgan  Raid  claims 
amounting  to  at  least  $19,018  were  paid,  along  with  other  claims  arising  out 
of  the  war.  See  U.  S.  Statutes,  23  (1883-85)  :577-80  ;  24  (1885-87)  :676-77,  778- 
79,  966.  These  are  not  designated  as  Morgan  Raid  claims  in  the  acts,  but  the 
names  and  counties  indicate  that  is  what  they  were.  Others  may  have  been 
paid,  provision  for  which  have  not  been  found. 


MORGAN'S  LAST  KENTUCKY  RAID- 
JUNE,   1864 

INDIANA   AGAIN  TO  THE  RESCUE 

After  the  rebel  General  John  H.  Morgan  escaped  from 
the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  where  he  had  been  confined  after  his 
Indiana  and  Ohio  raid  of  1863,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Southwestern  Virginia.  His  recollec- 
tion of  former  hearty  welcomes  by  a  large  and  sympathizing 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  "Blue  Grass  Region"  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  the  luxuries  and  above  all  the  "spoils"  always 
abundant  in  that  famed  locality,  and  which  had  so  long  been 
denied  his  followers,  made  him  extremely  anxious  to  visit 
it  again  in  his  "official  capacity."  He  had,  therefore,  not 
been  long  in  command  before  he  projected  another  raid, 
planned  upon  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  rep- 
resented to  the  rebel  War  Department,  of  preventing  the 
Federals  from  throwing  a  formidable  force  into  Southwestern 
Virginia  and  destroying  the  salt  works  and  lead  mines  which 
were  of  vast  importance  to  the  Confederate  cause.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  it  was  a  part  of  Morgan's  plan 
to  capture  Munfordsville  and  destroy  the  great  railroad 
bridge  over  Green  river  at  that  point,  a  bridge  which  could 
not  be  rebuilt  in  less  than  three  months,  and  the  destruction 
of  which  would  have  been  a  great  disaster  to  General  Sher- 
man's army. 

the  invasion — preparations  to  meet  it 

The  raid  was  accordingly  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,   1864,  by  Morgan's  division,  consisting,  according  to 

(255) 
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Duke's  history,  of  three  brigades  twenty-four  hundred 
strong,  all  well  mounted  except  the  third  brigade  of  eight 
hundred  men,  who,  from  the  success  which  had  previously 
attended  their  leader's  adventures  in  the  acquisition  of 
"stock,"  confidently  expected  to  bestride  the  best  horseflesh 
in  Kentucky  within  a  short  time. 

General  Burbridge,  commanding  the  Union  forces  in  Cen- 
tral Kentucky,  was  then  at  Lexington,  and  on  the  23d  of  May 
telegraphed  Governor  Morton  as  follows: 

Dispatches  from  Generals  Halleck  and  Crook  give  the  best  pos- 
sible assurance  that  John  Morgan^  with  a  force  of  about  four  thou- 
sand mounted  men,  is  now  entering  Kentucky  by  way  of  Pound  Gap 
with  the  intention  of  marching  by  way  of  Richmond,  Lexington  and 
Bardstown,  and  destroying  the  bridges  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad  where  he  can,  and  then  joining  Johnson  by  forced  marches 
through  Tennessee.  I  start  today  with  all  my  available  force  to  meet 
him.  The  railroad  and  Louisville  are  very  defenseless.  Can  not  you 
send,  or  have  on  the  border  ready  to  move  at  any  moment  to  Louis- 
ville and  on  the  road,  four  regiments?  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fairleigh 
is  in  command  at  Louisville  and  will  afford  you  any  information  possible. 

The  Governor's  response,  on  the  same  day,  was  character- 
istic: "One  regiment  leaves  tonight,  one  tomorrow  and  two 
others  on  Wednesday.  If  necessary  I  will  call  out  the  militia. 
Please  give  me  any  new  information  of  the  invasion,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  call  out  the  militia  on  mistake."  The  season  was 
a  busy  one  with  our  farmers;  the  Legion  on  the  border  had 
performed  a  great  deal  of  guard  duty  and  other  service,  and 
the  Governor  was,  therefore,  indisposed  to  make  any  addi- 
tional demand  upon  them  until  something  more  certain  could 
be  known  as  to  the  strength  and  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  next  advices  received  were  from  the  commanding 
ofl'icer  at  Louisville,  under  date  of  June  8th,  as  follows;  "We 
are  In  pressing  need  of  troops.  This  city  and  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  are  almost  defenseless.  We  hope 
for  four  or  five  thousand  men  from  you  for  a  few  days.  How 
many  can  you  give  us,  and  how  soon  will  they  be  here?"    The 
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next  morning  the  Governor  forwarded  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-Ninth  Regiment,  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  Louisville, 
and  it  was  placed  at  Muldraugh's  Hill  to  guard  the  railroad. 
The  same  day  General  Hobson,  commanding  the  District  of 
Kentucky,  telegraphed  from  Covington  to  this  effect:  "I  am 
directed  by  General  Burbridge  to  call  on  you  for  any  troops 
you  can  send  me  to  Louisville  or  Frankfort.  General  Bur- 
bridge  has  nearly  all  the  troops  with  him  near  Pound  Gap, 
and  the  rebels  have  come  into  Kentucky  in  force.  They  have 
taken  Mount  Sterling  and  burned  two  bridges  on  the  Lexing- 
ton and  Covington  Railroad."  In  a  second  dispatch,  dated 
also  at  Covington  on  the  same  day  (the  9th),  General  Hob- 
son,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Governor  Morton  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  said:  "The  rebels  have  taken 
Mount  Sterling,  Paris  and  Cynthiana,  and  are  now  reported 
to  be  800  strong  between  here  and  Paris  on  the  railroad. 
They  have  taken  Maysville.  Nearly  all  the  troops  in  this 
part  of  Kentucky  are  with  General  Burbridge  in  the  moun- 
tains." 

There  were  no  organized  volunteer  troops  in  the  State  at 
this  time  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Governor.  In  view  of 
the  danger  that  appeared  to  threaten  Louisville  and  other 
towns  on  the  border,  and  the  possibility  that  either  Morgan, 
or  guerrilla  bands  emboldened  by  his  presence  in  Kentucky, 
might  attempt  another  foray  upon  Indiana,  the  Governor 
called  out  the  Legion  in  the  counties  of  Harrison,  Floyd, 
Clark,  Jefferson,  Jennings  and  Switzerland.  The  Jennings 
regiment  was  sent  to  Madison,  and  with  the  Jefferson  Legion 
held  in  readiness  to  proceed  instantly  to  Louisville  by  steamers, 
should  the  Governor  so  order.  The  Harrison  and  Floyd 
regiments  and  the  New  Albany  batteries  went  into  camp  at 
New  Albany,  and  the  Clark  regiment  at  Jeffersonville,  ready 
to  proceed  to  Louisville  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  south 
side  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  counties  of  Oldham,  Trimble, 
Carroll  and  Gallatin,  In  Kentucky,  was  filled  with  roving 
squads  of  rebels,  recruiting  officers  and  guerrillas.    Our  home 
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forces  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  guard  all  exposed  points, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  other  heavy  demands  made  upon 
them  by  their  private  affairs,  and  the  withdrawal  of  so  many 
men,  awaiting  orders  to  be  sent  into  Kentucky  if  required. 

On  the  10th  the  Forty-Third  Regiment,  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers, arrived  at  Indianapolis  from  Arkansas  on  veteran 
furlough.  This  gallant  body  of  troops  had  been  at  the  front 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  had  re-enlisted  for  three  years 
longer.  The  demands  of  the  service  would  not  admit  of  their 
being  furloughed  home  to  enjoy  their  thirty  days  of  rest 
until  now.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  Capital  and  were  informed  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
Kentucky,  they  volunteered  to  a  man,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  for  immediate  service. 
They  were  sent  to  Louisville  the  following  morning,  whence 
they  were  sent  to  Frankfort  to  the  relief  of  Governor  Bram- 
LETTE  and  a  small  force  who  were  besieged  at  that  place. 

Brigadier  General  Carrington  was  also  ordered  by  the 
Governor  to  Louisville  to  observe  the  situation,  and  to  aid 
in  disposing  of  the  Legion  regiments  along  the  Nashville 
railroad  for  its  protection,  should  their  services  be  required. 
Adjutant  General  Noble  was  sent  to  New  Albany  to  see  that 
the  Legion  was  in  proper  condition,  and  to  get  the  two 
batteries  in  shape  for  moving  in  case  of  need.  Commissary 
General  Stone  was  dispatched  to  New  Albany,  and  then  to 
Madison,  to  provide  quarters  and  subsistence  for  the  assem- 
bled troops.  Colonel  Frybarger  fitted  out  a  battery  at  In- 
dianapolis, and,  with  a  company  of  well-drilled  artillerists, 
reported  at  Louisville  on  the  night  of  the  11th. 

At  Louisville,  nothing  scarcely  was  done  by  the  authorities 
for  defense  of  the  place,  until  the  morning  of  the  11th,  when 
business  was  suspended  and  the  citizens  organized  into  mili- 
tary companies.  Generals  Carrington  and  Noble,  and  Col- 
onel Frybarger,  by  their  presence  and  advice,  contributed 
largely  in  placing  the  city  in  a  condition  to  resist  an  attack. 
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MORGAN  ON   THE  WARPATH 

While  these  preparations  were  being  made,  Morgan  was 
hurrying  forward  and  doing  immense  mischief.  A  brief 
retrospect  of  his  operations  is  necessary  to  a  just  comprehen- 
sion of  the  magnitude  of  his  raid,  and  of  the  energetic  efforts 
that  were  made  to  defeat  it. 

The  rebel  column  reached  Mount  Sterling  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  June,  and  attacked  the  garrison  stationed  there, 
and  soon  forced  its  surrender,  with  a  large  quantity  of  stores, 
wagons  and  horses.  Leaving  two  brigades  to  appropriate  the 
captured  horses,  and  such  other  property  as  could  be  made 
available,  and  to  destroy  the  remainder,  Morgan,  with  his 
best  brigade,  immediately  pressed  forward  for  Lexington. 
General  Burbridge  was  at  this  time  hastening  to  Mount 
Sterling,  though  not  expected  by  the  rebels  for  two  or  three 
days.  By  a  forced  march  of  ninety  miles  in  thirty  hours,  he 
reached  Mount  Sterling  at  daybreak  on  the  9th,  surprised 
and  completely  routed  the  rebels,  killing  large  numbers,  cap- 
turing many  prisoners,  and  scattering  a  still  larger  number 
to  the  mountains.  The  brigade  of  dismounted  men  was 
entirely  broken  up.  This  was  a  great  disaster  to  Morgan's 
plans,  and  seriously  interfered  with  the  success  of  his  ex- 
pedition. On  the  10th  he  entered  Lexington,  after  a  slight 
skirmish,  and  proceeded  to  his  favorite  work  of  plunder  and 
destruction.  The  Government  depot  and  stables  were  burned, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  captured  to  mount  all  his 
dismounted  men  who  afterwards  straggled  in.  A  detachment 
had  previously  been  sent  to  destroy  the  bridges  of  the  Frank- 
fort and  Lexington  Railroad,  "to  prevent,"  as  General  Duke 
says,  "troops  arriving  from  Indiana  for  the  defense  of  Lex- 
ington and  Central  Kentucky."  At  the  same  time  another 
detachment  was  sent  to  operate  in  like  manner  upon  the 
Kentucky  Central  Railroad,  "to  prevent  the  importation  of 
troops  from  Cincinnati";  and  a  force  of  one  hundred  men 
was  dispatched  to  capture  Maysville  and  draw  off  attention 
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to  that  quarter.  Morgan  instructed  the  officers  commanding 
these  detachments  "to  accomplish  their  work  thoroughly,  but 
promptly;  to  create  as  much  excitement  as  possible;  occasion 
the  concentration  of  (opposing)  forces  already  in  the  State 
at  points  widely  apart;  to  magnify  his  strength  and  circulate 
reports  which  would  bewilder  and  baffle  any  attempt  to  cal- 
culate his  movements."^  They  were  to  rejoin  him  in  three 
or  four  days.  After  plundering  Lexington,  and  destroying 
all  the  Government  property  he  could  find  and  did  not  use, 
Morgan  moved  to  Georgetown,  where  he  had  scores  of 
fraternizing  friends — sending  one  company  to  demonstrate 
against  Frankfort,  where  they  caused  much  alarm,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fortifications  around  the  town  a  considerable 
force,  including  Governor  Bramlette  and  his  staff,  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Leaving  Georgetown,  Morgan  proceeded  to  Cynthiana, 
arriving  on  the  morning  of  the  11th.  Here  his  success  was 
complete.  He  captured  the  garrison,  four  hundred  strong, 
after  sharp  resistance,  plundered  freely,  burned  a  portion  of 
the  town,  and  destroyed  large  quantities  of  stores. 

While  the  enemy  was  thus  occupied.  General  Hobson  ar- 
rived with  some  twelve  hundred  men,  and  at  once  engaged 
a  brigade  of  the  enemy,  of  about  the  same  strength,  which 
was  posted  on  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  village.  Word 
was  quickly  sent  to  Morgan  for  reinforcements,  and  he  soon 
succeeded  in  gaining  Hobson's  rear  with  the  balance  of  his 
command.  Being  thus  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  after 
a  short  struggle,  Hobson  was  forced  to  surrender. 

Thus  far,  barring  the  Mount  Sterling  disaster,  everything 
had  gone  on  swimmingly  with  the  invaders.  But  General 
BuRBRiDGE  had  been  steadily  pursuing,  and  Morgan,  finding 
himself  likely  to  be  hotly  pressed,  concentrated  his  force  as 
well  as  he  was  able  by  calling  in  his  detachments,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  prepared  to  withdraw.    Burbridge  came 

'  Duke,  History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry  (1960  edition),  523. 
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up,  however,  unexpectedly,  and  made  a  spirited  and  vigorous 
attack,  from  which  the  rebels  in  vain  tried  to  escape.  They 
were  compelled  to  fight,  and  were  defeated  with  frightful  loss. 

FINALE  OF  THE  RAID 

Morgan  precipitately  gathered  his  scattered  fragments 
together,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Virginia  with  all  possible 
speed.  His  division  was  almost  destroyed,  and  many  of  the 
scattered  survivors  deserted  their  commands  altogether,  and 
skulked  about  the  country,  or  became  guerrillas.  This  was 
Morgan's  last  raid,  and  the  disasters  which  befell  it  caused 
him  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his  "government,"  which  he 
never  recovered. 

The  Legion  was  relieved  and  sent  to  their  homes  on  the 
15th,  and  were  commended  by  the  Governor  in  the  warmest 
terms  for  their  prompt  response  to  his  call  and  the  readiness 
they  evinced  to  rally  to  the  relief  of  their  sister  State.  Gov- 
ernor Bramlette  also,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Governor 
Morton,  highly  complimented  the  troops  that  were  sent  to 
Kentucky,  and  expressed  his  grateful  thanks  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  assistance  was  rendered. 


ADAM  JOHNSON'S  THREATENED  RAID 

EXPEDITION    INTO    KENTUCKY AUGUST,     1864 

About  the  first  of  July,  1864,  several  rebel  officers,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  were  Colonels  Adam  R.  Johnson 

and Seipert,  and  Majors  Chenoweth  and  Taylor, 

made  their  appearance  in  the  counties  of  Union  and  Hender- 
son, Kentucky,  with  a  force  variously  estimated  at  from  seven 
hundred  to  twelve  hundred  men.  Colonel  Johnson  had  pre- 
viously achieved  much  notoriety  as  the  leader  of  the  raid  on 
Newburgh,  in  this  State, ^  and  by  the  cruel  and  relentless 
persecution  of  such  citizens  of  southwestern  Kentucky  as  were 
suspected  of  entertaining  a  lingering  sentiment  of  attachment 
to  the  Union  cause,  or  who  failed  to  exhibit  either  a  real  or 
simulated  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  As 
if  fully  to  sustain  his  reputation,  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
he  began  to  enforce  a  rigid  conscription,  scouring  the  country 
with  squads  of  mounted  men  and  pressing  into  his  ranks  every 
man  not  disqualified  by  extreme  youth,  feeble  old  age,  or 
palpable  disability  for  the  performance  of  military  duty.  By 
this  means  his  force  was  rapidly  increased  to  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  were  well  mounted 
on  stolen,  "confiscated"  or  "pressed"  horses  and  mules,  and 
provided  with  tolerably  effective  arms  of  various  patterns. 

By  the  services  of  volunteer  scouts,  from  the  Indiana  side 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  friendly  offices  of  a  few  Union 
men  residing  in  the  rebel-infested  district,  the  operations  of 
Johnson  and  his  subordinates  became  known  to  Colonel  John 
A.  Mann,  of  Mount  Vernon,  commanding  the   First   Regi- 

'  See  above,  181-84. 
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ment  of  the  Legion,  who  wisely  concluded  that  the  presence 
of  such  a  force,  augmented  daily  by  a  merciless  conscription, 
on  the  immediate  border,  at  a  time  when  the  river  was  so 
low  as  to  be  fordable,  without  difficulty,  at  many  points, 
threatened  the  peace  and  security  of  his  own  and  adjacent 
counties.  He  caused  the  fords  to  be  guarded  by  details  of 
his  command,  and  forwarded  full  reports  of  the  situation 
to  General  Carrington,  commanding  the  District  of  Indiana. 
That  officer,  while  fully  appreciating  the  dangers  of  a  raid, 
was  unable  to  render  much  assistance.  He  recommended  the 
utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Legion,  in  the  most  ex- 
posed localities,  and  dispatched  Lieutenant  Forgey  with  thirty 
men  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Regiment  to  relieve  Colonel  Mann's 
command  of  a  portion  of  the  duty  of  guarding  fords.  Details 
of  the  Legion  in  Vanderburgh  and  Warrick  counties  were 
also  called  into  service,  and  disposed  along  the  bank  at  the 
most  exposed  points. 

Early  in  August,  Major  General  James  Hughes,  com- 
manding the  Legion,  established  his  headquarters  temporarily 
at  Evansville,  as  the  most  convenient  point  from  which  to 
superintend  the  defense  of  the  Southwestern  border.  Major 
General  Alvin  P.  Hovey  was  at  that  time  at  his  home,  in 
Mount  Vernon,  awaiting  orders  from  the  War  Department. 
Reliable  information  reached  General  Hovey,  to  the  effect, 
that  Colonels  Johnson  and  Seipert,  were  actively  preparing 
to  cross  the  river  with  their  entire  forces,  and  that  their  pro- 
gramme included  not  only  the  seizure  and  removal  of  a  vast 
amount  of  portable  property,  but  the  surprise,  capture  and 
destruction  of  several  cities  and  towns,  and  the  burning  of 
White  River  bridge,  and  others  on  the  Evansville  and  Craw- 
fordsville  Railroad.  This  information  induced  General 
Hovey  to  address  a  communication  to  General  Hughes,  on 
the  14th  of  August,  in  which  he  proposed,  "if  sufficient  force 
could  be  raised"  and  placed  at  his  disposal,  "to  cross  the 
river  and  attack  the  camps  reported,  at  and  near  Morgan- 
field,    Kentucky."     He    expressed   the   hope    that   by    such    a 
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movement,  he  might  be  able  "to  surprise  and  capture  a  large 
number  of  the  force  there  engaged  in  conscription  and  plun- 
der." The  plan  suggested  met  the  cordial  approval  of  Gen- 
eral Hughes,  and  was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Legion,  who  responded  with  cheerful  alacrity 
to  the  call  for  volunteers.  With  characteristic  energy,  both 
the  general  officers,  above  named,  immediately  applied  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  raising  and  organizing  a  force,  suffi- 
ciently formidable  for  the  proposed  expedition,  and  so 
effective  were  their  efforts,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
three  days  after  the  inception  of  the  movement — seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  fully  equipped,  were 
in  rendezvous  at  Mount  Vernon,  awaiting  marching  orders. 
This  force  consisted  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Regiment,  Indiana 
Infantry  Volunteers,  Colonel  Bringhurst,  commanding,  200 
men;  the  non-veterans  of  the  Thirty-Second  Regiment,  Indi- 
ana Infantry  Volunteers,  Colonel  Erdelmeyer,  commanding, 
200  men;  parts  of  several  companies  of  Infantry  and  three 
companies  of  cavalry  of  the  Legion,  from  Vanderburgh, 
Warrick  and  Posey  counties — about  350  men.  Five  pieces 
of  artillery,  belonging  to  the  Legion,  were  added,  and  as 
there  were  no  horses  for  the  guns,  it  became  necessary  to 
press  them,  which  was  done  by  General  Hovey,  in  Posey, 
and  by  General  Hughes,  in  Vanderburgh,  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  the  various  owners  of  fine  stock.  Five  steamers, 
the  "Dunleith,"  "Cottage,"  "General  Halleck,"  "Jennie  Hop- 
kins" and  "Jeannette  Rogers,"  were  detained  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  the  infantry  and  to  ferry  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  across  the  river. 

On  the  morning  above  named.  General  Hovey  embarked 
with  the  infantry  on  transports,  and  proceeded  down  the 
river,  ordering  the  cavalry  and  artillery  to  march  along  the 
Indiana  shore,  till  they  arrived  at  a  point  opposite  Uniontown, 
Kentucky,  where  they  were  to  effect  a  crossing  on  transports, 
which  had  been  ordered  there  for  that  purpose.  The  entire 
force   arrived   at   Uniontown,   about   two   o'clock   p.   M.    The 
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movement,  its  object  and  destination,  had  been  kept  entirely 
from  the  knowledge  of  any  one  in  Kentucky,  up  to  this  time, 
and  the  General  commanding,  desired  to  move  with  such 
celerity,  as  to  strike  the  rebels  before  they  should  be  apprised 
even  of  the  inception  of  the  expedition.  Accordingly  the 
troops  were  landed  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  forming 
in  column,  moved  rapidly  out  upon  the  Morganfield  road. 
The  enemy's  pickets  were  soon  encountered  by  the  advance 
cavalry,  and  slight  skirmishing  ensued,  but  the  rebels  were 
too  well  drilled  in  retrograde  movements  to  permit  the  in- 
fliction of  any  serious  loss  upon  them.  Continuing  the  march, 
our  forces  at  about  5  o'clock,  came  upon  a  rebel  camp  at 
White  Oak  Swamp,  two  miles  south  of  Morganfield.  A  few 
prisoners  were  captured,  but  the  greater  portion  of  John- 
son's forces  broke  in  wild  confusion  and  fled.  It  was  now 
too  late  at  night  for  further  operations,  and  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  camp.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  General 
HoVEY,  with  the  Thirty-Second  Indiana  Volunteers,  a  part 
of  the  Legion  infantry,  all  the  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  started  on  a  rapid  march  to  Geiger's  Lake,  nine 
miles  west  of  Morganfield,  to  attack  a  considerable  body  of 
rebels,  who  were  reported  to  be  camped  in  that  vicinity.  A 
body  of  cavalry  was  sent  in  the  direction  of  Shawneetown, 
Illinois,  with  orders  to  form  a  junction  with  and  support  the 
infantry.  The  camp  was  found  deserted,  the  rebels  having 
learned  on  the  previous  night  of  the  advance  of  the  Union 
forces,  and  consulted  their  safety  by  a  hasty  flight.  The 
cavalry  skirmished  slightly  with  straggling  squads  of  the 
rebels,  taking  a  few  prisoners,  but  failed  to  find  the  enemy 
in  anything  like  formidable  numbers.  The  troops,  having 
accomplished  all  that  could  be  done,  in  that  direction,  re- 
turned to  Morganfield,  where  they  were  met  by  General 
Hughes,  who  had  remained  at  Evansville,  for  some  time 
longer  than  he  had  intended,  being  detained  by  the  details 
of  business,  imperatively  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition.    General    Hughes    brought    the    information    that 
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General  Paine,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of 
that  part  of  Kentucky,  had  landed  at  Uniontown  with  several 
thousand  troops,  and  that  General  Prentiss  had  arrived  at 
Shawneetown,  with  another  detachment  of  United  States  vol- 
unteers. These  arrivals  rendered  further  operations  in  that 
vicinity,  on  the  part  of  General  Hovey's  command,  unneces- 
sary, and  accordingly  on  the  19th,  he  moved  in  the  direction 
of  Henderson,  by  way  of  Smith's  Mills,  at  which  place  they 
captured  five  or  six  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Captain 
Bates,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  on  the  Staff  of 
Colonel  Seipert,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  attempting 
to  escape. 

In  searching  the  baggage  and  pockets  of  these  prisoners. 
Colonel  Mann  found  a  number  of  blank  paroles  for  the 
Indiana  Legion —  a  further  and  convincing  proof  that  they 
had  intended  to  cross  the  river  had  not  their  plans  been 
summarily  thwarted.  Camping  for  the  night  near  Smith's 
Mills  and  continuing  the  march  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
the  troops  arrived  at  Henderson  about  noon  where  they  found 
transports  in  waiting  to  ferry  the  cavalry  across  the  river, 
and  convey  the  infantry  and  artillery  to  Mount  Vernon  and 
Evansville. 

During  the  expedition  the  command  was  partially  subsisted 
upon  the  country.  Fifty  negroes  joined  our  forces  and  were 
soon  after  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at  Evans- 
ville. Three  commissiond  officers  and  thirty  enlisted  men  of 
the  rebels  were  captured.  The  spoils  consisted  of  a  small 
number  of  horses  and  mules.  All  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
several  commands  conducted  themselves  in  a  soldierly  manner 
and  received  the  thanks  of  General  HovEY  "for  their  cheerful 
co-operation  and  prompt  execution  of  orders. "^ 

^  See   Hovey's   report  in   Terrell,   Report,   1,   Appendix,    Doc.    82:282. 


RELATIONS  OF   INDIANA  AND   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  WAR 

For  two  generations  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
the  relations  between  Indiana  and  Kentucky  had  been  pecu- 
liarly close  and  intimate.  Probably  no  other  two  States  were 
bound  together  by  so  many  ties.  Kentuckians  under  the  lead 
of  George  Rogers  Clark  had  conquered  our  territory  from 
the  English.  Kentuckians  under  ScoTT  and  Hardin  had  pene- 
trated our  frightful  wildernesses  to  punish  Indians  and  protect 
the  scattered  trading  posts  in  which  our  population  was  then 
collected.  Kentuckians  settled  our  lands  and  founded  our 
towns.  When  Tecumseh's  gigantic  schemes  of  war  threat- 
ened our  destruction,  Kentuckians  poured  across  the  Ohio 
to  join  in  that  decisive  battle  at  Tippecanoe  which  forever 
terminated  Indian  hostilities  within  our  borders.  Joseph 
Hamilton  Daveiss  was  a  name  as  dear  to  Indianians  as  to 
Kentuckians.  As  years  passed  away,  business  connections 
became  closer,  trade  more  constant  and  valuable,  and  inter- 
marriages strengthened  all  with  the  happier  ties  of  family 
relationship.  Under  a  sense  of  the  duty  created  by  these 
connections.  Governor  Wright  of  this  State,  soon  after  his 
first  election,  invited  Governor  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  to 
visit  him,  and,  by  an  intercourse  of  a  purely  friendly  character, 
by  the  interchange  of  hospitalities  and  kindly  feelings, 
crowned  the  relations  which  the  history  of  the  States  made 
memorable,  with  an  official  recognition.  The  visit  was  a 
striking  event,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  return  in  which 
Kentucky  cordiality  and  liberality  completed  what  the  grati- 
tude and  respect  of  Indiana  had  happily  commenced.  A  few 
years  afterwards.  Governor  Powell  paid  a  visit  to  Governor 
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Wright  and  renewed  the  Interchange  of  hospitalities.  There 
was  everything  to  hold  the  States  together,  nothing  to  force 
them  apart,  when  the  rebellion  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
reverse,  the  past  relations  of  dependence  and  protection.  Ken- 
tucky was  full  of  rebel  zeal  and  audacity.  Her  Governor  was 
little  less  than  an  avowed  traitor.  Rebel  military  organiza- 
tions had  secured  the  State's  arms.  Loyal  men,  though  not 
out-numbered,  were,  by  the  connivance  of  the  authorities, 
placed  at  disadvantage.  Their  border  counties  were  turbulent 
and  dangerous  with  rebel  bands  that  menaced  them  and 
alarmed  our  own  border.  No  official  agents  could  be  trusted 
to  obtain  or  distribute  arms.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the 
State  would  be  dragged  out  of  the  Union,  protesting  and 
helplessly  struggling  against  the  efforts  that  threatened  it.  In 
this  crisis  her  loyal  citizens  turned  to  Indiana  for  help.  Gov- 
ernor Morton  had  early  warned  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Kentucky  rebels,  and 
urged  the  importance  of  providing  promptly  and  amply  for 
the  defense  of  the  State.  If  Kentucky  should  be  made  the 
refuge  of  rebels,  Indiana  could  never  be  safe.  It  was,  there- 
fore, the  part  of  wisdom,  in  his  judgment,  to  protect  all  the 
free  States  on  the  Ohio  by  protecting  Kentucky.  The  North- 
west should  be  defended  south  of  the  Ohio.  Pursuing  this 
sagacious  policy  he  gave  his  time  and  labor  freely  to  the  help 
of  the  Kentucky  Union  men,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say,  that  during  the  time  Beriah  Magoffin  remained  in 
office.  Governor  Morton  was,  more  directly  and  effectively 
than  any  other  man,  the  Guardian  of  Kentucky.  Through  him 
she  received,  for  a  time,  most  of  the  arms  that  enabled  her 
loyal  men  to  protect  themselves.  If  help  was  desired  from 
the  National  Government,  the  expectation  of  it  was  built 
mainly  upon  his  efforts.  He  was  informed  of  every  movement 
as  promptly,  and  his  assistance  requested  as  confidently  as  if 
he  had  been  their  own  Governor.  If  dangerous  points  needed 
to  be  guarded,  they  were  pointed  out  to  him.  If  invasions 
were  to  be  met,  he  was  appealed  to.    His  secret  agents  pene- 
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trated  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  aided  the  efforts  of  her 
loyal  citizens  to  keep  him  full  informed  of  her  condition. 
From  him  the  General  Government  obtained  its  earliest  and 
best  information,  and  once  his  advices  were  so  far  in  advance 
of  ordinary  official  intelligence  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in- 
clined to  treat  his  alarm  as  an  idle  "skeer,"  till  the  first 
invasion  of  the  State  proved  too  fully  how  closely  he  watched 
his  charge.  For  more  than  a  year  Indiana  in  no  small  degree 
maintained  to  her  Mother  State  that  guardianship  which  had 
so  long  and  so  generously  cherished  her  own  feeble  child- 
hood. The  debt  may  not  have  been  paid,  but  nothing  that 
traditional  regard  and  gratitude,  and  present  duty,  could  do 
to  acknowledge  its  obligations  was  left  undone. 

CONDITION  OF  KENTUCKY SECESSION  SCHEMES 

When  Governor  Magoffin  replied  to  the  President's  call 
for  Kentucky's  quota  of  75,000  volunteers  by  an  insolent 
refusal,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  and  his  associates 
would  not  force  the  State  into  the  rebellion.  That  this  was 
their  purpose,  and  that  plans  to  effect  it  had  been  matured, 
is  very  certain.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  the 
President's  proclamation,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1861,  Dr. 
Blackburn,  of  yellow-fever  infamy,  an  agent  of  Magof- 
fin's, appeared  at  a  public  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  held  in 
honor  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers  for  the  rebel  army,  and  in 
a  speech,  published  in  the  "Picayune"  newspaper  of  that  city, 
said  that  "he  had  been  authorized  by  Governor  Magoffin 
to  apply  to  the  Governors  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  for 
arms  for  his  State,"  that  "he  had  asked  for  one  hundred 
arms  from  Mississippi,  and  Governor  Pettus  had  generously 
responded  by  giving  him  two  hundred  muskets.  In  a  few  days 
two  more  companies  from  Kentucky  might  be  expected,  one 
to  be  called  the  Mississippi  Guards,  the  other  the  Pelter 
Rifles."  He  also  stated,  that  "the  centre  and  west  of  the  State 
were  ready  to  leave  the  Union  the  moment  they  get  arms." 
This  was  said  on  the  24th,  nine  days  after  the  issuing  of  the 
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President's  Proclamation.  Dr.  Blackburn  had  already  been 
in  Mississippi,  and  procured  two  hundred  muskets.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  received  his  appointment  as  agent  to  solicit 
arms  and  aid  from  the  rebels  to  force  Kentucky  out  of  the 
Union,  but  a  day  or  two  after,  if  not  before,  the  attack  was 
made  on  Fort  Sumter.  Carrying  out  the  same  scheme.  Gen- 
eral Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  the  chief  officer  of  the  State 
Guard,  had,  as  far  as  possible,  prepared  that  body  for  co- 
operation with  the  rebels,  and  had  obtained  the  control  of 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  State  arms. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1861,  precisely  five  months 
after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  published  a  proclamation 
to  "The  People  of  Kentucky"  full  of  puerile  rhetoric  and  silly 
metaphor,  setting  forth,  among  other  specimens  of  the  florid 
eloquence  so  peculiar  to  the  slave  States,  that  they  "had  seen 
a  portion  of  their  own  people  drawing  from  beneath  the  cloak 
of  neutrality  the  assassin's  dagger,  which  is  aimed  to  pierce 
our  hearts,"  and,  that  "with  the  poignard  at  our  breasts,  they 
expect  us  to  caress  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  and  to  lick  the 
dust  from  the  iron  heel  of  tyranny  which  is  raised  to  crush 
us,"  and  declaring  that  he  will  not  submit,  but  on  the  contrary 
that  he  "will  fling  to  the  breeze  the  proud  standard  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  every  valley  and  on  every  hill  top  let  its  folds 
be  kissed  by  the  breezes  of  Heaven,"  and  expecting  Ken- 
tuckians  to  join  him,  and  "let  our  lone  star  shine  an  emblem 
of  hope  from  the  deep  sky  blue  of  our  banner  over  the 
brothers  who  join  in  the  grasp  of  friendship."  Of  course  a 
great  many  of  them  helped  him  to  "let  it  shine."  Through 
Magoffin's  prostituted  power  and  Buckner's  sophomorical 
solicitations,  the  rebels  counted,  for  many  months,  a  great 
many  more  Kentuckians  in  their  ranks  than  could  be  found 
in  the  armies  of  the  Nation.  The  lower  end  of  the  State  was 
more  entirely  and  bitterly  rebel  than  many  sections  of  the 
seceded  States.  Union  men  were  abused,  driven  away,  mur- 
dered or  plundered,  with  no  more  scruple,  and  no  more  peril, 
than  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts.    Marauding  bands  roamed 
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through  it  at  will,  and  kept  our  own  border  in  constant  terror. 
There  was  no  law,  and  no  safety  for  any  but  rebels.  And  to 
the  very  end  of  the  war  this  section  was  the  seat  of  turbu- 
lence, disorder  and  treason.  In  the  more  central  portions,  the 
celebrated  "Blue  Grass"  region,  the  wealthiest,  oldest  and 
most  refined  community  of  the  State,  though  less  turbulent, 
was  not  less  thoroughly  treasonable,  and  furnished  from  its 
abundance  the  means  by  which  the  more  active  rebellion  of  its 
accomplices  was  maintained.  In  nearly  every  quarter  rebel  or- 
ganizations of  more  or  less  strength  existed,  and  secession 
was  confidently  anticipated.  The  position  of  the  Union  men 
was  peculiarly  perilous.  Their  Governor  was  a  traitor,  their 
domestic  military  force  had  been  partly  debauched,  their  arms 
had  been  turned  against  them,  and  they  could  not  feel  at  all 
sure  that  by  official  aid  and  organized  intimidation,  the  seces- 
sionists might  not  carry  the  State  into  rebellion.  The  arms 
they  received  through  Governor  Morton  often  had  to  be 
secretly  distributed  and  secretly  kept.  General  Buckner 
makes  the  "clandestine  introduction  of  arms  and  munitions" 
one  of  the  counts  in  his  timid  indictment  against  the  President; 
as  if  his  own  treason  and  that  of  Magoffin,  fermenting  in  the 
State  Guard,  had  not  made  an  open  distribution  of  arms  dan- 
gerous. 

Besides  the  difficulty  of  arming  against  armed  treason,  and 
of  resisting  lawlessness  with  powerless  laws,  the  Unionists 
found  themselves,  by  the  cunning  of  Magoffin  and  the  weak- 
ness of  McClellan,  placed  in  a  position  of  neutrality,  in 
which  the  advantage  was  given  to  the  rebel  armies  below  them, 
as  completely  as  it  was  given,  by  the  official  encouragement  of 
treason  to  the  rebel  conspirators  among  them.  From  the  be- 
ginning, Magoffin  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  possibility, 
by  threats  or  artifice,  of  excluding  the  National  forces  from 
Kentucky,  and  giving  the  rebels,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  an 
unobstructed  field  for  their  operations.  At  the  very  time  Dr. 
Blackburn  was  assuring  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  that 
Kentucky  was  arming  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  and  was  begging 
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arms  for  her,  Magoffin  was  soliciting  Governor  Morton 
and  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  to  join  him  in  the  aban- 
donment of  the  National  Government  and  the  formation  of  a 
neutral  combination  "to  preserve  peace  between  the  border 
States,"  and  act  as  "mediators  between  the  contending  par- 
ties." On  the  25th  of  April,  1861,  and  the  day  that  Dr.  Black- 
burn's speech  was  published  in  New  Orleans,  he  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Morton  this  dispatch:  "Will  you  co-operate  with  me  in 
a  proposition  to  the  government  at  Washington  for  peace  by 
the  border  States  as  mediators  between  the  contending  par- 
ties?" Governor  Morton  replied  at  once:  "I  will  unite  in  any 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  peace,  which  shall 
be  constitutional  and  honorable  to  Indiana  and  the  Federal 
Government."  The  next  day  Magoffin  sent  another  dis- 
patch, stating  that  he  had  informed  Governor  Dennison  that 
"he  would  meet  that  gentleman  at  Cincinnati  the  following 
Tuesday  evening,"  and  requesting  Governor  MoRTON  to  meet 
them  there.  Governor  Morton  replied  at  once  that  he  would, 
and  that  he  expected  Governor  Magoffin  to  be  there  "in 
person."  He  went  to  Cincinnati  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
Magoffin,  though  expressly  notified  to  be  present  "in  per- 
son," did  not  appear.  He  probably  never  intended  to  place 
his  treacherous  soul  so  close  to  the  searching  examination  of 
honest  men,  but  if  he  did  he  abandoned  the  intention.  An  in- 
terview, such  as  Governor  Morton  desired,  would  have  been 
quite  sure  to  expose  his  duplicity  plainly  enough  to  have  ruined 
his  power  for  evil,  and  he  knew  it,  consequently  he  sent 
Colonel  Thomas  L.  Crittenden  in  his  place,  who  gave  Gov- 
ernor Morton  the  following  letter  on  the  30th:  "Dear  Sir: 
I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Hon.  B.  Magoffin,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  yourself 
and  the  Hon.  William  Dennison,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  truce  between  the  General 
Government  and  the  seceded  States  until  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress in  extraordinary  session,  in  the  hope  that  the  action  of 
that  body  may  point  out  the  way  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our 
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national  troubles."  The  similarity,  or  rather  Identity,  of  this 
proposition  of  a  secret,  and  soon  after  an  avowed  traitor, 
who  abandoned  his  office  and  his  State  to  throw  himself  Into 
the  arms  of  the  rebels,  with  a  number  of  propositions,  which 
were  received  with  marked  favor  by  the  majority  of  the  In- 
diana Legislature  of  1863,  will  strike  the  reader  very  forcibly. 
Governor  Morton  replied  next  day.  May  1st: 

I  hold  that  Indiana  and  Kentucky  are  but  integral  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  as  such,  are  subject  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  bound  to  obey  the  requisitions  of  the  President,  issued  in  pursuance 
of  his  constitutional  authority;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  gov- 
ernment to  prohibit,  by  all  means  in  its  power,  the  transportation,  within 
its  own  limits,  of  arms,  military  stores  and  provisions,  to  any  State  in 
open  rebellion  and  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  restrain  its  citizens  from  all  acts  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy;  that  there  is  no  ground  in  the  Constitution  midway  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  rebellious  State,  upon  which  another  State 
can  stand,  holding  both  in  check ;  and  that  a  State  must  take  its  stand 
upon  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  I  invoke  the  State  of  Kentucky,  by  all 
the  sacred  ties  that  bind  us  together,  to  take  her  stand  with  Indiana, 
promptly  and  efficiently,  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  The  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  present  contest  being  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land ;  and,  entertaining  the  views 
above  indicated,  I  am  compelled  to  decline  the  co-operation  solicited 
by  you.  I  take  this  occasion  to  renew  the  expression  of  my  earnest  de- 
sire that  Kentucky  may  remain  in  the  Union,  and  that  the  intimate 
political,  social  and  commercial  relations  which  exist  between  her  and 
Indiana  may  never  be  disturbed,  but  be  cemented  and  strengthened 
through  all  coming  years. 

Two  days  after  the  appointed  time,  Magoffin  went  to 
Cincinnati,  knowing  of  course  that  he  would  not  meet  either 
of  the  loyal  Governors,  who,  seeing  that  he  had  failed,  and 
having  no  reason  to  expect  him,  were  unlikely  to  wait  two 
days  to  see  If  he  might  not  change  his  notion.  He  had  been 
expressly  notified  to  be  there  "In  person,"  but  made  his  ex- 
cuse, when  he  came,  that  "he  did  not  know  that  he  was  ex- 
pected," which  was  a  downright  falsehood. 

His  conduct  In  the  whole  affair  of  this  Cincinnati  convoca- 
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tlon  showed  that  he  had  no  purpose  to  meet  the  loyal  Gover- 
nors. When  notified  by  Colonel  Crittenden,  after  the  meet- 
ing in  which  the  latter  represented  him,  that  the  Governors 
demanded  his  presence,  and  he  could  plead  ignorance  no  long- 
er, he  resorted  to  another  artifice.  He  waited  two  days,  noti- 
fied nobody  of  his  purpose,  and  then,  knowing  that  the  Gover- 
nors were  gone,  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  find,  "very  much  to 
his"  anticipated  "disappointment,"  that  he  had  come  too  late. 
He  said  in  excuse  of  his  neglect  to  give  notice  of  his  coming, 
that  he  "had  started  off  without  taking  time  to  reply."  A  day 
or  two  certainly  afforded  time  for  at  least  an  intimation  of  his 
coming,  which  would  have  detained  the  Governors  till  he 
came.  But  that  was  just  what  he  did  not  want,  and  so  he  sent 
no  intimation. 

He  feared  to  expose  himself  to  the  peril  of  detection  in  his 
duplicity;  so  he  promised  to  attend,  failed  to  attend,  and  did 
attend  when  he  had  taken  abundant  care  that  nobody  else 
should.  He  knew  his  proposition  would  be  rejected,  and  that 
nothing  would  be  lost  except  his  own  character  (which  could 
hardly  be  better  disposed  of)  by  not  attending  the  conference 
to  urge  it,  while  the  making  the  proposition  would  cover  his 
treasonable  schemes  a  little  more  deeply  or  decently,  and  possi- 
bly induce  the  Union  men,  driven  to  extremity  as  they  were, 
to  support  it  for  the  sake  of  peace.  If  this  was  his  object,  he 
attained  it.  The  Union  men,  or  a  portion  of  them,  alarmed  at 
their  own  peril,  and  doubtful  of  the  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  some  degree,  too,  misled  by  the  artful  management 
of  public  journals,  which,  controlled  by  rebel  sympathizers, 
pretended  to  support  the  Government  to  make  their  hostility 
more  effective,  made  a  sort  of  compromise  between  Magof- 
fin's truce  and  a  straight-forward  loyalty,  which  they  called 
neutrality. 

KENTUCKY  "NEUTRALITY^ 

For  a  month  or  two,  Kentucky  "neutrality"  was  debated 
throughout  the  country,  uniformly  denounced  or  disapproved 
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by  loyal  men  and  journals,  and  as  uniformly  supported  by  such 
papers  and  people  as  had  before,  or  have  since,  shown  them- 
selves friends  of  the  rebellion.  What  it  was,  or  what  it  meant, 
nobody  knew.  Its  advocates  explained  it  several  times  every 
day  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  20th  of  June,  or  thereabout, 
but  explanations  explained  nothing,  except  that  Kentucky 
would  not  fight  for  the  rebellion,  and  could  not  fight  for  the 
Government,  and  did  not  want  either  party  to  cross  her  bor- 
ders, so  that  she  might  not  have  to  fight  for  herself.  She  would 
be  an  oasis  of  peace  in  a  desert  of  war.  The  Government  was 
to  spare  her  because  she  had  not  seceded,  and  the  rebels  were 
to  be  kind  because  she  would  not  help  the  Government.  In 
this  position,  Kentucky  was  decidedly  a  more  mischievous  ob- 
struction than  she  would  have  been  in  open  rebellion.  Her 
neutrality  barricaded  all  the  rebel  States  of  any  importance 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  except  Virginia,  against  any 
hostile  movement  from  the  north,  and  thus  shut  up  what  sub- 
sequently proved,  under  Grant  and  Sherman  to  be  the  direct 
road  to  final  victory.  The  rebels  might  well  be  content  with 
it,  for  they  would  not,  and  did  not,  hesitate  to  disregard  it 
whenever  they  saw  an  advantage  to  be  gained.  The  Govern- 
ment only,  as  Magoffin  and  its  proposers  desired,  was 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  it,  for  the  Government  would  re- 
spect its  promise  and  the  sanctity  of  Kentucky's  soil.  If  that 
promise  should  be  violated,  in  order  to  carry  forward  some 
vital  military  operation,  Magoffin  and  the  secessionist  "neu- 
trals" would  be  furnished  another  pretext  for  secession,  if  not 
an  excuse  for  actual  resistance  and  open  collision  with  the 
Government.  If  it  should  not  be  violated,  the  rebels  who  were 
no  party  to  it,  and  would  not  regard  it  if  they  were,  would 
have  the  advantage  of  operating  in  Kentucky  without  opposi- 
tion. Basil  Duke's  history  of  Morgan's  cavalry  states  the 
interpretation  that  the  rebels  put  upon  it,  and  the  effect  it  was 
intended  to  have.   In  the  opening  of  his  third  chapter,  he  says: 

The  position  assumed  by  Kentucky  at  the  inception  of  the  late  strug- 
gle, and  her  conduct  throughout,  excited  the  surprise,  and  in  no  small 
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degree,  incurred  for  her  the  dislike  of  both  the  contending  sections. 
But  while  both  North  and  South,  at  some  time,  doubted  her  good  faith, 
and  complained  of  her  action,  all  such  sentiments  have  been  entirely 
forgotten  by  the  latter,  and  have  become  intensified  into  bitter  and  un- 
disguised animosity  on  the  part  of  a  large  share  of  the  population  of 
the  former.  The  reason  is  patent.  It  is  the  same  which,  during  the 
war,  influenced  the  Confederates  to  hope  confidently  for  large  assistance 
from  Kentucky,  if  once  enabled  to  obtain  a  foothold  upon  her  territory, 
and  caused  the  Federals,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard  even  the  loudest 
and  most  zealous  professors  of  loyalty  as  secessionists  in  disguise,  or, 
at  best.  Unionists  only  to  save  their  property.  It  is  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  the  people  of  Kentucky,  on  account  of  kindred  blood,  common 
interests,  and  identity  of  ideas  in  all  that  relates  to  political  rights  and 
the  objects  of  political  institutions,  may  be  supposed  likely  to  sympathize 
and  to  act  with  the  South. ^ 

After  exhibiting  the  causes  that  produced  the  devotion  to  slav- 
ery and  antagonism  to  liberal  ideas,  which  was,  and  is,  so  pre- 
dominant in  Kentucky,  General  DuKE  alludes  to  the  John 
Brown  affair,  and  says:  "Because  of  the  strong  belief  that 
similar  attempts  would  be  repeated,  and  upon  a  larger  scale, 
and  that  quite  likely  Kentucky  would  be  selected  as  a  field  of 
operations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  State  Guard  should 
have  expected  an  enemy  only  from  the  North,  and  that  it 
should  have  conceived  a  feeling  of  antagonism  for  the  North- 
ern, and  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  the  Southern  people.'* 
Neutrality  was  rightly  understood  by  General  Duke.  It  was 
devised  by  rebel  sympathizers,  and  its  object  was  the  benefit 
of  the  rebellion,  by  excluding  National  forces  from  Kentucky, 
and  allowing  rebel  forces  to  enter  at  will.  There  were  doubt- 
less many  true  Union  men  who  gave  their  adhesion  to  the 
project,  partly  because  they  thought  they  saw  in  it  a  chance  to 
avoid  having  their  homes  made  the  Nation's  battlefield,  and 
partly  because  they  did  not  know  precisely  what  they  did  see  in 
it,  and  took  it  on  speculation.  But  the  true  exponents  of  Ken- 
tucky loyalty,  HoLT,  Rousseau,  and  their  associates,  resisted 
and  denounced  it  throughout. 

'Duke,    History   of  Morgan's    Cavalry    (1960   edition),    31.     The    italics    are 
Terrell's. 
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On  the  28th  of  April,  the  Legislature  met  in  extraordinary 
session,  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor.  His  mes- 
sage was  saturated  with  disloyalty.  Its  recommendations  were 
little  regarded,  though  a  position  of  "neutrality"  was  favored 
by  many  as  a  security  against  the  perils  of  a  war  raging  at 
their  own  doors.  Two  or  three  days  afterward  Magoffin 
issued  a  proclamation  reciting  the  occurrences  which  induced 
it,  and  concluding  as  follows:  "Now,  therefore,  I  hereby  noti- 
fy and  warn  all  other  States,  separate  or  united,  especially  the 
United  and  Confederate  States,  that  I  solemnly  forbid  any 
movement  upon  Kentucky  soil,  or  occupation  of  any  post  or 
place  therein,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  until  authorized  by 
invitation  or  permission  of  the  Legislative  or  Executive  au- 
thorities." He  also  forbade  "all  citizens  of  Kentucky,  whether 
incorporated  in  the  State  Guard,  or  otherwise,  to  make  any 
hostile  demonstrations  against  any  of  the  aforesaid  sovereign- 
ties," to  obey  orders,  and  avoid  provoking  collisions.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  the  Legislature  disavowed  the  Governor's  "neu- 
trality" proclamation  as  a  "true  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
people."  Steps  had  already  been  taken  to  raise  the  State's 
quota  under  the  President's  call,  and  place  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Anderson.  Two  days  afterward,  the  Senate 
voted  that  Kentucky  would  not  sever  her  connection  with  the 
Union,  but  assumed  a  position  of  modified  neutrality,  which 
held  her  from  joining  the  forces  of  either  belligerent,  but 
armed  her  to  preserve  peace  within  her  own  border. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  General  McClellan,  then  in 
command  of  the  Western  Department,  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Kentucky  authorities,  virtually  accepting  the  terms  of  Magof- 
fin's proclamation,  binding  the  Government  to  allow  no 
troops  to  enter  on  Kentucky  soil,  "unless  invited  to  do  so  by 
the  State  authorities";  and  binding  Kentucky  to  remain  neu- 
tral toward  the  Southern  States  "as  long  as  the  United  States 
shall  respect  her  position."  A  reservation  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  that  if  rebel  forces  entered  the  State, 
the  national  forces  might  do  so,   too,   after  the  lapse   of   a 
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''''reasonable  time,"  But  hostile  combinations  formed  in  the 
State  to  attack  the  Union  men,  or  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio,  could  not  be  suppressed  by  the  national  arms  without 
"the  invitation  of  the  State  authorities,"  that  is  Governor 
Magoffin,  whose  invitation  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  much  slower  in  coming  than  was  his  presence  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati conference.  The  treaty,  in  effect,  opened  Kentucky  to 
the  rebels  and  shut  it  to  the  government,  at  least  during  a 
"reasonable  time,"  which  might  easily  be  time  enough  to  work 
irreparable  ruin.  Threatened,  and  in  a  degree  overawed  by 
the  furious  rebel  elements  all  around  them,  and  embarrassed 
by  a  "neutrality"  that  forbade  them  to  assist  the  government, 
or  allow  the  government  to  relieve  them,  the  Union  men  came 
to  Governor  MoRTON  for  counsel  and  aid,  and  they  got  both. 

INDIANA   AND   KENTUCKY 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  Gover- 
nor Morton  issued  a  proclamation  convening  the  Legislature 
in  extraordinary  session,  to  provide  means  to  enable  the  State 
to  protect  herself  and  discharge  her  duty  to  the  Nation.  In 
his  message,  delivered  April  25th,  1861,  the  very  day  that 
Magoffin  first  set  his  "neutrality"  trap,  he  said: 

To  our  sister  State  of  Kentucky  we  turn  with  hope  and  affection. 
She  has  grown  rich  and  prosperous  in  the  Republic ;  could  she  do  more 
if  she  were  out  of  it?  It  would  be  a  sad  day  that  would  sever  the  bond 
which  binds  these  States  together,  and  places  us  in  separate  and  hostile 
nations.  I  appeal  to  her  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  and  history, 
by  our  community  of  interest,  by  the  sacred  obligations  that  bind  us  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  inviolate,  to  adhere  to  the  Union,  and  stand 
fast  by  the  flag  in  defense  of  which  she  has  so  often  shed  her  best  blood. 
I  pray  to  her  to  examine  her  past  history,  and  see  how  the  tide  of  her 
prosperity  has  flowed  on  unbroken  and  ever  increasing,  until  her  limits 
are  filled  with  material  wealth,  and  her  people  are  respected,  elevated 
and  happy;  and  then  inquire  if  all  this  is  not  the  result  of  that  Union 
she  is  called  upon  to  break,  and  of  that  Government  she  is  invited  to 
dishonor  and  overthrow.  To  ask  Kentucky  to  secede  is  to  ask  her  to 
commit  foul  dishonor  and  suicide.  I  trust  that  the  good  sense  and  pa- 
triotism of  her  people  will  not  suffer  her  to  be  dragged  by  the  current 
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of  events,  which  has  been  cunningly  directed  for  that  purpose,  into  the 
vortex  of  disunion ;  nor  permit  her  to  be  artfully  inveigled  into  armed 
neutrality  betvi^een  the  rebellious  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  a  position  vuould  be  anomalous  and  fatal  to  the  peace  and  per- 
petuity of  the  Union.  There  is  no  ground  in  the  Constitution  midway 
between  a  rebellious  State  and  the  Federal  Government  upon  which  she 
can  stand  holding  both  in  check,  and  restraining  the  Government  from 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  the  exercise  of  its  constituted  author- 
ity. Such  an  attitude  is  at  once  unconstitutional  and  hostile.  At  a  time 
like  this,  if  she  is  not  for  the  Government,  aiding  and  maintaining  it 
by  the  observance  of  all  her  constitutional  obligations,  she  is  against  it. 
If  the  voice  of  her  people  can  be  heard,  I  fear  not  the  result.  Secession 
can  only  triumph,  as  it  has  triumphed  in  other  States,  by  stifling  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  by  the  bold  usurpation  of  demagogues  and 
traitors  of  the  powers  which  rightfully  belong  to  them  alone.^ 

On  the  9th  of  May  he  wrote  to  General  McClellan  at 
Cincinnati,  describing  the  virulence  of  the  disloyal  feeling  in 
Kentucky,  especially  along  the  lower  portions  of  the  Ohio 
river,  representing  the  defenseless  state  of  our  many  flourish- 
ing towns  exposed  to  rebel  attack,  and  urging  preparations 
for  protecting  them,  so  that  if  Kentucky  should  be  dragged 
out  of  the  Union  by  the  threatening  elements  then  so  wildly 
turbulent  within  her  borders,  we  might  at  least  be  safe  from 
Invasion  and  the  better  able  to  assist  her  loyal  citizens.  On 
the  24th  of  May,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Governor  Yates  of 
Illinois,  Governor  Dennison  of  Ohio,  Senator  Trumbull  of 
Illinois,  and  General  McClellan,  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  Government  stating,  that  In  their  opinion, 

The  United  States  should,  at  an  early  day,  take  possession,  in  force, 
of  prominent  points  in  Kentucky,  such  as  Louisville,  Covington,  New- 
port, Columbus,  etc.,  and  the  railroads  leading  from  them  to  the  South. 
If  Colonel  Anderson^  or  others  who  are  loyal  to  the  Government,  can 
raise  regiments  of  loyal  men  in  Kentucky  to  occupy  these  points  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  Government  has  the  means  of  arming  them,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  them  thus  occupied.  If  Kentuckians  can- 
not be  found,   United  States  regulars  would  be  the  next  best  for  the 

^The  message  is  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  113:308-10,  and  in 
House  Journal,  sp.  sess.,  1861,  pp.  20-24. 
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purpose;  but  in  our  judgment  they  should  be  occupied  at  an  early  day, 
if  it  has  to  be  done  by  the  volunteer  forces  from  adjoining  States.  We 
believe  this  course  will  save  Kentucky  to  the  Union,  otherwise  that  in 
the  end  the  secessionists  will  control  her.-^ 

This  earnest  representation  of  men  so  distinguished  for 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  Government,  shows  how  alarming  the 
condition  of  Kentucky  was  a  month  after  the  war  broke  out. 
The  proclamation  of  her  Governor  made  her  virtually  an  ally 
of  the  rebellion.  Many  of  her  influential  men  —  Breckin- 
ridge, Marshall,  Burnett,  Buckner  and  others — were 
openly  advocating  secession.  In  the  lower  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islature, parties  stood  49  for  the  Union,  to  43  for  secession. 
The  State  Guard,  as  General  Duke  says,  strongly  sympa- 
thized with  the  rebellion,  and  Its  commander  was  Indefatigable 
In  urging  sympathy  Into  action.  The  State  arms  were  In  Its 
hands.  The  rallying  of  troops  to  fill  the  President's  call  pro- 
ceeded languidly  and  promised  little.  A  common  Interest  with 
the  rebel  States  In  the  Institution  which  caused  the  war,  natur- 
ally created  a  predisposition  to  look  leniently  at  their  conduct, 
and  previous  events  had  deepened  and  widened  this  feeling. 
In  spite  of  the  loyal  action  of  the  Legislature  a  few  days 
later.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  without  the  support  of  the 
loyal  Governors  of  the  adjoining  free  States,  and  more  direct- 
ly of  Governor  Morton,  In  arming  and  encouraging  the  or- 
ganization of  forces,  and  watching  constantly  every  move- 
ment that  might  so  easily  Imperil  the  peace  of  all,  the  Union- 
ists might  not  have  had  a  terrible  struggle  to  save  their  State, 
after  the  rebel  forces  had  overrun  the  southern  and  western 
portions  and  established  themselves  at  Bowling  Green  and 
Columbus. 

LOYAL    ascendancy 

But  the  rebel  element  was  not  left  to  the  enjoyment  of 
"neutrality,"  unopposed.    The  "Border  State"  convention,  In- 

^  The  memorial  is  in  Governor  Morton's  Correspondence,  Private,  Book 
1,  pp.  39-40. 
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vlted  by  Virginia,  in  the  interests  of  the  rebellion,  to  be  held 
at  Frankfort,  on  the  20th  of  May,  failed.  The  proclamation 
of  neutrality  was  disavowed.  Judge  Holt,  irrefutably  crushed 
it,  in  a  masterly  argument,  and  Colonel  Prentiss,  of  Illinois, 
shortly  afterwards  entered  the  State  to  disperse  a  force  of 
rebels  forming  near  Cairo.  The  election  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  1st  of  July,  resulted  in  a  popular  Union  majori- 
ty, in  the  State,  of  fifty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy.  Before  this,  about  the  1st  of  June,  the  gallant  and 
loyal  Rousseau  had  resolved  to  raise  a  force  of  Kentuckians, 
for  the  Union.  He  went  to  Washington  and  urged  his  views. 
He  was  authorized,  by  the  President,  to  carry  out  his  purpose, 
and  he  proceeded  with  characteristic  promptness  and  energy 
to  do  it.  But  still  the  secession  element  was  so  strong,  and  the 
Union  men  so  fearful  of  strengthening  it,  and  giving  it  pre- 
texts, to  excite  popular  odium,  against  the  government,  that,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Louisville,  especially  to  consider  what  should 
be  done  in  regard  to  organizing  the  proposed  force,  there 
were  but  two  or  three  who  advocated  its  encampment  within 
the  State.  Some  doubted  whether  any  force  at  all  should  be 
raised.  RoussEAU  would  not  allow  any  interference  with  his 
purpose  to  raise  it,  but  did  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
meeting,  as  to  its  encampment  within,  or  rather  out  of  the 
State.  The  result  was  that  he  was  compelled  to  establish  his 
camp  and  rendezvous  at  Jefifersonville,  in  this  State,  where 
Governor  Morton  made  him  as  heartily  welcome,  as  his 
patriotism  and  firmness  deserved.  He  named  his  camp  after 
the  loyal  JoE  Holt,  and  soon  rallied  a  gallant  force,  which 
he  called  the  "Louisville  Legion."  Subsequently  he  organized 
the  Second  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  Artillery.  The 
solicitude  of  Governor  Morton  to  have  Kentucky  made  safe 
against  the  secessionists  showed  itself  in  his  interest  in  Rous- 
SEAU^S  enterprise.  He  gave  permission  to  our  citizens  to  en- 
list in  the  Kentucky  regiments  at  Camp  "Joe  Holt,"  and  al- 
lowed a  company  of  cavalry  (Captain  Whitens)  to  be  or- 
ganized,  in  Knox  county,   for  the  Third  Kentucky   Cavalry, 
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and  a  company  from  Dearborn  county  was  given  a  like  permis- 
sion. He  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  constant  consultation  with 
the  Union  men,  exerting  himself  to  secure  and  distribute 
arms,  to  protect  our  border,  to  overawe  the  rebel  bands  across 
the  river,  and  to  urge  energetic  action  in  favor  of  Kentucky, 
by  the  Government.  To  his  efforts,  in  no  small  degree,  must 
be  attributed  the  final  determination  of  the  President  to  estab- 
lish military  camps  and  recruiting  posts  within  the  State,  as 
was  done  at  several  important  points  about  this  time. 

Magoffin,  fully  aware  of  the  encouraging  effect,  which  the 
organization  of  Kentucky  troops  for  the  Union,  in  or  out  of 
the  State,  would  have,  probably  fully  informed  of  the  intended 
invasion  of  the  rebel  force,  which  occurred  a  few  days  later, 
and  utterly  defiant,  of  the  Legislative  disavowal  of  his  "neu- 
trality" proclamation,  on  the  19th  of  August,  wrote  to  the 
President,  remonstrating  against  the  formation  of  loyal  mili- 
tary camps,  and  organization  of  loyal  forces  in  Kentucky,  and 
urging  their  removal.  The  President  replied  on  the  24th,  stat- 
ing that  what  he  had  done  had  been  done  on  the  solicitation 
of  many  Kentuckians,  regretting  that  he  could  see  no  wish 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  in  the  Governor's  letter,  and 
declining  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  rebel  forces  entered 
Kentucky  and  occupied  Bowling  Green  on  the  —  day  of  Au- 
gust. On  the  3d  of  September  the  Legislature  met  again,  and 
again  the  Governor's  message  was  foul  with  feebly  suppressed 
treason.  The  Legislature  was  more  decidedly  and  largely  op- 
posed to  him  than  it  was  before.  On  the  11th  of  September, 
it  passed,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-one  to  twenty-six,  a  resolution 
directing  the  Governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  the 
rebel  troops  to  leave  the  State.  Resolutions,  reciting  the  fact 
of  the  rebel  invasion,  directing  the  State  troops  to  be  called 
out  to  repel  it,  inviting  "the  United  States  to  give  that  aid  and 
assistance,  that  protection  against  invasion,  which  is  granted 
to  each  one  of  the  States  by  the  Constitution,"  and  requesting 
General  Anderson  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  active  duties  of 
his  command  in  that  District,  were  also  passed  by  a  vote  of 
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sixty-eight  to  twenty-six.  Kentucky  was  now  fully  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  Government.  "Neutrality"  was  an  obsolete 
as  well  as  a  mischievous  doctrine.  On  the  12th,  Buckner 
issued  his  school-boy  declamation,  announcing  the  treason  that 
nobody  had  ever  doubted,  and  joined  the  rebels.  The  Legis- 
lature proceeded  by  a  series  of  acts  (which  Magoffin  ap- 
proved, finding  himself  unable  to  resist  the  now  aroused  loyal 
strength)  to  prepare  the  State  for  her  full  and  faithful  duty 
to  the  Government.  But  the  rebel  invasion,  inciting  the  most 
violent  outrages  and  open  hostility,  on  the  part  of  the  seces- 
sionists, created  widespread  alarm,  and  the  peril  increased 
with  the  stay  of  the  rebel  forces. 

Governor  Morton,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1861,  issued  a 
proclamation,  describing  the  disordered  and  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  Kentucky,  and  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  increase 
of  the  National  army,  and  appealing  to  all  classes  of  citizens, 
capable  of  bearing  arms  and  able  to  leave  their  homes,  "to 
leave  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  enroll  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army."'*  He  also  had  all  the  arms,  in  the  arsenal 
at  the  Capital,  sent  to  Jeffersonville,  and  distributed  among 
the  Home  Guards  in  both  States.  A  portion  of  our  troops  were 
dispatched  to  Paducah.  Others  were  speedily  thrown  forward, 
under  Buell's  command,  to  confront  Bragg  on  Green  river. 
Others  still  were  sent  towards  the  southeast  and  the  defeat  of 
ZOLLICOFFER,  at  Wild  Cat,  by  the  Thirty-Third  Indiana  Regi- 
ment, Colonel  John  Coburn,  and  detachments  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  troops,  followed  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Mill 
Springs,  largely  shared  by  Indiana  men,  was  the  first  reverse 
of  the  series  that  soon  after  broke  through  the  line  of  rebel 
posts,  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Mississippi.  A  most  gal- 
lant and  successful  action  was  fought  by  the  Thirty-Second 
Indiana  Regiment  (German),  Colonel  WiLLiCH,  in  Decem- 
ber, with  a  Texas  cavalry  regiment,  on  Green  river.  In  every 
conflict  and  movement  in  Kentucky,  Indiana  forces  were 
among  the  foremost.  Their  blood  was  among  the  first  to  stain 

*  The  proclamation  is  given  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  121:332-33. 
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the  soil,  which  had  sent  so  many  gallant  defenders  to  protect 
the  infancy  of  their  State.  The  relations  of  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  full  assumption  of  a  loyal  attitude  by  the  lat- 
ter till  the  close  of  the  war,  were  but  little  different  from 
those  of  other  States.  An  extract  from  the  speech  of  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  delivered  in  Cincinnati,  in  May, 
1862,  may  fitly  conclude  this  portion  of  this  narrative: 

It  was  the  proximity  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  fidelity  of 
the  people  of  the  latter  States,  upon  which  these  men  depended — of 
your  people  and  the  other  two  States,  that  saved  Kentucky.  The  ques- 
tion was  flatly  asked  by  General  Boyle  of  the  army,  then  a  private 
citizen  of  Kentucky:  "Will  you  have  twelve  thousand  men  ready  the 
moment  we  ask  for  them?"  It  was  flatly  asked  of  the  governors  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  reply  was  that  they  would  sustain 
them;  and  I  suppose  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  telegraphed, 
asking  whether  he  would  assist  them,  and  he  said  "with  my  whole 
power."  Mr.  Boyle  telegraphed  to  Governor  Dennison  for  ten  thou- 
sand men  at  call.  He  replied  "you  can  have  them."  He  also  asked 
for  ten  thousand  men  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  reply  was  the 
same.    This  was  the  salvation  of  Kentucky. 

The  subsequent  events  of  the  war  which  made  Indiana,  at 
times,  conspicuous  as  a  guardian  and  ally  of  Kentucky,  need 
nothing  more  than  an  allusion  here,  as  they  have  elsewhere 
been  related  at  length.  The  invasion  of  General  KiRBY  Smith 
in  August,  1862,  besides  bringing  our  State  most  prominently 
forward  in  defense  of  her  almost  helpless  sister  State,  was  the 
occasion  of  Magoffin's  resignation.  Disgusted  with  the  duty 
of  seeing  the  loyal  action  of  Kentucky,  while  he  could  oppose 
no  resistance  to  it  ofl'icially,  he  surrendered  his  office  and  went 
to  his  friends.  The  battle  of  Richmond  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust— in  which  six  raw  Indiana  regiments,  with  an  Ohio  and 
one  Kentucky  regiment,  and  detachments  of  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, under  Generals  Cruft  and  Manson,  of  Indiana,  op- 
posed nearly  three  times  their  force  of  rebel  veterans  with 
such  courage  and  persistence  as  to  defeat,  in  the  end,  the  main 
object  of  the  invasion — was  an  event  of  especial  interest  to  In- 
diana. Nearly  one  thousand  of  her  sons  were  killed  or  wound- 
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ed,  and  two  thousand  captured  and  paroled.  The  regiments 
which  were  composed  of  men  who  but  little  more  than  a  week 
before  had  been  farmers  and  mechanics  at  home,  lost  every 
other  man  of  their  entire  number.  Such  a  record  of  heroic  re- 
sistance by  recruits  is  as  rare  as  it  is  honorable.  The  delay  of 
the  rebel  march  to  the  Ohio  river,  which  this  battle  produced, 
combined  with  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  freshly  or- 
ganized regiments  from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  armies  of 
hardy  backwoodsmen,  with  their  "squirrel  rifles,"  poured  into 
Cincinnati,  saved  that  city  from  the  pillage  which  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  raid. 

Previous  to  this  invasion,  but  doubtless  a  portion  of  the 
same  general  movement,  the  guerrilla  bands  along  the  Ohio 
began  to  assume  a  bold  front,  and  to  threaten  our  river  towns. 
On  the  18th  of  July  they  made  a  raid  into  the  town  of  New- 
burgh,  Warrick  county,  committed  robberies,  excited  great 
alarm,  and  brought  upon  themselves  a  swift  visitation  of 
Hoosier  wrath.  Governor  Morton  called  for  troops  for 
thirty  days,  and  was  so  promptly  supplied  that  in  a  little  more 
than  two  days,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  General  Boyle, 
he  threw  an  overwhelming  force  into  Henderson,  Kentucky, 
and  swept  that  terribly  infested  region  clean. 

Morgan's  raid  in  July,  1863,  with  the  preliminary  adven- 
ture of  HiNES's  band  of  horse  thieves,  was  the  next  event  that 
illustrated  the  spirit  of  Indiana  in  her  relation  to  Kentucky. 
The  news  of  Morgan's  advance  brought,  as  did  every  alarm, 
an  appeal  from  General  Boyle  to  Governor  Morton  for 
help,  and  of  course,  help  was  sent.  All  the  Indiana  troops  In 
the  government  service  were  dispatched  to  Kentucky  at  once, 
and  kept  there,  while  Morgan  was  riding  a  race  with  the 
wrath  of  his  enemies  In  our  own  borders.  Governor  Morton 
had  no  force  to  oppose  him,  and  was  compelled  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  men  who  were  defending  Kentucky  with  Home 
Guards  and  the  sudden  levies  brought  by  patriotic  indignation, 
in  two  days,  from  every  quarter  of  the  State.  They  did  their 
work,  however.    Morgan  began  retreating  almost  as  soon  as 
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he  landed,  and  never  halted  till  his  force  was  annihilated  in 
Ohio. 

In  May,  1864,  Morgan  again  invaded  Kentucky  with  a 
force  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  through  Pound  Gap. 
General  Burbridge  immediately  telegraphed  to  Governor 
Morton  for  four  regiments.  "One  regiment  leaves  to-night, 
another  to-morrow,  and  two  more  next  day,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. Two  weeks  afterwards  there  came  an  urgent  appeal 
from  Louisville:  "The  city  is  in  danger.  We  want  four  or 
five  thousand  men."  A  regiment  was  sent  immediately.  The 
same  day  General  HoBSON  telegraphed  from  Covington  for 
"any  troops  you  can  send  me  to  Louisville  or  Frankfort." 
Kentucky  had  then  taken  every  man  of  Indiana's  troops  that 
the  Governor  had.  He  called  out  the  militia  of  several  coun- 
ties, and  placed  it  in  the  best  position  for  service  either  at 
home  or  across  the  Ohio.  The  Forty-Third,  re-enlisted  vet- 
erans, arriving  at  Indianapolis  on  the  short  furlough  given  to 
re-enlisted  men,  at  once  volunteered  to  go  to  Kentucky,  and 
were  promptly  sent  to  the  relief  of  Governor  Bramlette, 
besieged  in  Frankfort.  A  portion  of  the  Legion  was  sent  to 
guard  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  By  every  effort 
and  at  every  point,  Indiana  threw  herself  forward  to  protect 
Kentucky.  The  result  of  the  raid,  and  the  terrible  defeat  of 
Morgan,  are  familiar  to  all. 

Within  two  weeks  after  Morgan's  last  raid,  Colonel  Adam 
R.  Johnson  and  Colonel  Seipert,  with  a  force  of  seven  to 
twelve  hundred  men,  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Henderson, 
Kentucky,  and  menaced  the  lower  portion  of  our  border.  Rev- 
elations made  during  the  "Treason  Trials,"  at  Indianapolis, 
by  men  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  indicated  that  Johnson's 
movement,  as  well  as  that  of  Morgan,  was  in  co-operation 
with  an  insurrection  intended  to  be  general  throughout  the 
Northwest.  His  plundering  steamboats,  conscriptions,  and 
other  outrages,  with  his  expulsion  by  Indiana  troops  under 
Generals  HovEY  and  Hughes,  have  been  already  fully 
related. 
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These  events,  in  which  Indiana  was,  more  prominently  than 
any  other  State,  brought  forward  as  the  dependence  of  Ken- 
tucky against  invasion  and  domestic  dangers,  will  suffice  to 
make  good  the  declaration  at  the  commencement  of  this  sketch, 
that  though  the  debt  created  by  the  courageous  and  bloody  de- 
fense of  our  infancy  may  not  have  been  paid,  its  obligations 
have  at  least  been  acknowledged  by  the  effort  to  pay  it. 
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POLITICAL   DISTURBANCES 

That  a  feeling  of  disloyalty  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  many 
for  years  previous  to  the  war  the  history  of  the  times  well  at- 
tests. This  gradually  ripened  and  finally  culminated  in  at- 
tempted secession,  and  resulted  in  actual  civil  war.  If  the  se- 
cession movement  had  ended  with  a  mere  declaration  of  in- 
dependence— in  a  proclamation  of  a  separate  nationality,  thus 
leaving  the  Government  of  the  United  States  no  alternative 
but  to  submit  to  a  division  of  its  territory  and  power  or  make 
war  upon  the  recusant  States  to  avert  that  calamity — it  would 
be  difficult  to  conjecture  what  aspect  the  secession  movement 
would  have  assumed,  or  what  its  result  would  have  been.  Al- 
though the  great  mass  of  loyal  men  were  agreed  that  the 
Union  should  be  preserved,  at  all  hazards — even  the  hazard 
of  making  war — there  was  no  inconsiderable  number  of  able 
adherents  of  the  Government  who  doubted  if  that  result  could 
be  secured  by  a  war  in  which  the  Government  must  assume  the 
offensive,  strike  the  first  blow,  and  prosecute  it  throughout  as 
the  military,  though  not  political,  aggressor.  A  very  much 
larger  number  of  opponents  of  the  Government  not  only 
doubted  the  practicability  of  coercion,  but  the  constitutionality 
of  any  interference  with  secession  whatever.  And,  underlying 
the  more  demonstrative  feelings  of  all  classes,  was  the  strong, 
though  almost  unconscious  indisposition — the  growth  of  near- 
ly half  a  century  of  peace  at  home — to  unsettle  all  business, 
and  break  up  all  old  habits,  by  undertaking  so  unaccustomed 
and  costly  an  enterprise  as  war.  Before  an  attack,  which 
should  make  war  a  necessity  of  self-defense,  the  inert  resist- 
ance of  such  a  feeling  as  this  would  naturally  disappear  at 
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once,  but  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  taking  the  initiative  in  a  war  where  fighting  was  but 
one  of  several  alternatives.  Thus  there  were  three  elements  of 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  making  war  upon  the  seceded  States 
to  compel  their  adhesion,  or  punish  their  treason:  1st.  Loyal 
feeling  which  doubted  the  result.  2d.  Disloyal  feeling  which 
denounced  this,  as  it  had  always  done  every  other  form  of 
resistance  to  whatever  the  South  chose  to  do.  3d.  A  universal 
feeling  of  dislike  to  deranging  all  established  relations  and 
objects  by  beginning  a  new  and  dangerous  work.  With  three 
such  elements,  and  the  almost  certain  union  of  all  the  slave 
States  against  it,  the  problem  of  a  war  of  coercion  was  intri- 
cate and  perilous. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  liberal  government, 
the  rebels  themselves  solved  this  dangerous  problem  for  us 
by  beginning  the  war,  and  thus  forcing  the  Government  to 
fight  in  defense  of  its  own  life,  less  to  compel  the  obedience 
of  those  who  repudiated  it  than  to  preserve  itself  for  those 
who  adhered  to  it.  Two  of  the  three  elements  of  danger  in 
the  great  problem  of  war  were  thus  swept  away  at  a  blow. 
"Loyal  distrust"  of  a  coercive  war  could  not  hesitate  to  fight 
in  a  defensive  war.  "Dislike  of  beginning  a  war"  had  no 
excuse  for  Inaction  when  war  was  forced  upon  it.  No  ele- 
ment was  left  to  affect  the  new  relations  created  by  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Sumter  but  that  of  "disloyal  feeling,"  which,  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  was  ready  to  follow  the  South  from 
Fort  Sumter  to  "Armageddon,"  from  the  first  battle  against 
the  Union,  to  the  last  battle  against  the  Almighty.  The  effect 
of  this  disloyal  feeling  was  twofold.  It  contributed  greatly 
to  produce  the  war,  and  It  contributed  still  more  to  protract  it. 

The  influence  of  disloyal  Northern  feeling  in  producing  the 
war — In  the  examination  of  this  point,  we  are  met  at  the 
outset  by  this  significant  question:  If  the  rebels  desired  only 
Independence  and  Union  among  themselves,  why  should  they 
have  abandoned  all  the  advantages  which  the  condition  of 
public  sentiment  in  the  North,  as  just  set  forth,  gave  them  to 
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effect  it,  and  begin  a  war  upon  the  Government?  If,  as  they 
afterwards  so  unanimously  and  persistently  asserted,  "they 
wanted  only  to  be  alone,"  why  did  they  not  let  the  Govern- 
ment alone?  If  they  had  been  content  to  rest  quietly  upon 
the  act  of  separation,  and  wait  for  the  Government  to  take 
the  first  step  in  meeting  the  difficulty  which  they  thus  pre- 
sented, they  would  have  had,  as  already  indicated,  some  great 
advantages,  which,  by  any  other  course,  they  must  inevitably 
lose.  Justice  to  their  intelligence  forbids  us  to  doubt  that 
they  saw  these  advantages.  They  could  not  but  see  that,  with 
a  large  minority  of  the  North,  openly  favoring  their  preten- 
sions, with  a  smaller  minority  opposing,  yet  hesitating  as  to 
the  means  of  resisting  them,  and  with  the  natural  dislike 
which  existed  against  proceeding  to  hostilities  when  no  hostile 
demonstrations  were  made  by  the  malcontents  of  the  South, 
they  could  pursue  no  wiser  policy  than  that  of  "masterly 
inactivity."  Why  did  they  not  pursue  it?  Why  did  they  give 
up  all  the  advantages  of  a  defensive  attitude  to  take  an 
offensive  one?  Why  did  their  Secretary  of  War  telegraph 
from  Charleston  to  Montgomery  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter,  that  "in  thirty  days  their  flag  should  float  over  Wash- 
ington?" Washington  was  no  part  of  their  territory,  and  it 
was  not  only  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Government  they 
had  abandoned,  but  its  capital  and  the  seat  of  its  power.  Its 
capture  would  indicate,  and  go  far  toward  achieving,  the  over- 
throw of  that  power.  It  would  place  in  their  hands  at  least 
the  "husk"  of  the  old  Government  which  their  new  one  could 
fill,  and  thus  claim  to  be  the  Government  of  the  Nation.  To 
assume  an  offensive  attitude  when  a  defensive  one  was  so  much 
safer;  to  begin  war  when  peace  offered  so  many  more  ad- 
vantages to  the  purpose  they  professed;  to  declare  that  they 
meant  to  follow  up  the  first  hostile  blow  by  the  conquest  of 
territory  to  which  they  had  no  claim,  and  by  forcing  the  old 
Government  from  its  capital,  leaves  no  conclusion  possible, 
to  any  candid  mind,  but  that  they  aimed  to  overthrow  our 
Government  and  establish  their  own  upon  its  ruins.    What- 
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ever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  first  purpose  of  secession, 
its  purpose  in  making  war  was  unquestionably  to  drive  out 
the  old  Government  and  take  its  place  over  all,  or  as  many 
as  it  desired,  of  the  adhering  States. 

To  the  conception  of  such  a  purpose  something  more  was 
necessary  than  the  knowledge  of  its  own  power.  It  is  in- 
credible that  one  third,  and  that  the  poorest  in  resources, 
intelligence  and  vital  strength,  of  a  nation,  should  entertain 
a  purpose  to  conquer  the  other  two  thirds  by  force.  The 
rebels,  therefore,  relied  upon  a  greater  power  than  their  own 
in  their  attempt  to  displace  the  old  Government  by  a  new 
confederacy  having  only  for  its  distinctive  cornerstone  the 
institution  of  human  slavery.  That  power  was  the  spirit  of 
dissension,  of  faction,  of  treason  in  the  North.  There  could 
have  been  no  other.  Foreign  aid  in  a  war  of  conquest  they 
could  not  have  expected.  For,  however  wilhng  foreign  nations 
may  have  been,  and  afterwards  showed  themselves  to  be,  to 
aid  in  dividing  the  nation,  they  could  have  no  more  reason 
to  desire  an  Union  under  a  slave  than  a  free  government. 
It  was  Union  they  dreaded — not  a  free  Union.  Foreign  aid 
in  effecting  a  division  might  have  been  looked  for,  but  not 
foreign  aid  in  displacing  one  Union  by  another.  The  rebel 
hope  of  help  must  therefore  have  looked  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  look  where  we  may,  we  can  see  on  this  side 
but  one  field,  though  an  ample  one,  in  which  it  could  find 
either  root  or  nutriment.  That  was  the  disloyal  feeling  at  the 
North.  It  was  extensive  enough,  and  malignant  enough,  to 
furnish  all  the  encouragement  that  men,  so  long  accustomed 
to  political  domination,  and  so  likely  to  magnify  their  own 
power,  as  the  rebel  leaders  were,  would  need.  It  controlled 
all  the  so-called  "loyal  slave  States"  to  the  degree  of  render- 
ing their  adhesion  to  the  Government  a  qualified  preference 
over  its  rebel  rival  rather  than  an  earnest  and  absolute  de- 
votion. In  Maryland  it  was  strong  enough  to  have  dragged 
her  out  of  the  Union,  if  she  had  not  been  held  back  by 
military  grasp.    In  Missouri  its  machinations  were  supported 
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by  a  fatal  strength  only  paralyzed  by  the  promptitude  and 
energy  of  Lyon  and  the  fidelity  of  her  German  citizens.  In 
Kentucky  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  her  adhesion 
to  the  Government,  but  it  was  strong  enough  to  force  her 
for  a  while  into  the  position  of  a  "neutral."  In  Delaware 
its  strength  was  ineffective  only  because  it  was  isolated. 
Throughout  the  free  States  the  same  feeling  prevailed,  less 
determined  and  less  dangerous  it  may  be,  but  hardly  less 
encouraging  to  rebel  hopes.  Of  its  extent  we  may  judge  from 
the  exhibition  made  of  it  when  the  futile  conduct  and  dis- 
astrous result  of  McClellan's  campaign  relieved  it  of  the 
grasp  with  which  the  popular  outburst  of  1861  had  strangled 
it.  It  showed  itself  strong  enough  to  take  Indiana  out  of 
loyal  hands  in  1862,  and  leave  her  nothing  but  the  iron  will 
and  unfailing  sagacity  of  her  Governor  to  prevent  her  own 
soil  being  made  the  scene  of  endless  and  ruinous  local  wars. 
It  was  strong  enough  to  endanger  the  loyal  control  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  widespread  enough  to  cripple  the  army  by 
encouragement  of  desertion,  and  to  provide  protection  for 
deserters  in  every  township.  It  organized  secret  societies  in 
the  interest  of  the  rebellion,  of  which  the  members  were 
sworn  to  resist  the  just  demands  of  the  Government,  and 
obstruct  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  murdered  draft  offi- 
cers, and  destroyed  enrollment  papers.  It  distributed  arms 
for  treasonable  uses,  and  plotted  the  destruction  of  Govern- 
ment arsenals  and  storehouses.  It  conspired  to  release  rebel 
prisoners  and  arm  them  for  a  raid  upon  our  own  soil.  It  cre- 
ated riots  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  Northwest,  and  in  the 
East  it  excited  the  most  inhuman  and  dastardly  mob  ever 
known  in  this  country.  This  spirit,  so  general  and  so  dan- 
gerous, was  not  engendered  by  the  war.  It  showed  itself  by 
a  hearty  and  encouraging  approval  of  the  Montgomery  Con- 
stitution on  its  first  publication.  It  showed  itself  again  in 
fierce  denunciations  of  the  Government  on  the  announcement 
of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  That  fatal  event  was  made 
the  text  for  a  bitter  and  general  assault  upon  "abolitionism," 
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not  upon  secessionism.  The  righteous  wrath  of  loyal  men 
for  a  while  awed  it  into  silence,  if  not  into  inactivity.  But 
the  disasters  of  the  Government,  and  the  failures  of  men 
whom  its  own  influence  had  weakened  or  depraved,  encour- 
aged it  to  show  itself  again  within  a  year,  and  what  the 
exhibition  was  has  been  stated. 

The  rebels  were  as  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  dis- 
loyal element  in  the  North  as  were  our  own  people.  Probably 
they  knew  even  better  its  character,  if  not  its  extent.  And 
with  this  knowledge  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  they  should  have  begun  the  war,  and  begun  it  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Government.  They  had  reason  enough  to 
believe  that  if  once  in  possession  of  the  capital  and  the  "shell" 
of  the  Government,  the  disloyal  feeling  would  be  strong 
enough  to  enable  them  to  remain.  That,  without  the  encour- 
agement offered  by  this  feeling,  the  rebels  would  have  re- 
mained quiet,  improving  all  the  advantages  of  their  defensive 
attitude,  and,  if  war  must  come,  have  left  the  odium  and  the 
injury  of  beginning  it  to  the  Government,  can  hardly  be 
doubted  now.  In  the  history  that  future  times  will  write,  it 
will  not  be  doubted  at  all.  As  the  war  was  inevitable,  as  it 
has  swept  slavery  out  of  existence  and  decided  the  great 
national  controversy  by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
it  may  have  been  well  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  good  gov- 
ernment that  the  rebels  were  encouraged  by  any  means  to 
begin  it.  In  spite  of  itself  disloyalty  did  a  good  work.  An 
overruling  Providence,  as  it  has  so  often  done  before,  brought 
good  out  of  evil.  Let  disloyalty  then  be  credited  with  being 
a  blind  and  unconscious  instrument  of  God  for  the  success  of 
just  those  ends  it  desired  to  defeat. 

EFFECT  IN  PROTRACTING  THE  WAR 

The  disloyal  spirit  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  caused 
the  war,  contributed  even  more  directly  and  efectually  to 
protract  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose  it  produced  or 
aggravated  those  internal  disturbances  which  form  so  prom- 
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inent  a  feature  of  the  history  of  our  State  during  the  war, 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  character  and  effects  of  which  forms 
the  object  of  this  portion  of  the  Report.  One  who  judges 
the  efforts  of  the  nation  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  the 
difficulties  it  encountered  in  the  work,  only  from  the  strength 
it  displayed  in  the  field,  and  from  the  array  of  rebellious 
force  and  enthusiasm  opposed  to  it,  can  have  but  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the  conflict.  Our  peril  lay 
less  in  the  armies  of  the  rebels  than  in  the  machinations  of 
their  Northern  friends.  If  there  had  been  nothing  to  en- 
counter but  the  forces  of  Lee,  Johnson,  Bragg  and  Beau- 
regard, the  war  would  have  been  speedily  and  well  ended.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  if  hostilities  in  any  formidable  shape 
could  have  extended  beyond  the  glorious  circle  of  victories 
that  girdled  the  land  in  the  first  days  of  July,  1863,  and 
crowned  "The  Fourth"  with  later  memories  as  sacred  as 
those  that  had  gathered  about  it  for  eighty-seven  years.  To 
an  enemy  who  had  no  hope  of  help  in  his  own  strength  and 
resources,  the  prospect  of  the  rebellion,  after  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg  and  the  defeat  at  Gettysburg,  was  desperate. 
With  its  territory  cut  in  two;  with  large  armies  of  well-tried 
troops  and  faithful  officers  menacing  all  assailable  points,  and 
penetrating  into  the  vital  regions  of  the  "Confederacy";  with 
its  entire  coast  blockaded,  and  all  trade  cut  off,  or  carried  on 
fitfully  and  at  the  imminent  peril  of  destruction;  with  credit 
utterly  ruined  and  a  currency  to  which  the  severest  penalties 
could  give  only  a  compulsory  circulation;  with  its  largest 
Western  army  cut  to  pieces  in  successive  disastrous  battles 
and  its  fragments  surrendered  to  the  conqueror;  with  its 
Eastern  army  irretrievably  defeated;  with  its  scattered  posts 
and  forces  crushed  in  a  score  of  battles,  as  if  some  fatality 
had  selected  the  day  the  rebellion  had  so  dishonored  as  the 
day  of  fearful  recompense,  and  with  nothing  to  hope  for  out- 
side of  its  own  territory  and  its  own  strength,  the  rebellion 
would  have  died  before  the  year  was  out.  But  the  rebels  had 
a  better  hope  than  their  armies  or  Generals  could  give  them. 
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In  the  very  moment  of  their  freshest  humiliation  their  friends 
in  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union  were  arming  to  resist  the 
laws,  and  encouraged,  or  at  least  not  rebuked  or  controlled, 
by  sympathizing  State  authorities,  they  for  days  set  all  the 
power  of  good  government  at  defiance.  At  the  same  time 
friends  of  the  rebellion  in  this  State,  and  through  all  the 
Northwest,  were  rapidly  organizing  and  arming  secret  asso- 
ciations to  defeat  the  effort  of  the  Government  to  obtain 
recruits,  to  overthrow  State  governments,  to  create  local 
conflicts,  and  to  release  rebel  prisoners  and  convert  them  into 
rebel  armies  in  our  midst.  The  rebel  leaders  knew  this,  and 
they  knew  what  was  even  more  certain  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  the  war — that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  in  this 
State  and  some  others — an  apparent  popular  majority — de- 
nounced the  war  as  "cruel,"  "inhuman"  and  "unnecessary," 
and  the  Government  as  "tyrannical"  and  "usurping,"  for 
exercising  the  powers  required  to  prosecute  it,  and  that  they 
demanded  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  peace  on  any  terms. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  people  so  pusillanimous  as 
to  be  willing  to  abandon  a  conflict  when  so  large,  apparently 
almost  a  controlling,  portion  of  some  of  the  victorious  States 
were  eager  to  give  them  all  they  asked.  Whatever  else  they 
may  have  been,  the  rebels  were  neither  cowardly  nor  pusil- 
lanimous. They  saw  hope,  not  in  the  war,  but  in  the  political 
ascendancy  of  their  friends,  and  they  fought  on,  not  to  win 
the  fight,  but  to  aid  the  efforts  of  those  who  made  bold  to 
assure  them  of  success,  let  the  fight  go  as  it  might.  There- 
fore, they  fought  hopefully  till  the  final  campaigns  of  Grant 
and  Sherman  buried  their  political  and  military  encourage- 
ments together.  Then  the  rebellion  fell  as  it  would  have 
fallen  long  before,  but  for  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  disloyal 
spirit  of  the  North.  The  war  was  made  perilous  by  traitors, 
and  not  by  enemies.  It  was  protracted  by  efforts  at  home, 
not  by  disasters  in  the  field.  Half  of  our  enormous  debt,  half 
of  our  fearful  bloodshed  and  misery,  are  chargeable  directly 
and  solely  to  the  disloyal  spirit  in  the  North.    The  obstruc- 
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tions  created  by  it  to  effective  action,  its  persistent  embarrass- 
ments, its  systematic  discouragements,  its  malignant  slanders, 
its  sleepless,  tireless,  and  unscrupulous  baseness,  seeking  evil 
everywhere  and  by  every  means,  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count whenever  a  just  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  the  efforts 
required  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

The  main  object  sought  by  the  disloyal  element  of  the 
North,  and  especially  of  Indiana,  was  the  weakening  of  our 
armies  by  encouraging  desertion,  discouraging,  or  forcibly 
resisting  recruiting,  and  by  crippling  the  efforts  of  the  State 
authorities  to  send  reinforcements  to  our  victorious  generals 
in  the  field.  This  object  was  pursued  in  several  ways,  each 
of  which  will  properly  embrace  a  class  of  the  disturbances 
and  difficulties  to  which  this  Report  relates. 

1.  By  legislative  action:  which  was  most  formidable — for, 
being  most  direct,  and  operating  under  the  forms  of  law,  it 
presented  the  semblance  of  a  claim  upon  law-abiding  citizens, 
and  thereby  more  surely  tended  to  secure  their  acquiescence. 
Happily  for  the  State,  such  action,  though  attempted,  was 
never  consummated. 

2.  By  expressions  of  popular  feeling  in  the  resolutions  of 
local  meetings  and  general  conventions,  and  in  the  utterances 
of  speakers  and  newspapers,  adverse  to  the  war  and  denun- 
ciatory of  the  Government. 

3.  By  the  dissemination  of  disloyal  feeling  among  the  sol- 
diers, through  the  letters  of  relatives  and  friends  misrepre- 
senting and  condemning  the  war,  urging  desertion,  and 
promising  protection  to  deserters, 

4.  By  organizations,  formed  in  one  or  more  townships  of 
every  county,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  deserters,  resisting 
the  conscription  laws  of  the  Government,  and  obstructing  the 
enlistment  or  enrollment  of  recruits. 

5.  By  a  secret  and  sworn  Order,  best  known  as  the  "Sons 
of  Liberty,"  organized  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  rebellion  by  resisting  the  necessary  demands  of  the 
Government,  and  prepared,  by  the  arming  and  drilling  of  its 
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members,  to  resort  to  active  hostilities  In  the  prosecution  of 
its   infamous   designs. 

The  malignity  and  determination  of  the  spirit  which  sought 
by  such  means  the  overthrow  of  our  armies  and  our  Govern- 
ment, can  be  appreciated  only  by  keeping  In  mind  the  con- 
dition of  popular  feeling  against  which  it  had  to  work,  and 
through  which  it  had  to  penetrate  to  become  publicly  active 
and  visible.  The  commencement  of  the  war  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, proclaimed  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  raised 
throughout  the  whole  North  a  blaze  of  indignation  so  intense 
and  universal  that  it  consumed  all  party  animosities,  and  for 
a  time  seemed  to  fuse  all  parties  into  one  common  mass  of 
patriotic  zeal  and  resolution.  It  exhibited  Itself  in  conspicuous 
demonstrations  of  contempt  or  detestation  for  all  who  refused 
or  hesitated  to  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  Government.  It 
forced  the  conductors  of  obnoxious  newspapers  to  hoist  the 
national  flag  upon  their  ofl'ices,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. It  pursued  those  who  had  made  themselves  odious 
by  disparaging  the  Government,  or  were  suspected  of  dis- 
affection, even  to  their  houses,  to  force  them  to  declare  their 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  country.  It  threatened  violence 
in  many  cases.  In  some,  It  actually  resorted  to  violence.  And, 
more  clearly  exhibiting  its  strength  than  all  other  Indications, 
It  poured  out  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers  to  fill  the  Presi- 
dent's demand  for  an  army  to  defend  the  Government.  The 
struggle  In  every  neighborhood  was,  not  to  avoid  going  into 
the  ranks,  but  to  avoid  staying  at  home.  There  was  no  rivalry 
of  parties,  but  an  universal  emulation,  which  seemed  to  impel 
every  man,  whatever  his  party,  to  enlist  before  his  neighbor. 
Old  men,  excluded  by  law  from  service,  made  false  declara- 
tions of  their  ages.  Boys,  too  young,  both  by  law  and  devel- 
opment, managed,  by  artifice,  to  enroll  themselves.  Recruiting 
quarters  swarmed  with  eager  crowds.  The  recruiting  drum 
was  followed  by  long  processions  of  men  and  boys,  and  even 
women.  No  one  seemed  to  think  of  his  party,  or  only  to 
think  of  it  to  strengthen  his  military  zeal.    No  one  paraded 
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his  Republicanism  as  his  motive  for  enlistment.  No  one  spoke 
of  his  Democracy  except  to  give  emphasis  to  his  determination 
to  fight.  No  one  can  tell  now,  for  no  one  took  note  then,  of 
the  proportion  of  different  parties  in  the  ranks.  This  grand 
display  of  patriotism,  unsurpassed,  probably  unequalled,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  only  needed  official  recognition  and 
sympathy  to  be  complete.  And  this  it  received  fully  and 
promptly.  A  mere  partisan  would  have  used  it  only  to  make 
capital  or  converts  for  his  party.  A  selfish  man  would  have 
perverted  it  to  his  own  profit.  A  feeble  man  would  have  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  the  duty  it  laid  upon  him,  and  done 
nothing.  Even  an  honest  and  patriotic  man,  without  the 
sagacity  and  breadth  of  comprehension  to  see  the  force  and 
promise  of  so  great  a  movement,  might  have  checked  it  by 
hesitating  action,  by  inadequate  measures  or  injudicious  ex- 
hibitions of  party  feeling  which  would  have  sooner  or  later 
recalled  forgotten  party  divisions.  But  the  Governor  of 
Indiana  was  neither  a  feeble  man,  nor  a  selfish  man,  nor  a 
bigoted  partisan,  nor  a  man  of  narrow  intellect  or  irresolute 
character.  With  the  promptitude  and  energy  that  marked  his 
whole  administration,  he  made  his  own  action  the  embodiment 
of  the  spontaneous  patriotism  of  the  people.  He  selected  his 
military  advisers  indifferently  from  either  party,  or,  if  there 
was  a  difference,  it  was  in  favor  of  his  past  political  oppo- 
nents. He  appointed  his  agents  for  the  purchase  of  arms  with 
a  like  disregard  of  the  political  chances  of  the  future.  He 
commissioned  field  officers  as  his  own  knowledge,  or  the 
recommendations  of  candid  friends,  directed  him — in  many 
cases  not  knowing,  in  all  cases  not  caring,  what  their  party 
connections  had  been.  In  several  instances,  he  selected  men 
who  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  hostility  to 
him  for  important  commands,  not  to  secure  valuable  services 
or  to  conciliate  formidable  opposition — for  the  men  were 
nothing,  or  worse — but  solely  to  give  the  most  unequivocal 
proof  possible  of  his  determination  to  forget  party,  and  all 
its   sympathies,   that  he   might   consummate   the   great   work 
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of  the  people.  He  deemed  it  more  Important  that  the  people 
should  see  that  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  their  unselfish 
movement,  and  thus  establish  confidence  In  his  disinterested- 
ness, than  that  he  should  refuse  commissions  to  a  few  trifling 
men  whose  incompetence  or  disaffection  would  speedily  vacate 
their  commands  for  better  men.  His  complete  disregard  of 
party  provoked  no  little  censure  from  some  of  his  friends, 
who  either  could  not  see  or  could  not  appreciate  a  purpose 
that  rose  higher  than  party  advantages.  He  thus  gave  official 
form  and  effective  strength  to  popular  feeling.  And  it  was 
against  this  feeling,  so  wonderfully  exhibited,  so  completely 
consolidated  In  the  military  policy  of  the  State,  that  the  dis- 
loyal element  had  to  work.  Another  Influence  co-operated 
with  the  policy  of  the  Governor  to  strengthen  loyal  feeling 
In  Indiana.  The  first  campaign  In  Western  Virginia — the  only 
one  which  either  produced  or  promised  a  result  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  war — was  carried  on  largely  by 
Indiana  troops,  and  planned  and  conducted  by  an  Indiana 
General,  and  its  progress  to  complete  victory  was  Impeded 
by  no  defeat  or  disaster.  Though  General  McClellan  was 
in  command  of  the  Department,  he  was  not  present  in  the 
field,  and  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  campaign  till 
General  Morris  had  brought  It  too  near  a  successful  close 
to  be  defeated.  The  credit  of  the  first  success  of  the  war  was 
thus  felt  to  be  largely  shared  by  Indiana,  and  State  pride 
came  to  the  help  of  patriotism  to  crush  disloyalty  out  of  sight. 
But  against  all  these  influences  the  disloyal  element  main- 
tained a  secret  strength  that  soon  showed  itself  in  formidable 
activity.  The  success  in  Western  Virginia  was  soon  forgotten 
in  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  in  the  blockade  of  Washington, 
in  the  aimless  skirmishes  and  frequent  defeats,  and  in  the 
long  and  unaccountable  Idleness  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Disloyalty  grew  in  courage  during  this  period  of  feebleness 
and  inaction.  The  Government  Departments,  for  a  genera- 
tion filled  or  controlled  by  the  South,  were  infested  with  rebel 
sympathizers  who  furnished  the  enemy  information  of  every 
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movement  or  purpose  of  our  forces.  We  planned  nothing 
that  was  not  revealed  within  the  day,  and  attempted  nothing 
that  was  not  fully  prepared  for  and  thwarted.  Our  Generals 
were  in  many  cases  recent  companions  or  schoolfellows  of 
rebels,  and  when  they  were  not  seduced  by  social  memories 
and  influences  into  betraying  their  trust,  were  too  often  easily 
softened  into  forgetting  the  duties  it  imposed.  The  President 
was  new  to  his  place  and  to  the  agencies  he  must  use  in  the 
Nation's  exigency.  He  could  not  know,  and  consequently 
could  not  remove,  the  spies  that  swarmed  about  him.  Con- 
stant rebel  successes,  produced  by  such  causes,  inspired  con- 
fidence in  final  success.  When  so  much  had  been  done,  could 
not  the  rebels  reasonably  look  for  more?  Disloyalty  began  to 
speak  out  in  sneers  and  doubts  and  disparaging  suggestions. 
Growing  bolder,  it  condemned  the  war  and  arraigned  the 
constitutionality  of  the  military  measures  of  the  Government. 
It  abused  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  charged  corruption  wherever  it 
could  create  distrust  or  disaffection.  It  began  to  hold  meet- 
ings and  declare  resolutions.  It  sent  private  assurances  to 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  army  that  the  war  was  a  failure, 
and  that  desertion  was  a  duty.  It  was  already  active  and  wide- 
spread, when  the  disastrous  result  of  McClellan's  Rich- 
mond campaign,  following  a  year  of  inaction  and  imbecility, 
made  it  open,  vehement  and  dangerous.  The  arrests  of  no- 
torious traitors  and  spies  were  denounced  as  "illegal"  and 
"tyrannical."  County  and  local  meetings  were  held  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  which  declared  the  war  an  "abolition  cru- 
sade," a  "cruel"  and  "unnecessary  war  against  the  rights  of 
the  South";  the  President  as  a  "tyrant"  and  "usurper"  for 
prosecuting  it,  and  the  soldiers  "minions,"  "hirelings"  and 
"Lincoln  dogs"  for  fighting  it.  Associations  to  resist  ob- 
noxious laws  were  formed.  Deserters  were  protected  from 
arrest.  Secret  treasonable  societies  were  organized,  and  had, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863,  acquired  strength 
enough  to  make  a  formidable  party  and  threaten  the  adhesion 
of  the  State  to  the   National  Government.    They  possessed 
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power  sufficient  to  control  the  Legislature  in  that  year.  Dis- 
satisfaction, even  among  the  most  loyal,  with  the  feeble  con- 
duct of  the  war,  its  growing  burthens,  and  the  seemingly 
growing  distance  of  a  favorable  termination,  had  added  to 
the  disloyal  element,  in  opposition  to  the  National  and  State 
administrations,  a  large  amount  of  strength  which  had  not 
the  least  sympathy  with  it.  And  thus  it  was  that  Disloyalty, 
deeming  itself  the  impelling  motive  of  all  dissatisfaction  and 
opposition,  took  the  foremost  place  in  the  Legislature,  and 
dictated  the  policy  of  the  session. 

LEGISLATIVE  OBSTACLES  TO  THE  WAR 

The  anti-war  resolutions  of  local  meetings,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  more  indiscreet  members  of  disloyal  societies, 
"that  they  meant  to  take  the  military  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,"  and  the  constant  denunciation  by  disloyal 
newspapers,  of  every  act  by  which  the  National  Government 
had  sought  to  protect  itself  against  treason  in  its  own  house, 
indicated  very  plainly  what  the  course  of  the  disloyal  element 
of  the  Legislature  would  be.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  though 
the  course  attempted,  failed  of  its  object,  it  vehemently  strug- 
gled to  fulfill  its  promise. 

Rejection  of  Governor  Morton  s  Message — The  first  ex- 
hibition of  the  spirit  of  this  element,  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  communication  of  the  Governor's  Message  [Janu- 
ary 9,  1863].  That  document^  was  as  important  a  one  as 
was  ever  prepared  by  any  state  executive  for  a  Legislature. 
It  contained  an  account  of  the  action  of  the  State  authorities, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  period  of  nearly  two 
years;  it  suggested  necessary  measures  for  the  better  care  of 
our  soldiers'  families;  it  recommended  important  steps,  the 
value  of  which  was  fully  demonstrated  the  following  summer, 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  State  Militia;  it  exhibited 
the  civil,  as  well  as  military  condition  of  the  State,  as  need- 

^  Given  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  114:310-17. 
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ing  prompt  and  judicious  legislation.  It  was  just  what  the 
Legislature  needed,  and  should  have  been  anxious  to  obtain. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session  (January  8th,  1863)  both 
branches  were  organized,  and  the  "General  Assembly"  fully 
and  formally  established.  Committees  were  appointed  by  both 
branches  to  notify  the  Governor  of  the  fact  and  to  learn 
when  he  would  deliver  his  message.  He  replied  that  he  would 
deliver  it  on  Friday  afternoon  (the  day  following  the  organi- 
zation of  both  Houses,  as  had  been  the  custom)  at  any  hour 
the  Legislature  might  designate.  At  two  o'clock  the  Senate 
was  invited  to  repair  to  the  hall  of  the  House  to  hear  it. 
A  reply  from  the  President  was  returned  soon  after,  stating 
that  there  was  no  quorum  in  the  Senate,  and  that  body  could 
not  attend.  A  committee  of  two  was  directly  appointed  by 
the  House  to  notify  the  Governor  of  the  condition  of  the 
Senate,  the  resolution  adding  quite  cavalierly,  that  "the  House 
was  unable  to  say  when  it  could  hear  the  message."  Thus 
warned  of  the  probability  that  the  delivery  of  his  message, 
in  the  usual  way,  might  be  delayed  for  days,  or  deferred 
altogether,  the  Governor  followed  the  example  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Governors  of  very 
many  of  the  States,  and  sent  it  in  printed  form,  by  the  proper 
officer,  at  the  usual  time,  to  each  body  separately.  This  action 
filled  every  requirement  both  of  law  and  courtesy.  The  acci- 
dental absence  of  a  quorum  in  the  Senate  no  more  affected 
the  existence  of  the  General  Assembly  than  a  temporary 
adjournment.  It  could  be  lawfully  and  formally  communi- 
cated with  by  the  Governor,  in  any  mode,  that  any  other 
officer  or  citizen  could  communicate  with  it.  The  requirement 
of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Governor  should  "give  informa- 
tion touching  the  condition  of  the  State  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly," no  more  compelled  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
Governor,  or  the  presence  of  both  branches  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  delivery  of  the  message,  than  the  provision  that  the 
people  may  apply  "to  the  General  Assembly  for  redress  of 
grievances"   requires  that   every   petition   shall   be   presented 
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and  read  by  its  authors  in  joint  convention.  Yet  controlled 
by  the  disloyal  spirit  which  had  grown  so  strong  and  defiant, 
and  anxious  to  signalize  its  hostility  to  the  Governor  and  its 
contempt  for  the  policy  he  had  pursued  with  distinguished 
success,  the  House  of  Representatives  determined,  by  a  vote 
of  61  to  32,  that  the  message  should  "not  be  received,"  and 
should  be  "returned  to  await  the  further  action  of  the  General 
Assembly."  The  pretexts  (for  there  were  no  reasons)  for  this 
action  were,  that  the  absence  of  a  quorum  from  the  Senate 
made  the  attendance  of  that  body  and  a  joint  convention 
impossible;  and  that  the  Constitution  required  the  message 
to  be  delivered  to  the  "General  Assembly,"  and  there  was 
no  General  Assembly  in  session  at  the  time;  in  other  words, 
unless  both  houses  are  in  session  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  General  Assembly,  and  neither  body  can  act.  This  con- 
struction was  simply  nonsensical,  because  the  Governor  can 
and  does  send  special  messages  to  either  house,  or  to  both 
houses,  frequently  during  a  session,  and  no  thought  is  enter- 
tained of  a  joint  convention  to  receive  them.  There  is  no 
law  or  reason  demanding  a  joint  convention,  or  simultaneous 
session  of  both  houses,  to  receive  a  message  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session,  more  than  to  receive  one  at  the  middle  or  end 
of  it.  The  Constitution  does  not  require  both  houses  to  be 
in  session  at  the  same  time,  to  constitute  the  General  Assem- 
bly, or  to  make  its  branches  capable  of  action.  If  it  did,  the 
General  Assembly  would  die,  or  its  branches  become  power- 
less, with  every  adjournment  of  either  branch  that  did  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  adjournment  of  the  other.  So 
unwarranted  a  rejection  of  a  document,  so  important  as  a 
Governor's  Message,  and  in  this  case  of  such  peculiar  import- 
ance, is  sufficient  to  show  the  spirit  that  animated  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  war.  Committees  were  subsequently  appointed 
by  both  Houses,  to  learn  when  the  Governor  would  deliver 
the  message,  in  the  usual  way.  He  refused  to  stultify  himself 
by  admitting,  by  a  personal  delivery  in  joint  convention,  that 
the  first  was  illegal.    He  notified  the  House  Committee  that 
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he  had  done  his  duty,  and  should  do  nothing  further  in  the 
matter.  As  there  was  no  quorum  In  the  Senate  on  the  first 
deHvery,  he  sent  a  second  copy  to  that  body,  by  the  Com- 
mittee, on  the  21st  of  January.  But  it  was  never  read  in 
either  house.  The  House  paid  no  attention  to  It,  except  to 
treat  Its  author  with  as  much  contumely  as  the  rules  of  de- 
liberative bodies  would  allow.  On  the  14th  of  January,  a 
resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House,  declaring  that  Gov- 
ernor Morton  "had  neglected  to  deliver  his  annual  Message 
to  the  General  Assembly" — a  deliberate  falsehood — and, 
"therefore,  that  the  House  adopt  the  exalted  and  patriotic 
sentiments  contained  In  the  message,  lately  delivered  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  by  his  excellency  Horatio  Sey- 
mour." Against  this  scandalous  proceeding,  a  number  of 
members,  belonging  to  the  majority,  not  entirely  corrupted  or 
controlled  by  the  disloyal  element,  joined  with  the  friends  of 
the  Governor,  and  defeated  it.  But  the  next  day  a  joint 
resolution  was  adopted  In  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  52  to  3S^ 
tendering  to  Governor  Seymour  the  thanks  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Indiana  for  his  message,  and  this  Insult  to  Gov- 
ernor Morton,  for  It  was  no  less  and  Intended  to  be  nothing 
else,  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  In  effect  the  opposition 
to  the  war,  having  rejected  Governor  Morton's  message, 
recognized  that  of  another  man  In  Its  stead,  but  In  a  less 
offensive  manner  than  that  proposed  by  the  resolution  of  the 
day  before.  The  Governor  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
energy  and  success  in  supporting  the  war,  and  the  sympa- 
thizers with  the  rebellion  saw  no  more  satisfactory  way  to 
express  their  hostility  to  the  war  than  to  contemn  its  most 
ardent  and  efficient  advocate. 

Arrests  of  Rebel  Sympathizers. — The  disloyal  spirit  which 
on  the  second  day  of  the  session  kicked  the  Governor's  mes- 
sage out  of  the  House,  showed  itself  on  the  first  day  in  the 
Senate  by  refusing  to  accept  a  resolution  declaring  that  "the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  of  all  the  States,  Is  the  great  and  paramount 
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object  of  loyal  citizens,  and  that  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature will  vote  for  no  man  for  office  who  is  not  in  favor  of 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  is  not  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  severance  of  any  State  or  States  from  the 
Union."  The  vote  against  this  simple  declaration  of  loyalty 
was  27  to  22.  In  the  House  on  the  same  day  a  similar 
declaration  was  refused  and  buried  hopelessly  by  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  by  a  vote  of 
58  to  38.  Yet  immediately  afterwards  a  resolution,  laying  the 
basis  for  an  attack  upon  the  Government  for  arresting  traitors 
and  spies,  was  adopted.  On  the  day  following,  a  preamble 
and  resolution  were  introduced  declaring  that  "many  citizens 
of  this  State  had  been  arrested  by  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  confined  in  military  prisons  and  camps 
without  public  charges  being  preferred  against  them,  and 
without  any  opportunity  being  allowed  them  to  learn  or  dis- 
prove the  charges  made  or  alleged  against  them,  and  refused 
a  trial,  there  being  no  obstruction  to  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  Government  in  this  State,"  and  that  "the 
General  Assembly  denounce  all  such  arrests  as  acts  of  tyranny, 
as  flagrant  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  demand 
that  such  arrests  shall  hereafter  cease."  The  arrests  in  all 
cases  were  of  men  who  had  either  been  detected  in  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  rebels,  or  whose  sympathy  with 
the  rebellion  and  defiance  of  the  Government  were  notorious. 
Yet  these  denunciations  of  efforts  which  were  as  purely  for 
self-preservation,  and  as  palpably  forced  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, as  any  act  ever  was,  were  adopted,  under  the  previous 
question,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  40  [30]. 

Not  content  with  two  exhibitions  of  sympathy  with  spies 
and  traitors  on  two  successive  days,  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution was  immediately  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
series,  referring  to  the  same  matter,  and  made  still  more 
false  and  offensive.  It  stated  that  certain  rights  were  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution;  that  "we  have  witnessed  within 
the  past  twenty  months  the  violation  of  all  these  provisions. 
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by  means  alike  arbitrary,  violent,  insulting  and  degrading  to 
a  degree  unknown  to  any  government  on  earth,  except  those 
avowedly  and  notoriously  wicked,  cruel  and  despotic";  that 
"the  representatives  of  the  people  in  their  legislative  capacity 
deem  it  their  first  duty  to  ascertain  the  facts  connected  with 
the  criminal  usurpations  and  wrongs  which  have  been  prac- 
ticed by  political  arrests,  in  order  to  give  those  who  have 
unlawfully  made  them,  or  caused  them  to  be  made,  the  prom- 
inence to  a  position  of  lasting  infamy  their  conduct  merits," 
and  concluded  with  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven 
to  examine  into  the  alleged  arrests,  and  to  report  a  bill 
"adequate  to  protect  the  people"  from  them.  This  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  60  to  26.  The  committee  thus  ap- 
pointed spent  a  large  amount  of  money,  examined  such 
witnesses  as  suited  their  purpose  to  create  hostility  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  war,  and  made  a  report,  of  which  five 
thousand  copies  were  published,  which,  for  the  credit  of  their 
intelligence  and  self-respect,  the  signers,  who  did  not  assist 
in  writing  it,  should  labor  assiduously  to  destroy.  Two  or 
three  specimens  of  its  style  will  suffice  to  show  its  character. 
On  page  1 1 — "The  United  States  Marshal,  when  appealed 
to,  folds  himself  more  ivarmly  in  the  fiowiny  cloak  of  his  own 
luxury^  and  with  a  view  to  shift  the  responsibility,  he  wags 
his  head  ominously,  and  points  these  outraged  citizens  to  the 
modern  Caligula  and  his  willing  satraps,  who  now  inhabit 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  republican  liberty."  The  ofllicers 
making  arrests  are  denounced  (page  8)  as  "ambitious  adven- 
turers, strutting  their  brief  hour  on  the  stage,  without  identity 
and  without  responsibility."  The  efforts  of  Congress  against 
the  rebellion  are  thus  described  (page  21)  : 

When  the  nation  was  bleeding  at  every  pore,  when  one  million  of 
our  brothers  were  engaged  in  mortal  strife,  when  hoof  of  fire  and 
sword  of  flame  were  scourging  the  land  and  making  our  rivers  run  red 
and  thick  with  blood,  these  remorseless  plunderers  and  robbers  were  en- 
gaged in  schemes  of  selj-aggrandizement ,  and  in  devising  measures  to 
increase  our  distractions  in  the  States  not  in  rebellion. 
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Rhetoric  like  this  is  worthy  of  the  cause  of  disloyalty  in 
which  it  was  employed. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  two  denunciations  of  the  arrests 
of  mischievous  rebel-helpers  were  adopted,  a  resolution  was 
offered  in  the  Senate,  declaring  that 

Loyal  men  do  not  endorse  manifestly  despotic  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  constituted  authorities,  and  in  this  period  of  rebellion  we 
will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  acts  of  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments, the  object  of  which  is  the  inaintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  though  the  act  should  work  detri- 
ment to  the  individual,  and  that  as  citizens  we  should  be  as  ready  to 
perform  our  duty  to  our  country,  as  we  are  to  assert  our  rights  and 
privileges. 

This  was  sent  away  to  die  in  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations.  The  denunciatory  resolutions  were  adopted  at 
once. 

On  Friday,  the  1 6th,  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  House 
setting  forth  the  declaration  of  Jefferson  Davis  that  "the 
West  was  preparing  to  secede  from  the  East";  and  stating 
that  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  Court-  had  discov- 
ered "the  existence  of  a  secret  political  organization  held 
together  by  horrible  and  wicked  oaths,  and  having  for  its 
purpose  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  the  formation  of  a  Northwestern  Confed- 
eracy with  its  ultimate  annexation  to  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy";  and  appointing  a  Committee  of  five  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  to  report  what  measures  should  be  taken  "to 
protect  the  Government  from  the  unlawful  acts  of  these 
treasonable  associations."  The  same  House  had  a  few  days 
before  voted  to  investigate  and  provide  against  the  repetition 
of  the  arrests  of  rebel  sympathizers  and  open  enemies  of  the 
Government,  but  it  refused  to  investigate  the  existence  and 

^The  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  District  of 
Indiana,  May,  1862,  on  "Secret  Treasonable  Organizations  in  Indiana,"  is 
given  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  90:  295-96. 
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character  of  secret  societies  sworn  to  assist  the  rebels,  by  a 
vote  of  57  to  35.  On  the  20th,  another  resolution  to  investi- 
gate these  societies  was  offered  and  after  a  debate,  extending 
over  two  days,  was  killed  by  a  vote  of  53  to  36.  This  was 
final.  The  House  never  disturbed  the  treasonable  societies 
by  a  word. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  House  "protesting  against  the  passage  of  any  bill  by 
Congress  indemnifying  the  President  or  those  acting  under 
him  from  liability  to  answer  for  arbitrary  arrests,"  and  di- 
recting our  Congressmen  to  oppose  such  bills.  This  protest 
had,  and  could  have,  no  possible  effect  in  holding  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  officers  to  liability  for  arrests  in  this  State,  but 
it  could  in  two  ways  show  the  rebels  the  disposition  of  their 
friends :  First.  As  a  public  declaration  that  the  President 
should  be  made  to  pay  damages  to  every  rebel  and  sympa- 
thizer whom  he  should  arrest.  Second.  By  encouraging  juries, 
composed  of  members  of  treasonable  Orders,  to  give  verdicts 
for  such  damages,  so  that  it  might  be  published  to  the  world 
that,  in  Indiana,  the  President  or  his  officers  had  been  pun- 
ished in  damages  for  arresting  notorious  supporters  and 
friends  of  the  rebellion.  The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  spirit  in  the  North,  in  strength  enough  to  control  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  was  far  more  precious  to 
the  rebels  than  any  mere  military  assistance  could  have  been. 

Peace  Propositions. — After  rejecting  the  Governor's  mes- 
sage, denouncing  the  arrests  of  rebel  sympathizers  and  spies, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  State  laws  to  obstruct  such 
action  in  future  and  thus  bring  the  State  into  collision  with 
the  General  Government,  the  disloyal  element  proceeded  to 
exhibit  its  spirit  and  designs  still  more  unequivocally.  On 
Tuesday,  the  13th  day  of  January  (the  session  began  on  the 
8th)  an  elaborate  political  essay,  in  the  form  of  a  preamble 
and  series  of  resolutions,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  which 
with  many  counterbalancing  declarations,  and  many  sugges- 
tions of  unconstitutional  and  indefensible  action  on  the  part 
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of  the  Government  in  prosecuting  the  war,  declared  it  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  sustain  the  Union  and  the  State 
and  National  Governments,  but  concluded  with  the  unequiv- 
ocal avowal,  which  was  the  animating  spirit  and  aim  of  all 
that  preceded  it,  that  the  Senate  was  in  favor  of  "compromise 
and  concession,"  and  that  "the  party  in  possession  of  the 
Government  had  adopted  the  war  policy,  though  the  experi- 
ment had  been  attended  with  but  little  advantage."  The 
astounding  falsehood  that  the  Government  "had  adopted  the 
war  policy,"  as  if  it  had  been  left  to  choose,  and  was  the 
assailant  instead  of  the  assailed,  coupled  with  the  declaration 
that  "concessions"  should  be  made  to  those  who  had,  without 
provocation,  made  war  upon  It,  shows  conclusively  the  feel- 
ings of  the  disloyal  element  of  the  Legislature. 

On  the  following  day,  the  14th,  a  long  preamble  and  series 
of  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  House,  stating  that  the 
Government  "had  falsified  its  pledges,"  and  "under  the  ty- 
rant's plea  of  military  necessity  had  usurped  powers  unwar- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  and  unsanctioned  by  the  law, 
destroying  all  safeguards  of  freedom  and  Independence";  that 
the  President's  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not  permitted 
to  be  discussed,  as  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  proclaimed  purposely  to  prevent  such  discussion,  "thereby 
crippling  free  speech  and  discussion  upon  his  abolition  policy 
while  he  might  wield  the  largest  army  the  world  ever  saw 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  hellish  scheme  of  eman- 
cipation without  regard  to  State  laws,  constitutions  or  re- 
served rights";  and  that  "the  late  elections  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  by  the  tri- 
umph of  conservatism  over  fanaticism,  have  demonstrated 
that  the  people  utterly  repudiate  and  condemn  the  abolition 
policy  of  the  Administration,  and  regard  his  (the  President's) 
unprecedented  usurpations  of  power  as  a  giant  stride  towards 
military  despotism,"  and  concluding  with  the  resolution,  that 
"while  the  President  persists  In  his  abolition  policy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,"  etc.,  "Indiana  will  not  voluntarily  con- 
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tribute  another  man  or  another  dollar,  to  be  used  for  such 
wicked,  inhuman  and  unholy  purposes."  Only  perspicacity 
sharpened  by  rebel  sympathies,  could  see  that  setting  free 
the  slaves  of  men  warring  against  the  Government — thus 
making  persons,  as  God  made  them,  of  what  had  before  been 
property — was  an  "unholy  or  inhuman"  act;  and  as  the  eman- 
cipation measure  was  a  deadly  blow  at  the  rebellion,  and 
operated  only  in  rebel  States,  not  in  loyal  slave  States,  opposi- 
tion to  it  could  have  had  no  motive  but  that  of  sympathy 
with  the  rebellion.  An  effort  to  "table"  this  proclamation  of 
hope  to  the  rebels  was  defeated. 

On  the  next  day,  the  15th,  resolutions  were  offered  declar- 
ing that  "the  creation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  a 
breach  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia"  (as  if  any  obligation 
rested  upon  the  Government  to  regard  the  Constitution  of  a 
State  in  active  and  implacable  hostility  to  it,  after  the  State 
itself  had  repudiated  that  Constitution  and  adopted  another) 
— "and  of  the  Nation,  and  betrays  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  Administration  and  the  majority  in  Congress" — both  sup- 
porting the  war — "to  set  aside  the  Constitution  and  establish 
upon  the  common  ruins  of  the  Union  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  a  revolutionary  government,  monarchical  and  mili- 
tary in  its  character,  and  in  which  all  the  great  guarantees  of 
civil  liberty  will  be  known  no  more  forever";  that  a  national 
convention  of  all  the  States  should  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, to  adjust  our  national  difficulties;  and  that  there  should 
be  "a  cessation  of  hostilities"  to  allow  such  a  convention  to  be 
held.  Of  course,  the  supporters  of  these  resolutions  knew, 
just  as  well  as  did  the  rebels  themselves,  that  "a  cessation 
of  hostilities"  would  be  used,  and  could  be  offered,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  renew  strength  for  the  war  against  the 
Government.  A  motion  to  lay  them  on  the  table  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  61  to  30. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  same  body,  another  resolution 
was  offered  instructing  our  Senators  and  requesting  our  Rep- 
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resentatives  in  Congress,  to  take  measures  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities, and  to  call  a  National  Convention. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  same  House,  as  stated  in  the 
"Brevier  Reports,"  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  "con- 
demning the  war,  but  not  the  rebellion^''''  which,  instead  of 
being  peremptorily  and  indignantly  rejected,  was  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 

On  the  day  following,  the  16th,  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens 
of  Sullivan  county  was  presented  In  the  same  body,  and 
referred — not  spurned,  as  any  loyal  body  would  have  spurned 
it — urging  that  ''not  one  man  nor  one  dollar,  be  voted  to 
prosecute  this  infernal  abolition  war." 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  same  House,  a  series  of  resolutions 
was  offered,  declaring  that  "he  who  is  not  for  his  country, 
and  his  whole  country,  under  all  circumstances,  is  against  his 
country";  that  "any  word,  act,  or  deed,  which  is  calculated 
to  create  divisions  and  dissensions  in  the  North,  and  please 
the  rebels,  should  be  condemned  and  discouraged  by  every 
patriot  in  the  land";  and  that  "the  House  heartily  sanctions 
and  indorses  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  last  speech  made 
by  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  Chicago,  Illinois."  The 
House,  instead  of  adopting  so  plain  a  declaration  of  fidelity 
to  the  Government  as  this,  referred  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations,  and  refused  to  indorse  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Douglas. 

On  the  same  day  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  declaring 
that  "the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  only  about 
120,000  smaller  than  that  of  Indiana,  had  been  required  to 
furnish  only  60,000  soldiers,  while  Indiana  had  furnished 
102,700";  that  "the  draft  had  been  rigidly  and  mercilessly 
enforced  In  Indiana,  while  It  was  not  yet  completed  In  Massa- 
chusetts"; and  demanding  of  Congress  an  Inquiry  Into  the 
causes  of  "this  discrimination  in  favor  of  Massachusetts." 
There  could  be  no  other  motive  for  this  declaration  and 
demand  than  a  purpose  to  excite  hostility  to  Massachusetts, 
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as  a  State  favored  at  our  expense,  and  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, as  willing  to  show  such  favoritism — for  the  state- 
ments were  monstrous  and  notorious  falsehoods.  The  draft 
had  not  been  "mercilessly"  enforced  here,  as  everybody  knew, 
for  there  were  only  17,899  men  drafted  in  the  State  during  the 
whole  war,  and  up  to  January,  1863,  only  3,001  had  been 
drafted — the  State's  quota  having  been  made  up  of  volun- 
teers almost  entirely.^  Massachusetts,  as  shown  by  a  detailed 
statement,  made  by  Governor  Andrew,  had  furnished,  in 
proportion,  as  many  men  as  Indiana,  allowing  for  the  large 
number  of  her  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  the  Navy,  serving 
the  country  quite  as  efficiently  as  they  could  In  the  army.  On 
the  second  reading,  attempts  were  made  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  statements  as  to  the  action  of  Massachusetts, 
and  to  strike  out  the  false  declaration  as  to  the  "merciless 
enforcement  of  the  draft"  here,  but  all  were  instantly  voted 
down.  A  more  conspicuous  exhibition  of  mean  spite  and 
malignant  disloyalty  could  not  have  been  made,  and  can  not 
be  found  In  the  records  of  any  nation  on  the  globe.  On  the 
7th  of  February,  the  resolution  failed  for  want  of  a  constitu- 
tional majority,  the  vote  standing  forty-two  for  to  eighteen 
against  it. 

On  the  same  day,  a  joint  resolution,  with  a  preamble,  was 
introduced  in  the  same  body,  declaring  that  "those  Invested 
with  authority  were  unable  to  compose  the  differences  and 
avert  the  disasters  of  the  country,"  and,  therefore,  a  National 
Convention  should  be  called,  to  be  held  in  Louisville,  on  the 
4th  of  July  following,  "to  take  into  consideration  such  meas- 

*  Indiana's  draftees  and  volunteers  were  as  follows   [Terrell]: 

Drafted  men  and  substitutes,  call  of  August  4,  1862  3,001 

Drafted  men  and  substitutes,  call  of  July  18,  1864  12,474 

Drafted  men  and  substitutes,  call  of  December  19,  1864 2,424 

Total  drafted  men  and  substitutes  during  the  war  17,899 

Total  volunteers  furnished   by  the   state   during  the   war  190,438 

GRAND  TOTAL 208,367 
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ures  as  may  best  promote  peace  among  the  people  and  union 
among  the  States";  that  the  President  "should  cause  hostilities 
to  cease  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  of  April  until  the 
first  Monday  in  August  next,  if  compatible  with  public 
safety";  that  the  voters  of  each  legislative  district  should,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  April,  elect  delegates  to  meet  at  Indian- 
apolis on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May;  and  that  such  convention 
of  State  delegates  should  elect  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention. 

On  Monday,  the  19th,  a  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
offered  in  the  House,  declaring  it  to  be  "manifest  that  peace 
could  never  be  restored  by  the  sword,  and  that  a  continuance 
of  the  war,  under  the  present  policy  of  the  Administration, 
must  eventuate  in  the  utter  ruin  and  decay  of  our  free,  re- 
nowned and  mighty  Nation,"  and  that  "the  seceded  States 
should  be  received  back  into  the  Union  on  a  liberal  compro- 
mise, granting  them  ungrudgingly  all  their  constitutional 
rights  and  guarantees  as  equal,  independent  and  sovereign 
States,  with  such  additional  safeguards  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  them  in  those  rights."  Giving  "additional  guaran- 
tees" to  States  which  had  thrown  away  what  they  already 
had,  and  were  fighting  to  destroy  all  that  the  loyal  States  had, 
will  strike  most  men  of  average  brains  as  being  about  as 
"liberal"  as  the  most  cowardly  or  treacherous  men  anywhere 
could  ask. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  same  body,  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced against  the  policy  pursued  "in  this  unnatural  civil  war," 
that  is,  "unnatural"  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  as  ^^re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution,  and  in  open  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  several  States,"  and  declaring  that  the  House 
was  "opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  any  war,  the  objects  of 
which  are  to  interfere  with  domestic  relations,"  that  is,  with 
slavery. 

On  the  27th  a  series  of  preambles  and  resolutions  was 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  declaring  that  "the  present  civil 
war"  was  forced  upon  the  country  "by  the  wicked  and  fa- 
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natical  factions  of  the  North  and  South" — thus  laying  no 
more  blame  upon  those  who  began  the  war  than  upon  those 
who  did  not; — that  "it  was  filling  the  land  with  widows  and 
orphans" — "bankrupting  the  Government  and  oppressing  the 
people  with  taxation  beyond  their  ability  to  bear" — "destroy- 
ing the  productive  industry  of  the  laboring  man" — "filling 
the  Northern  section  with  a  vagabond  and  servile  race  to 
compete  with,  or  prey  upon,  the  industry  of  the  white  man" — 
"imposing  unequal  burdens  and  commercial  restrictions  upon 
diliferent  portions  of  the  North,  sapping  the  foundations  of 
religion,  morality  and  public  virtue;  corrupting  rulers;  de- 
stroying personal  liberty  under  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity; 
and  obliterating  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  spirit  of 
nationality  and  brotherhood";  that  "war  is  no  remedy  for 
disunion";  and  that  "under  the  present  and  recent  policy  of 
the  Cabinet  at  Washington  arms  can  never  restore  the 
Union."  Therefore,  in  view  of  these  declarations,  it  was  re- 
solved that  "we  are  opposed  to  a  war  for  the  liberation  of 
slaves,  and,  while  that  policy  is  maintained  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  highest  dictates  of  patriotism  impel  us  to  withhold 
from  it  our  support."  ("Patriotism"  that  would  leave  the 
Government  unsupported,  that  rebellion  might  destroy  it, 
rather  than  see  four  millions  of  slaves  set  free,  and  given  the 
right  to  their  own  bodies,  families  and  labor,  is  a  product 
unknown  to  any  age  or  country  but  this.)  It  was  also  resolved, 
that  "no  Union  can  be  maintained  until  fanaticism  on  the 
negro  question,  North  and  South,  Is  eradicated";  that  "the 
people  of  the  North  must  yield  up  the  heresy  of  Abolitionism 
or  the  blessings  of  the  Union" ;  "Abolitionism  and  the  Union 
are  incompatible";  "Abolitionism  is  moral  treason";  "No 
patriot  can  be  an  Abohtlonist."  The  North  is  told  what  it 
must  yield  to  preserve  the  Union,  but  nothing  is  said  of  what 
the  South  must  yield.  "Abolitionism  Is  moral  treason,"  but 
nothing  is  said  of  the  treason  of  capturing  mints,  arsenals  and 
forts,  confiscating  Northern  debts,  or  demanding  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  Into  territory  made  forever  free  by  solemn 
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compact.  The  Union,  we  are  left  to  infer,  is  incompatible  with 
Northern  fanaticism,  but  entirely  compatible  with  Southern 
fanaticism.  Northern  extremes  of  sentiment  are  "moral 
treason,"  but  Southern  extremes  are  merely  injudicious  out- 
bursts of  patriotic  feeling.  It  was  also  resolved  "that  the 
interests  of  the  white  race,  as  well  as  the  black,  demand  that 
the  condition  and  locality  of  the  latter  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  a  war,  or  legislation,  or  Presidential  procla- 
mation, to  free  the  negroes  are  acts  of  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  wicked  disregard  of  the  people's 
voice,  and  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  should  be 
constitutionally  resisted  by  an  outraged  people."  It  was  also 
resolved  that  "the  accursed  system  of  arrests" — for  aiding  the 
rebellion — "shall  cease  in  the  State,"  and  the  Legislature  de- 
clares the  "unalterable  determination"  to  maintain  the  rights 
invaded  by  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
by  the  consequent  interference  with  rebel  spies  and  sympa- 
thizers, "at  every  hazard  of  blood  and  treasure."  It  was 
finally  resolved,  that  our  Congressmen  be  urged  and  in- 
structed, "First,  To  procure  an  armistice  of  at  least  six 
months  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  probability  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Union;  Second,  To  pass  a  law 
calling  a  convention  of  all  the  States  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  country  and  to  devise  some  plan  of  settlement  by  which 
the  Union  shall  be  restored."  The  "six  months'  armistice" 
would  enable  the  rebels  to  recover  from  their  losses,  and 
prepare  for  a  more  vigorous  war,  while  it  would  keep  up  the 
expenses  without  result  and  depress  the  spirit  of  the  North. 
It  was  just  the  thing  the  rebels  wanted. 

On  the  29th,  in  the  Senate,  a  fresh  encouragement  of  the 
rebels  was  introduced,  which  declared,  "that  it  was  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  to 
proclaim,  and,  we  therefore,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  demand,  the  establishment  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable of  an  armistice,  to  the  end  that  a  convention  of  all  the 
States  may  be  held  for  the  adjustment  of  our  national  diffi- 
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culties" ;  also,  "that  Congress  should  labor  to  provide  for 
such  a  convention,"  and  in  the  event  that  Congress  fails  to 
provide  for  such  a  convention,  "we  hereby,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Indiana,  invite  each  and  every  State  in  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  including  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  to 
meet  delegates  from  the  State  of  Indiana  in  convention  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  first  Monday,  being  the  first  day 
of  June,  1863,  each  State  to  send  as  many  delegates  as  shall 
equal  the  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress"; that,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  objects, 
there  should  be  elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  thirteen 
delegates  from  the  State  at  large  to  represent  Indiana  in 
that  convention,  unless  Congress  should  provide  for  such  a 
convention,  in  which  case  the  delegates  should  represent  the 
State  in  the  latter  convention;  and  that  if  Congress  should 
not  provide  for  a  convention  the  delegates  should  be  paid  five 
dollars  per  day,  and  five  cents  per  mile  of  travel,  from  the 
State  Treasury.  The  only  feature  that  distinguishes  this  from 
the  other  propositions  for  a  National  Convention  is,  that  it 
provides  for  the  inauguration  of  a  government,  in  derogation 
and  defiance  of  the  Constitutional  Government;  takes  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  and  the 
President  and  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  a  body  unknown 
to  any  law,  and  thus  overturns  the  Constitution  and  the 
Government. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  more  determined  adherents  of  the 
rebel  cause  acted  may  be  judged  from  some  of  the  declarations 
made  in  the  debate  on  February  10  upon  a  proposition  of  the 
loyal  members  to  create  a  committee  to  adjust  differences 
and  secure  harmonious  action  on  two  points:  First.  The  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  Governor.  Second.  The  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  the  status  of  Indiana  as  connected  therewith. 
One  member  said:  "This  proposition  came  from  the  wrong 
quarter.  It  reminded  him  of  the  fable  of  the  rooster  and  the 
horses.    The  rooster  said,  'Gentlemen,  don't  let  us  tread  on 
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each  other's  toes.'  //  the  minority  don't  want  the  majority 
to  tread  on  their  toes,  let  them  get  out  of  the  wayT  Another 
said,  the  proposition  was  idle,  "because  it  was  very  well  under- 
stood by  the  majority  what  they  would  do  and  the  time  when 
it  would  be  done.  The  Committee  would  tend  to  delay 
action."  Another  said,  "The  resolution  was  the  height  of 
tomfoolery.  The  views  of  both  parties  were  known.  They 
could  never  agree  on  any  important  question."^  That  is,  the 
disloyal  element  would  never  agree  as  to  the  loyal  status  of 
Indiana  in  the  war,  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  Governor,  whose  office  as  Military  Com- 
mander-in-Chief it  had  already  been  repeatedly  declared 
should  be  taken  from  him,  for  these  were  the  only  questions 
the  Committee  were  to  consider.  But  the  resolute  rebel  sym- 
pathizers could  not  carry  all  their  associates  with  them  and 
the  proposition  was  adopted. 

On  the  27th  of  February  resolutions  were  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  declaring  that  the  session  was 
nearly  over  and  that  prompt  action  must  be  taken  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and,  therefore,  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations  were  instructed  to  report, 
on  the  4th  of  March  following,  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  for 
a  National  Convention;  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  behalf  of  such  a  convention;  "against  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  for  another  day,  or  another  hour,  while  the 
President  adheres  to  his  abolition  policy";  and  that  "Indiana 
will  not  willingly  furnish  another  man  or  another  dollar  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  wicked  and  unnatural  war  (if 
the  Administration  is  determined  to  further  wage  it  in  spite 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people) ,  unless  it  be  explicitly  understood 
that  It  shall  be  waged  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
with  all  the  rights,  dignity  and  equality  of  the  States  unim- 
paired." 

*  Brevier  Legislative  Reports,  compiled  by  Ariel  and  William  H.  Drapier, 
1863,  pp.  133,  134. 
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Action  in  Regard  to  Soldiers — On  the  16th  of  January,  a 
joint  resolution  was  introduced  proposing  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  so  as  to  allow  soldiers  in  the  field  to 
vote.  On  the  4th  of  February,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  the  proposition  had  been  referred,  reported  that  it  was 
"inexpedient,"  and  the  soldiers  were  disfranchised,  during  the 
time  of  their  perilous  service,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  ?>2>. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  House  stating  that  "the  Government  had  failed  to  pay 
the  soldiers  the  small  pittance  which  they  have  so  richly 
earned,  while  the  officers  over  them,  as  a  general  thing,  have 
been  promptly  paid,  and  thus  enabled  to  indulge  in  all  manner 
of  luxury,  while  the  poor,  helpless  privates  are  compelled  to 
suffer  privations  and  want,"  and  that  "Governor  Morton 
and  President  Lincoln  had  seemingly  lost  all  sympathy  and 
regard  for  white  men  in  the  ranks,  who  are  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  their  country,  and  give  their  entire  sympathy  to  the 
negroes  of  the  South,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
regard  with  apparent  indifference  their  great  neglect  and  many 
complaints,"  and  demanding  prompt  payment  for  the  men, 
and  a  "cessation  of  the  discrepancy  In  favor  of  the  oflScers." 
Like  the  Massachusetts  resolutions,  these  statements  were 
manufactured  purposely  and  obviously  to  excite  the  hatred 
of  the  soldiers  against  their  officers,  and  to  prejudice  them 
against  the  Government.  More  impudent  falsehoods  were 
never  published  or  uttered.  Portions  of  the  army  were  not 
well  paid,  simply  because  paymasters  frequently  could  not 
safely  get  to  the  more  advanced  positions.  But  In  such  cases, 
officers  and  men  were  alike  unpaid,  and  the  fact  was  well 
known  to  every  member  of  the  Legislature  and  to  the  author 
of  these  resolutions. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  a  joint  resolution,  previously 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  opposing  the  arming  of  negroes 
against  the  rebels,  was  reported  back  from  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  pass.  It 
declared  that  "the  people  of  the  State  had  over  and  over  again 
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decided  against  any  interference  with  slavery."  A  motion  was 
made  to  amend  this  statement,  as  it  now  applied  to  a  state 
of  WAR,  and  the  people  of  Indiana  had  never  decided  that,  in 
case  of  war,  slavery  should  not  be  interfered  with.  This 
motion  was  voted  down  by  twenty-five  to  nineteen,  thus 
making  emphatic  the  judgment  of  the  supporters  of  the  reso- 
lution that  even  in  zvar,  and  when  employed  to  the  utmost 
against  the  Government  and  the  Union,  slavery  was  to  be 
sacred  from  any  interference  by  those  it  was  used  to  destroy. 
If  any  attitude  of  equal  servility  to  an  institution  so  infamous 
as  slavery  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  all  history — making  slav- 
ery so  sacred  that  even  when  employed  in  war  against  us,  and 
when  all  other  property  would  be  taken  without  hesitation,  IT 
must  be  preserved — it  must  be  when  more  of  the  world's  his- 
tory is  discovered  than  anybody  has  yet  learned.  A  motion  to 
add  to  the  resolution  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a  "vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war"  was  amended  by  the  condition  that 
"the  President  shall  immediately  withdrazu  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation."  That  is,  the  disloyal  element  of  the  Senate 
would  not  sustain  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  unless  the 
President  would  leave  slavery  safe,  sacred,  and  uninjured,  let 
it  do  what  it  might  against  the  Union.  This  scandalous  amend- 
ment, and  complete  nullification  of  the  declaration  in  favor 
of  the  war,  was  adopted  by  twenty-four  to  eighteen.  But  all 
this,  as  devotedly  subservient  to  the  rebellion  as  it  could  be, 
was  not  enough.  A  proposition  was  made  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  by  declaring:  1st.  "That  notwithstanding  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  some  of  the 
war  measures  of  the  Administration,  yet  the  State  of  Indiana, 
without  distinction  of  party,  still  unwavering  in  her  devotion 
to  the  National  Government,  again  reiterates  her  pledges  of 
fidelity  to  the  common  cause,  and  will  with  all  her  energies, 
with  all  her  power,  and  all  her  means,  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  war  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  restore  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
same   is   not  prosecuted  for   any  sectional,   political   or   anti- 
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slavery  purpose."  2d.  "That  our  Congressmen  be  requested  to 
vote  for  all  laws  having  the  effect  to  lighten  the  labor,  protect 
the  health,  and  save  the  lives  of  white  soldiers,  by  employing 
acclimated  persons  of  African  descent  wherever  their  services 
can  be  made  useful  and  safe,  having  proper  regard  to  their 
capacity,  previous  relation  to  the  whites,  and  the  antipathies 
of  race,  condition  and  color,  in  framing  such  laws."  And  this, 
because  it  declared  for  a  steady  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
suppression  of — not  compromise  with — the  rebellion,  and  be- 
cause it  demanded  the  employment  of  negroes  where  their 
services  could  save  the  lives  or  health  of  white  soldiers,  was 
voted  dozvn  by  24  to  20. 

On  the  13th,  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution against  employing  negroes  in  the  army,  by  declaring — 
1st.  "That  the  negro  troops  should  be  employed  in  depart- 
ments separate  from  white";  and  2d.  "That  no  rank  higher 
than  Captain  should  be  conferred  upon  persons  of  African 
descent,  nor  should  such  persons,  in  any  instance,  be  placed  in 
command  over  white  men."  But  even  this  exceedingly  moderate 
approval  of  the  employment  of  negro  soldiers  was  too  much 
for  those  who  objected  to  any  means  of  resistance  to  the  re- 
bellion, and  it  was  voted  down  by  25  to  20. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  the  disloyal  element  exhibited  its 
feelings  toward  the  soldiers  in  another  and  still  more  offensive 
form.  The  news  of  the  efforts  already  spoken  of,  to  bring 
about  an  armistice,  and  a  convention  to  end  the  war  by  com- 
promise with  enemies  who  had  made  the  war  without  provoca- 
tion, had  reached  the  army.  The  soldiers  knew,  as  well  as  did 
the  legislators  who  made  the  propositions,  that  the  effect  of 
an  armistice  would  be  to  give  the  rebels  the  chance  to  strength- 
en themselves,  and  to  renew  the  war  with  greater  advantages, 
and  they  held  meetings,  and,  as  citizens  of  the  State  as  well  as 
soldiers,  denounced  such  efforts.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Sixth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty-Second,  Twenty-Ninth, 
Thirty-Second,  Thirty-Fourth,  Thirty-Seventh,  Thirty-Ninth, 
Fortieth,     Forty-Second,     Forty-Fourth,     Fifty-First,     Fifty- 
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Seventh,  Fifty-Eighth,  Seventy-Second,  Seventy-Third,  Sev- 
enty-Fifth, Seventy-Ninth,  Eighty-Second,  Eighty-Sixth,  and 
One  Hundred  and  First  regiments,  were  presented  in  the 
Senate  on  the  1 2th. ^  They  were  immediately  assailed  by  the 
disloyal  element  as  having  been  concocted  at  home  and  sent  to 
the  army,  but  were  finally  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Relations,  The  resolutions  from  the  Sixty-Sixth  and 
Ninety-Third  regiments,*^  at  Corinth,  were  treated  still  more 
harshly.  It  was  moved  "to  reject  them";  "to  reject  the  whole 
batch";  "they  were  an  insult  to  all  who  favored  an  armis- 
tice." The  memorial,  with  the  resolutions,  ivas  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  28  to  18,  as  disrespectful,  because  it  denounced  as 
"traitors"  those  who  proposed  to  give  the  rebels,  by  an 
armistice,  four,  five,  or  six  months  for  recuperation.  The 
petition  of  disloyal  men  of  Sullivan  county,  which  denounced 
the  war  as  an  "infernal  abolition  war,"  and  begged  "that 
not  one  man  nor  one  dollar  be  voted  to  prosecute  it,"  was 
deemed  respectful,  and  kindly  referred  to  a  committee. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  preamble,  with  resolutions,  was  introduced,  reciting  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Indiana  Regiment  had  been 
held  a  short  time  before  near  Stratford  Court  House,  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  it  had  been  declared  that  two  propositions  for 
an  armistice  and  a  national  convention,  already  set  forth  in 
this  report,  both  introduced  in  the  Senate,  one  on  the  27th 
and  the  other  on  the  29th  of  January,  "were  nothing  less  than 
treason,"  and  offering  their  services  to  the  Governor  to  en- 
force the  law  against  such  conduct.  The  resolutions  of  the 
House  denounced  those  of  the  regiment  as  "introducing  party 
divisions  in  their  most  offensive  forms";  "fomenting  insub- 
ordination and  tending  to  produce  civil  war  at  home";  and 
requested  information  of  the  Governor  whether  he  approved 
them,  and  whether  similar  offers  had  been  made  by  others. 

'^  These  resolutions  and  memorials  are  given  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Ap- 
pendix, Docs.  1+7,  148:352-55. 

''Ibid.,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  149:355-56. 
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As  a  censure  on  the  action  of  the  regiment,  the  House  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  50  to  29. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  memorials  were  presented  in 
the  Senate  from  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Indiana  Regi- 
ments, protesting  against  the  attempt,  then  in  progress  in 
the  Legislature,  to  take  from  the  Governor  all  military  power 
and  subject  him  to  a  council  of  men  opposed  to  the  war;  also 
protesting  against  an  armistice,  and  denouncing  the  encour- 
agement of  desertion.  They  were  severely  censured  as  in- 
sults to  the  Legislature  and  the  offspring  of  minds  "preju- 
diced against  the  members."  "Prejudice"  there  doubtless 
was,  of  exactly  that  kind  to  which  the  counsel  for  a  felon  al- 
luded in  his  defense  when  he  said,  "He  could  not  expect  a 
favorable  verdict,  for  the  evidence  had  prejudiced  the  jury 
against  his  client." 

Effect  of  these  Efforts — Little  direct  effect  was  produced 
by  any  of  these  disloyal  efforts  in  the  Legislature,  for  none 
were  completed  into  formal  legislative  acts.  It  is  doubtful 
indeed  if  any  expectation  was  seriously  entertained  of  ac- 
complishing a  direct  result.  The  real  object,  and  that  which 
was  accomplished,  lay  aside  from  the  obvious  and  natural 
effect  of  such  measures.  It  was  the  assurance  to  the  rebels  of 
sympathy  in  the  North,  which  could  be  depended  upon  to  ob- 
struct the  loyal  action  of  State  governments;  to  decry  and 
denounce  every  effort  to  prosecute  the  war;  to  weaken  the 
army  by  exciting  enmity  between  officers  and  privates;  to 
alarm  the  people  by  fears  of  the  hopelessness  of  crushing 
the  rebellion  by  force;  and  to  encourage  secret  organizations 
for  resisting  the  laws  in  support  of  the  war.  This  was  ac- 
complished. There  were  some  thirty  or  forty  propositions, 
in  one  form  or  another,  denouncing  the  war,  or  the  measures 
of  the  Government  to  prosecute  it,  or  to  protect  itself  from 
treason  at  home,  made  during  the  session;  and  not  one,  fav- 
oring the  war,  condemning  the  rebellion  or  sympathizing  with 
the  Government,  came  from  any  member  of  the  disloyal 
faction.    Those   that   were   offered   by   loyal   members   were 
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voted  down,  or  thrown  aside.  This  action  was  full  of  consol- 
ation and  encouragement  to  the  rebels  at  Richmond.  They 
saw  even  more  hope  In  it  than  they  did  In  the  "situation"  at 
VIcksburg,  or  In  the  East,  hopeful  as  they  seemed  at  that 
time,  the  "winter  of  our  discontent,"  as  It  might  with  sadly 
just  emphasis  be  called.  The  Richmond  JVhig  of  February 
11th,  about  two  weeks  after  the  Introduction  of  the  two  lead- 
ing propositions  for  an  armistice  and  national  convention, 
those  in  the  Senate  of  the  27th  and  29th  of  January,  said  of 
them: 

We  copy  elsewhere  an  article,  from  an  Indianapolis  paper,  with  two 
sets  of  resolutions,  which  have  been  laid  before  the  Indiana  Legislature. 
The  paper  from  which  we  copy  (the  Journal)  is  violently  Republican. 
It  pronounces  the  resolutions  an  ordinance  of  secession.  They  have 
very  much  that  flavor.  They  are  intensely  bitter  against  the  war  and 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  waged,  and  urge  an  armistice  of  six  months, 
and  a  national  convention  to  settle  all  difficulties.  In  one  set  it  is  pro- 
posed, if  the  convention  is  not  held,  that  Indiana  shall  act  for  herself. 
The  furious  denunciation  of  the  resolutions  by  the  Republican  papers, 
constitutes  their  best  recommendation,  and  argues  a  redeeming  spirit 
among  the  people  of  the  North  West.  We  of  the  Confederate  States 
should  do  what  is  possible  to  encourage  the  growth  and  ascendancy  of 
that  spirit. 

In  December,  just  before  the  Legislature  met  (but  when 
the  spirit  which  would  control  it,  was  fully  understood,  all 
over  the  country)  Jefferson  Davis  said  In  a  speech  at  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  "out  of  this  victory  (that  which  Bragg  was 
expected  to  gain  at  Murfreesboro)  Is  to  come  that  dissatis- 
faction in  the  Northwest,  which  will  drive  our  enemies  from 
power  in  that  section.  And  then  we  see  In  the  future  the  dawn : 
first,  separation  of  the  Northwest  from  the  Eastern  States, 
the  discord  among  them,  which  will  paralyze  the  power  of 
both;  THEN  for  us,  future  peace  and  prosperity." 

In  the  Rebel  Congress,  the  Information  of  the  disloyal  at- 
titude of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Indiana  and 
the  other  Northwestern  States,  was  welcomed  as  better  news 
than  any  victory  In  the  field.   Henry  S.  Foote,  rebel  Senator 
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from  Tennessee,  introduced  resolutions  of  congratulation  up- 
on the  pleasing  prospect  thus  afforded  the  rebellion,  declaring 
that  the  rebel  Congress  '^sympathized  most  kindly,  with  those 
who  have  brought  about  this  change  in  the  North."  They  al- 
so kindly  held  out  offers  of  peace  to  such  States  as  should 
separate  from  New  England  and  unite  with  the  South. 

Expressions  of  pleasure  at  the  sympathy  exhibited  by  our 
Legislature,  and  by  others,  and  in  other  modes,  with  the  re- 
bellion, were  common  in  rebel  papers  and  upon  rebel  tongues 
at  this  time,  and  the  extracts  quoted  here  are  but  samples  of 
hundreds.  The  confidence  derived  from  such  assurances,  that 
sooner  or  later,  by  political  if  not  military  successes,  the  re- 
bellion would  be  completed,  was  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
to  protract  the  war.  Even  when  the  storm  of  disaster  that 
swept  over  the  rebel  States  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  killed 
all  hope  of  military  success,  it  left  green  and  growing  the 
hope  of  the  final  ascendancy  of  those  who  had  so  frequently 
and  heartily  encouraged  them  to  persevere.  They  had  little 
to  expect  from  their  armies,  but  they  had  much  to  expect 
from  a  majority  in  Congress,  disaffected  and  disloyal  like  the 
majority  in  our  Legislature.  And  such  a  majority  might  be 
secured.  It  was  not  impossible.  It  was  not  even  improbable; 
for  at  the  same  time  the  disloyal  element  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  our  Legislature,  it  came  within  a  very  few  votes  of 
obtaining  command  of  Congress.  If  we  can  conceive  of  such 
a  majority  in  Congress  as  that  which  in  our  Legislature  de- 
clared that  "if  the  slaves  of  rebels  were  interfered  with  they 
would  not  vote  a  dollar  or  a  man  to  prosecute  the  war"; 
which  respectfully  referred  to  a  committee  a  petition  of  ci- 
vilians declaring  the  war  "an  infernal  abolition  war";  which 
contemptuously  rejected  a  resolution  of  soldiers  declaring  it 
treason  to  offer  an  armistice  to  the  rebels;  and  which  at- 
tempted to  take  the  military  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  men,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  sworn  members  of  a  secret  treasonable  society, 
we  may  easily  conceive  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  in  a  week 
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would  have  terminated  in  the  usurpation  of  military  power 
by  a  rebel  sympathizing  committee  of  Congress,  and  in  the 
surrender  to  the  rebels  of  our  Government  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  theirs,  with  New  England  excluded.  Therefore,  the 
rebels  had  a  better  hope  behind  than  that  which  Meade 
scotched  at  Gettysburg,  and  Grant  crushed  at  Vicksburg. 
That  hope  they  owed  to  the  spirit  which  appeared  and  spoke 
in  no  equivocal  language  in  the  action  of  the  Indiana  Legis- 
lature of  1863,  which  has  just  been  set  forth.  Two  years  of 
our  struggle,  and  of  our  monstrous  expenses,  are  due  to  that 
action,  and  to  that  of  other  bodies  similarly  inspired.  If  there 
had  been  no  disloyal  faction,  and  no  sympathizing  language 
in  the  North  in  and  before  the  Summer  of  1863;  if  all  had 
been  resolute  to  crush  the  rebellion;  no  sane  mind  can  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  the  war  would  have  continued  till  the 
fall.  That  it  did  continue  is  the  act  as  much  of  the  rebel  sym- 
pathizers of  the  Indiana  Legislature  and  its  adherents  and 
affiliated  bodies,  as  of  the  rebels  themselves. 

Efforts  to  Deprive  the  Governor  of  Military  Poiver — The 
encouragement  given  to  the  rebellion  by  repeated  declara- 
tions of  opposition  to  the  war,  and  of  a  desire  to  terminate 
it  by  any  concessions  that  would  satisfy  the  rebels,  was  not 
to  be  left  unsupported  by  more  practical  measures  of  obstruc- 
tion. Throughout  the  election  contest  of  1862,  intimations 
were  frequently  given  by  confident  or  indiscreet  sympathizers 
with  the  rebellion,  that  if  they  were  successful  the  military 
power  of  the  State  would  be  placed  in  hands  that  would  use 
it  differently  from  what  Governor  Morton  had  done.  "His 
tyranny,"  as  they  termed  his  energetic  support  of  the  war, 
"should  be  ended  and  the  people  left  free  to  say  and  do  what 
they  pleased,"  that  is,  that  resistance,  by  word  or  deed,  to 
the  war,  should  be  no  more  restrained  than  loyal  and  cordial 
support  of  it.  Secret  societies,  which  had  been  in  process  of 
formation  for  months  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  it  was  uni- 
versally believed,  were  to  be  made  the  depositories  of  the 
State  arms  and  constitute  the  force  of  the  new  military  dis- 
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pensation.  The  existence  of  these  societies  was  not  denied 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature^  but  it  was  alleged 
that  they  were  formed  only  for  "home  protection"  against 
"arbitrary  arrests,"  and,  as  was  frequently  and  publicly  de- 
clared before,  "to  protect  themselves  from  the  tax  and  the 
draft."  As  organizations,  if  not  in  opposition,  at  least  not 
in  sympathy,  with  the  war  or  the  Government,  their  existence 
was  admitted  both  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  and  was 
as  well  known  as  the  existence  of  the  war  itself.  The  Grand 
Jury  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  the  Summer  of 
1862,  ascertained  from  the  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  witnesses,  who  admitted  their  membership,  that  these  so- 
cieties were  more  flagrantly  disloyal  than  popular  suspicion 
had  conjectured,  and  their  report*  of  the  4th  of  August  of 
that  year  startled  the  State  with  indisputable  evidence  that 
combinations  of  traitors,  sworn  to  resist  the  war  and  every 
means  to  prosecute  it,  undermined  nearly  every  community. 
The  delivery  of  the  State  arms  to  such  men  and  their  employ- 
ment in  the  military  duties  which  might  be  required  at  home 
or  on  the  border  during  the  war  would  be  equivalent  to  tak- 
ing Indiana  out  of  the  national  ranks  and  disabling  her  for  all 
loyal  action.  While  Governor  Morton  retained  the  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  such  a  measure,  or  any  meas- 
ure not  in  hearty  support  of  the  war,  would  be  impossible. 
To  take  that  power  from  him  was,  therefore,  a  necessary  step 
to  any  policy  which  contemplated  making  the  State  an  ef- 
fective as  well  as  sympathetic  supporter  of  the  rebellion. 
While  he  remained  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  depository 
of  military  authority,  it  was  very  certain  that  there  would 
be  no  failure  or  relaxation  of  the  exertions  which  had  al- 
ready won  for  the  State  and  himself  a  very  high  and  enviable 
standing  in  the  records  of  the  war.  His  promptitude,  resolu- 
tion,  and  sagacity  would  beat  down  disloyal   resistance,   and 

''Brevier  Reports,  1863,  pp.  65,  76,   1+5,  el  passim. 

*  See  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  90:295- 
96. 
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rally  the  people  to  his  side  and  to  renewed  efforts  against  the 
rebellion,  unless  he  could  be  made  a  cipher  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment. As  already  stated,  it  had  been  often  intimated  that 
he  should  be  made  a  cipher,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  6th  of  February,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  disloyal  faction  admitted  that  this  was  the  purpose  of 
the  majority.  A  member  said,  "I  am  informed  that  certain 
members  of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate  were  recently  in 
one  of  the  Northern  counties  of  the  State,  where  the  gen- 
tleman (the  one  alluded  to)  I  understood,  said  he  regarded 
President  Lincoln  and  Governor  Morton  as  despots  and 
tyrants  worse  than  those  of  Austria."  The  gentleman  an- 
swered, "That's  so."  The  other  resumed,  "I  also  understood 
that  they  (the  majority),  as  far  as  the  Executive  of  this  State 
is  concerned,  intended  to  shear  him  of  his  power  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Military  Board,  who  would  take  the  military 
power  out  of  his  hands."  The  gentleman  answered,  "That 
is  nearly  correct.''''^  The  purpose  of  the  disloyal  element  of 
the  Legislature,  and  of  the  disloyal  secret  societies,  was  thus 
well  and  widely  known.  Consequently,  no  one  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  resolution  had  been  adopted  in  the  House  in- 
structing the  Military  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  so  amending  the  Militia  Law  as  to  place  the  military 
power  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the  following 
State  officers:  The  Secretary,  Auditor,  Treasurer  and  Attorney 
General.  One  of  the  members  who  assumed,  and  was  allowed, 
a  sort  of  noisy  prominence  in  the  body,  supported  the  resolu- 
tion by  declaring  that  "he  was  in  favor  of  the  Military  Board 
taking  out  of  the  Governor's  hands  the  military  power.  He 
would  permit  the  Governor  to  be  on  the  Board,  but  would 
put  enough  honest  men  on  it  to  control  it." 

On  the  17th  day  of  February,  bill  No.  221,  with  the  mod- 
est title  of  a  "Bill  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  In- 
diana Militia,  for  a  military  tax,  and  for  other  matters  prop- 

^  Brevier  Reports,   1863,  p.  124. 
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erly  connected  with  the  militia  of  the  State,"  was  introduced 
In  the  House.  Its  title  gave  no  indication  of  Its  real  purpose. 
It  was  the  measure  so  often  threatened,  and  so  Important  to 
the  schemes  of  the  disloyalists,  which  took  from  the  Gover- 
nor all  military  power,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  four  State 
officers,  three  of  whom  were  members  of  a  Secret  Order, 
sworn  to  resist  the  war  and  the  Government,  and  to  assist 
the  rebellion.  By  section  1 1  these  four  State  officers  were 
constituted  a  "Military  Board"  to  "recommend  to  the  Gov- 
ernor suitable  persons  to  be  appointed  officers  of  the  militia, 
but  said  State  officers  were  authorized  to  give  such  persons 
certificates  that  they  had  been  chosen,"  which  certificates 
should  have  all  the  force  and  effect  of  commissions,  until 
commissions  issued  by  the  Governor  be  received."  In  other 
words,  the  certificate  of  the  Board  gave  all  necessary  power 
to  the  officer,  and  the  Governor's  commission  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely. 

This  provision  placed  the  militia  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board.  Section  13  gave  to  the  Generals  created  by  the 
Board,  under  section  11,  the  power  to  disband  regiments  or 
companies  and  take  away  their  arms,  without  the  assent  of 
the  Governor,  in  case  of  insubordination — that  Is,  in  case  a 
regiment  or  company  should  not  recognize  officers  appointed 
by  the  Board,  and  should  recognize  and  obey  those  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  This  provision  enabled  the  creatures  of  the 
Military  Board  to  disband  every  loyal  company  in  the  State, 
and  to  take  their  arms  and  give  them  to  the  secret  organiza- 
tions which  were  to  constitute  the  military  force  under  the 
new  system.  Sections  22  and  23  took  from  the  Governor  all 
control  of  the  State  arms.  The  first  gave  "to  the  staff  of 
the  Major-General,"  a  creature  of  the  Board,  the  power  "to 
call  In  all  the  arms  and  military  accoutrements  belonging  to 
the  State,"  which,  when  called  in,  "should  be  kept  by  the  As- 
sistant Quartermaster  General,  on  the  staff  of  the  Major 
General,"  also  a  creature  of  the  Board.  The  second  required 
that  orders  for  arms  should  be  sent,  not  to  the  Governor,  but 
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"to  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  on  the  staff  of  the  Major 
General,"  another  creature  of  the  Military  Board,  and  "be 
approved  by  the  officers  of  State."  Thus  the  appointment  of 
officers,  the  possession  of  arms,  the  distribution  of  arms,  the 
preservation  or  disbandment  of  companies;  in  fact,  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  State's  military  power,  was  taken  out  of 
the  Governor's  hands,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  men,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  notoriously  sympathizers  with  the 
rebellion.  The  unconstitutionality  of  the  measure  was  not 
only  obvious,  but  was  so  obvious,  so  obtrusive,  that  hardly  a 
pretense  of  constitutionality  was  made  for  it.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tionary project  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  no  impudence  or 
ingenuity  could  make  it  anything  else.  Its  supporters  were  res- 
olute to  drive  it  through.  They  treated  the  earnest  protests 
and  unanswerable  arguments  of  the  loyal  members  as  con- 
temptuously as  they  treated  the  Governor's  message.  As 
soon  as  the  bill  was  read  the  first  time,  it  was  moved  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  read  it  a  second  time,  and  52  to  37  sus- 
tained this  headlong  policy.  But  it  required  two  thirds,  and 
the  second  reading  was  deferred.  On  the  19th  of  February  it 
was  read  the  second  time  and  printed.  It  was  thus  brought 
fully  before  the  public,  and  its  character  was  exposed  every- 
where with  such  effect  that  some  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  majority  assured  Governor  Morton,  and  very  many 
private  citizens,  that  it  should  not  pass.  But  those  who  made 
it  meant  it,  and  did  not  mean  to  drop  it,  and  still  pressed 
its  passage.  It  was  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  audacity 
of  rebel  sympathizers,  that  so  defiant  an  outrage  on  the  Consti- 
tution, perpetrated  in  aid  of  so  causeless  a  rebellion,  should 
be  urged  to  completion  with  but  little  delay,  and  less  apology. 
On  the  25th  of  February,  the  bill  was  considered  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  and  reported  back  to  the  House,  when 
eight  amendments  were  proposed,  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  making  it  constitutional  and  useless.  The  amend- 
ments were  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  S3  to  35.  Then 
an  attempt  was  made  to  refer  it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
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for  examination  of  its  constitutionality.  This  was  voted  down 
by  51  to  30,  and  then  the  gag  of  the  "previous  question"  was 
put  upon  all  debate  by  a  vote  of  S3  to  16.  And  finally  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  a  vote  of  52  to  17. 

This  action  proved  conclusively  the  determination  of  the 
disloyal  faction  to  force  their  revolutionary  project  through 
at  all  hazards.  The  loyal  members  were  too  weak  to  resist 
successfully  by  ordinary  parliamentary  tactics,  and  unless  they 
could  devise  means  more  effective  than  motions,  arguments, 
and  votes,  they  could  expect  nothing  less  than  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernor displaced  by  a  Military  Board,  the  arms  in  the  hands 
of  a  secret  disloyal  Order,  and  the  State's  support  of  the 
war  turned  into  apathy  or  resistance.  The  peril  was  immi- 
nent. The  promises  of  those  who  had  declared  the  bill  should 
not  pass  were  effectually  broken  by  the  vote  that  engrossed 
it.  They  were,  in  all  probability,  never  meant  to  be  kept.  The 
loyal  members  had  but  one  remedy.  They  must  meet  revolu- 
tion in  aid  of  the  rebellion  by  revolution  in  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  accordingly  left  the  hall  of  the  House,  and 
soon  after  left  the  city.  The  House  was  then  without  a  quo- 
rum. They  remained  absent  in  the  city  of  Madison  till  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  thus  defeated  the  attempt  to  turn 
the  State  into  a  rebel  auxiliary.  But,  repeatedly  during  their 
absence,  they  proposed  to  the  disloyal  faction  to  return  and 
complete  whatever  legislation  was  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  State  government,  if  the  Military 
Board  Bill  were  not  pressed.  That  measure,  they  were  re- 
solved, should  not  pass,  and  if  its  supporters  were  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  other  business  to  it,  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done.  If  they  deemed  it  more  important  to  press  a  bill 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  from  the  war  (which  was  the 
sure  effect  and  undoubted  purpose  of  this  bill)  than  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ordinary  wants  and  business  of  the  State,  the 
choice  and  its  responsibility  were  theirs.  They  took  the  re- 
sponsibility. One  of  them,  in  reply  to  a  proposition  to  lay 
aside  the  Military  Bill  and  take  up  other  subjects,  said:  "We 
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shall  do  nothing,  If  these  propositions  are  made  by  authority, 
for  we  will  press  these  measures.  We  will  press  them."^^ 
Each  side  adhered  to  its  course.  The  supporters  of  the  re- 
belHon  would  not  give  up  their  measure.  The  loyal  minority 
would  not  tolerate  it.  Thus  failed,  not  only  the  Military 
Bill,  but  every  other  bill  that  had  not  been  passed  before  the 
retirement  of  the  loyal  members.  Thus  the  bills  making  ap- 
propriations to  carry  on  the  State  government,  to  maintain 
the  asylums  and  the  penitentiaries,  to  pay  hundreds  of  claim- 
ants who  had  done  work  or  furnished  goods  for  the  State, 
all  failed. 

FINANCIAL    EMBARRASSMENTS 

The  failure  of  the  Appropriation  Bills,  which  was  the  di- 
rect effect  of  the  attempt  to  depose  the  Governor,  left  the 
State  in  a  condition  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  in  any  country.  Engaged  in  a  desperate  war,  with 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms,  demands 
were  constantly  made  by  the  General  Government  for  more 
men  to  recruit  or  increase  the  forces  in  the  field.  Secret  or- 
ganizations, sworn  to  resist  and  embarrass  every  effort  for 
the  war,  pervaded  every  county.  Deserters,  under  the  solici- 
tations of  friends  who  promised  them  protection,  came 
skulking  home  by  thousands.  Bands  of  troops  sent  to  arrest 
them  were  resisted,  fired  upon,  or  eluded.  Officers  employed 
in  executing  the  draft  laws  were  openly  mobbed  or  secretly 
murdered.  Local  conflicts  and  collisions  seemed  every  Instant 
on  the  point  of  spreading  Into  a  domestic  war.  Prominent 
speakers  traversed  the  State  and  the  Northwest  denouncing 
the  Government  and  counseling  resistance.  Newspapers  con- 
stantly deepened  and  poisoned  the  irritation  which  the  neces- 
sities of  war  always  create.  Currency  was  falling,  prices  ris- 
ing, and  distress  increasing.  The  war  seemed  to  make  little 
progress,  and  the  end  of  the  gloomy  path  we  were  treading 
appeared,  both  to  sense  and  hope,  far  away.    In  this  condi- 

^°Bre'vier  Reports,  1863,  p.  193. 
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tlon  of  things,  black  and  bloody  enough,  the  Legislature  met, 
and  proceeded  by  scores  of  votes  and  resolutions  to  declare 
its  distrust  of  the  Government,  its  hostility  to  the  war,  and 
its  disposition  to  concede  what  the  rebels  demanded.  This 
was  the  military  "situation."  One  more  difficult  to  measure 
and  provide  for  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  was  more  than 
enough  for  a  strong  and  wise  man  to  carry  the  State  safely 
through  such  a  storm.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  perils,  closing 
in  ahead,  pressing  nearer  on  every  side,  she  was  left  with- 
out means  to  pay  her  debts,  preserve  her  credit,  to  carry  on 
her  most  vital  operations.  To  meet  such  a  crisis,  in  a  civil 
administration  during  such  a  stormy  and  perilous  period  in 
a  military  administration,  is  not  often  given  to  man  to  at- 
tempt, very  rarely  to  accomplish. 

Governor  Morton  met  the  crisis  with  a  decision  and  ener- 
gy that  showed  he  clearly  understood  its  necessities,  and  was 
fully  resolved  to  conquer  them.  The  State  Officers  could  be 
depended  on  for  nothing  but  hindrances  of  whatever  he  at- 
tempted for  the  duty  or  credit  of  the  State.  Money  must  be 
raised  to  maintain  the  Asylums,  or  the  inmates  must  be  sent 
home.  These  institutions,  if  discontinued  for  two  years, 
would  be  nearly  ruined,  and  but  little  less  difficult  to  restore 
than  they  were  to  establish.  The  Penitentiaries  must  be  pro- 
vided for  or  the  convicts  unloosed,  or  left  unguarded  to 
unloose  themselves.  The  Indiana  Arsenal,  so  important  to 
the  Government,  must  be  carried  on;  the  State  militia,  so  of- 
ten called  into  service  to  defend  the  border  from  rebel  inva- 
sion and  insurrection,  must  be  paid;  military  expenses  must 
necessarily  be  incurred  in  raising  troops,  for  steamboats  sent 
to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded  with  sanitary  supplies,  and 
to  bring  home  the  broken  down  and  disabled,  for  special 
surgeons  dispatched  to  the  army  and  hospitals,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  military  relief  agencies,  and  other  objects 
equally  as  essential.  Even  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  enable  him  to  perform 
his  duties,  must  be  advanced.    But  where  was  the  money  to 
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come  from?  The  Governor,  in  an  address  Issued  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  May  10th,  1864,  thus  explains  the  course  he 
felt  compelled  to  pursue,  and  the  plan  resorted  to,  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded: 

In  presenting  the  accompanying  report  of  my  Financial  Secretary,  it 
is  proper  that  I  should  state,  for  public  information,  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  establish  a  Financial  Bureau,  and  assume  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities which  were  thus  thrown  upon  me. 

The  Legislature  of  1863  adjourned  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  with- 
out making  any  appropriations  for  defraying  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  the  State  Government.  The  former  appropria- 
tions for  the  Benevolent  Institutions,  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  and  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  had  been 
nearly  or  quite  exhausted.  The  Northern  Prison  had  not  only  ex- 
hausted the  appropriations  hitherto  made,  but,  by  incurring  a  heavy 
debt  in  construction  of  buildings,  had  exhausted  its  credit  also.  More 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  citizens  had  been  sent  to  the  field 
to  assist  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  yet  the  only  fund  at  my  disposal, 
from  which  the  contingent  military  expenses  including  the  care  and 
relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  could  be  paid,  was  a  small  remnant 
of  the  appropriation  made  in  1861.  For  the  civil  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Executive  Department  there  was  no  provision  whatever.  The 
Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State,  upon  being  consulted  by  me  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  session,  decided  that  not  a  single  dollar, 
in  the  absence  of  Legislative  appropriations,  should  be  drawn  from  the 
public  funds  in  the  Treasury  for  these  objects. 

The  alternatives  thus  presented  to  me,  were.  First — to  allow  the 
Benevolent  Institutions  to  be  closed,  and  permit  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates to  be  thrown  back  upon  their  respective  counties,  or  upon  the 
charities  of  the  world  for  care  and  support ;  or.  Second — to  convene 
the  Legislature  in  extra  session,  in  the  hope  that  the  majority,  who  had 
full  control,  would  pass  the  appropriation  bills.  To  have  closed  the 
Asylums  would  have  been  a  shame  and  disgrace,  as  well  as  a  crime 
against  humanity  itself.  To  have  called  back  the  Legislature,  after  the 
majority  for  fifty  days,  during  which  time  a  quorum  was  present  in 
each  house,  out  of  the  fifty-nine  days  of  the  regular  session,  had  failed 
and  refused  to  bring  forward  and  pass  the  appropriation  bills,  I  be- 
lieved would  have  been  perilous  to  the  public  peace  and  dangerous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

In  this  contingency  I  determined  to  procure,  if  possible,  sufficient 
money  to  carry  on  all  the  institutions  of  the  State  and  keep  the  machin- 
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ery  of  the  government  in  motion.  I  accordingly  established  a  Bureau 
of  Finance,  and  appointed  Colonel  W.  H.  H.  Terrell^  Financial  Sec- 
retary. My  success  in  procuring  funds  exceeded  my  expectations,  and 
I  am  gratified  to  state  that  provision  has  been  made  for  all  the  means 
Vi^hich  will  likely  be  required  to  meet  every  proper  demand  up  to  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 

All  the  money  required,  and  more,  was  readily  obtained. 
Not  a  halt  or  jolt  was  felt  in  all  the  State  machinery,  and  the 
work  of  the  war  never  slackened  a  moment.  For  nearly  two 
years  the  financial  business  of  the  State  was  thus  carried  on. 
Over  one  million  of  dollars  was  disbursed,  and  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  appointed  to  Investigate  the  books 
and  vouchers,  reported  that  every  cent  had  been  fully  ac- 
counted for,  and  every  expenditure  economically  and  proper- 
ly made.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  anywhere  an  Instance  of 
action  more  perfectly  adapted  to  a  great  emergency  than 
this.  It  filled  every  necessity  and  filled  It  at  once,  though 
there  are  few  public  men  who  would  have  dared  to  assume 
such  enormous  responsibility  or  who  could  have  brought  it 
to  such  a  successful  termination.  It  may  appear  a  very  easy 
thing  now  to  resort  to  contributions  when  appropriations  fall, 
and  so  It  was  very  easy  to  make  an  egg  stand  on  end  when  the 
way  was  once  shown.  But  nobody  but  Columbus  happened 
to  think  of  the  way. 

The  Governor  was  not  released  from  his  worst  difficulties 
by  his  "contributions"  and  his  "Financial  Bureau."  A  much 
greater  In  Its  consequences,  If  It  were  not  met,  was  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Interest  on  the  State  debt.  No  provision  had  been 
made  for  this  any  more  than  for  other  necessities.  But  wise 
and  honest  men  thought  that  no  especial  provision  was  neces- 
sary for  It,  because  the  contract  with  the  bondholders  solemn- 
ly pledged  the  faith  of  the  State  for  Its  payment,  and  fixed 
time,  place  and  amount.  This  they  held  was  a  perpetual  or 
continuing  appropriation,  and  any  other  especially  directed  to 
the  same  object  was  superfluous.  But  the  State  officers,  what- 
ever they  thought,  acted  upon  a  different  construction  of  the 
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law.  They  would  not  pay  the  interest,  although  the  money 
was  idly  lying  in  the  Treasury.  The  State  Auditor  would  not 
draw  for  it,  and  the  State  Agent,  afterwards  better  known 
as  an  active  agent  and  tool  of  the  rebels  in  Canada,  declared 
that  he  would  not  pay  it  to  the  bondholders  if  it  were  sent  to 
him.  A  case  was  got  up  between  the  State  Auditor  and  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  to  test  the  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  paying  our  debt,  in  time,  place  and  amount,  as 
solemnly  agreed  upon.  Through  a  false  entry,  fraudulently 
imposed  upon  the  Circuit  Court  of  Marion  County,  the  case 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  time  to  allow  a  decision 
before  the  first  installment,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature,  became  due.  It  was  well  understood  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  decide  that  the  interest  could  not  be 
lawfully  paid,  and  that  the  decision,  equivalent  to  repudiation 
for  two  years,  would  ruin  the  State's  credit.  The  decision  was 
made  promptly,  and  precisely  as  was  universally  predicted. 
If  Governor  Morton  had  been  willing  to  accept  the  failure 
of  the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  as  an  irremedi- 
able evil,  he  would  have  done  no  more  than  Governor  WiL- 
LARD  did  a  few  years  before  in  allowing  the  Asylums  to  be 
closed. ^^  If  he,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  had  accepted  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  full  justification  of  his  re- 
fusal to  act  in  the  matter,  no  man  could  have  justly  censured 
him.  But  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  excuses  he  might  make 
for  himself.  He  looked  only  to  the  credit  of  the  State.  He 
knew  that  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  make  an  appro- 
priation, whatever  it  might  do  for  him,  would  not  keep  the 
State's  stocks  from  tumbling  ten  or  twenty  per  cent.  He 
knew  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  completely  as 

"When  the  General  Assembly  of  1857  broke  up  over  the  election  of  the 
U.  S.  Senator  and  qualification  of  some  of  its  members,  and  as  a  result  failed 
to  pass  an  appropriation  bill,  Governor  Willard  was  urged  to  call  a  special 
session.  He  refused,  and  the  insane  hospital  and  institution  for  the  blind  were 
closed  for  several  months  for  lack  of  operating  funds.  Charles  Zimmerman, 
"The  Origin  and  Rise  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Indiana  from  1854-  to  1860," 
in  Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  13  (1917)  :350-52. 
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it  might  protect  him,  would  not  shield  the  State  from  the 
sneers  and  reproaches  that  would  follow  an  act  of  virtual  re- 
pudiation. He  set  to  work  at  once,  with  all  his  energy, 
to  procure  the  money  to  pay  the  interest.  And  he  succeeded. 
A  liberal  and  loyal  house  in  New  York,  which  had  long  been 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  State,  advanced  the  money, 
and  the  State's  credit  was  preserved.^-  If  it  had  not  been,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  the  condition  in  which  the  Legislature 
of  1863  would  have  left  us.  .  .  . 

REVIEW   OF    LEGISLATIVE    OBSTRUCTIONS 

Glancing  back  over  the  record  of  the  embarrassment  cre- 
ated by  the  Legislature  to  the  war,  which  has  been  set  forth, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  collect  into  one  view  the  main  points 
from  which  emanated  encouragement  for  the  rebels  or  dis- 
couragement for  loyal  men.  By  denouncing  as  "inhuman  tyr- 
anny" and  "shameful  cruelty"  the  military  arrests  of  men 
known  to  be  traitors;  by  demanding  perfect  freedom  of 
speech  and  action  for  all  who  wanted  to  use  either  to  assist 
the  rebels;  by  declaring,  in  scores  of  resolutions,  that  the  war 
was  hopeless;  by  demanding  an  armistice,  that  the  rebels 
might  have  time  to  recuperate;  by  proposing  conventions  to 
take  negotiations  for  peace  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  and 
the  Government;  by  refusing  to  investigate  the  charges, 
though  based  on  the  oaths  of  hundreds  of  their  members, 
that  secret  disloyal  societies  were  organized  in  aid  of  the  re- 
bellion in  the  State;  by  attempting  to  depose  the  Governor 
and  place  in  his  stead  a  Military  Board  of  men  pledged  to  op- 
pose the  war  and  the  Government;  by  allowing  the  State's 
necessities  and  credit  to  go  unprovided  for  rather  than  give 
up  a  flagrantly  unconstitutional  scheme  to  cripple  her  efforts 
for  the  war;  and  by  other  less  conspicuous  means,  the  dis- 
loyal element  of  the  Legislature  of  1863  gave  to  the  rebellion 
more  encouragement,  and  did  more  to  prolong  the  war,  than 

^"  This  was  the  firm  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Company. 
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a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men  could  have  done.  Such 
action  was  a  promise  of  all  that  the  rebels  desired,  to  be  ful- 
filled whenever  their  friends  obtained  power.  And  the  pos- 
session of  power  In  several  of  the  largest  and  strongest  States 
was  a  promise  full  of  cheering,  that  the  power  might  soon  be 
obtained  in  enough  of  the  others  to  ride  down  the  President, 
make  peace,  and  Install  the  rebellion  in  full  command  of  the 
nation.  This  was  something  to  fight  and  suffer  for,  and  that 
the  rebels  did  fight  and  suffer  for  nearly  two  years  after  all 
military  success  was  hopeless  is  due  to  the  exhortations  and 
encouragements  of  such  bodies  as  the  Indiana  Legislature  of 
1863. 

EXPRESSIONS  OF   POPULAR  FEELING  AGAINST  THE  WAR 

This  action  of  the  Legislature  was  not  a  reflection  of  the 
real  feelings  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  It  was  only  the 
gross  misuse  of  the  power  conferred  by  a  temporary  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  war.  Very  many  loyal  men,  who  wished  to 
rebuke  what  they  regarded  as  a  want  of  vigor  or  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  some  of  its  Generals,  voted 
against  those  who  were  unconditionally  pledged  to  go  on  with 
the  war,  and  thus  gave  a  majority  to  those  who  were  either 
disloyal,  or  so  far  dissatisfied  as  to  co-operate  with  disloyal- 
ists. Yet,  that  this  action  was  a  reflection  of  the  real  feel- 
ings of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  will  appear  from  the 
language  of  very  many  newspapers,  orators,  and  public  meet- 
ings, at  different  periods  of  the  war: 

By  Local  Meetings — Before  war  was  yet  considered  cer- 
tain by  the  people  of  the  North  In  February,  1861,  a  meeting 
held  at  Cannelton,  Perry  county,  passed  this  resolution: 

If  no  compromise  can  be  obtained,  and  a  disunion  shall  be  unfortu- 
nately made  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  then  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country  require 
us  to  say  that  we  can  not  consent  that  the  Ohio  river  shall  be  the 
boundary  line  between  the  contending  nations;  and  we  earnestly  de- 
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sire  that,  if  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  North  and  South,  that 
line  shall  be  drawn  north  of  us. 

A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  In  Washington  county,  at 
a  large  meeting  on  the  16th  of  February,  1861.  In  many 
counties,  at  various  times  during  the  war,  sentiments  hostile 
to  it  were  expressed  in  the  most  public  and  emphatic  man- 
ner. A  few  specimens  are  here  given: 

Allen. — At  a  meeting  in  Allen  county,  on  the  13th  of  Aug- 
ust, 1864,  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  "War  Is 
no  remedy  for  disunion,  but  is  disunion  and  eternal  separa- 
tion Itself;  therefore  we  are  In  favor  of,  and  demand  of 
those  In  authority,  a  cessation  of  hostilities."  "We  declare 
the  proposed  draft  for  500,000  men  the  most  damnable  of  all 
other  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Administration  upon  the 
people."  "If  fight  we  must,  we  will  fight  for  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  and  will  never  give  any  aid  or  assistance 
to  the  continuing  of  this  unholy  and  unconstitutional  war." 

Bartholomew. — At  a  meeting  held  February  7th,  1863,  It 
was  declared  "That  we  Invite  conservative  men,  everywhere, 
to  co-operate  with  us  In  an  earnest  endeavor  to  bring  about 
a  speedy  termination  of  the  war,  and  to  this  end  we  will  favor 
an  armistice,  to  enable  the  belligerents  to  agree  upon  terms 
of  peace." 

Brown. — At  a  meeting  of  January  1st,  1863,  It  was  re- 
solved that  "Our  interests  and  inclinations  will  demand  of  us 
a  withdrawal  from  the  political  association  In  a  common 
government  with  the  New  England  States";  also,  "We  de- 
mand an  immediate  armistice  preparatory  to  a  compromise 
of  existing  difficulties,"  and  "general  amnesty  for  political 
offenses."  At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1863,  It  was  resolved  that  "The  present  fratricidal  and  deso- 
lating war  was  unnecessarily  forced  upon  the  country  by 
wicked,  fanatical  politicians  North  and  South";  that  "We  are 
opposed  to  furnishing  men  or  money  to  prosecute  a  war  to 
free  negroes";  and  "We  are  in  favor  of  an  immediate  armis- 
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tice  and  a  National  Convention  to  restore  peace  and  union 
under  the  Constitution." 

Clay. — A  meeting  on  the  23d  of  February,  1863,  resolved 
that  "We  recommend  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  such  a 
period  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  the  people  of  the  North 
and  South,  by  a  National  Convention,  to  express  their  wish 
for  a  maintenance  of  the  Union  as  it  was  under  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Carroll. — A  meeting  of  January  1st,  1863,  resolved 
against  the  war  and  the  President's  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. 

DeKalh. — A  meeting  on  January  31st,  1863,  declared 
"That  we  will  not  give  one  cent  or  send  one  single  soldier 
to  the  present  contest  while  it  is  conducted  for  its  present  un- 
holy purpose."  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  February  21st, 
it  was  declared  that  "We  are  in  favor  of  an  armistice,"  and 
that  "We  are  unwilling  to  furnish  either  men  or  money  for 
any  such  purposes" — meaning  for  an  emancipation  war. 

Fulton. — A  convention  of  June  25th,  1864,  resolved 
"That  we  are  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war 
for  the  subjugation  of  States,"  and  "We  are  satisfied  that  its 
further  prosecution  for  such  a  purpose  will  prove  the  utter 
destruction  of  civil  liberty  in  America." 

Greene. — A  meeting  of  February  27th,  1863,  resolved 
that  "We  hereby  declare  our  opposition  to  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war  as  it  is  now  being  waged,  and  that  we  are 
not  in  favor  of  furnishing  the  present  Administration  another 
man,  gun,  or  dollar  for  such  a  hellish  and  unchristian 
crusade." 

Huntington. — A  meeting  held  in  December,  1862,  in  a 
very  amusing  recitation  of  imaginary  evils  inflicted  upon  the 
West  by  New  England,  declared  "that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fanaticism  and  peculation  of  New  England  our  genera- 
tion would  not  have  witnessed  the  ghastly  spectre  of  dis- 
union, and  were  it  not  for  the  same  causes  still  potent  for 
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evil,  these  difficulties  could  be  adjusted."  No  blame  is  at- 
tached to  the  South. 

Jackson. —  A  meeting  of  February  19th,  1863,  declared 
"that  it  is  our  deliberate  conviction  that  the  union  of  these 
States  can  never  be  restored  by  war,  and  that  such  restoration 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  peaceful  means  through  dele- 
gates to  a  National  Convention." 

LaGrange. — A  meeting  of  February  28th,  declared  that 
the  time  has  already  arrived  when  "all  true  lovers  of  the 
Constitution"  should  unite  to  Inaugurate  such  action  as  would 
bring  about  a  peace.  As  the  rebels  had  repudiated  the  Con- 
stitution, this  resolution  could  only  refer  to  the  people  of  the 
North,  thus  making  it  their  business  to  Inaugurate  peace. 

Lawrence. — A  meeting  of  January  24th,  1863,  resolved 
against  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  against  emancipation. 

Martin. — A  meeting  of  January  23d,  1863,  resolved 
"That  we  regard  the  lives  of  white  men  as  of  more  value 
than  the  freedom  of  the  negro,  and  we  have  given  the  last 
man  and  the  last  money  we  are  willing  to  give  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  present  abolition  war." 

Marshall. — A  convention  of  June,  1863,  resolved  that  "we 
are  opposed  to  the  war  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  further  continuance  of  this  unholy 
and  unnatural  strife." 

Madison. — A  meeting  of  June  25th,  1864,  declared  "the 
restoration  of  the  Union  by  force  Impossible,"  and  "that  the 
history  of  the  past  three  years  has  already  demonstrated  the 
utter  hopelessness,  as  well  as  the  gigantic  wrong,  of  a  further 
continuance  of  the  present  contest." 

Marion. — A  meeting  of  March  18th,  In  Indianapolis,  de- 
clared In  favor  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Posey. — A  meeting  In  this  county  declared  "It  beyond  the 
power  of  the  North  to  restore  the  Union  by  force,  and  we 
call  on  the  Administration  at  once  to  stop  a  useless  slaughter 
of  our  people  and  proclaim  an  armistice." 
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Putnam. — A  meeting  of  February  21st,  1863,  resolved 
that  there  should  be  "a  cessation  of  hostilities,"  and  that  it 
was  "the  deliberate  sense  of  this  meeting  that  not  another 
soldier  and  not  another  dollar  ought  to  be  furnished  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  war  for  negro  emancipation." 

Rush. — A  convention  of  January  31st,  1863,  resolved 
"That  we  are  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  this  abolition  war,  and  believing  that  in  its  continued 
prosecution  there  await  us  only  the  murderous  sacrifice  of 
legions  of  brave  men,  ignominious  and  certain  defeat,  shame 
and  dishonor  at  home  and  abroad,  public  ruin,  and  the  serious 
endangerment  of  our  liberties,  we  unhesitatingly  declare  that 
we  are  for  peace,  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  an  armistice,  and 
the  settlement  of  existing  difficulties  by  compromise  or  ne- 
gotiation through  a  National  Convention." 

Shelby. — A  meeting  of  February  5th,  1863,  denounced  the 
Administration  and  emancipation,  demanded  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  opposed  the  conscription  laws. 

Scott. — A  meeting  of  January  26th,  1863,  declared  op- 
position to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  in  favor  of  the 
measure  to  take  away  all  military  power  from  the  Governor. 

Starke. — A  meeting  of  January  25th,  1863,  declared  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  for  a  National  Convention,  and  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Legislature  of  commissioners  to  com- 
municate with  other  States,  and  with  Congress,  to  get  their 
co-operation  in  securing  a  National  Convention. 

Switzerland. — A  meeting  at  Vevay  declares  that  "we 
are  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  further  prosecution  of  this 
abolition  war,  and  believing  that  in  its  further  prosecution 
there  awaits  us  only  the  murderous  sacrifice  of  our  national 
honor,  we  are  for  peace,  an  armistice,  and  the  settlement  of 
our  difficulties  by  compromise  or  negotiation  through  a  Na- 
tional Convention,"  and  that  "we  solemnly  declare  that  we 
will  not  furnish  another  man  or  another  dollar  to  carry  on 
this  abolition  war." 
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Wayne. — A  meeting  of  March  20th,  1863,  declared — 1st. 
That  "the  further  prosecution  of  this  war  will  result  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  of  civil  liberty,  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  the  elevation  of  the  black  man,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  the  white  man  in  the  social  and  political  status 
of  the  country."  2d.  That  "we  are  in  favor  of  an  armistice, 
and  the  calling  of  a  National  convention."  3d.  That  if  the 
Administration  goes  on  with  its  arrests  by  Provost  Marshals 
and  police  officials  "blood  will  flow." 

Other  Expressions. — On  the  15th  of  August,  1864,  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  was  published  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the 
Capital,  counseling  the  formation  of  armed  organizations, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preventing  improper  interfer- 
ences with  elections,  which  were  never  threatened,  and  of 
which  there  were  not  then,  nor  at  any  other  time,  any  ap- 
pearance. So  alarming  a  proceeding,  considering  that  some 
of  its  most  prominent  authors  were  admitted  members  of  a 
secret  order  sworn  to  assist  the  rebellion,  was  deemed  by 
Governor  Morton  important  enough  to  demand  executive 
notice  and  reprehension.^^  The  disloyal  element  must  have 
felt  itself  very  strong  to  have  ventured  thus  to  defy  the 
Government. 

The  speeches  of  public  men  are  commonly  and  justly  ac- 
cepted as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  associated  politically;  and  the  speech  of  any  man 
may  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  at  least 
some  degree  of  public  sentiment  to  sustain  him,  when  such 
stormy  elements  are  In  motion  as  a  civil  war  excites.    And  of 

'^Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  133:343-45.  The  address  referred  to 
was  signed  by  J.  J.  Bingham,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. In  his  Proclamation  to  the  People  of  Indiana,  Morton  wrote:  "I  do 
therefore  solemnly  warn  the  people  of  the  State  against  accepting  the  evil 
counsel  they  have  received ;  to  abstain  from  all  military  organizations  looking, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  resistance  to  Federal  or  State  authority,  to  abstain 
from  all  schemes  of  resistance  to  laws,  and  from  all  organizations  or  com- 
binations, political  or  military,  tending  to  compromise  them  in  their  allegiance 
and  duty  to  the  government  of  the  United   States." 
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disloyal  speeches  of  Indiana  men,  it  is  quite  possible  to  fill  a 
larger  volume  than  this  whole  report  will  be.  A  very  few 
extracts  must  suffice  here. 

Early  in  April,  1861,  about  the  time  the  rebels  attacked 
Fort  Sumter,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a  good  deal  of 
noise,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  else  he  has 
ever  done,  in  a  speech  at  Greencastle  said:  "I  say  to  you  my 
constituents  that,  as  your  representative,  I  will  never  vote 
one  dollar,  or  one  man,  or  one  gun  to  the  administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to  make  war  upon  the  South,"  though 
there  is  evidence  that  he  freely  promised  100,000  men  to  the 
rebels,  and  negotiated  for  20,000  muskets,  with  which,  it  is 
supposed,  "Sons  of  Liberty"  were  to  be  armed. ^^ 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1861,  another  gentleman  who  was 
very  prominent  and  has  represented  enough  public  sentiment 
to  act  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  who  at  the 
time  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  said,  "if  this  war  inter- 
feres with  the  status  of  slavery  I  am  opposed  to  it,  and  will 
not  give  one  dollar  to  carry  it  on."  A  year  afterwards  he 
said,  "President  Lincoln  is  a  traitor,  robber,  or  fool." 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Capital,  in  1864,  a  prominent  member 
said  "nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  of  every  thousand, 
whom  I  represent,  breathe  no  other  prayer  than  to  have  an 
end  to  this  hellish  war.  When  news  of  our  victories  come, 
there  is  no  rejoicing ;  when  news  of  our  defeat  comes  there 
is  no  sorrow." 

In  a  speech  in  the  Legislature,  on  the  1st  of  February,  a 
member,  who  was  afterwards  a  leader  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, and  figured  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  of  some  of  them 
before  a  military  court,  said: 

You  will  find  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts  beating  in  the  breasts  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  Indianians,  that  will  say,  as  you  march 
under  abolition  banners  towards  our  brothers  on  the  other  side  of  yon- 
der river  (Ohio),  "thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."    I  mean  that 

"The  reference  is  to  a  speech  of  D.  W.  Voorhees.  The  other  speakers 
mentioned  below  have  not  been  identified. 
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whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States,  calls  upon  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  for  troops  to  go  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
whip  those  seven  states  back  into  the  Union,  and  force  them  to  remain 
an  integral  part  of  the  government  ...  I  will  leave  my  native 
land — my  hearthstone — my  wife  and  family,  and  rather  become  a  private 
in  the  Southern  army,  fighting  for  equal  rights  and  privileges,  than  be 
the  commander-in-chief  of  an  Abolition  army,  that  would  be  compelled 
to  go  to  the  South,  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  who  dare  raise  their  arms 
for  freedom  and  liberty — for  justice  and  self-preservation. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  but  there  need 
be  added  only  the  following:  "But  if  nothing  but  war  and 
blood,  and  strife  will  settle  the  matter,  let  me  tell  you  now 
you  zvill  not  have  a  united  North,  and  God  forbid  you 
should." 

A  few  extracts  from  newspapers,  which  are  but  specimens 
of  thousands  of  similar  utterances,  may  be  added  here  to 
show  what  the  disloyal  element  was  and  was  resolved  to  do. 

A  paper  in  Washington  county,  published  in  April,  1861, 
the  following  language:  "When  that  day  comes,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  brave  hearts  to  support  the  flag,  and  bear  it 
aloft,  if  need  be,  over  the  blackened  corpses  of  fanatical  agi- 
tators, and  fiendish  Republicans.  Then  will  come  the  tug 
of  war.  Indianians  about  here  are  not  going  to  fight  the 
South,  and  may  in  case  of  emergency  stay  the  onward  march 
of  Abolition  hordes." 

Another,  published  in  Orange  county,  about  the  time  the 
war  commenced,  said:  "We  would  advise  them  to  ascertain, 
before  they  commence  raising  their  abolition  crews  for  the 
South,  how  the  land  lies  about  home,  and  see  if  they  might 
not  subject  themselves  to  a  warm  fire  in  the  rear.'''' 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1863,  just  before  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  was  received,  a  paper  published  at  the 
capital  said:  "In  view  of  this  terrific  contest  is  it  not  time 
to  pause  and  think?  .  .  .  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  stop 
where  we  are?  .  .  .  Now  let  us  be  manly  enough,  reason- 
able enough,  sensible  enough,  to  settle  our  national  and  sec- 
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tlonal  differences  by  a  different  arbitrament  than  that  of  war. 
Blood  enough  has  been  shed,  money  enough  has  been  spent." 
Articles  or  extracts  urging  peace  at  any  price ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  armistice,  compromise,  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  like  utterances  encouraging  the  rebels, 
might  be  quoted  to  an  extent  that  would  forbid  the  most 
patient  reader  from  attempting  to  read  them.  But  there  can 
be  no  necessity  to  add  to  the  evidences  already  presented 
of  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  widespread  sympathy  with 
the  rebellion  among  our  people. 

ENCOURAGEMENT   OF   DESERTION 

The  third,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  modes 
adopted  by  the  disloyal  element  to  weaken  our  armies  and 
prostrate  the  nation  before  its  enemies,  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  desertion,  and  the  protection  of  deserters  by  organ- 
izations formed  for  that  purpose.  But  little  effort  was  made 
in  this  direction  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  same 
causes  that  suppressed  more  demonstrative  opposition  of 
othe^r  kinds  had  their  effect,  no  doubt,  in  preventing  any  of 
this  kind.  But  our  disasters  gave  opportunity  to  the  one, 
and  impulse  to  the  other,  at  the  same  time,  and  both  began 
their  work  together.  The  return  of  a  deserter  now  and  then, 
and  even  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  desertions, 
caused  no  uneasiness.  War  was  as  new  as  it  was  terrible  to 
our  people,  and  they  were  consequently  ignorant  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  service,  of  the  importance  of  discipline  and 
obedience,  and  above  all,  of  absolute  fidelity.  To  many,  no 
doubt,  an  engagement  as  a  soldier  was  very  much  like  an 
engagement  as  a  journeyman  or  laborer — a  contract  to  be 
carried  out  as  long  as  it  could  be  conveniently  done,  but  of 
which  a  violation  was  no  very  serious  affair.  To  desert  was 
simply  to  "knock  off  work."  The  first  deserters,  no  doubt, 
acted  under  some  such  misapprehension.  And  they  were  re- 
ceived at  home  as  if  they  had  merely  abandoned  a  job  instead 
of  having  committed  a  crime  that  might  cost  them  their  lives. 
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The  Government,  fully  aware  of  the  general  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  the  offense,  at  first  treated  it  very 
leniently.  But  as  the  evil  began  to  grow  with  the  growing 
severity  of  the  service,  greater  strictness  became  necessary. 
The  soldiers  and  the  public,  too,  by  that  time  had  learned  that 
desertion,  to  all  honorable  minds,  meant  worse  than  death, 
the  utmost  blackness  of  disgrace;  and  that,  to  all  other  minds, 
it  meant  death.  There  was  no  longer  any  ignorance,  or  par- 
tial apprehension,  of  the  nature  of  the  offense  anywhere. 
The  peril  of  our  armies  which  taught  this  lesson  gave  to  the 
disloyal  the  impulse  to  defy  it.  They  began  sending  letters 
to  their  relatives  in  the  army  urging  them  to  desert.  And 
desertions,  which  had  already  been  increasing  from  the  in- 
creasing hardships  of  the  service,  now  began  to  swell  into 
most  formidable  proportions.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
compelled  to  be  kept  at  home  to  return  these  victims  of  dis- 
loyal persuasion.  With  the  effort  of  the  Government  to 
reclaim  deserters  came  efforts  on  the  part  of  its  enemies  to 
protect  them.  Organizations  for  that  purpose  were  formed 
in  neighborhoods  all  over  the  State,  and  conflicts  with  guards 
sent  to  arrest  deserters  became  so  frequent  as  to  excite  little 
attention,  unless  they  were  bloody  as  well  as  illegal.  In  many 
cases,  no  doubt  in  most,  these  organizations  were  parts  of  the 
secret  Order  of  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  character  of  their  con- 
duct, as  well  as  the  coincidence  in  the  times  of  their  appear- 
ance, would  indicate  a  close  connection  and  common  origin. 
Encouragement  of  desertion  was  a  cardinal  tenet  in  the 
creed  of  the  disloyal  Order,  and,  except  in  aggravated  cases, 
we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  people  of  any  respectable 
neighborhood,  uncorrupted  by  such  associations,  would  make 
violent  resistance  to  an  armed  guard  who  were  simply  exe- 
cuting the  law.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  evidence 
that  these  solicitations  to  desertion,  and  these  resistances 
even  to  blood  of  the  arre^st  of  deserters,  generally  proceeded 
from  this  most  infamous  Order  directly,  or  from  influences 
emanating  from  it. 
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But  as  successful  as  these  treasonable  or  mistaken  efforts 
to  induce  our  soldiers  to  desert  too  often  were,  it  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  the  State,  and  of  immeasurable  honor 
to  the  men  upon  whom  the  villainous  attempts  were  made, 
that  they  failed  far  oftener  than  they  succeeded;  and  not  only 
failed,  but  excited  the  most  intense  indignation  in  those  who 
were  sought  to  be  seduced.  Hundreds  of  dishonorable  let- 
ters, encouraging  desertion,  were  sent  by  the  men  who  re- 
ceived them  to  the  papers  of  the  State  for  publication.  The 
columns  of  one  or  two  of  those  at  the  Capital  will  show 
scores  of  them,  and  hardly  a  loyal  paper  appeared  in  any 
county  for  weeks  that  did  not  contain  one  or  more.  Thou- 
sands more  doubtless  were  never  revealed,  but  burned  in  silent 
indignation,  that  the  shame  of  a  parent  or  relative  might 
never  be  known.  It  would  be  unnecessary  here,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  to  give  such  a  number  of  these  letters  as  would 
indicate  the  number  actually  returned  and  published,  but  it 
may  be  stated  that  they  generally  consisted  of  an  assurance 
to  the  soldier  that  "this  was  an  abolition  war,  and  that  it 
was  wrong  to  fight  in  it — that  all  the  soldier's  relatives 
thought  he  should  come  home,  and  if  he  did  he  had  nothing 
to  fear,  as  they  were  prepared  to  protect  him,  no  matter 
what  force  was  sent  to  arrest  him."  This  is  the  substance 
of  them  all,  as  all  will  remember  who  can  recall  any  of  them. 

The  effect  of  these  efforts  was  alarming.  So  many  desert- 
ers came  home  that  especial  exertions  in  recruiting  had  to  be 
made  to  restore  the  strength  they  had  abstracted,  and  the 
President  was  compelled  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  it, 
and  warning  deserters  to  return.  No  less  than  two  thousand 
three  hundred  desertions  were  reported  in  the  single  month 
of  December,  1862,  and  over  ten  thousand  deserted  in  this 
State  during  the  war,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  under 
the  influence  of  these  guilty  and  shameful  solicitations. 

Besides  the  efforts  made  through  letters,  and  similar  means 
of  inculcating  disloyal  sentiments  and  detestation  of  the 
service,  emissaries  were  sent  into  the  army  to  organize  lodges 
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of  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  and  establish  that 
perfidious  ally  of  the  rebellion  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's strength.  Measures  were  taken  also  to  protect 
deserters  by  the  ready  hands  of  disloyal  judges  as  well  as  by 
concealment,  resistance  and  rescue.  Volunteers  who  had 
been  made  dissatisfied  with  their  duty  even  before  they  had 
commenced  it,  were  supplied  with  legal  counsel  who  rarely 
lacked  a  lie  or  trick  to  make  a  pretext  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus ;  and  judges,  quick  to  help  them,  were  plenty  enough. 
The  writ,  though  suspended  by  law,  would  be  issued,  and 
under  the  plea  of  youth,  debility,  or  it  mattered  little  what, 
the  recruit  was  discharged.  The  same  remedy  was  found 
effective  in  cases  of  desertion,  and  was  frequently  used.  The 
law  was  no  obstacle,  for  lawyers  and  judges  could  readily  find 
other  law.  At  one  time  the  determined  effort  of  one  of  the 
judges  of  our  Supreme  Court  to  take  a  soldier  out  of  the 
service  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  after  its  legal  suspension, 
threatened  a  fatal  collision  between  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities. The  action  of  the  judge  was  a  deliberate  defiance 
of  the  National  Government,  and  was  generally  believed  to 
have  been  impelled  by  a  desire  to  provoke  a  collision  which 
could  be  made  to  tell  upon  the  relations  of  political  parties 
at  that  time.  He  threatened  that  "the  streets  of  the  Capital 
should  run  with  blood"  unless  the  soldier  was  suffered  to  be 
taken  by  civil  process.  The  spirit  shown  by  him  was  not  con- 
fined to  him  or  his  associates,  by  any  means,  but  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  State  judicial  instruments  of  disloyalty 
could  be  found. 

With  such  influences  at  work,  at  home,  in  the  army,  all 
around  the  soldier,  it  is  less  astonishing  that  desertion  was 
so  formidably  frequent  than  that  it  was  not  more  frequent. 

ACTS   OF   VIOLENCE,   RESISTANCE  TO   THE   DRAFT,    ETC. 

So  far,  the  exhibition  of  the  connection  between  the  dis- 
loyal element  of  the  North  and  the  rebellion  has  been  con- 
fined  to  the   statement   of  opinions  and   feelings   adverse   to 
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the  war,  and  favorable  to  the  rebels.  But  disloyalty  in  very 
many  portions  of  the  State  took  the  more  decided,  though 
by  no  means  more  dangerous,  form  of  violence,  or  combina- 
tions to  commit  violence,  in  resistance  of  the  draft,  in  pro- 
tection of  deserters,  in  terrifying,  maltreating,  or  expelling 
from  their  homes  citizens  whose  adhesion  to  the  Government 
made  them  obnoxious,  and  in  producing  a  general  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  danger,  under  which  the  State  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  constant  turbulence,  and  a  domestic  war,  more  or 
less  widespread,  was  anticipated.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
the  disturbances  were  the  result  of  individual  enmities  or 
accidental  collisions,  but  in  every  case  the  parties  were  di- 
vided by  the  line  of  political  differences,  and  the  antagonism 
aggravated  and  made  active  by  them.  In  many  more  cases 
political  feeling,  excited  by  disloyal  newspapers  and  orators 
and  emissaries  of  rebel  organizations,  was  the  sole  cause  of 
outrages  that  made  many  portions  of  the  State  unsafe  for 
the  residence  of  any  man  known  to  support  the  Government, 
and  of  defiance  of  the  laws  that  hardly  stopped  short  of  open 
insurrection.  In  Sullivan,  Knox,  Martin,  Orange,  Greene, 
Washington,  Daviess,  Brown,  Jackson,  Crawford,  Rush, 
Bartholomew,  Fountain,  Warren,  Johnson,  Putnam,  Black- 
ford, in  fact  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  in  the  town- 
ships or  neighborhoods  where  the  disloyal  element  predom- 
inated, the  condition  of  the  community  was  for  a  time  only 
less  unsettled  and  fearful  than  a  condition  of  actual  war. 
Union  men,  uniformly  called  "abolitionists,"  were  notified  to 
leave  the  county,  under  penalty  of  death,  or  beating,  or  loss 
of  property.  Many  of  them  were  frightened  or  forced  to 
obey,  and  left  their  homes,  some  for  a  few  weeks,  some  never 
to  return.  Their  barns  were  burned,  their  houses  plundered, 
their  stock  stolen,  they  themselves  were  robbed.  Their  en- 
emies were  armed  and  met  frequently,  sometimes  openly 
sometimes  secretly,  to  drill  and  to  concert  outrages  upon 
their  defenseless  loyal  neighbors.  Resistance  was  generally 
useless,    and   rarely   attempted.    A   resort   to    the   laws   was 
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worse  than  idle,  for  often  neither  judge  nor  jury  would  en- 
force the  laws  in  defense  of  "abolitionists."  The  Governor 
was  appealed  to.  Petitions  for  protection  poured  in  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  chiefly  from  the  western  and 
southern  sections.  What  help  could  be  given  was  given,  but 
the  repression  operated  no  further  than  the  troops  could 
reach.  Outrages  were  still  committed  in  other  quarters  with 
impunity.  Deserters  banded  together  to  plunder  loyal  men. 
In  some  places  they  established  defenses  and  prepared,  with 
the  help  of  the  citizens,  to  defy  the  Government.  Companies 
of  citizens  fired  on  the  guards  sent  to  arrest  deserters.  In 
several  places  they  beat  off  the  guard  and  rescued  captured 
deserters.  Enrolling  oflicers  for  the  draft  were  warned, 
threatened,  and  murdered.  Their  houses  were  mobbed  and 
robbed.  They  could  execute  their  duty  nowhere  in  these  dis- 
loyal counties  but  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Resistance  to  the 
draft  was  openly  proclaimed  and  made  a  party  watchword. 
Schemes  to  overthrow  the  State  government,  and  the  arming 
and  drilling  of  hundreds  of  affiliated  organizations  through- 
out the  State  for  this  purpose,  deepened  the  peril  and  excite- 
ment of  the  time.  The  Governor's  life  was  repeatedly  threat- 
ened. Once  he  was  fired  at  as  he  was  leaving  the  State  House 
at  night,  and  narrowly  escaped.  The  ball  grazed  his  head. 
Anonymous  letters  were  sent  to  him  by  scores,  threatening 
him  with  assassination  if  he  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  carry 
on  the  war.  Conspiracies  were  formed  to  concoct  plots  that 
would  result  in  his  political  ruin,  and  most  foul  and  villainous 
stories  were  invented  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  his 
moral  character  and  disgracing  him  before  the  world.  No 
crime  seemed  too  black  for  the  furtherance  of  disloyal  ob- 
jects. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  disturbed  and  dangerous 
condition  of  many  communities,  indeed,  of  the  entire  State, 
was  produced  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  efforts  of  the 
infamous  order  of  "Sons  of  Liberty."  With  an  organization 
so  thoroughly  treasonable,  so  expressly  constructed  to  assist 
the  rebellion,  so  compact,  and  penetrating  so  completely  into 
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every  part  of  the  State,  animating  disloyal  feeling  into  vio- 
lence and  combining  all  violence  to  its  own  ends,  the  labor  of 
preserving  the  peace  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  greatly 
increased  the  oppressiveness  of  the  labor  of  keeping  our 
ranks  recruited,  the  demands  of  the  Government  satisfied, 
the  necessities  of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  supplied,  and 
the  civil  administration  of  the  State,  so  grievously  crippled 
by  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  moving  steadily  and  success- 
fully on.  That  all  were  done,  and  well  done.  Is  one  of  Gov- 
ernor Morton's  titles  to  that  place  in  the  history  of  the  war 
which  contemporary  admiration  has  already  assigned  him. 

It  would  be  impossible,  here,  to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
disturbances  and  outrages  which  marked  this  period  of  the 
war.  But  a  few  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of 
things  which  prevailed  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Among  the  riots,  which  at  the  time  created  unusual  and 
general  excitement,  was  that  in  Brown  county,  In  which  Mr. 
Lewis  Prosser^  a  few  years  before  a  Representative  in  the 
Legislature,  a  leader  of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  in  the  county, 
and  prominent  for  his  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  at  a  polit- 
ical meeting,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1863,  killed  a  soldier, 
and  was  himself  mortally  wounded  by  Captain  Cunning,  an 
officer  of  volunteers.  A  commission,  consisting  of  Hon. 
LuciEN  Barbour,  Judge  Samuel  E.  Perkins,  and  Captain 
John  H.  Farquhar,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  In- 
vestigate the  affair,  and  their  report  of  the  evidence  leaves 
it  quite  clear  that  the  first  collision  was  not  caused  by  any 
purely  or  ordinary  political  difference  or  dispute.  It  belongs 
to  the  object  of  this  report  only  as  exhibiting  the  bitterness 
of  feeling  and  the  disordered  condition  of  the  community, 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  disloyal  citizens,  which  could  so 
easily  force  a  trivial  dispute  into  a  bloody  and  fatal  fight. 
Other  facts  exhibit  the  same  condition  even  more  clearly. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission  testified  that 
their  neighbors  had  been  driven  from  home  by  the  threats 
and  violence  of  the  friends  of  the  rebellion.    One  of  them, 
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William  Gould,  says:  "It  was  the  talk  that  they  were  going 
to  kill  the  Republicans  and  Abolitionists.  I  heard  a  man, 
living  south  of  Nashville  (the  county  seat),  say  he  was  going 
to  Georgetown,  and  that  when  he  got  home,  there  were  two 
Abolitionists  there  who  would  have  to  leave.  His  name  is 
William  M.  Elkins.  Mrs.  Bruner,  whose  husband  is  in 
the  army,  Widow  Fleener,  John  Winkler  and  family, 
and  the  family  of  David  Jackson,  left  their  homes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  threats  made."  "An  unoccupied  house  in 
Bean  Blossom  (the  scene  of  the  riot),  belonging  to  a  Union 
man,  was  burned."  Some  weeks  after  the  riot,  the  outrages 
of  the  disloyal  faction  became  so  frequent  and  intolerable 
that  a  petition,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  loyal 
citizens  of  the  county,  was  sent  to  the  Governor  praying  that 
a  "small  military  force  be  sent"  for  their  protection.  The 
petition  states  that  "but  a  few  nights  ago  (about  the  last  of 
July)  houses  were  fired  into,  and  one  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  lives  of  all  Union  men  were  threatened." 
"A  few  days  ago,  a  discharged  soldier,  while  plowing  in  his 
field,  was  shot  and  badly  wounded."  Mr.  Gould  testifies 
that  a  day  or  two  after  the  riot,  in  April,  he  saw  a  band  of 
fifty  men  drilling  in  Nashville,  all  fully  armed.  The  next  day, 
a  company  of  forty  armed  men,  from  Jackson  and  Bartholo- 
mew counties,  passed  through  in  the  direction  of  Georgetown. 
They  were  joined  by  an  equal  number  from  Nashville.  Their 
purpose  was  to  protect  Prosser  (who  was  not  at  that  time 
supposed  to  be  fatally  injured)  from  arrest  and  removal 
from  the  county.  Such  a  condition  of  things  as  that  depicted 
in  these  statements  is  hardly  better  than  one  of  open  war, 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  seems  to  have  been  wan- 
tonly produced  by  disloyal  men  in  the  gratification  of  their 
dislike  of  those  who  sustained  the  war  and  the  Government. 
The  pretext  occasionally  given  for  assembling  under  arms, 
that  they  desired  to  protect  themselves  against  arbitrary 
arrests,  was  futile  to  excuse  such  action,  and  could  have  no 
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application  to  the  abuse  and  expulsion  of  loyal  citizens  from 
their  homes. 

In  Noble  county,  information  was  given  to  the  Governor, 
February  3,  1863,  that  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle," 
more  generally  known  afterwards  as  the  "Sons  of  Liberty," 
were  fully  "organized  and  armed,  and  talked  freely  of  the 
prospect  of  a  war  here  at  home  in  case  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy is  not  recognized,  and  'Old  Abe'  persists  in  his 
emancipation  scheme.  They  publicly  and  boldly  declare  that 
no  deserter  shall  be  arrested  here;  that  the  Abolitionists  are 
to  be  exterminated,  and  that  the  Northwestern  States  are 
to  form  a  government  by  themselves." 

As  early  as  May  18,  1861,  but  a  month  after  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter,  the  disloyal  citizens  of  Wayne  county  had 
excited  the  serious  suspicions  of  the  community,  and  fears 
were  entertained  of  their  procuring  arms  from  the  State, 
under  a  false  pretense  of  doing  militia  duty,  which  would,  at 
the  proper  time,  be  used  for  their  real  purpose,  in  aid  of 
the  rebellion.  The  Governor  was  warned,  and  the  subsequent 
parade  of  disloyal  strength  showed  that  the  danger  was  both 
greater  and  nearer  than  would  have  been  suspected  by  any 
but  those  thoroughly  informed  of  the  feelings  of  the  faction. 
In  1863,  about  one  hundred  of  them,  members  of  the  "Sons 
of  Liberty,"  of  Abington  township,  Wayne  county,  marched 
fully  armed  into  the  town  of  Cambridge  City,  and  took  pos- 
session of  it.  Their  first  object  was  to  defeat  the  draft. 
General  Hascall,  then  in  command  of  the  State,  arrested 
several  of  them.  So  bold  and  lawless  a  demonstration  indi- 
cated the  consciousness  of  great  strength,  and  recklessness 
enough  to  use  it. 

On  October  3,  1862,  Governor  Morton  received  a  noti- 
fication from  Fountain  county,  that  "in  Jackson  and  Cain 
townships,  the  draft  will  be  resisted.  The  leaders  are  des- 
perate men,  and  they  say  the  streets  shall  be  drenched  in 
blood  before  a  man  shall  go  from  the  township.     It  is  the 
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headquarters  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle."  Another 
warning,  from  the  same  county,  says  "there  is  a  secret  or- 
ganization, embracing  parts  of  Fountain,  Parke  and  Mont- 
gomery counties,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  draft.  It 
can  muster  one  thousand  men.  They  are  well  armed  with 
small  arms  and  squirrel  rifles,  and  have  one  small  cannon. 
The  Union  men  are  much  excited,  and  are  insuring  their 
houses  and  barns  for  fear  of  incendiarism."  An  affidavit 
accompanied  these  letters,  setting  forth  the  language  of  one 
of  the  local  leaders  of  the  hostile  movement.  He  asked  the 
crowd  if  they  would  "stand  such  a  thing"  (the  draft).  Cries 
of  "no,"  "never,"  responded.  He  then  said:  "Rather  than 
stand  this,  or  see  my  countrymen  stand  it,  I  would  see  every 
spear  of  grass  in  Jackson  township  drip  with  blood."  Such 
language  from  leaders  and  newspapers  very  often  fanned  a 
simple  spark  of  dissatisfaction  into  a  violent  flame  of  dis- 
affection, and  produced  that  hostility  to  loyal  men,  which  so 
long  and  so  painfully  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  State. 

In  August,  1864,  Washington  county,  notoriously  a  center 
of  disloyal  feeling,  was  in  so  turbulent  a  condition  that  the 
friends  of  the  Government  were  in  constant  dread  of  an  in- 
surrection. One  of  them  writes:  "Many  Union  people  are 
very  uneasy,  and  some  very  much  alarmed.  We  have  no 
means  of  self-protection.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  are  all  armed, 
and  they  are  so  numerous  that  the  Union  people  would  like 
to  know  if  the  Government  is  taking  any  steps  to  prevent 
the  unarmed  in  this  quarter  from  being  overpowered." 

Early  in  June,  1863,  about  twenty-five  soldiers  of  the 
Thirty-Third  Regiment  were  in  the  town  of  Williamsport, 
Warren  county,  on  furlough.  They  attended  a  ball  at  a  hotel 
in  the  place,  during  which  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  officer  in  command.  The  hotel  bell  was  rung 
as  a  signal,  and  immediately  a  crowd  of  twenty-five  to  fifty, 
who  had  been  waiting,  apparently  for  some  such  difficulty, 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  rushed  in  and  attacked  such  of 
the  soldiers  as  were  outside  of  the  hotel.    One  of  the  soldiers 
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was  shot  in  the  shoulder,  and  several  other  shots  were  fired, 
but  without  further  injury.  The  affair  was  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, but  it  showed  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  place, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  disloyal  faction  for  a  collision  with 
soldiers. 

In  December,  1863,  notice  was  sent  to  the  Executive  office, 
of  preparations  to  resist  the  draft  in  counties  along  the  Ohio 
river.  The  scheme  was,  for  the  men  who  were  drafted,  to 
use  the  arms  given  them,  where  they  had  a  fair  chance, 
against  the  forces  of  the  government.  No  attempt  of  this 
kind  was  made,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  for  the  reason  that  the 
quotas  of  our  State,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  North- 
west, were  so  largely  filled  by  volunteers  that  the  drafted 
men  were  too  few  to  make  a  hostile  demonstration,  even  if 
they  had  been  so  inclined. 

In  August,  1864,  full  information  was  given  Governor 
Morton  of  the  purchase  of  arms  in  Grandview,  Spencer 
county,  for  distribution  among  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  sim- 
ilar warnings  were  sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  State.  Arms 
had  been  very  extensively  purchased  at  that  time,  and  there 
were  probably  very  few  even  of  the  most  insignificant 
"lodges"  of  Sons  of  Liberty  that  did  not  possess  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  arms.  Rebel  money  was  liberally  furnished  for  this 
purpose,  as  was  afterwards  declared  on  oath  by  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  Order.  Sullivan  and  Knox  counties  were 
among  the  most  intolerably  infested  districts  of  the  State. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  Rebellion,  the  disloyal 
feeling  there  had  been  forward  and  zealous  in  displaying 
itself  and  annoying  its  opponents.  When  in  1862  a  car  was 
placed  on  a  side  track  at  the  town  of  Sullivan,  close  enough 
to  strike  a  passing  train  in  which  Governor  Morton  was 
going  to  the  Ohio  river  to  look  after  wounded  soldiers,  by 
which  Professor  Miles  J.  Fletcher,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  instantly  killed,  so  notorious  was  the 
hostility  of  the  people  of  the  county  to  the  war  and  the  gov- 
ernment, that  suspicions  were  instantly  and  universally  formed 
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that  the  collision  was  no  accident.  An  investigation  before 
a  Grand  Jury  composed  of  rebel  sympathizers,  and  prose- 
cuted by  an  attorney  of  the  same  kind,  discovered  no  evidence 
of  guilt  anywhere,  but  the  suspicion  remains,  and  will  remain 
as  long  as  the  untimely  and  lamentable  death  of  Professor 
Fletcher  Is  remembered. 

In  Sullivan  the  few  loyal  citizens  who  dared  to  avow  their 
adhesion  to  the  government  were  persecuted  with  a  vlndic- 
tlveness  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
North.  Their  barns  and  harvests  were  burned,  and  notices 
fastened  to  their  gateposts  of  the  purpose  to  burn  their 
houses  next  time.  The  following  Is  a  literal  copy  of  one  of 
these  notices:  "September  the  1st,  1865,  now  point  out  citi- 
zens to  be  arrested,  and  the  next  time  you  will  fill  a  traitors 
grave.  I  have  burned  two  damd  abolltlonest  and  If  John  Fox 
is  not  releast  in  ten  days  from  date  and  restored  to  his  fam- 
ily I  will  burn  out  to  more  this  arresting  of  civil  citizens 
must  and  shall  be  stopped."  A  letter  to  the  commandant  of 
the  District  dated  the  day  after  this  notice,  shows  how  faith- 
fully Its  daring  threats  were  fulfilled.  It  says:  "Wm.  Os- 
BORn's  wheat  stacks  and  hay  have  been  burned — about  five 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  Notices  left  of  further  intentions. 
On  the  same  night,  Charles  McDonald's  barn  was  burnt, 
and  notices  left  on  the  gate  post."  Mr.  McDonald  himself 
writes  that  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  September,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  he  was  alarmed  from  his  sleep  by  a  large  fire  blazing 
from  his  frame  stable  and  two  large  hay  stacks.  All  were 
utterly  destroyed.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of 
1864,  outrages,  robberies,  and  Incendiary  fires,  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  John  Miller,  of  Cass  township,  was  vis- 
ited by  a  large  body  of  men,  who  attacked  him,  and,  after  a 
severe  resistance,  overpowered  and  robbed  him  of  $300  In 
money  and  a  gun.  John  Price,  of  Hamilton  township,  was 
also  visited  at  his  house  in  the  night  by  a  band  of  rebel  sym- 
pathizers, and  robbed  of  $500  In  money.  Dr.  William 
Cobb,  of  Jasonvllle,  Greene  county,  was  similarly  visited  and 
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robbed  of  a  small  sum  of  money.  Greenbury  Price,  a  mer- 
chant of  the  same  place,  was  called  to  his  store  in  the  night 
by  a  similar  gang  of  disloyalists,  and  robbed  of  $300  to  $400. 
Mrs.  Barney  Sausermann,  whose  husband  was  in  the  army, 
was  likewise  visited  and  robbed  by  the  same  class  of  patriots. 
She  resided  in  Cass  township,  Sullivan  county.  The  same 
men  broke  into  and  robbed  the  railroad  depot  in  the  town  of 
Sullivan.  The  pay  train  on  the  Evansville  and  Crawfords- 
ville  Railroad  was  thrown  from  the  track  and  robbed  in  full 
daylight,  near  the  town  of  Sullivan.  Marion  Miller,  of 
Cass  township,  was  twice  stopped  on  the  public  highway 
within  three  miles  of  the  county  seat,  and  robbed  of  small 
sums  of  money.  Nelson  Sisson,  of  Jackson  township,  was 
robbed  of  $150  and  upwards.  William  Osborn's  wheat 
and  hay  were  burned  (as  already  noticed),  loss  $2,000. 
John  McKees,  of  Hamilton  township,  had  his  barn  and 
stables  burned,  with  a  number  of  horses  and  a  bull,  wagons, 
a  carriage  and  his  farming  implements  in  them;  loss  about 
$3,000.  John  Miller,  of  Cass  township,  had  his  house 
burned,  and  his  barn  set  on  fire;  the  latter  was  saved.  Green 
C.  Gardner,  of  Hamilton  township,  had  his  stable  burned. 
A  Methodist  church  in  Jefferson  township  was  burned. 

These  are  not  a  record,  but  a  sample,  of  the  outrages  that 
were  practiced  upon  loyal  men,  solely  because  they  were  loyal, 
in  the  county  of  Sullivan  and  vicinity,  in  a  few  weeks  of  the 
summer  of  1864.  A  number  of  the  ardent  opponents  of  the 
Government  engaged  in  them  were  arrested.  Some  twenty- 
two  were  indicted,  but  none  were  ever  brought  to  trial.  Most 
of  them  broke  jail,  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  all  escaped 
in  some  way  or  other,  as  it  was  quite  certain  from  the  be- 
ginning they  would  do.  Most  of  the  Union  men  throughout 
the  infected  regions  were  notified  to  leave  the  country,  under 
penalty  of  severe  punishment.  Many  did  leave,  and  some 
never  returned. 

In  Knox  county,  a  deserter  from  the  Twenty-Third  Regi- 
ment by  the  name  of  James  Willis,  assisted  by  two  brothers, 
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George  and  Adam  Robinson,  and  by  several  of  the  disloyal 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  established  their  headquarters 
in  WIdner  township,  at  a  house  where  he  was  harbored,  pro- 
cured a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  several  pistols  and  other 
arms,  called  his  refuge  "Fort  Robinson,"  and  prepared  de- 
liberately to  defy  the  law  and  resist  any  force  sent  to  arrest 
him,  or  suppress  the  hostile  operations  of  the  band.  Captain 
McCoRMiCK,  of  the  Sullivan  county  Legion,  with  fourteen 
men,  was  sent  to  arrest  him.  He  was  found  concealed  in  a 
stable,  refused  to  surrender  when  commanded,  and  fired  upon 
the  guard,  wounding  a  young  man  named  KiMBERLAiN,  se- 
verely. The  outlaw  was  then  shot  and  mortally  wounded. 
The  Robinsons  were  arrested.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  in 
great  force  in  that  vicinity,  as  they  were  in  so  many  other 
portions  of  that  section  of  the  State,  and  loyal  men  fared 
little  better  than  in  Sullivan  county. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  General  Orders  of  two 
of  the  Commandants  of  the  State  will  show  how  disturbed 
and  perilous  was  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time. 
On  the  11th  of  April,  1863,  General  Carrington's  Order 
said:  "In  some  portions  of  the  State  citizens  have  been 
warned  to  leave  their  homes,  under  penalty  of  severe  han- 
dling and  the  burning  of  their  buildings.  The  legitimate 
result,  already  predicted,  of  the  habit  of  wearing  concealed 
weapons,  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  loss  of  several  lives 
and  no  little  property.  Let  no  citizen,  under  any  threat, 
desert  his  home  or  sacrifice  his  property.  Let  him  remain  at 
all  hazards."  On  the  6th  of  October,  1864,  General  Hovey 
said  In  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State : 

Recent  developments  clearly  show  that  a  secret  armed  association 
exists  in  this  State,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion 
against  the  United  States.  The  primary  object  of  this  dangerous  asso- 
ciation is  to  break  down  the  power  of  the  present  administration  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  aid  the  rebellion  by  force,  fraud  and  vio- 
lence. For  this  purpose,  large  numbers  of  rebels  from  the  armies  of 
the  South,  under  the  name  and  guise  of  Refugees,  have  been  sent  to 
this  State   to  co-operate  with   this   treasonable  association.    Arms  and 
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ammunition,  to  a  large  amount,  have  been  secretly  imported  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  these  bad  men,  and,  unless  their  designs  are  speedily 
checked,  ruin  and  the  desolation  that  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  war 
will  soon  spread  throughout  the  State.  In  the  counties  of  Martin, 
Orange,  Crawford,  Marshall,  and  other  localities  they  have  concen- 
trated by  hundreds,  defied  the  laws,  fired  upon  and  killed  enrolling 
officers  and  wounded  law-abiding  citizens,  and  robbed  them  of  their 
property,  with  the  avowed  determination  of  aiding  the  rebellion.  This 
cannot  continue  without  civil  war  in  our  midst. 

Outbreaks,  in  resistance  of  the  laws,  were  frequent  and 
sometimes  fatal.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1863,  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  sent  to  arrest  some  deserters  near  Waverly, 
in  Johnson  county,  was  fired  upon  by  a  company  of  disloyal 
citizens  and  Sons  of  Liberty. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1863,  several  deserters  were  forcibly 
rescued  from  their  guard,  in  Noble  township,  Jay  county. 

At  the  first  draft  in  October,  1862,  in  Blackford  county, 
the  commissioner's  box  was  seized,  dashed  upon  the  floor  and 
trampled  to  pieces,  to  the  delight  of  the  disloyal  citizens  who 
crowded  the  room  and  witnessed  and  encouraged  the  outrage. 

June  12,  1863,  the  enrollment  for  the  draft  in  Johnson 
county  was  resisted  by  armed  men. 

June  15,  1863,  fifty  armed  men  attacked  the  residence  of 
James  Sill,  the  enrolling  officer  of  Marion  township,  Putnam 
county,  and  demanded  the  enrollment  papers.  When  refused, 
they  fired  into  the  house  about  sixty  times,  and  retired  with- 
out the  papers.  At  the  same  time,  the  enrollment  books  and 
papers  were  destroyed  in  Jefferson  township,  of  the  same 
county.  During  the  same  week,  the  books  of  Cloverdale 
township,  same  county,  were  stolen. 

June  15,  1863,  the  enrolling  officer  of  Whitestown,  Boone 
county,  was  resisted  by  a  company  of  rioters,  and  threatened 
with  violence  if  he  persisted  in  doing  his  duty. 

June  18,  Fletcher  Freeman,  the  enrolling  officer  of 
Cass  township,  Sullivan  county,  was  shot  by  concealed  assas- 
sins and  instantly  killed  while  engaged  in  the  performance 
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of  his  duty.  This  cruel  and  cowardly  murder  was  well  under- 
stood in  the  vicinity  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty. 

June  11,  the  enrolling  officer  of  Waterloo  township,  Fay- 
ette county,  was  shot  at  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

June  10,  Hon.  J.  Frank  Stevens,  late  a  Senator  from 
Decatur  county,  while  acting  as  assistant  enrolling  officer, 
was  shot  and  killed  near  Manilla,  while  engaged  in  complet- 
ing the  enrollment  of  Walker  township.  Rush  county.  A  man 
named  Craycraft,  the  enrolling  officer,  who  was  with  him, 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  same  time.  A  short  time  before 
this  tragical  occurrence  a  disloyal  paper  published  in  Rush- 
vlUe  had  warned  all  draft  officers  "to  insure  their  lives,"  and 
indulged  in  such  appeals  and  denunciations  as  were  well  cal- 
culated, probably  intended,  to  produce  such  consequences. 

About  the  20th  of  June,  resistance  was  made  to  the  en- 
rollment of  Indian  Creek  township,  Monroe  county,  and  the 
papers  were  destroyed. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  draft  officers  of  Daviess  county 
were  warned  not  to  enroll  it.  On  the  3d  of  October,  1864, 
Captain  Eli  McCarty,  while  serving  notices  on  drafted  men 
in  that  county,  was  murdered  by  Sons  of  Liberty  concealed  in 
the  woods  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river  and  not  discovered  for  several  days. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1863,  these  outrages 
had  become  so  frequent,  and  the  disorder  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  were  perpetrated  so  great  and  so  rapidly  ex- 
tending, that  the  authorities  were  forced  to  take  steps  to 
check  them.  On  the  11th  day  of  June,  Governor  Morton 
issued  a  proclamation^^'*  setting  forth  the  law  in  regard  to  ob- 

*°  Governor  Morton,  as  he  said,  moved  by  the  "resistance  ...  in  several 
cases  to  officers  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  Conscription  Law,  and  to 
officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  arresting  deserters  from  the  army,  in  which 
blood  had  been  shed  and  murder  committed,"  issued  a  proclamation  solemnly 
warning  persons  "against  resistance  to  the  Government  in  any  form,  or  hinder- 
ing or  obstructing  any  officer  thereof  in  the  performance  of  his  duties."  Procla- 
mation by  the  Governor,  to  the  People  of  Indiana    (Indianapolis,  1863).    8  pp. 
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structions  of  the  draft  and  the  penalties  incurred  by  those 
who  took  part  in  them.  He  also  alluded  to  the  systematic 
attempts  then  being  made  by  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,"  and  their  friends,  to  bring  the  Government  into  con- 
tempt and  excite  hostility  to  it  by  denunciations  of  its  meas- 
ures. His  admonitions  were  timely,  calm,  and  not  without 
effect.    He  said: 

The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  and  speak  and  publish  their  opinions  touching  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  or  the  conduct  of  the  war,  must  be  re- 
spected and  the  enjoyment  of  it  protected.  But  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  legitimate  exercise  of  this  right  and  the  unbridled 
license  of  speech  which  seeks  by  the  assertion  of  the  most  atrocious  false- 
hoods to  exasperate  the  people  to  madness  and  drive  them  into  a  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  between  their  Government  and  the  rebels,  if  not 
into  the  very  arms  of  the  rebellion,  combine  them  into  dangerous  soci- 
eties, provoke  them  to  resist  the  laws,  and  thus  contribute  directly  to 
weaken  our  own  Government,  and  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 
The  criticism  of  one  who  is  friendly  to  the  Government,  and  who  is 
anxious  that  it  shall  succeed  and  be  preserved,  and  who  points  out  its 
errors  in  order  that  they  may  be  corrected,  is  wholly  different  from 
that  denunciation  which  seeks  to  bring  the  Government  into  contempt 
and  render  it  odious  to  the  people,  thereby  withdrawing  from  it  that 
natural  support  so  necessary  to  its  life,  when  struggling  with  a  power- 
ful enemy. 

Some  of  the  men  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  mur- 
ders, and  known  to  be  participants  and  planners  of  the  out- 
rages in  Sullivan  county  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  military 
commandant  of  this  State  and  District.  Andrew  Humph- 
reys, of  Greene  county,  was  arrested  and  tried  (as  will  be 
more  fully  related  hereafter)  for  treason  and  exciting  resist- 
ance to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  successful  termin- 
ation of  the  war  made  the  Government  indifferent  not  only 
to  the  danger  which  these  men  and  the  order  they  belonged 
to,   had  threatened,  but  to   the  mischief  they  had  done   or 
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incited,  and  they  were  allowed  to  resume  their  forfeited 
rights  without  interference.  Suit  was  brought  early  in  1866,  in 
the  Sullivan  Circuit  Court,  against  Captain  McCoRMiCK  and 
his  men,  who  executed  the  order  of  arrest,  for  damages  for 
false  imprisonment.  The  suit  was,  of  course,  entirely  ground- 
less. Both  judge  and  jury  knew  that  no  suit  could  be  rightfully 
brought  against  a  subordinate  officer  for  obeying  the  com- 
mand of  his  superior.  An  act  of  Congress  had  made  express 
provision  for  such  cases;  and,  to  prevent  the  wrong  that 
might  be  done  to  an  officer  or  soldier  for  the  simple  discharge 
of  his  duty,  by  the  political  prejudices  and  exasperations  of 
disloyal  neighborhoods,  had  provided  for  the  transfer  of  all 
suits  on  such  subjects  to  the  United  States  Court.  The  law 
was  clear  and  peremptory,  the  utter  baselessness  of  the  suits 
obvious.  The  defendants  filed  a  petition  for  the  removal  of 
their  cases  to  the  United  States  Court.  The  judge,  whose 
rebel  sympathies  were  never  concealed  even  on  the  bench, 
refused  it  in  plain  defiance  of  the  law.  The  cases  were  tried 
before  a  jury.  Humphreys  was  awarded  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars'  damages.  Another  man  obtained  five  hundred 
dollars'  damages. 

These  cases  serve  to  illustrate  forcibly  the  lawless  char- 
acter of  the  feeling  which  predominated  in  these  disloyal 
neighborhoods.  Even  more  clearly  than  personal  outrages 
do  such  deliberate  violations  of  oaths  and  laws,  on  the  part 
of  court  and  jury,  demonstrate  how  firmly  fixed  such  a  com- 
munity must  have  been  in  its  sympathy  with  the  rebellion. 
What  was  done  in  Sullivan  would  doubtless  have  been  done  in 
many  other  counties  in  the  State,  had  not  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  for  the  protection  of  soldiers  in  such  cases. 
Disseminate  into  hundreds  of  townships  the  spirit  that,  in 
defiant  disregard  of  law,  fastened  ruinous  damages  upon  a 
soldier  for  doing  his  duty;  poison  every  community  more  or 
less  deeply  with  it;  see  it  bursting  out  in  fires,  robberies, 
expulsion  of  loyal  men  from  their  homes,  in  murders  of 
Government  officers,  destroying  their  papers,  in  rescuing  or 
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protecting  deserters,  and  one  can  form  some  Idea  of  this  class 
of  difficulties  which  the  disloyal  element  threw  in  the  way  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  October,  1864,  Brigadier  General  Henry  Jordan,  of 
the  "Legion,"  discovered  an  extensive  and  dangerous  con- 
spiracy in  Crawford  and  Orange  counties.  In  his  official 
report  he  says: 

I  regard  the  late  troubles  in  Crawford  and  Orange  counties  as  a 
miserable  failure  of  an  extensive  conspiracy.  I  base  this  opinion  upon 
the  following  facts:  1st.  Information,  of  a  reliable  character,  received 
more  than  four  weeks  ago,  that  the  guerrillas  in  Kentucky  were  dis- 
banding and  coming,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  Indiana  side.  2d.  Positive 
evidence  that  a  large  number  of  guerrillas  have  actually  been  among 
us  for  several  weeks.  3d.  Information  from  an  officer  of  the  "Sons  of 
Liberty,"  who  did  not  wish  to  involve  his  family  and  property  in  civil 
war,  that  it  had  been  determined  by  that  organization  to  resist  the 
draft,  and  that  five  hundred  guerrillas  from  Kentucky — many  of  whom 
were  already  amongst  us — were  to  co-operate.  4th.  Confessions  of  the 
prisoners,  who  state  that  the  uprising  was  to  be  general,  and  that  they 
expected  to  receive  heavy  reinforcements  from  other  counties. 

From  the  testimony  taken  by  my  staff  officers,  during  and  since  the 
difficulties,  I  am  led  to  the  belief  that  not  more  than  three  hundred 
person^  were  engaged  in  actual  hostilities.  The  rioters  were  divided 
into  small  bands,  the  largest  that  I  could  hear  of  numbering  seventy- 
five  men.  The  ringleaders  were  guerrillas  from  Kentucky,  whose  object 
was  plunder.  They  seemed  to  care  but  little  about  the  draft,  and  only 
used  it  to  obtain  assistance  in  their  nefarious  scheme.  When  the  move- 
ment failed  they  escaped,  carrying  off,  as  the  prisoners  say,  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  robberies,  and  leaving  their  dupes  to  suffer  for  their 
crimes.  Some  escaped  to  Kentucky,  and  others  to  the  disloyal  portions 
of  the  State.  I  think  that  at  least  fifty  persons  were  robbed  by  these 
men.  Most  of  the  stolen  horses  were  recovered.  The  number  of  pris- 
oners taken  by  my  forces  was  about  forty.  Some  of  these,  against  whom 
I  could  find  no  testimony,  I  released.  I  delivered  seven  conscripts,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  affair,  to  Colonel  Merriwether,  Provost 
Marshal  of  this  District.  I  sent  ninety-one  citizens,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  it,  to  Major  General  Hovey^  as  directed  by  you. 

The  evidence  against  most  of  them  is  very  strong,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing confessed  that  they  participated  in  the  robberies  and  resistance  to 
the  draft.    I  arrested  several  persons  for  the  crime  of  persuading  their 
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ignorant  neighbors  into  resistance  to  law,  while  they  themselves  took 
no  active  part  in  the  trouble  they  had  created. 

I  proposed  to  deliver  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties for  trial,  but  the  leading  citizens  of  Leavenworth,  without  regard 
to  party,  fearing  that  an  effort  might  be  made  to  relieve  them,  peti- 
tioned me,  in  writing,  to  send  them  to  some  military  post  for  confine- 
ment. The  people  living  near  the  scene  of  this  disturbance,  being 
apprehensive  of  further  violent  proceedings,  I  stationed  Captain  Ayde- 
LOTTE^s  company  (Legion,  Sixth  Regiment)  at  Hartford,  with  orders 
to  remain  there  until  quiet  was  restored.  I  will  communicate,  in  a 
formal  report,  the  operations  of  the  forces  under  my  command  during 
this  disturbance. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  prompt  action  of  the  militia  force  had  the 
effect  to  deter  many  persons  from  participating  in  this  disturbance,  and 
that  if  a  large  force  had  not  promptly  confronted  the  robbers,  the  affair 
would  have  assumed  a  more  alarming  aspect.  The  credit  of  assembling 
our  forces  is  mainly  due  to  my  subordinate  officers,  who,  in  many  cases, 
had  mustered  their  commands  and  gone  in  pursuit  before  my  orders 
reached  them.  There  were  no  casualties.  One  or  two  of  my  men  had 
their  clothes  pierced  by  balls  fired  at  them. 

General  Jordan  also  furnished,  for  the  use  of  the  authori- 
ties, specimens  of  the  testimony  and  confessions  of  a  number 
of  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  as  follows: 

The  prisoners  were  brought  into  a  room,  one  at  a  time,  and  ques- 
tioned by  General  Jordan  and  Colonel  Woodbury.  They  were  not 
sworn,  and  all  their  confessions  were  voluntary.  Each  prisoner  was 
assured  that  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  disclose  anything  against  his 
own  will.  The  examination  was  public.  Such  citizens  as  wished  to 
enter  the  room  were  admitted,  and  allowed  to  listen  to  the  questions 
and  answers. 

Junius  Lomax  lives  in  Greenfield  township,  Orange  county;  states 
that  he  is  a  drafted  man,  that  he  went  to  Williamsburg,  in  Orange 
county,  where  he  heard  that  the  drafted  men  were  going  to  resist  the 
draft.  George  Coffman^  of  Floyd  county,  made  a  speech,  and  ad- 
vised the  drafted  men  to  resist.  At  another  meeting,  held  south  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Saturday  evening,  October  1st,  John  Allstott,  of  Craw- 
ford county,  advised  us  to  resist.  The  guns  taken  from  the  Guards  were 
taken  through  spite.  I  took  a  gun  from  Valentine  Cook^  of  the 
Valeene  Home  Guards.  I  was  along  when  Patterson  Apple  was  ar- 
rested and  robbed  of  his  pistol.    A  good  many  of  the  drafted  men  were 
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present  at  these  meetings.  A  number  of  strangers  were  also  present.  I 
understood  that  some  of  them  were  from  Kentucky.  A  man  named 
Lynch^  from  Harrison  countj^  was  present.  John  W.  Stone  had 
been  through  there,  advising  the  men  to  resist  the  draft.  Jacob  Cook 
took  the  lead  in  disarming  Valentine  Cook.  Heimener  Seibolt 
took  the  lead  in  taking  the  pistol  from  Patterson  Apple. 

William  Sanders  resides  in  Sterling  township,  Crawford  county. 
I  saw  that  something  was  going  to  be  done.  My  son  James  was  along 
with  the  crowd,  and  I  wanted  to  get  him  away  from  them.  I  overtook 
some  of  them  near  Belcher's.  Before  we  got  to  E.  H.  Golden's 
there  were  at  least  thirty  men  present.  There  were  seven  men  present 
that  I  can  swear  to,  namely:  Union  McMickle,  Bob  Allen,  John 
Allstott,  James  Sanders,  Thomas  Heighfield,  John  McCabe, 
Ben.  Brown  and  Benton  Newkirk.  They  told  me  they  were  going 
to  p7-ess  Golden's  money  and  horses.  Don't  know  what  they  got,  as  I 
took  no  hand  in  the  robbery.  I  saw  Golden's  wife,  but  did  not  tell 
her  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  did  not  see  the  Goldens.  They 
pressed  a  horse  and  a  pistol  in  another  place.  Allstott  told  me  that  if 
I  ever  told  it  my  life  was  at  stake.  Just  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  starting 
home  I  heard  them  say  that  they  knew  of  several  rich  hauls.  I  was  at 
the  post  office  in  Brownstown  on  Thursday.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  seizing  the  guns  of  the  Home  Guards.  I  heard  Ben. 
Brown  and  Benton  Newkirk  hurrah  for  Jeff,  Davis.  The  crowd 
was  of  unusual  size —  fifty  men  or  more.  The  robbers  used  nicknames, 
and  it  being  dark  I  only  knew  those  I  saw  inside  at  Golden's  house. 

Lorenzo  D.  Knight,  resident  of  Patoka  township,  Crawford 
county.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  The 
signs  General  Jordan  gave  me  are  all  right.  When  Morgan  was  last 
in  Kentucky  they  told  me  that  if  he  came  over  here,  he  would  help 
us  and  we  would  help  him.  We  were  to  seize  horses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  mount  ourselves.  They  cursed  Lincoln  bitterly.  Dr.  Bowles 
was  a  General  in  the  order.  I  heard  Horace  Heffren's  name  fre- 
quently. We  were  to  get  help  from  Harrison  county  in  resisting  the 
draft.  They  were  to  put  the  Woods,  Cummings  and  Goldens  out 
of  the  way.  There  was  talk  of  robbing  Bill  Ray,  who  was  understood 
to  have  a  large  sum  of  money  about  him.  I  was  with  McMickle, 
Allstott  and  company,  when  they  went  to  rob  Cummings  on  Friday 
morning.  I  understood  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  my  country  were 
"Knights."  I  have  heard  Jesse  McWilliams  denounce  the  President, 
etc.  KiNSEY  Livingstone  and  Perry  Knight  asked  me  to  join  the 
K.  G.  C.  I  saw  at  their  meetings  James  Sanders,  John  Mason, 
Elisha  Mason,  Tim.  Mason,  John  Knight,  William  Sanders, 
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Larkin  Lankford,  Henry  Strand,  Duval  L.  Broon,  Jesse  Cuz- 
ZANT,  Tim.  Belcher,  Joel  Newkirk  and  Jonathan  Newkirk. 
The  most  of  these  men  were  at  Kendalls  store,  in  Orange  county,  on 
Saturday,  October  1st.  I  voted  to  resist  the  draft  at  a  meeting  at  Zion's 
Hollow,  near  Brownstown.  This  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, September  29.  I  think  a  majority  voted  not  to  resist  the  draft. 
Those  who  voted  not  to  resist  the  draft  said  they  had  failed  to  get  the 
assistance  from  other  counties  that  they  expected.  Frank  Enlow  said 
he  would  not  report  if  drafted.  I  was  with  them  at  Golden's  when 
he  was  robbed.  We  did  not  get  as  much  money  as  we  expected.  I  think 
our  leaders  got  all  the  money.  Ellas  Corby,  of  Orange,  was  also  at 
Golden's. 

Joseph  E.  Allen  resides  in  Sterling  township,  Crawford  county. 
I  heard  Union  McMickle  say  he  intended  to  use  James  Sloan  up, 
and  kill  Woods,  Cummings,  and  Joseph  Miller,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  The  man  that  went  under  the  name  of  Bob  Allen  was  not  Bob 
Allen.  The  rioters  said  they  were  opposed  to  the  milk-and-water 
policy  of  Jim  Lemonds  (County  Clerk)  and  Mart  Tucker  (Sheriff) 
and  would  have  a  policy  of  their  own.  I  voted  to  resist  the  draft.  We 
understood  that  there  were  three  hundred  of  our  men  in  camp  in  Har- 
rison county.  There  were  men  from  Kentucky  with  us.  Don't  know 
anything  about  the  firing  that  was  done  at  Colonel  Johnson's  regi- 
ment.   So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  rioters  belong  to  the  K.  G.  C. 

Martin  Belcher,  lives  in  East  township,  Orange  county.  I  am  a 
brother  of  Jerry  Belcher.  I  told  Captain  Tucker  that  I  had  no 
arms  of  my  own,  but  a  borrowed  revolver.  I  delivered  it  up.  I  have 
been  at  one  of  those  meetings.  It  was  at  the  schoolhouse  in  Zion's  Hol- 
low. Enos  Nells  was  there;  also  Union  McMickle  and  Josiah 
Stronde.  Heard  some  talk  about  resisting  the  draft.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral understanding  that  the  ballot  boxes  were  to  be  stuffed ;  also,  that 
all  the  strangers  among  us  had  the  right  to  vote. 

Besides  cases  of  actual  violence,  frequent  displays  of  mili- 
tary strength  were  made.  The  secret  order  of  "Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle,"  or  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  was  essentially  a 
military  organization,  and,  though  its  drilling  and  mustering 
were  generally  done  after  night  and  secretly.  It  seems  to  have 
been  thought  advisable  at  times  to  make  a  public  show,  prob- 
ably to  inspire  confidence  In  Its  strength  and  obtain  recruits, 
and  possibly  to  overawe  the  loyal  men  of  the  vicinity.  Such 
a  display  was  made  In  Clay  county,  near  Brazil,  In  1864,  and 
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it  was  proclaimed  in  advance  that  no  Government  officer  or 
troops  should  interfere  with  it.  The  opinion  seemed  to  be 
quite  general  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Order  to  provoke 
a  collision  with  the  Government.  Colonel  Streight,  with  a 
detachment  of  troops,  was  sent  to  the  place  and  dispersed 
the  crowd,  numbering  some  two  or  three  hundred  men,  though 
not  without  a  good  many  demonstrations  of  hostility,  that 
confirmed  the  suspicions  previously  formed  of  the  motive  of 
the  affair.  Similar  displays  were  made  in  various  counties, 
greatly  alarming  quiet  and  loyal  citizens,  and  contributing  to 
the  zeal  of  the  rebels  on  the  Kentucky  border,  whose  move- 
ments so  long  kept  our  side  of  the  Ohio  river  in  a  state  of 
disquiet  and  danger. 


SECRET  TREASONABLE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Allusions  have  been  frequently  made  in  this  Report  to  a 
secret  treasonable  society,  sometimes  called  the  "Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle,"  and  sometimes  the  "Sons  of  Liberty." 
The  disordered  condition  of  the  State  in  1862,  1863,  and 
1864;  the  disloyal  demonstrations  against  the  Government, 
both  among  the  people  and  in  the  Legislature ;  the  encour- 
agement and  protection  of  desertion;  the  maltreatment  of 
loyal  citizens;  the  resistance  to  the  laws  and  murder  of 
officers  acting  under  the  laws,  have  been  attributed  to  its 
exertions  or  its  influence.  An  examination  of  its  character 
and  history  will  satisfy  any  intelligent  person  that  no  more 
than  the  truth,  hardly  the  whole  truth,  has  been  expressed 
in  these  allegations.  Its  existence  and  machinations  are  no 
suspicions  of  timid  victims  or  vindictive  enemies,  but  the 
revelations  of  its  own  members,  confessions  of  the  plotters  of 
its  most  infamous  acts,  disclosures  of  those  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  its  history  and  actions.  No  crime  was  ever  so 
fully  established  by  such  indisputable  evidence  as  the  exist- 
ence and  purposes  of  this  monstrous  conspiracy.  It  forms  the 
most  appalling  spectacle  of  the  war.  The  battles  and  blood- 
shed, the  desolation  and  mourning  that  follow  the  march  of 
hostile  forces,  are  appreciable  inflictions,  whose  length  and 
breadth  and  weight  can  be  measured  and  the  necessary 
strength  summoned  to  bear  them;  but  who  can  measure  the 
terrors  of  a  perfidious  plot,  a  treacherous  combination  that 
reaches  into  every  State,  into  every  community,  that  destroys 
the  confidence  of  society,  that  may  strike  at  any  moment  and 
anywhere,  that  scatters  fire  and  fear  through  the  country 
without  exposing  the  hand  that  does  it,  that  uses  murder  as 
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an  ordinary  tool,  and  plans  massacres  as  political  expedients? 
Its  existence  and  actions  make  the  blackest  page  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

THE  SONS  OF  LIBERTY 

This  organization,  at  first  generally  known  as  the  "Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,"  was  merely  an  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  rebellion  of  an  association,  with  the  same  name, 
that  had  been  maintained  for  several  years  in  the  South,  with 
a  few  branches  in  the  Northern  States,  for  the  promotion 
of  filibustering  schemes.  In  its  later  and  more  dangerous 
form,  it  undoubtedly  took  its  rise  among  the  rebels  about  the 
time  the  secession  movement  was  inaugurated.  It  spread 
thence  to  the  disaffected  of  the  border  Slave  States,  and 
speedily  afterwards  to  the  Northwest.  It  is  but  consistent 
with  all  known  facts  of  its  existence  and  operations  to  believe 
that  it  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  induce  the  rebels 
to  begin  the  war,  not  only  by  the  direct  encouragement  of  its 
own  assurances  of  help,  but  by  constant  communications  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  North.  That  the  South  was  well 
informed  of  the  divisions  and  hesitations  here,  which  for  a 
time  gave  so  auspicious  an  appearance  to  the  rebellion,  is 
well  known,  and  that  the  information  should  be  conveyed  by 
emissaries  of  an  Order  with  the  same  organization,  aims  and 
name  in  both  sections,  is  too  probable  to  be  easily  doubted. 
That  it  existed  here,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  in 
some  form,  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact.  Within  a  month  after 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  as  already  stated  in  a  preceding 
portion  of  this  report,  its  existence  was  strongly  suspected  in 
Wayne  county,  and  measures  taken  to  counteract  its  opera- 
tions. But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1861,  the 
patriotic  indignation  of  the  country  was  too  fierce  and  uni- 
versal to  allow  it  to  make  any  but  the  most  secret  and  stealthy 
efforts.  The  delays  and  disasters  that  followed,  creating  a 
limited  but  decided  reaction  against  the  war  feeling,  opened 
an  opportunity  for  more  vigorous  action,  and  the  denuncia- 
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tlons  of  the  war  and  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  the 
measures  for  its  prosecution,  which  then  began  to  attract  at- 
tention, were  most  probably  the  inspiration  of  its  lodges  and 
consultations.  It  spread  rapidly,  and  in  May,  1862,  its  mem- 
bers, in  this  State,  were  estimated  by  themselves  to  number 
fifteen  thousand.  Its  operations  becoming  bolder,  were  speed- 
ily traced  home.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  at  the  May  term,  1862,  found  it  so  dangerous 
in  its  plans  to  resist  or  thwart  the  enlistment  of  volunteers, 
and  the  payment  of  National  taxes,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  Its  character.  Their  in- 
quiries extended  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  They  sum- 
moned witnesses  from  every  part  of  the  state,  where  indica- 
tions of  its  existence  were  reported.  They  say:  "These 
witnesses  came  from  many  counties  and  lived  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,"  and  that  the  facts  learned  from 

those  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  matters,  constrain  them 
to  say  that  a  secret  oath-bound  organization  exists,  numbering  some  fif- 
teen thousand  in  Indiana,  as  estimated  by  members  of  the  Order, 
commonly  known  as  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  but  even  in  the 
same  localities  by  different  names.  Their  lodges,  or  castles  as  they 
denominate  them,  are  located  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  yet  they 
have  common  signs,  grips  and  words  whereby  the  members  are  all  able 
to  distinguish  each  other,  and  pass  words  to  enable  the  member  to 
enter  the  castle  in  which  he  was  initiated,  or  any  other  which  he  may 
choose  to  visit.  They  have  signals  by  which  they  can  communicate  with 
each  other  by  day  or  night,  and,  above  all,  they  have  a  signal  or  sign 
which  may  be  recognized  at  a  great  distance  from  the  person  giving 
it.  This  last  signal  was  invented  for  the  use  of  such  members  as  should 
by  means  of  draft,  or  otherwise,  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army.  In  such  case  members  of  the  Order  serving  in  opposing 
armies  are  reminded  of  the  obligation  not  to  injure  the  member  giving 
it.  Upon  the  signal  being  given,  if  they  shoot  at  all,  they  shoot  over 
each  other.  Many  members  of  the  Order  examined  before  us,  admit 
the  binding  force  of  the  obligation,  and  pretend  to  justify  it  as  cor- 
rect in  principle. 

After  alluding  to  the  filibustering  origin  of  the  Order,  the 
Grand  Jury  says : 
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Since  that  time  it  has  made  alarming  progress  in  our  midst,  with 
entirely  new  features  attached  to  it,  in  view  of  the  unnatural  conflict 
now  desolating  the  country.  Not  only  are  the  loyal  soldiers  of  the  army 
to  be  treacherously  betrayed  in  the  bloody  hour  of  battle,  by  the  sig- 
nals before  referred  to,  but  the  Grand  Jury  have  abundant  evidence  of 
the  membership  binding  themselves  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  and  to  prevent  enlistments  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  and  conclusively  shown,  that  in  localities 
where  this  organization  extensively  prevails  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
furnish  a  fair  proportion  of  volunteers.  Said  Grand  Jury,  after  a 
thorough  examination  on  that  point,  have  been  unable  to  find  any  in- 
stance where  a  member  of  said  organization  had  volunteered  to  fight 
for  the  Union  under  the  late  requisition  for  volunteers. 

And  further,  that 

In  many  cases  individuals,  after  their  first  introduction  into  the 
Order,  seeing  its  evil  tendencies,  have  abandoned  it.  Since  the  Grand 
Jury  began  the  investigation  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  Order 
exists  among  the  prisoners  of  war  now  in  Camp  Morton,  who  refuse 
to  testify,  upon  the  ground  that  it  may  implicate  the  members  of  their 
Order  in  Indiana,  and  thereby  injure  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

These  prisoners  no  doubt  were  members  of  the  Order  at 
home,  and  were  fully  informed  of  its  existence  here  long 
before  General  Grant  sent  them  up  from  Fort  Donelson 
into  closer  contact  with  their  friends.  The  signs  spoken  of 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  they  ascertained,  were  to  be  used  in  case 
of  legal  prosecutions  to  get  members  of  the  Order  on  the 
jury.  This  evidence,  they  significantly  add,  "was.  In  most 
cases,  drawn  from  unwilling  witnesses." 

This  report  was  published  on  the  4th  of  August,  1862.  An 
exposure  so  complete  and  made  upon  evidence  so  indisputable, 
alarmed  all  loyal  men.  The  rapidly  Increasing  swarms  of 
deserters,  the  letters  of  relatives  urging  desertion  and  prom- 
ising protection  which  were  returned  home  for  publication  by 
the  soldiers,  the  disturbances  which  had  already  broken  out 
in  many  places,  the  frequent  purchases  of  arms,  the  prepara- 
tions made  to  resist  or  defeat  the  draft  which  was  approach- 
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ing,  all  seemed  tokens  of  a  domestic  war  in  aid  of  the  rebel- 
lion. The  success  of  the  disloyal  factions  in  the  elections  of 
that  year,  chiefly  accomplished  through  this  organization, 
intensified  these  apprehensions.  As  the  time  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Legislature  approached,  the  air  became  thick  with 
rumors  of  revolutionary  projects  which  the  event  proved 
were  but  too  well  founded.  Armed  bands  of  the  Knights 
were  expected  to  take  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  public 
stores,  and  execute  any  order  of  the  Legislature  deposing  the 
Governor  or  overturning  the  State  government.  The  release 
of  the  rebel  prisoners  was  anticipated.  There  was  in  fact  no 
measure  of  mischief  or  anarchy  that  was  not  deemed  within 
the  schemes  of  the  Order  and  of  the  Legislature  which  was 
controlled  by  it.  How  well  the  Legislature  on  its  part  justified 
these  apprehensions  has  been  fully  shown  in  the  armistice  and 
peace  resolutions,  and  the  Military  Board  Bill,  of  that  body. 

The  existence  of  the  Order  was  frequently  asserted  by  the 
loyal  members  of  the  Legislature  during  the  session.  The 
members  who  belonged  to  it  sometimes  denied  it  positively, 
and  sometimes  admitted  and  palliated  it.  They  knew  of  asso- 
ciations, they  said,  but  they  were  neither  treasonable  nor 
illegal.  They  were  formed  solely  for  protection  against  arbi- 
trary arrests.  The  admission  of  the  existence  of  the  Order 
was  enough.  Its  character  could  be  judged  from  its  acts. 
Its  members  had  destroyed  the  draft  box  in  Blackford 
county.  They  had  fired  on  the  cavalry  squadron  sent  to  arrest 
deserters  in  Johnson  county.  They  had  openly  and  repeatedly 
declared  their  determination  to  allow  no  draft  in  a  score  of 
other  counties.  The  revelations  of  the  Grand  Jury  were  but 
predictions  closely  followed  by  the  fulfillment. 

In  April,  1863,  a  month  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Leg- 
islature, the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  fatal 
riot  in  Brown  county,  already  noticed  in  another  place,  exam- 
ined several  witnesses  who  testified  to  the  existence  of  the 
Order,  its  secrecy,  its  possessions  of  arms  and  its  military 
drills.     Its   grips,   passwords   and    signs    soon   became    public 
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property.  The  disasters,  following  close  upon  each  other's 
heels,  which  the  rebellion  encountered  during  the  summer  of 
1863,  the  separation  of  the  Western  from  the  Eastern  divi- 
sion, the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  conquest  of  all  the 
States  upon  Its  eastern  bank,  the  fatal  defeat  of  Gettysburg, 
the  bloody  repulse  of  Helena,  the  defeat  of  Morgan's  raid 
and  the  utter  annihilation  of  his  army,  restored  the  hopes  and 
spirits  of  the  country,  and  this  renewal  of  the  war  feeling, 
co-operating  with  the  widespread  exposure  of  the  Order,  so 
loaded  it  with  odium  as  to  daunt  Its  boldness  and  repress  Its 
activity.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  by  the  leaders,  to  re- 
organize it  and  reconstruct  its  mysteries,  to  make  It  more 
secret  and  place  its  members  more  absolutely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chiefs.  It  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
"Order  of  American  Knights,"  or  "O.A.K.,"  and  was  called 
frequently  the  "Host,"  the  "Mighty  Host"  and  "Circle  of 
Honor."    This  change  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1863. 

Through  the  connivance  of  business  houses  In  various  parts 
of  the  State,  and  particularly  one  or  two  In  the  Capital,  arms 
were  smuggled  into  the  State  and  distributed  to  the  members 
in  great  numbers.  The  object  was  alarmingly  apparent.  The 
result  might  be  fatal  where  feelings  were  so  highly  exasper- 
ated. General  Henry  B.  Carrington,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Indiana  in  March,  1863, 
at  once  took  measures  to  prohibit  this  dangerous  movement. 
He  Issued  an  order  restricting  the  sale  of  arms,  and  the  efforts 
of  men  of  all  parties  were  solicited  to  assist  in  making  the 
order  effective  by  discountenancing  the  arming  of  their 
friends.  Still  the  treasonable  conspiracy  continued  Its  work 
against  the  peace  of  the  State  and  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

Close  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  the  rebels,  not  only 
at  this  time,  but  through  the  whole  war.  When  the  outbreaks 
occurred  In  eastern  Illinois — which  assumed  almost  the  pro- 
portions, and  were  undoubtedly  guided  by  the  purpose,  of  an 
insurrection — the  leaders  of  the  Order  checked  them,  because 
they  were  informed  that  the  rebel  forces  were  not  prepared 
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at  the  time  to  give  the  support  promised.  The  authorities 
here  learned  this  fact  from  various  sources  in  Canada,  Illinois 
and  Michigan. 

Several  days  before  Forrest  advanced  upon  Paducah,  Gen- 
eral Carrington  had  information  from  detectives  that  the 
Order  in  Illinois  knew  of  his  coming,  and  expected  him  to 
cross  into  that  State  and  support  a  general  insurrection.  His 
defeat  at  Paducah  spoiled  the  project,  which,  in  case  of  his 
success,  might  have  proved  a  most  formidable  auxiliary  of  the 
rebellion.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  when  Morgan  entered 
Pound  Gap  to  invade  Kentucky,  early  information  of  it  was 
received  in  Indianapolis.  Two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Order, 
then  in  the  city.  Colonel  Wm.  A.  Bowles,  who  had  been  ex- 
tinguished at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  by  conspicuous  coward- 
ice and  incompetency,  and  Judge  J.  F.  Bullitt  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Court  of  Appeals,  declared  that  "Morgan  must  be 
stopped;  the  Order  was  not  ready  for  him."  Judge  Bullitt 
immediately  started  for  Kentucky,  and  Morgan  was  stopped. 

Nearly  a  week  before  Morgan  attacked  Mount  Sterling 
and  destroyed  the  Louisville  and  Lexington  railroad,  reports 
were  sent  by  members  of  the  Order  that  there  were  no  "mules" 
— the  name  they  gave  to  the  soldiers — on  the  line  of  the 
road,  and  that  a  glorious  work  would  be  begun  in  a  week. 
A  little  less  than  a  week  saw  the  fulfillment  of  their  predic- 
tion, and  proved  the  completeness  of  their  information  of 
rebel  movements.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  two  or  three  rebel 
officers  visited  Indianapolis  to  arrange  plans  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Order  for  the  release  and  arming  of  the  prisoners) 
at  Camp  Morton,  Camp  Chase  at  Columbus,  Camp  Doug- 
las at  Chicago,  and  on  Johnson's  Island,  and  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  force  that  was  expected  to  be  formed  of  them. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1863,  rebel  offi- 
cers were  in  the  city  in  consultation  with  their  allies,  and  the 
fact  was  publicly  declared  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  few  days  afterwards.  It  was  denied  by  the  members  of  the 
Order  in  that  body,   and  the  names  of  those  consulted  with 
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demanded,  but  the  public  belief  could  not  be  changed  by  any 
amount  of  politic  bluster.  The  revelations  made  by  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Pitman,  a  member  of  the  Order,  and  for  a 
long  time  an  able  and  efficient  spy  in  the  rebel  service,  gen- 
erally thought  to  have  been  a  man,  show  that  communications 
were  kept  up  between  the  rebel  forces  and  these  Northern 
sympathizers  almost  exclusively  through  members  of  the 
Order.  Green  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Missouri,  said  that  "rebel  spies,  mail  carriers  and  emissaries 
had  been  protected  by  the  Order  all  the  time  that  he  belonged 
to  it."  Spies  dressed  as  soldiers  were  sent  North,  and  har- 
bored and  supplied  with  information  by  the  members  here. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  connection  between  the  Order 
and  the  rebels  through  the  three  years  that  connection  could 
be  made  of  any  service  to  the  rebellion.  Immediately  before 
the  disasters  to  the  rebellion  in  1863,  which  so  seriously  in- 
jured the  Order,  many  of  the  outrages  upon  loyal  citizens, 
the  burnings,  robberies  and  murders  elsewhere  noticed,  were 
committed.  It  was  the  "season  of  refreshing"  to  the  in- 
famous association.  But  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a  season 
of  mourning,  alleviated,  to  be  sure,  but  not  consoled,  by  the 
mob  of  its  friends  and  allies  in  New  York,  which,  for  three 
days,  rioted  in  the  murder  of  peaceable  citizens  and  of  inof- 
fensive negro  children,  and  in  the  burning  and  destruction  of 
orphan  asylums  and  loyal  men's  houses.  The  mob  was  put 
down  with  a  stern  hand,  and  a  bloody  but  most  righteous 
retribution  followed  close  upon  the  most  bloody  and  brutal 
provocation  ever  given  by  traitors  to  a  generous  nation. 

Once  detected,  the  Order  could  not  keep  its  existence  or 
acts  long  a  secret,  under  any  change,  from  its  shrewd  and 
active  enemies.  Partial  revelations  of  the  operations  of  the 
"O.  A.  K."  speedily  compelled  another  change,  though  not 
a  great  one,  which  was  formally  introduced  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1864.  The  name  by  which  its  infamy  was  widely 
known,  and  by  which  it  will  remain  a  shame  and  reproach  to 
Americans  as  long  as  history  shall  endure,  the  "Sons  of  Lib- 
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erty,"  was  given  it.  The  ritual  was  altered  a  little,  but  there 
was  no  material  difference  made  between  the  "O.  A.  K."  and 
the  "O.  S.  L."  Those  initiated  into  the  first  were  entitled  to 
complete  their  degrees  in  the  other.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1864,  it  began  to  work  actively  and  boldly  again. 
The  political  contest  then  approaching  enabled  it  to  increase 
its  strength  greatly  by  inducing  men  to  join  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  mere  political  organization,  opposed  to 
the  war  and  to  the  "abolition  policy,"  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
Administration.  Its  numbers  were  swelled  from  fifteen  thou- 
sand in  1862,  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand  in  1864.  Arms  were 
again  procured  In  quantities  to  which  all  former  purchases 
were  trifles.  About  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  testified 
by  the  Deputy  Grand  Commander  of  the  Order,  was  furn- 
ished by  rebel  agents  in  Canada,  for  this  purpose.  Of  this 
sum,  Harrison  H.  Dodd  and  John  C.  Walker  each  took 
half.  While  these  efforts  were  in  progress,  a  full  exposure 
of  all  the  secrets  of  the  Order — Its  signs,  its  grips,  passwords, 
oaths,  ceremonies,  principles  and  purposes — was  made  by 
General  Carrington,  who,  with  Governor  Morton,  had 
been  for  months  upon  its  track,  keeping  themselves  fully  in- 
formed of  every  movement  and  prepared  for  any  demonstra- 
tion. The  attention  of  the  whole  nation  was  directed  to  the 
formidable  extent  and  infamous  character  of  the  conspiracy, 
of  which,  before  this  exposure,  the  most  prevalent  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  little  else  than  a  political  association. 
The  exposure  alarmed  the  Order,  for  it  showed  that  nothing 
could  be  done  or  attempted  that  would  not  be  at  once  con- 
veyed to  the  authorities  and  prepared  for.  Schemes  of  in- 
surrection, which  had  been  long  discussed,  were  now  precipi- 
tated. The  rebellion  was  sinking  slowly  but  surely.  Grant 
was  moving  resistlessly  down  upon  the  last  rebel  refuge. 
Sherman  was  splitting  the  already  divided  Confederacy  into 
new  fragments,  more  hopelessly  severed  than  ever.  If  any- 
thing to  assist  the  rebellion  was  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be 
done  speedily  and  boldly.    As  already  noticed,   rebel  oflicers 
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came  to  the  Capital  to  consult  Major  General  John  C, 
Walker  of  the  Order,  about  releasing  and  arming  the  rebel 
prisoners  at  Indianapolis  and  elsewhere,  and  converting  them 
into  a  formidable  army  in  our  midst. 

A  scheme  was  concocted  in  the  spring,  between  the  Order 
and  the  Kentucky  guerrillas,  for  the  removal  to  this  State 
of  three  thousand  of  the  latter,  secretly  armed,  who  should 
assume  the  character  of  refugees,  and  assist  in  bringing  about 
an  insurrection, 

A  general  outbreak  was  arranged  for  the  early  part  of  July, 
but  was  postponed  till  the  16th  of  August.  On  that  day,  the 
Order  in  Missouri  was  to  rise  in  arms.  General  Sterling 
Price  was  to  join  it  with  a  strong  rebel  force,  and  the  Order 
in  Illinois  was  to  assist.  In  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  a 
similar  revolt  was  to  be  inaugurated,  aided  by  Breckinridge, 
BucKNER  and  Morgan,  with  a  large  rebel  army.  The  rail- 
roads and  telegraph  lines  were  to  be  cut,  to  prevent  informa- 
tion from  being  sent  out,  and  assistance  from  being  sent  in. 
The  arsenals  in  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Springfield  and  other 
places,  were  to  be  seized,  and  the  rebel  prisoners  in  these 
States  armed.  The  combined  forces  of  released  prisoners  and 
Sons  of  Liberty  were  to  join  the  rebel  army  at  Louisville,  and 
permanently  occupy  Kentucky.  This  was  the  grand  scheme 
of  the  Order,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Rebellion.  But  it  failed. 
General  Price's  invasion  of  Missouri  never  penetrated  fur- 
ther than  the  Western  border.  This  disconcerted  the  Missouri 
and  Illinois  combination.  A  portion  of  Buckner's  forces, 
under  Colonel  Johnson  and  Colonel  Seipert,  reached  the 
Ohio  river  opposite  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  where  they  con- 
scripted recruits,  stole  cattle  and  horses,  and  stopped  and 
plundered  steamboats.  But  General  Hovey,  with  the  46th  and 
32d  Indiana  Volunteers  and  a  force  of  militia  raised  in  Posey 
and  Vanderburgh  counties,  crossed  the  river  on  the  14th  of 
August  and  drove  the  allies  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  away.  This 
spoiled  the  plans  of  the  Order  here.  But  there  were  other 
causes  of  failure  even  more  potent.    A  large  portion  of  the 
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members  having  no  knowledge  of  the  treasonable  schemes  of 
the  leaders,  when  they  found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
fearful  Issue  of  a  domestic  war,  refused  to  be  led  any  further, 
and  left  the  Order.  A  few  days  before  the  16th,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Order,  becoming  greatly  alarmed  at  the  Imminence, 
and  extent  of  the  danger,  came  to  the  Capital,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  several  Influential  friends  labored  to  dissuade  the 
leaders  from  their  Infamous  enterprise.  They  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  procure  a  consent  to  defer  It.  After  that,  the  broken 
meshes  of  the  net  could  never  be  knit  together  again,  for  the 
progress  of  the  war  soon  made  It  evident  that  even  an  Insur- 
rection of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  could  not  save  the  rebellion. 
Following  close  upon  this  derangement  of  the  most  carefully 
planned  project  ever  conceived  by  traitors,  came  the  fatal  dis- 
covery of  large  shipments  of  arms  to  the  Chief  Commander 
of  the  Order  in  this  State,  and  his  arrest,  with  that  of  the 
Deputy  Commander,  three  of  the  Major  Generals,  and  several 
of  the  most  active  members,  of  the  Order.  On  the  17th  of 
August,  the  day  after  that  fixed  for  the  rising,  a  letter  was 
written  to  Governor  Morton,  and  received  about  the  20th, 
stating  that  the  Information  conveyed  had  been  obtained  in 
a  manner  and  from  a  source  that  left  no  doubt  of  its  correct- 
ness; that  the  disloyal  citizens  of  Indiana  had  ordered  and 
paid  for  30,000  revolvers  and  42  boxes  of  ammunition,  all 
destined  for  Indianapolis;  that  32  of  these  boxes  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  address  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  was 
given  at  Indianapolis,  by  the  Merchants'  Dispatch;  and  the 
remainder  was  stored  at  a  certain  place  In  New  York.  Upon 
Inquiring,  enough  was  ascertained  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
excited  by  the  positive  and  circumstantial  statements  of  the 
letter,  and  Mr.  Dodd's  office  was  examined.  Four  hundred 
large  navy  revolvers  and  135,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
found,  boxed  and  addressed  precisely  as  stated.  They  were 
marked  "Sunday  School  Books."  Mr.  DoDD  was  arrested  in 
the  last  of  August.    His  trial,  and  that  of  his  co-conspirators, 
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and  the  revelations  then  made  by  members  of  the  Order  and 
by  detectives  who  had  entered  it,  will  be  more  particularly  no- 
ticed in  another  place. 

Its  Organization. — The  confessions  of  various  members  of 
the  Order  show  that  it  had  a  double  organization,  one  very 
large,  composed  entirely  of  initiates,  and  operating  mainly  as 
a  political  club;  the  other  small,  composed  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  higher  degrees  and  of  officers,  and  entirely  military 
in  its  structure  and  purposes.  The  first  was  bound  to  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  other.  Though  many  of  them  never  knew 
the  treasonable  schemes  into  which  they  were  intended  to  be 
driven,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  know  that  the  object  of 
the  Order  was  to  assist  the  rebellion  and  resist  the  Govern- 
ment. All  were  to  be  armed  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  outer 
herd  were  to  arm  themselves,  and  the  select  band  of  leaders 
were  to  be  furnished  arms  by  a  tax  paid  by  the  others  or  pro- 
vided by  the  rebels.  In  the  Fall  of  1864,  it  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Clayton,  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  trial  of  Dodd,  that 
two  thirds  of  all  were  armed.  All  were  to  be  drilled  and  to 
be  at  the  instant  command  of  the  chiefs.  Clement  L.  Val- 
LANDIGHAM,  of  Ohio,  was  Supreme  Grand  Commander  of 
the  United  States.  Harrison  H.  Dodd  was  Grand  Command- 
er of  Indiana;  Horace  Heffren,  was  Deputy  Grand  Com- 
mander; William  M.  Harrison,  Grand  Secretary.  The 
State  was  divided  into  four  military  districts,  each  command- 
ed by  a  Major  General.  These  officers  were  Lambdin  P. 
MiLLiGAN,  of  Huntington  county;  John  C.  Walker,  of  La 
Porte;  Andrew  Humphreys,  of  Greene;  and  William  A. 
Bowles,  of  Orange.  They  were  elected  annually  by  the  Grand 
Council,  which  was  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  coun- 
ty lodge,  or  "temple,"  with  one  additional  for  each  thousand 
members.  The  township  temples  were  to  constitute  "com- 
panies," which  were  combined  into  a  "regiment"  for  a  county, 
the  county  regiments  of  a  Congressional  District  were  to  com- 
pose "brigades,"  and  the  brigades  of  each  of  the  four  mili- 
tary sections  of  the  State  were  to  compose  a  "division."    Re- 
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ports  of  the  number  of  members,  and  of  the  condition  and 
quantity  of  arms,  were  made  In  a  sort  of  cypher,  to  avoid  any 
accidental  exposure.  The  names  were  followed  by  any  set  of 
words  that  might  be  agreed  upon.  "Corn"  might  stand  for 
rifles,  "oats"  for  powder,  "potatoes"  for  pistols,  and  so  on. 
In  Missouri  the  names  of  various  disloyal  papers  were  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  reports  thus  made  were  too  In- 
complete to  give  any  fair  Idea  of  the  strength  of  the  Order 
In  Indiana.  It  was  variously  estimated  at  75,000  to  125,000. 
It  will  be  nearer  the  mark  no  doubt  to  put  it  at  50,000.  In 
some  counties  It  embraced  nearly  every  member  of  the  political 
party  opposed  to  the  war.  It  did  In  Washington  county,  as 
stated  by  Deputy  Commander  Heffren,  on  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Bowles  and  others.  It  did  in  Brown,  in  Sullivan,  In  Orange, 
In  Marshall,  Huntington,  Jackson,  Putnam,  and  In  fact  most 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Though  there  were  many  mem- 
bers of  that  party  that  never  joined  or  affiliated  with  the  Or- 
der, It  was  so  notorious  that  a  large  majority  of  them  be- 
longed, and  that  Its  operations  were  defended  or  excused  by 
all,  those  out  as  well  as  those  In  It,  and  that  no  member  of  any 
other  party  had  ever  belonged,  or,  as  Mr.  Heffren  stated 
in  his  evidence,  would  be  admitted,  that  the  "Sons  of  Liberty 
was  universally  considered  Identical  with  the  party,  and  the 
party  little  else  or  more  than  the  Sons  of  Liberty."  This  was 
the  material  and  the  structure  of  the  Order.  It  can  serve  no 
purpose  at  this  day  to  describe  the  ceremonies,  passwords,  and 
signs,  for  they  were  easily  and  frequently  changed.  It  only 
remains  to  glance  at  its  declaration  of  principles  and  Its  ob- 
jects. 

Its  Principles  and  Purposes. — In  the  ritual  was  a  declara- 
tion of  principles.  In  its  acts  were  many  declarations  of  pur- 
poses. The  first  is  hardly  so  material  to  such  a  record  as  this 
report  as  the  other,  but  It  Is  not  without  interest.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  prominent: 

In  the  Divine  economy  no  individual  of  the  human  race  must  be 
permitted   to  encumber   the   earth,   to  mar  its  aspects   of   transcendent 
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beauty,  nor  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  physical  or  intellectual  man, 
neither  in  himself  nor  in  the  race  to  which  he  belongs.  Hence  a  people 
upon  whatever  plane  they  may  be  found  in  the  ascending  scale  of  hu- 
manity, whom  neither  the  divinity  within  them,  nor  the  inspirations  of 
divine  and  beautiful  nature  around  them,  can  impel  to  virtuous  action 
and  progress  onward  and  upward,  should  be  subjected  to  a  just  and 
humane  servitude  and  tutelage  to  the  superior  race  until  they  shall  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  civilization. 

This  farrago  of  nonsense  translated  into  plain  language  says, 
that  if  one  race  be  deemed  by  another  unfit  for  progress,  the 
latter  should  make  slaves  of  the  other,  until  they  can  learn  to 
progress  onward  and  upward. 

Another  declaration  avers  that  the  Union  of  the  States  is 
only  voluntary  and  temporary,  and  may  be  annulled  at  any 
time  by  any  State,  so  far  as  its  own  connection  with  the  Union 
is  concerned;  also  that  the  General  Government  has  no  right 
or  power  to  enforce  its  laws  upon  any  State  that  rejects  them. 

The  rebellion  is  recognized  as  legitimate  and  just.  The 
General  Government  is  declared  a  usurpation,  and 

Whenever  the  chosen  officers  or  delegates  (President  or  Congress) 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  administer  the  Government  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  the  accepted  Constitution,  it  is  the  inherent  right, 
and  the  solemn,  imperative  duty  of  the  people  to  resist  the  function- 
aries, and,  if  need  be,  expel  them  by  force  of  arms.  Such  resistance  is 
not  revolution,  but  is  solely  the  assertion  of  right. 

Again  it  is  said:  "It  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  and 
history  of  our  system  of  government  that  the  Federal  author- 
ity should  coerce  by  arms  a  sovereign  State." 

It  avows  its  purpose  to  be,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war  and 
make  a  treaty  with  the  rebels  for  a  Union  based  upon  degrees 
of  civilization  and  differences  of  race.  The  theory  of  the  re- 
bellion is  accepted  in  all  its  parts  and  consequences,  as  the  true 
theory  of  government,  and  recognized  as  the  bond  of  the 
Order. 

These  principles,  which  are  simply  a  creed  of  unlimited 
slavery  and  absolute  right  of  secession,  each  member  solemn- 
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ly  made  oath  he  would  support  at  all  times,  and  everywhere, 
with  his  sword  and  his  life.  The  following  is  the  material 
part  of  the  oath  of  the  highest  degree: 

I  do  further  swear  that  I  will,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  yield 
prompt  and  implicit  obedience,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  without 
remonstrance,  hesitation  or  delay,  to  any  and  every  mandate,  order  or 
request  of  my  immediate  Most  Excellent  Grand  Commander,  in  all 
things  touching  the  purposes  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and 
defend  the  principles  thereof,  when  assailed  in  my  own  State  or  coun- 
try, in  whatsoever  capacity  may  be  assigned  to  me  by  authority  of  our 
Order. 

In  the  "O.  A.  K.,"  before  the  change,  the  language  of  the  oath 
was :  "I  will  defend  these  principles  with  my  sword  and  my  life 
in  whatsoever  capacity,"  etc.^  Three  or  four  oaths  are  con- 
tained in  the  ritual.  The  penalty  of  a  violation  is  declared  in 
that  just  quoted  to  be  a  "shameful  death."  This  is  the  lan- 
guage :  "All  this  I  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear  sacredly  to 
observe,  perform  and  keep,  with  a  full  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, and  with  my  full  assent,  that  the  penalty  which  will 
follow  a  violation  of  any  or  either  of  these,  my  solemn  vows, 
will  be  a  shameful  death."  The  ritual  betrays  a  sad  lack  of 
common  sense  and  literary  taste  in  the  Order.  Such  a  produc- 
tion as  the  declaration  of  principles,  or  the  neophyte  oath, 
would  obtain  for  a  pupil  in  any  respectable  school  a  sound  lec- 
ture or  threshing.  The  inflated  style,  and  silly  assumption  of 
a  philosophical  mode  of  statement,  clearly  entitle  the  author 
and  the  Order  to  a  long  servitude  of  the  kind  so  pompously 
recommended  by  it  for  inferior  intellects  and  natures  incapa- 
ble of  "progress." 

Besides  its  principles,  the  Order  had  several  specific  objects 
in  view.  One  of  these  was  the  encouragement  of  desertion. 
The  members  and  all  whom  they  could  influence,  as  heretofore 
stated,  wrote  letters  to  their  relatives  in  the  army  urging  them 

'  Benn  Pitman  (ed.),  The  Trials  for  Treason  at  Indianapolis,  Disclosing 
the  Plans  for  Establishing  a  North-IVestern  Confederacy  (Cincinnati,  1865), 
308.   Terrell's  quotations  are  not  exact;  the  italics  are  his. 
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to  desert  and  assuring  them  of  organizations  and  means  to 
protect  them.  Emissaries  were  sent  into  the  army,  frequently 
as  soldiers,  to  disseminate  the  Order  and  create  lodges  there. 
Men  who  had  enlisted,  and  through  the  machinations  of  the 
Order  had  become  dissatisfied,  and  deserters  who  had  been 
arrested,  were  furnished  legal  counsel  to  devise  means  to  es- 
cape from  the  service.  Disloyal  judges,  of  whom  there  was 
no  lack,  readily  lent  themselves  to  these  efforts,  and  issued 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  purpose  of 
depriving  the  Government  of  one  more  soldier.  The  effect  of 
these  efforts  has  already  been  stated  In  its  proper  place.  De- 
serters thronged  home,  leaving  the  true  and  devoted  soldier  to 
do  double  duty  and  encounter  double  danger,  on  account  of 
their  cowardice.  Their  friends  in  the  Order  protected  them 
and  beat  off  the  guards,  or  made  so  strong  a  show  of  resistance 
that  arrests  In  many  cases  could  not  be  successfully  attempted. 
In  one  month  twenty-six  hundred  desertions  were  reported  to 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  at  Indianapolis.  The  army 
was  weakened  and  the  Order  was  In  a  high  state  of  glory. 

Another  purpose  was  to  prevent  enlistments  and  to  resist 
drafting.  The  facts  already  related  touching  this  point  make 
It  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  it  here.  The  Order  was  the 
murderer  of  Freeman,  Stevens  and  McCarty,  as  well  as  the 
attempted  assassin  of  Governor  Morton. 

The  distribution  of  disloyal  documents  was  another  duty  of 
the  Order,  as  was  the  communication  of  Information  In  regard 
to  our  forces  to  the  rebels.  The  Interchange  of  Intelligence 
between  the  allies  was  constant.  The  Government,  as  already 
noticed  in  another  place,  frequently  obtained  information  of 
the  actual  or  contemplated  movements  of  the  rebels,  from  de- 
tectives in  the  Order  several  days,  sometimes  weeks,  before  it 
could  have  learned  It  In  the  ordinary  way.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  purposes  to  furnish  arms,  ammunition,  clothes,  medicines 
and  other  stores,  to  the  rebels.  The  agents  employed  were 
often  ladies  of  good  repute.  Sometimes  they  were  men  who 
had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  fierce  and  false  profes- 
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slons  of  loyalty.  Aid  was  also  given  by  burning  Government 
vessels  and  stores.  Dr.  Bowles  stated,  as  proved  on  the  trial, 
that  the  two  steamers  which  had  sometime  before  been  burned 
at  the  wharf  at  Louisville,  were  burned  with  a  chemical  com- 
position, absurdly  called  "Greek  Fire,"  by  members  of  the 
Order,  The  Mississippi  steamers  upon  which  large  sums  of 
money  intended  for  the  payment  of  the  army — in  one  case 
about  two  millions  of  dollars — were  transported,  were  burned 
by  members  of  the  Order.  Government  stores  were  frequently 
burned  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  men.  Some  of  the  leaders 
in  this  State  applied  themselves  assiduously  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  destructive  compound  which  had  been  found  so 
effective.  Dr.  Bowles,  in  particular,  patronized  it  with  con- 
stant and  unchanging  affection.  It  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  great  acquisition. 

The  prime  object  of  the  Order,  however,  was  the  separation 
of  the  Northwestern  States  from  the  Union,  and  their  forma- 
tion into  a  separate  government,  or  into  a  part  of  the  rebel 
Confederacy.  The  general  uprising  of  the  16th  of  August, 
1864,  was  intended  to  accomplish  or  further  this  object.  This 
is  declared  repeatedly  by  the  members  who  were  examined  in 
the  Treason  Trials.  Aid  to  the  rebellion,  and  the  separation  of 
the  Northwest  from  the  Union,  were  the  ultimate  purposes 
to  which  all  the  riots,  resistance  to  drafts,  protection  of  de- 
serters, robberies  of  loyal  men,  and  murders  of  officers,  were 
subordinate. 

Though  what  are  called  the  "secrets"  of  the  Order,  its 
oaths,  signs  and  passwords,  were  all  discovered  as  often  as 
they  were  changed,  no  discovery  of  the  schemes  of  the  order 
was  made  public  till  the  trial  of  Dodd  and  his  associates.  The 
revelations  then  made  left  nothing  to  be  learned.  As  those 
trials,  and  the  disclosures  they  elicited,  form  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  history  of  the  disloyal  movements  in  Indiana,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  them  some  attention  at  this  point. 

The  Treason  Trials. — Harrison  H.  Dodd,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Indiana,  entered  zealously 
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into  the  scheme  for  an  insurrection  on  the  16th  of  August. 
Detectives  kept  the  State  and  National  authorities  informed  of 
his  actions.  He  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  am- 
munition for  the  Order.  The  Governor  was  notified,  and  a 
search  discovered  a  large  number  of  revolvers  and  cartridges, 
marked  "Sunday  School  books,"  concealed  in  his  printing  es- 
tablishment, as  before  stated.  This  was  enough  to  warrant 
his  arrest  in  the  quietest  times  the  Nation  ever  knew.  It  was 
more  than  enough  in  a  time  of  war,  treason,  and  danger.  Gen- 
eral HovEY,  by  order  of  the  President,  arrested  DoDD  about 
the  end  of  August  or  first  of  September,  1864,  and  confined 
him  in  the  military  prison  in  Indianapolis.  In  a  few  days  he 
was,  at  his  earnest  request,  and  upon  his  solemn  promise  not 
to  attempt  to  escape,  removed  to  the  United  States  Court 
building.  Shortly  after  his  arrest,  William  A.  Bowles, 
Lambdin  p.  Milligan,  Andrew  Humphreys,  Stephen 
Horsey,  and  Horace  Heffren,  were  arrested  and  confined 
in  the  guardhouse  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Indianapolis.  Gen- 
eral HovEY,  then  commandant  of  this  District,  on  the  17th 
day  of  September,  1864,  issued  an  order  appointing  a  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  SiLAS  CoLGROVE, 
late  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Indiana  Volunteers; 
Colonel  William  E.  McLean,  of  the  Forty-Third;  Colonel 
John  T.  Wilder,  of  the  Seventeenth;  Colonel  Thomas  J. 
Lucas,  of  the  Sixteenth;  Colonel  Charles  D.  Murray,  of 
the  Eighty-Ninth;  Colonel  Benjamin  Spooner,  of  the 
Eighty-Third;  and  Colonel  Richard  P.  DeHart,  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Eighth,  to  try  Dodd  and  his  associates. 
Subsequently,  Colonel  Ambrose  A.  Stevens,  of  the  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps,  was  added  to  the  commission. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  the  commission  met  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  trial  of  Dodd.  His  counsel  objected  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  but  the  objection  was  overruled.  The  judge 
advocate,  Major  H.  L.  Burnett,  on  the  27th  presented  five 
charges  against  him,  viz:  1.  Conspiracy  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  2.  Affording  aid  and  comfort  to 
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rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  3.  Inciting 
insurrection.  4.  Disloyal  practices.  5.  Violation  of  the  laws  of 
war.  He  pleaded  "not  guilty,"  and  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses commenced  at  once.-  The  most  important  facts  elicited 
were  the  following: 

1.  The  Support  Given  by  the  Order  to  the  Rebellion. — 
Wesley  Tranter  says:  "Horsey  said  they  were  going  to 
have  a  very  important  meeting.  I  attended.  They  taught  us 
more  of  the  signs  of  recognition  used  by  the  members,  and 
swore  us  into  Jeff.  Davis'  service,  and  we  were  to  support 
him,  North  or  South,  at  all  hazards."'^ 

William  Clayton  said:  "I  considered  that  obligation  (the 
oath)  bound  us  to  assist  the  South,  as  they  were  trying  to  free 
themselves  and  form  a  government  of  their  own  choice."  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "Do'  you  still  hold  that  this  obligation 
is  binding  upon  you?"  he  replied,  "I  have  taken  it  on  myself, 
and  I  consider  that  it  is."  "You  are  sworn  to  help  the  South, 
are  you?"  "That  is  the  way  I  read  the  obligation."  ...  to  the 
question,  "It  was  against  the  Government  and  army  of  the 
United  States  that  you  were  organized  to  wage  war?"  he  re- 
plied, "/^^  were  to  wage  war  upon  them,  of  course,  if  they 
took  up  arms  against  the  South."  On  the  same  page,  he  said 
the  Order  "was  willing  to  shake  hands  with  rebel  invaders, 
and  consider  them  friends";  that  "this  was  the  sentiment  in 
the  section  where  he  lived."  "In  that  section  the  success  of 
the  South  was  considered  a  less  evil  than  the  oppression  of  the 
Administration,"  and  that  the  "same  feeling  was  still  main- 
tained in  the  Lodges."* 

2.  The  General  insurrection.  Tranter  says:  "The  arms 
were  to  be  used  to  assist  the  rebels.  They  (the  members)  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  resist  the  United  States  government, 
and  support  the  South.  Stone  said  in  his  speech,  that  they  were 
to  take  Indianapolis;  the  members  of  the  Order  in  Illinois,  to 

'Pitman    (ed.),   Trials  for   Treason,  9-10,   17-19. 
"  Ibid.,  47. 
'  Ibid.,  46. 
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take  Springfield;  while  those  in  Missouri  were  to  take  St, 
Louis.  Bragg  was  to  do  all  he  could  in  Tennessee;  Morgan 
was  to  advance  his  force  into  Kentucky;  Forrest  was  to 
cross  the  Ohio,  into  Illinois.  The  Indlanians  were  to  seize 
Indianapolis  and  the  Arsenal,  and  distribute  the  arms  to  those 
members  of  the  Order  who  had  none."^  Clayton  states 
that  "it  was  part  of  their  general  plan,  to  assist  the  rebels 
whenever  they  invaded  these  States,  and  if  it  has  been  given 
up,  I  do  not  know  it."^  Felix  G.  Stidger  states,  that  Dr. 
Bowles  developed  the  plan  of  insurrection,  to  him,  in  this 
way: 

Illinois  was  pledged  to  forward  50,000  men,  to  concentrate  at  St. 
Louis,  and  to  co-operate  with  Missouri,  which  was  pledged  to  furnish 
30,000,  and  these  combined  forces,  were  to  co-operate  with  Price,  who 
was  to  invade  Missouri  with  20,000,  and  more  if  possible.  These 
100,000  men  were  to  hold  Missouri  against  any  Federal  forces,  that 
could  be  sent  against  them.  Indiana  was  to  furnish  from  40,000  to 
60,000  men,  to  co-operate  with  other  forces  that  might  come  from 
Ohio,  and  all  were  to  be  thrown  on  Louisville,  to  co-operate  with  what- 
ever force  Jeff.  Davis  might  send  into  Eastern  Kentucky,  under 
BucKNER,  or  Breckinridge,  as  Davis  might  deem  best.'^ 

3.  The  Murder  of  Governor  Morton.  Tranter  says  :  "At 
that  meeting  Stone  said,  Governor  Morton  was  to  be  put 
out  of  the  way;  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  after  the 
visit  to  the  Indianapolis  arsenal."^  This  was  another  part  of 
the  plan  for  a  general  uprising. 

4.  Releasing  and  arjning  the  rebel  prisoners.  This  was  part 
of  the  programme  for  August,  but  was  not  mentioned  by 
Stidger  as  a  part  of  that  detailed  by  Dr.  Bowles.  It  was  re- 
lated to  Stidger  by  Dodd  : 

^  Ibid.,  48. 

^Ibid..  43. 

''Ibid.,  32.  Felix  G.  Stidger  was  employed  as  a  spy  by  General  Carrington, 
commanding  the  District  of  Indiana,  to  ferret  out  the  activities  and  intentions 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  was  initiated  into  the  order,  and  won  the  confidence 
of  its  leaders,  and  was  soon  familiar  with  its  workings.  See  his  Treason  His- 
tory of  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Liberty  .  .  .   (Chicago,  1903). 

®  Pitman   (ed.),   Trials  for  Treason,  48. 
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Dodd  said,  they  had  agreed  to  seize  the  camps  of  the  rebel  prisoners 
at  Indianapolis,  Camp  Chase  in  Ohio,  Camp  Douglas  at  Chicago,  and 
the  Depot  of  prisoners  on  Johnson's  Island.  They  were  going  to  seize 
the  arsenals  in  Indianapolis,  Springfield  and  Chicago.  They  were  going 
to  arm  the  prisoners  with  the  arms  thus  seized ;  raise  all  the  members 
of  the  Order  they  could  on  the  15th  or  16th  of  August,  that  being  the 
day  fixed  for  the  uprising.  Each  commander  was  to  move  all  his  men 
toward,  and  concentrate  them  at,  Louisville.  They  were  to  get  the 
co-operation  of  Colonel  Seipert  and  Colonel  Jesse  of  the  rebel  army, 
who  were  then  in  Kentucky.  They  (these  rebel  officers)  were  to  seize 
Louisville,  and  hold  it  until  their  (the  O.S.L.)  forces  could  co-operate. 
At  Chicago  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  whether  to  wait  until 
after  they  were  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  the  rebel  forces,  or  go  ahead 
without  them.  Dodd  sent  Wm.  M.  Harrison  (the  Secretary  of  the 
Indiana  branch  of  the  Order)  to  see  Milligan,  Humphreys  and 
Walker  and  get  them  to  Indianapolis  before  that  day.  They  did  not 
come.  Dodd  read  me  letters  which  he  said  were  from  them.  They  said 
they  were  to  go  ahead,  at  the  time  designated,  to  release  and  arm  the 
prisoners  and  members  of  the  Order,  and  eventually  unite  in  Louis- 
ville.^ 

5.  The  deliberate  deter7nination  to  murder  Park  Coffin,  a 
detective  in  the  service  of  the  government.  Mr.  Stidger  says: 

I  was  sent  to  Dr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Dodd  by  Judge  Bullitt,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Coffin,  who  was  living  in  this  city  (Indianapolis), 
and  who  was  then  employed  as  a  detective  officer  by  the  Government. 
My  instructions  were  that  Coffin  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  at 
all  hazards.  I  understood  he  was  to  be  murdered.  I  stated  my  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Dodd.  Coffin  was  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  injury  he 
had  done  to  Dodd,  Bullitt  or  Bowles. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Council  on  the  14th  or  15th  of 
June,  1864,  the  case  of  Coffin  was  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil and  discussed  at  length.  The  discussion  was  about  various 
things  that  Coffin  had  done  as  a  detective,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States  Government;  and  it  was  finally  decided 
that  he  should  be  murdered.    Mr.  Dodd  volunteered  to  go  to 

Hamilton,  Ohio   (where  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  next  day, 

> 
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at  which  Coffin  was  expected)  and  if  Coffin  was  there  to 
dispose  of  him.^^ 

6.  The  destruction  of  Steamers  and  Government  Stores  by 
the  Order.  Stidger  says:  "Dr.  Bowles  said,  that  those  two 
boats  that  were  destroyed  at  the  wharf  at  Louisville,  were 
burned  by  this  Greek  Fire,  and  had  been  done  by  the  order 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty."^^ 

Full  disclosures  were  made  of  all  the  signs,  grips,  passwords, 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Order,  but  they  are  not  important  now. 
On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  Dodd,  with  the  help  of 
friends  outside,  escaped  from  the  window  of  his  room  by  a 
rope,  and  made  his  way  to  Canada.  The  Judge  Advocate  at 
once  rested  the  case.  Arguments  were  made  on  both  sides,  and 
some  months  afterwards  it  was  published  that  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  that  the  finding  and  sentence  had  been 
approved. 

The  commission  which  tried  DoDD  was,  by  a  special  order 
of  General  Hovey,  subsequently  increased  by  the  addition  of 
Colonel  Ansel  D.  Wass,  of  the  Sixtieth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment, then  stationed  at  Indianapolis;  Colonel  Thomas  W. 
Bennett,  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Indiana;  Colonel  Reuben  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Twelfth  Indiana,  and  Colonel  Albert  Heath, 
of  the  One-Hundredth  Indiana.  Before  the  close  of  the  trial, 
Colonel  John  T.  Wilder,  of  the  Seventeenth  Indiana,  having 
resigned  his  command,  was  relieved  from  the  commission.  The 
charges  against  Bowles,  Milligan,  Humphreys,  Heffren 
and  Horsey,  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  against  Dodd. 
The  trial  commenced  on  the  21st  of  October,  1864.  Milligan 
objected  to  Colonel  Wass,  that  "he  was  from  a  locality  where 
there  are  extreme  prejudices  against  Western  men,  and  he 
was  likely  to  be  Influenced  by  those  prejudices."  The  court  be- 
lieving, very  justly,  that  the  objection  was  based  upon  a  false 
assumption,  overruled  it.  Among  men  of  Milligan's  class, 
there  was  a  bitter  and  senseless  prejudice  against  the  people 

""nVid.,  20-2L 
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of  New  England,  which  they  naturally  thought  was  recipro- 
cated, but  everybody  with  any  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of 
that  portion  of  our  people  knew  that  the  hostility  was  all  upon 
one  side.  The  revelations  made  by  the  witnesses  in  this  trial 
were,  in  the  main,  identical  with  those  developed  in  the  trial 
of  DoDD.  It  will  be  necessary  here  to  notice  only  a  few  addi- 
tional points. 

William  M.  Harrison,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Order  for 
Indiana,  testified  that  official  reports  had  been  made  of  or- 
ganizations in  forty-five  counties,  but  admitted  that  there 
might  have  been  branch  "temples"  or  lodges  in  other  coun- 
ties.^- 

He  estimated  that  there  were  about  18,000  members  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  degrees  in  the  State.  The  "vestibule 
members"  he  did  not  include  in  this  estimate,  as  they  were 
not  considered  members  of  the  organization.  He  also  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  arms  seized  in  August  were  addressed 
to  Mr.  J.  J.  Parsons  (a  business  partner  of  Dodd's),  without 
that  gentleman's  knowledge. 

Joseph  J.  Bingham,  editor  of  the  Indiana  State  Sentinel, 
testified  to  the  revelation  to  him  by  DoDD  of  the  scheme  for 
a  general  insurrection  and  release  of  the  rebel  prisoners  on  the 
16th  of  August,  and  to  the  steps  taken  by  leading  men  of  his 
party  to  prevent  it.  He  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  two  or 
three  rebel  officers  were  in  the  city  at  that  time,  on  their  way  to 
Chicago,  to  take  command  of  the  rebel  prisoners  when  they 
should  be  released  and  armed. ^^  When  the  representations  of 
friends  had  induced  DoDD  and  Walker  to  defer  their  project, 
Walker  said  he  must  see  the  ofiicers  to  notify  them  of  the 
change  that  had  been  determined  upon. 

Horace  Heffren,  Deputy  Grand  Commander,  who  was 
made  a  witness  by  Judge  Advocate  Burnett,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  and  released  from  arrest  and  discharged,  testified 
that  Dr.  Bowles  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  Order  in  Indiana. 
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DoDD,  he  said,  was  the  Grand  Commander,  which  was  a  civil 
office,  but  that  Bowles  was  the  military  head  of  the  Order. ^^ 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  been  shown  a  roll  of  bills  amount- 
ing to  $  1 ,000  by  Dr.  James  B.  Wilson,  Adjutant  on  Bowles's 
staff,  which  had  been  obtained  from  Bowles  to  purchase  arms 
and  ammunition  for  Washington  county,  and  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  same  man  that  $500,000  had  been  sent  to  Indi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Kentucky,  by  rebel  agents  in  Canada,  to  buy 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Order  in  those  States.  Of  this 
sum  $200,000  had  been  received  by  Dodd  and  Walker  for 
Indiana.  Each  took  $100,000.  A  portion  was  to  be  used  by 
Bowles  to  arm  the  Order  in  his  part  of  the  State. ^^ 

Mr.  Heffren  also  testified  to  the  insurrection  scheme  and 
the  release  of  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  added  two  important 
features:  1st.  That  "Governor  Morton  was  to  be  taken 
care  of,"  or  as  he  explained  it,  "held  as  a  hostage  for  the 
safety  of  those  of  the  insurrectionists  who  might  be  taken 
prisoners."  Dr.  James  S.  Athon,  a  member  of  the  Order, 
and  then  Secretary  of  the  State,  was  to  become  Governor, 
under  the  "law  and  the  Constitution,"  as  Heffren  under- 
stood. The  militia  (which  would  be  composed  of  the  armed 
members  of  the  Order,  of  course)  would  be  called  out,  and, 
as  Mr.  Heffren  said,  "we  should  have  everything  our  own 
way."^^  The  Military  Board  Bill  was  intended  to  accomplish 
this  result  under  the  forms  of  law,  and  its  defeat,  doubtless, 
exerted  no  little  influence  in  determining  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  of  revolutionary  violence  which  Mr.  Heffren  ex- 
posed. 

He  also  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Wilson, 
Bowles's  adjutant,  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  procure 
lances  for  a  regiment  of  lancers.  They  were  to  be  made  with 
a  lance  head,  combined  with  a  sickle-shaped  knife,  the  first 
to   thrust   with,   the   other  to   cut   the   horses'   bridles.    "He 

^^Ibid.,  125. 
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(Wilson)  thought  the  enemy  (the  Union  troops)  would 
become  confused  and  distracted,  and  if  a  charge  was  made 
upon  them  when  they  had  no  means  of  controlling  their  horses, 
they  would  be  easily  mashed  up."^'^ 

He  disclosed  the  fact  that  ten  individuals  had  been  se- 
lected by  the  leaders  of  the  Order  "/o  take  care  of  Governor 
Morton."  He  did  not  learn  who  they  were.  "They  were  to 
hold  the  Governor  as  a  hostage  for  those  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  or  to  make  way  with  him  some  way^'^^ 

"If  they  could  not  use  him  for  their  own  purposes,  they 
might  take  him  out  and  kill  him."^^ 

He  believed  these  ten  men  would  do  this  to  Governor 
Morton,  and  "had  good  reason  for  believing  it."^*^ 

Mr.  Heffren  further  stated  that  in  case  of  a  rebel  raid, 
the  members  of  the  Order  were  to  place  a  rebel  flag  on  their 
property  and  no  injury  would  be  done  it.  Also,  that  in  the 
proposed  insurrection  they  were  to  march  under  the  rebel 
flag.    "We  were  to  join  our  fortunes  with  the  South. "^^ 

Dr.  James  B.  Wilson,  adjutant  to  Bowles,  was  made  a 
witness  and  related  minutely  the  steps  that  were  to  be  taken 
in  commencing  the  insurrection  in  this  State,  but  these  details 
are  hardly  of  importance  enough  now  to  warrant  the  length- 
ening of  this  report  by  their  introduction.  The  revelations 
noticed  in  the  trial  of  Dodd,  and  the  confirmatory  disclosures 
of  Bingham  and  Heffren,  cover  all  that  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  public  of  the  treasonable  purposes  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty.  The  examination  of  witnesses  was  completed  on  the 
25th  of  November,  and  the  Court  adjourned  till  the  6th  of 
December  to  allow  counsel  time  to  prepare  their  arguments. 

The  Court  finally  found  Bowles,  Milligan,  Horsey  and 
Humphreys  guilty,  and  sentenced  the  first  three  to  death. 
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Humphreys  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but 
General  Hovey  remitted  his  sentence  to  confinement  within  a 
limited  space  in  his  own  county  for  a  year  or  two.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  others  was  approved,  the  day  fixed  for  their 
execution,  and  preparations  were  already  commenced,  when, 
upon  the  earnest  representations  of  Governor  Morton  and 
other  prominent  loyal  men.  President  Johnson  was  induced 
to  commute  their  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  They  were  subsequently  pardoned  and 
returned  home.    Dodd,  it  is  understood,  was  also  pardoned. -- 

CONCLUSION 

This  summary  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  disloyal  element  in  Indiana,  is 
far  from  complete.  Many  facts  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
Legislature,  the  expressions  of  feeling  by  public  meetings,  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  deserters,  the  resistance  to 
the  laws  and  the  maltreatment  of  loyal  citizens,  and  in  regard 
to  the  purposes  and  action  of  the  treasonable  Order  of  Sons 
of  Liberty,  might  have  been  added.  But  they  could  only 
have  lengthened  this  report  without  materially  strengthening 
the  argument  for  the  two  leading  propositions  which  it  is 
intended  to  establish :  that  the  disloyal  element  of  the  North 
contributed,  certainly  in  a  great  degree,  in  all  probability 
decisively,  to  produce  the  war;  and  contributed  still  more 
certainly  and  effectively  to  protract  it.  No  amount  of  soph- 
istry, bluster,  denial,  or  attempted  refutation,  will  ever  erase 
from  the  pages  of  our  history  the  responsibility  of  disloyal 
citizens  for  a  large  portion  of  the  bloodshed,  misery  and 
desolation  which  the  war  produced;  or  for  the  almost  intol- 
erable legacy  it  left  in  the  form  of  a  monstrous  public  debt 
and  the  exhausting  taxation  which  follows  in  its  train.  .  .  . 

^The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Ex  Parte  Milligan  (4  Wallace  2,  1866) 
ruled  that  since  Milligan  was  not  in  the  military  or  naval  service  and  the  civil 
courts  in  Indiana  were  open,  his  trial  before  a  military  tribunal  had  been  a 
denial  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIANA  RELIEF  SYSTEM 

The  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  found  our  Government  not 
only  without  an  army,  but  without  the  means  to  equip  it.  Out 
of  this  double  deficiency  grew  an  army  of  citizens,  who  not 
only  needed  more  care  than  the  Government  could  give,  but 
who  left  families  dependent  upon  them  needing  help  which  no 
Government  has  ever  given.  A  citizen  soldiery,  unused  to  war 
and  ignorant  of  its  discipline  and  privations,  would  neces- 
sarily suffer  more,  not  only  in  the  lack  of  comforts  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  but  in  their  liability  to  disease, 
than  a  regular  army,  even  when  supplied  with  all  a  regular 
army  is  allowed.  The  danger  was  much  greater  when  our 
Government  found  itself  inadequately  provided  with  even 
regular  army  supplies.  In  the  necessity  of  averting  this  dan- 
ger, the  Indiana  State  Sanitary  Commission,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  States,  and  the  larger  organization  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  originated.  In  this  State  the 
most  obvious  necessity  was  the  completion  of  inadequate  Gov- 
ernment supplies,  and  the  effort  to  meet  this  led  to  the  solici- 
tation of  popular  contributions.  The  second  necessity,  but 
little  less  obvious  than  the  first,  was  to  supply  comforts  which 
the  Government  could  not,  or  did  not  attempt  to,  supply.  The 
efforts  to  meet  the  first  led  to  organizations  which,  during  the 
war,  successfully  met  the  second,  and  the  record  of  these  con- 
stitute the  history  of  our  State  Sanitary  Commission.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  the  women,  with  the  instinctive 
tenderness  of  their  sex,  set  about  supplying  headgear,  called 
"havelocks,"  for  our  three  months'  troops,  and  the  Governor 
provided  every  available  comfort  of  camplife  and  requirement 

(394) 
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of  hospital  service,  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  Government 
provision.  But  it  was  not  till  the  approach  of  winter  that  the 
necessity  for  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  the  State 
authorities,  in  aid  of  the  General  Government,  became  ap- 
parent. In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  actual  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  winter  admonished  us  of  the  amount  of  care 
that  would  be  required,  that  organization,  or  anything  more 
than  temporary  help  to  be  soon  replaced  by  permanent  Gov- 
ernment provision,  was  thought  of.  The  steps  through  which 
we  advanced  from  accidental  assistance  to  systematic  and  con- 
tinuous beneficence  were  short,  but  each  developed  a  wider 
necessity  before  us.  Contributions  of  clothing,  camp  equipage, 
provisions,  and  hospital  necessaries,  were  constantly  made  to 
the  soldiers,  directly,  by  their  friends,  both  before  they  left 
the  camp  of  rendezvous  and  afterwards;  but  these  were  far 
oftener  mementoes  of  parental  or  friendly  affection  than  pro- 
vision for  anticipated  necessities.  It  needed  the  stern  teaching 
of  suffering  to  convert  them  into  a  constant  stream  of  bene- 
factions, without  which  our  camps  would  but  too  often  have 
contained  more  graves  than  tents. 

The  first  steps  were,  naturally,  those  in  aid  of  ordinary 
Government  supplies.  By  then  we  reached  the  point  from 
which  we  could  see  that  further  steps  were  necessary,  and 
that  efforts,  not  merely  to  complete,  but  to  enlarge,  those  of 
the  Government  must  be  made.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1861, 
Governor  Morton,  then  in  Washington  City,  telegraphed  to 
the  State  officers  as  follows : 

Urge  Major  Montgomery  (then  United  States  Quartermaster, 
at  Indianapolis)  to  get  overcoats  of  any  good  material,  and  not  wait 
for  a  public  letting.  Do  have  them  made  at  once.  The  men  are  suf- 
fering for  them,  and  I  am  distressed  for  them.  Perhaps  a  few  thousands 
can  be  forwarded  at  once,  by  Captain  Dickerson. 

This  urgency,  which  might  seem  almost  premature,  was 
none  too  soon.  Our  men  among  the  mountains  of  Western 
Virginia  were  already  suffering  in  the  chilly  nights  that  an- 
nounced the   approach   of   autumn.     Governor   Morton,    in 
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whom  anxiety  for  his  men  was  a  cherished  duty,  felt  their 
sufferings  before  any  complaint  had  reached  him.  It  was  not 
till  two  days  after  this  that  any  information  of  the  wants  of 
the  troops  was  received.  In  pursuance  of  his  orders,  the  State 
officers  at  once  applied  to  Quartermaster  Montgomery  for 
the  overcoats.  He  either  could  not  furnish  them,  or,  with 
the  unpleasant  captiousness  that  uniformly  marked  his  con- 
duct, did  not  feel  disposed  to  accommodate  a  State  official, 
and  application  was  made  to  Captain  DiCKERSON,  at  Cincin- 
nati. He  promptly  sent  forward  four  thousand,  in  care  of 
General  Rosecrans,  then  in  command  of  Western  Virginia. 
The  want  of  system  and  the  enormous  rush  of  supplies  dur- 
ing the  first  months  of  the  war  caused  delays  and  confusions 
to  a  most  embarrassing  extent,  and  our  overcoats  were  no 
more  successful  in  "running  the  gauntlet"  of  incompetent  or 
overburdened  officers  than  other  supplies.  For  nearly  a  month 
the  Governor  waited  impatiently  for  news  of  their  arrival. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  hearing  nothing  of  them,  and 
the  men  beginning  to  suffer  seriously  for  want  of  them,  he 
sent  his  Private  Secretary,  Colonel  W.  R.  HoLLOWAY,  to  hunt 
them  up.  As  there  were  a  good  many  "knotty"  places  where 
such  supplies  might  be  entangled,  he  soon  after  sent  the  State 
Commissary  General,  Asahel  Stone,  to  assist  in  tracing 
them.  Twelve  hundred  were  at  last  discovered  and  pushed 
through.  Repeated  and  earnest  representations  of  the  condi- 
tion of  our  men  to  Quartermaster  General  Meigs,  General 
Rosecrans,  General  Kelley,  and  all  the  officers  concerned 
in  the  supply  and  transportation  of  the  articles,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  or  replacing  them,  and  on  October  7, 
General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  of  this  State,  then  commanding  a 
brigade  of  our  troops,  telegraphed  their  receipt  to  the  Gov- 
ernor as  follows: 

Clothing  is  coming  forward.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  have  a  sup- 
ply for  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Regi- 
ments, except  shoes,  socks  and  caps;  the  last  are  not  so  important.  Shoes 
and  socks  much   needed.    These   regiments  have   suffered   greatly,   but 
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not  a  man  among  them  has  any  fault  to  find  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  They  are  all  informed  of  the  exertion  made  in  their  behalf  and 
appreciate  it. 

Satisfied  by  the  experience  of  this  effort  to  supply  our  troops 
in  Western  Virginia,  that  the  General  Government,  with 
every  possible  exertion,  must  leave  many  regiments  insuffi- 
ciently provided,  even  with  the  indispensable  protection  of 
overcoats,  and  there  being  troops  from  Indiana  at  other  points 
in  a  very  destitute  condition.  Governor  Morton  resolved  to 
see  them  properly  supplied  at  all  hazards.  If  the  General  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  the  expense,  well;  but  if  it  refused,  the 
State  would  pay  It,  for  the  men  must  be  cared  for.  Accord- 
ingly, he  went  to  New  York,  and  through  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  state,  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  be  bought 
twenty-nine  thousand  overcoats.  For  a  portion  he  paid  the 
Government  price,  $7.75  each.  But  the  demand  for  that  sort 
of  material  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  get  the  remainder 
of  the  necessary  quantity  short  of  $9.25  each.  The  Quarter- 
master General,  upon  presentation  of  the  bill,  refused  to  pay 
more  than  the  regulation  price  upon  the  whole  lot,  leaving 
the  difference  of  $1.50  upon  a  large  number  of  coats,  to  be 
settled  by  the  State.  When  notified  by  Major  Montgomery 
of  the  decision  of  Quartermaster  General  Meigs,  the  Gov- 
ernor replied:  "Indiana  will  not  allow  her  troops  to  suffer  if 
it  be  in  her  power  to  prevent  it,  and  If  the  General  Govern- 
ment will  not  purchase  supplies  at  these  (the  current)  rates, 
Indiana  will.''''  The  virtue  of  "beginning  as  one  intends  to 
hold  out"  was  never  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in 
this  instance.  From  first  to  last  the  important  consideration 
was,  not  "will  the  Government  pay?"  but  "what  do  the  men 
need?"  and  what  they  needed  they  had,  if  money  and  energy 
could  get  it  for  them.  By  this  providence  and  wise  economy, 
our  men  were  all  as  amply  as  possible  prepared  for  the 
rigors  of  the  first  winter  of  the  war.  As  another  illustration 
of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Governor  conducted  all  his  busi- 
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ness  in  behalf  of  soldiers,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  when 
the  Indianapolis  Quartermaster,  Major  Montgomery,  made 
a  reclamation  of  his  imperceptible  merit  in  the  business  of  the 
overcoats,  against  the  universal  approval  of  Governor  Mor- 
ton's action,  the  latter,  after  a  brief  statement  of  the  efforts 
made,  said:  "These  exertions  secured  twenty-nine  thousand 
overcoats  for  our  troops.  It  will  be  of  little  importance  by 
whose  agency  it  was  done,  if  they  shall  succeed  in  getting  them 
in  due  season." 

Overcoats,  however,  were  not  the  only  necessaries  lacking. 
General  Reynolds  had  reported,  in  October,  that  his  men 
were  without  suitable  shoes,  socks  or  caps.  Blankets,  hardly 
less  indispensable  than  clothes,  were  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Many  articles,  unknown  to  the  regulations,  were 
needed  for  both  camp  and  hospital.  Some  of  these  could  not 
be  purchased,  for  there  were  none  in  the  market.  Others  the 
Government  would  not  purchase  if  it  could.  But  they  must 
all  be  had,  and  there  was  but  one  way  to  get  them:  to  appeal 
to  the  interest  of  the  people  in  their  friends,  to  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  the  army,  to  the  benevolence  of  the  charitable 
for  the  suffering.  This  the  Governor  did  in  the  first  official 
attempt  made  to  bring  popular  effort  to  the  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  October  10th,  1861,  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation: 

To  the  Patriotic  W 07nen  of  Indiana: 

When  the  President  issued  his  first  call  to  the  loyal  States  for  help, 
the  Government  was  unprovided  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  articles 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  soldiers  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
field.  The  women  of  Indiana  were  appealed  to,  and  they  supplied  the 
deficiency  in  our  State  with  a  generous  alacrity  which  entitles  them  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  The  approach  of  winter  makes  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  them  again.  Our  Volunteers,  already  suffering  from  ex- 
posure, against  which  they  are  inadequately  protected,  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  utmost  severity  of  winter,  and  multiplied  dangers  of 
disease.  The  Government  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done  for  them,  but, 
when  all  is  done,  they  must  still  lack  many  comforts  which  men  in  ordin- 
ary pursuits  enjoy,  and  which  soldiers  need  above  all  others.   Many  arti- 
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cles  of  clothing,  which,  to  men  with  houses  over  their  heads  and  warm 
fires  always  near,  are  hardly  more  than  a  luxury,  to  men  with  no  pro- 
tection but  a  tent,  no  bed  but  the  ground,  and  whose  duty  must  be  per- 
formed under  the  unabated  rigors  of  winter,  are  absolute  necessaries. 
They  may  save  many  lives  which  will  surely  be  lost  without  them.  These, 
the  patriotic  women  of  Indiana,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply.  An  additional 
blanket  to  every  man  in  our  army  will  preserve  hundreds  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  their  families.  Two  or  three  pairs  of  good,  strong  socks  will 
be  invaluable  to  men  who  must  often  march  all  day  in  the  snow,  and 
without  them,  must  lie  down  with  cold  and  benumbed  feet,  on  the  frozen 
ground.  Good  woolen  gloves  or  mittens  will  preserve  their  hands  in 
marching  and  in  handling  their  arms,  and  while  adding  greatly  to  their 
comfort,  will  materially  increase  their  efficiency.  Woolen  shirts  and 
drawers,  too,  are  a  necessity  to  men  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes  of  weath- 
er as  soldiers.  All  these  articles  the  Indiana  volunteers  ought  to  have 
now,  and  must  have  before  winter  sets  in,  if  we  would  protect  them  from 
exposure  and  disease,  that  may  be  averted  by  this  timely  preparation. 
Some  of  these  articles  the  Government  does  not  furnish,  and  others  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  waste  produced  by  the  exposure  of  a 
soldier's  life.  Blankets  cannot  be  purchased.  The  stock  is  completely 
exhausted,  and  the  government  is  soliciting  contributions  from  the  citi- 
zens. Will  not  the  women  of  Indiana  do  their  share  in  providing  for 
the  men  of  Indiana,  in  the  battlefield? 

An  hour  of  each  day  for  a  week  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  arti- 
cles named  will  provide  an  ample  store.  Are  they  not  ready  to  give  that, 
and  more,  if  needed?  I  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of  promptly  beginning 
the  work.  Let  them  at  once  forward,  at  the  State's  expense,  to  the  State 
Quartermaster,  such  blankets  as  they  can  spare.  They  will  be  immediate- 
ly and  carefully  sent  to  such  regiments  as  the  donors  prefer ;  if  they  have 
any  preference.  Let  them  singly,  or  by  associations,  set  about  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  shirts,  drawers,  socks  and  gloves.  The  sewing  so- 
cieties of  our  churches  have  a  wide  field  for  exertion,  wider  and  grander 
than  they  will  ever  find  again.  Will  they  not  give  their  associations  for 
a  time  to  this  beneficent  object?  The  numerous  female  benevolent  so- 
cieties, by  giving  their  energies  and  organizations  to  this  work,  can 
speedily  provide  the  necessary  supply.  Let  women  through  the  country, 
who  had  no  opportunity  to  join  such  associations,  emulate  each  other  in 
their  labors,  and  see  who  shall  do  most  for  their  country  and  its  defend- 
ers in  this  hour  of  trial. 

The  articles  should  be  sent  to  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
State,  with  a  card  stating  the  name  and  residence  of  the  donor,  and  their 
destination,  if  she  has  any  choice.   The  names  will  be  recorded  and  pre- 
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served,  with  the  number  and  kind  of  articles  sent.  The  women  of  Indi- 
ana alone  can  meet  this  emergency,  and  to  them  our  volunteers,  as  well 
as  the  Government,  look  for  s3'mpathy  and  aid. 

O.  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana. 
October  10th,  1861. 

In  the  official  report  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
State,  J.  H,  Vajen,  made  to  the  Governor,  on  the  first  of 
May,  1862,  that  officer  alludes  to  the  effect  of  this  proclama- 
tion, in  the  following  paragraph: 

This  proclamation  met  with  a  most  cordial  response,  and  donations 
to  the  value  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  forwarded.  The  articles 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  blankets,  shirts,  drawers,  socks  and  mit- 
tens, together  with  sheets,  pillows,  pads,  bandages,  lint  and  dressing 
gowns,  for  hospital  uses.  So  liberal  were  these  contributions  that  I 
deemed  it  necessary  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  to  issue  a  circular 
to  the  effect  that  the  supply  was  sufficient,  except  of  mittens  and  socks. 
That  deficiency,  too,  was  so  far  supplied  that  all  subsequent  applications 
for  the  articles,  with  the  exception  of  only  two  or  three,  were  filled.  The 
generosity  of  our  citizens  in  this  regard  has  added  very  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  our  troops  in  the  field  and  camp,  and  very  probably  has 
saved  many  valuable  lives. ^ 

ORGANIZATION   FOR  TEMPORARY  RELIEF 

The  distribution  of  the  supplies  contributed  in  response  to 
the  Governor's  appeal  suggested  the  first  organized  effort  of 
any  State  to  complete  or  enlarge  the  Government  provision 
for  our  soldiers.  The  State  Commissary  General  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  supervising  the  work,  and  energetic  and  hu- 
mane gentlemen  were  sent  as  agents  to  the  best  points  to  carry 
it  on.^  Their  expenses,  and  the  purchase  of  such  additional 
supplies  as  were  deemed  necessary,  were  paid  out  of  the 
Military  Contingent  Fund,  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
at  the  extra  session  of  the  spring  of  1861.    The  duty  of  these 

^  Report  of  John  H.  Vajen,  Quarter-Master  General  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
(Indianapolis,  1863),  5. 

"  For  a  complete  list  of  regular  Indiana  Military  Agents,  see  Terrell,  Report, 
1,  Appendix,  Doc.  12:109. 
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agents,  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  this  office  to  the  Quar- 
termaster General  of  Ohio,  dated  November  26,  1864,  was 
"to  render  all  possible  relief  to  our  soldiers,  especially  to 
those  who  were  sick  or  wounded,  whether  in  transit,  in  hos- 
pitals, or  on  the  battle-field.  Sanitary  stores  and  hospital 
supplies,  purchased  in  some  cases  by  the  Governor,  but  more 
frequently  donated  by  the  patriotic  people  of  the  State,  were 
sent  to  these  agents,  and  by  them  carefully  distributed,  the 
rule  being  to  first  supply  our  own  troops,  and  then  to  relieve 
those  from  other  States."^  In  addition  to  this  regular  pro- 
vision of  distributing  and  assisting  agents,  special  agents,  sur- 
geons and  nurses  were  also  sent  to  points  where  additional 
aid  was  necessary.  In  distributing  the  contributions  regard 
was  had  to  the  wishes  of  the  donors,  as  indicated  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's address,  but  where  no  special  direction  was  given  the 
stores  were  applied  where  the  greatest  need  existed. 

This  improvised  arrangement  was  sufficient  to  meet  im- 
mediate necessities,  and  when  it  was  made  no  further  necessity 
was  apparent.  It  was  a  prevalent,  if  not  universal,  opinion 
that  the  war  would  be  speedily  ended,  and  it  was  certain  that 
as  soon  as  the  Government  could  once  place  itself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  regulations,  it  would 
need  no  help  from  popular  effort  in  that  direction.  But  early 
in  1862,  it  became  evident  that  the  war  would  not  be  speedily 
ended,  and  still  more  evident  that  the  Government  regula- 
tions did  not  embrace  everything  that  the  previous  habits 
of  the  soldiers  had  made  necessary  to  their  comfort  and 
health,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  very  deficient  in  pro- 
viding such  supplies  as  were  required  for  hospital  use.  What 
had  been  done  by  popular  effort  to  furnish  these,  to  enlarge 
the  Government  provision  for  the  citizen-soldier  adequate  to 

*This  is  a  letter  from  Adjutant  General  Terrell  to  Brig.  Gen.  M.  Barlow, 
Quartermaster  of  Ohio,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  as  to  the  "plan 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana  for  relief  of  her  soldiers,  together  with  the 
success  and  expense  to  the  State  Government  attendant  thereon."  The  com- 
plete text  of  the  letter  is  given  in  ibid.,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  87:290-92. 
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his  wants  and  the  anxieties  of  his  friends,  would  have  to  be 
done  again,  and  continued  till  the  war  ended,  be  it  soon  or 
late.  The  improvised  agencies  suggested  the  mode  of  making 
such  efforts  effectual.  They  could  be  made  permanent,  re- 
duced to  system,  and  placed  under  competent  supervision,  and 
the  foundation  thus  laid  for  continuous  and  protracted  effort. 
In  this  purpose  originated  the  "General  Military  Agency  of 
Indiana." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  INDIANA  MILITARY  AGENCY 

This  organization,  destined  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  history  of  our  State's  share  of  the  war,  was  created  by 
the  appointment,  by  Governor  Morton,  of  Dr.  William 
Hannaman,  of  Indianapolis,  a  gentleman  of  large  business 
experience,  humanity  and  integrity,  as  "General  Military 
Agent."  To  him  was  entrusted  the  receipt  and  distribution  of 
all  sanitary  supplies,  the  supervision  of  local  agencies,  and  the 
direction  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  relief  of  soldiers. 

Local  agents  and  special  agents,  either  in  the  hospital  or 
in  the  field,  were  required  to  report  to  him  the  condition  of 
the  troops  and  hospitals  in  their  charge,  and  the  Governor 
was  thus  furnished  with  the  necessary  information  to  direct 
promptly  and  effectively  the  assistance,  whether  in  stores,  sur- 
geons or  nurses,  that  might  be  needed.  Field  agents  were 
expected  not  only  to  look  after  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
men,  but  to  write  letters,  to  take  charge  of  commissions  for 
them  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  to  see  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  the  preservation  of  relics,  to  keep  registers  of 
the  names  of  all  men  in  hospitals,  with  date  of  entry,  disease 
or  injury,  and,  in  case  of  death,  the  date  and  cause,  and  any 
other  information  that  might  be  of  interest  to  relatives  and 
friends.  These  registers  were  afterwards  found  of  great 
value  in  settling  pension  and  pay  claims.  Local  agents  were 
required  to  make  their  offices  the  homes  of  soldiers;  to  assist 
them  in  getting  transportation  in  returning  home,  when  they 
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had  no  money  or  Government  passes;  to  provide  them  cloth- 
ing when,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  they  were  ragged  and 
necessitous;  to  feed  them;  to  facilitate  every  proper  purpose; 
to  take  charge  of  returning  prisoners,  and  provide  everything 
which  their  shocking  destitution  demanded;  and,  in  short,  to 
be  careful,  affectionate,  watchful  guardians.  Supplies  of  read- 
ing matter,  books,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  both  for  field 
and  hospital,  formed  another  object  of  the  agency's  care.  Our 
soldiers  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  men  to  whom  reading 
of  some  kind  was  a  necessity,  begotten  not  only  by  the  weari- 
ness of  idle  days,  but  by  previous  habits,  and  the  demand  for 
means  of  gratification  was  as  constant  and  imperious  as  for 
stores  and  medicines. 

Besides  the  supervision  of  subordinate  agencies  of  whatever 
kind,  the  General  Agency  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  char- 
tering steamers,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  after  a  battle, 
to  carry  the  stores,  surgeons  and  nurses  that  might  be  re- 
quired, to  the  wounded,  and  to  bring  home,  or  to  convenient 
hospitals,  such  as  might  be  able  or  allowed  to  come.  Fre- 
quently boats  were  dispatched  to  destitute  points  completely 
loaded  with  vegetables,  hospital  supplies,  clothing  and  like 
comforts,  and  returned  filled  with  wounded  and  sick  men, 
whom  the  prospect  of  coming  home,  even  more  than  the 
abundant  and  suitable  supplies,  and  the  pleasant  change  from 
tents  to  the  airy  boat,  almost  brought  back  from  death.  The 
first  serious  battle  in  which  our  State  troops  were  engaged, 
that  of  Fort  Donelson,  in  February,  1862,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  commencement  of  this  humane  labor,  which  was  never 
intermitted  so  long  as  it  was  needed. 

A  few  days  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
in  August,  1862,  special  agents  were  sent,  under  flags  of  truce, 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  to  look  after  the  wounded  who  might 
be  prisoners.  The  embassy  to  Richmond,  under  charge  of  Dr. 
Theophilus  Parvin  and  the  lamented  Dr.  Talbot  Bul- 
LARD,  was  greatly  serviceable  to  our  suffering  soldiers,  in  the 
hands  of  the   enemy.    A   large   number   were    relieved,    and 
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brought  home,  who,  if  left  to  rebel  care,  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  returned  in  their  coffins. 

Through  the  Agency,  also,  arrangements  were  made  to 
convey  to  our  prisoners  in  Libby,  Belle  Isle,  and  other  rebel 
prisons,  the  contributions  of  food,  clothing  and  medicines 
made  by  their  friends,  and  the  large  purchase  of  some  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stores,  made  by  Governor 
Morton,  in  Baltimore,  for  their  benefit.  The  forwarding 
and  collecting  of  claims  for  bounty,  back  pay  and  pensions, 
gratuitously,  were  subsequently  made  a  part,  and  a  very  im- 
portant part,  of  the  business  of  the  agency.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  were  saved  to  the  soldiers  by  it,  which 
would  either  have  been  lost  entirely,  or  seriously  reduced  by 
delays  and  the  rapacity  and  rascality  of  claim  agents.  Sub- 
ordinate agents  were  also  appointed  to  collect  and  bring  home 
the  pay  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  the  risk  of  mail  transporta- 
tion through  a  hostile  country,  and  the  expense  of  expressing 
or  other  customary  modes,  were  avoided.  These  instances 
indicate,  rather  than  describe,  the  various  and  indispensable 
services  of  the  "General  Military  Agency."  A  more  detailed 
account  of  its  action  will  be  found  in  another  place. 

In  concluding  this  general  statement  of  the  services  of  the 
Agency,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  leading  idea  of  its  sys- 
tem of  action  was  to  provide  for  the  wants,  and  take  care  of 
the  health,  of  the  men  in  the  field,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  preserve  their  efficiency,  and  diminish  the  duties  and  de- 
mands of  hospital  service.  "Prevention  was  better  than  cure." 
A  well  man  kept  well  was  better  than  a  sick  man  cured.  Not 
that  the  needs  of  hospitals  were  ever  in  any  degree  sacrificed 
to  this  idea,  for  they  were  as  amply  supplied  as  liberality, 
sagacity  and  energy  could  do  it,  but  the  primary  considera- 
tion was  to  prevent  or  reduce  hospital  service.  In  its  labors 
it  had,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  ready  and  grateful  co-opera- 
tion of  the  officers,  in  furnishing  transportation  for  stores 
and  help,  and  facilitating  their  distribution.  The  exceptions 
were  usually  found  in  officers  of  the  regular  army,  who  knew 
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nothing  outside  of  the  regulations  and  conducted  the  business 
of  armies  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  that  of  com- 
panies. The  Local  Agents  were  paid  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  expenses  for 
office  rent,  fuel,  clerk  hire  and  the  like.  Special  agents  or  sur- 
geons who  charged  for  their  services,  were  usually  allowed 
enough  to  pay  their  expenses,  no  more  being  asked  or  ex- 
pected. Through  them  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Cap- 
tain James  A.  Ekin,  the  United  States  Quartermaster  at 
Indianapolis,  who  succeeded  Major  Montgomery,  the  winter 
rigors  of  1862-63,  were  anticipated  and  the  troops  abundantly 
supplied  before  their  approach.  In  this  connection  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  say  that  the  uniform  courtesy  and  efficiency 
of  Captain  Ekin  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  State,  and 
richly  earned  for  him  his  subsequent  advancement  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  Deputy  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   STATE  SANITARY   COMMISSION 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  a  permanent  system  of 
extra  governmental  aid  for  our  soldiers  would  be  required, 
some  mode  of  procuring,  as  well  as  distributing,  supplies  be- 
came necessary.  The  Military  Contingent  Fund,  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature,  besides  being  divided  among  several 
objects  of  essential  importance  to  the  service,  would  not  alone 
have  sufficed  for  the  probable  needs  of  the  relief  system.  To 
meet  this  want  Governor  Morton,  in  February,  1862,  cre- 
ated the  "Indiana  Sanitary  Commission,"  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  William  Hannaman,  Military  Agent,  as  President,  and 
Alfred  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Indianapolis,  as  Treasurer. 
Both  were  peculiarly  qualified  by  experience,  disposition  and 
business  habits  for  their  arduous  duties,  and  both  entered 
upon  them  and  discharged  them  till  the  close  of  the  war,  with 
a  zeal  that  never  flagged,  an  integrity  that  was  never  dark- 
ened by  a  shade  of  suspicion  of  interested  motives,  and  an 
efficiency  that  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  soldiers 
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and  the  State.  Primarily,  the  object  of  the  Commission  was 
to  supply  the  Agency  with  means  and  material  for  the  relief 
of  our  troops,  but  being  under  the  same  direction,  with  duties 
so  closely  allied  as  to  be  almost  identical,  and  in  fact  being  but 
one  hand  of  the  system  of  which  the  Agency  was  the  other, 
both  were  in  effect  one  organization,  and  were  popularly 
known  as  one.  The  "Sanitary  Commission"  being  constantly 
before  the  public  by  its  appeals,  its  soliciting  agents,  and 
other  efforts,  easily  became  the  representative  of  both,  and  as 
the  "State  Sanitary  Commission"  the  Relief  System  of  the 
State  must  stand  in  the  records  of  its  benefactions. 

The  operations  of  the  Commission  can  be  most  satisfac- 
torily described  by  dividing  them  into  their  natural  classes  of 
"Collections"  and  "Distributions."  The  former  was  carried 
on  by  "Soliciting  Agents"  and  auxiliary  societies;  the  latter 
mainly  by  "Military  Agents,"  though  many  special  "Sanitary 
Agents"  were  dispatched  from  time  to  time  to  different  points. 

COLLECTIONS 

Auxiliary  Societies — The  appeal  of  Governor  Morton,  in 
October,  1861,  caused  the  formation  of  a  number  of  associa- 
tions, mainly  of  ladies,  to  supply  the  articles  called  for.  These 
associations  were  not  generally  discontinued  when  the  imme- 
diate object  of  their  formation  was  accomplished,  but  kept 
on  collecting  and  forwarding  such  articles  of  clothing,  food, 
and  hospital  necessaries,  as  they  deemed  likely  to  be  of 
service.  When  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  organized  they 
fell  easily  into  the  position  of  auxiliary  societies,  and  formed 
steady  springs  of  supply  to  the  stream  of  beneficence  directed 
by  the  Commission.  To  them  were  added  other  societies, 
formed  under  the  efforts  and  influence  of  the  soliciting  agents, 
who  made  it  their  main  duty  to  establish  and  encourage  them. 
The  county  seat  was  usually  made  the  location  of  the  central 
society,  and  contributing  societies  were  established  in  every 
township  and  neighborhood,  as  far  as  possible.  Through 
these,   the   contributions   of   individuals,    and   of   associations 
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unconnected  with  the  Commission,  were  collected  and  for- 
warded to  the  central  society,  or  to  the  general  office  at  the 
Capital;  and  by  them  was  continued  and  extended  the  work 
inaugurated  by  the  soliciting  agents.  These  contributions  were 
composed  of  everything  available  for  field  or  hospital  use ; 
articles  of  clothing  not  included  in  Government  stores;  of 
food,  particularly  of  vegetables,  dried  and  canned  fruits, 
preserves  and  delicacies  indispensable  to  the  sick  and  con- 
valescent; of  bedding,  books  and  the  like,  of  the  variety  of 
which  an  idea  can  be  obtained  only  from  lists  of  contributions 
reported  by  the  Commission.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
give  here,  as  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  these  societies,  a  list  of  articles  distributed  by  one 
of  the  agencies: — potatoes,  dried  apples,  canned  fruits, 
onions,  kraut,  pickles,  dried  peaches,  wine,  cordials,  whisky, 
eggs,  butter,  apple  butter,  small  fruits,  lemons,  ale,  crackers, 
rice,  farina,  corn  meal,  tobacco,  paper,  envelopes,  bed  sacks, 
comforts,  quilts,  sheets,  pillows,  pillow  slips,  towels,  shirts, 
drawers,  rags,  bandages,  fans,  pantaloons,  combs,  handker- 
chiefs, socks,  lint,  pads,  comfort  bags,  slippers,  boxes  of  read- 
ing matter,  gowns,  crutches.  There  is  hardly  one  of  these 
articles  that  would  not  be  either  an  indispensable  necessity,  or 
an  acceptable  addition,  to  the  comfort  of  any  sick  man,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  the  suffering,  and  fatality  even, 
that  they  have  alleviated  or  prevented. 

Soliciting  Agents — The  supplies  of  material  comforts,  such 
as  have  been  described,  were  left  to  the  auxiliary  societies. 
But  more  was  needed  than  food,  clothing,  bedding  and  read- 
ing, to  make  the  work  of  the  Commission  effective.  Without 
money  some  things  of  vital  importance  could  not  have  been 
obtained,  and  very  often  nothing  could  have  been  sent  to  its 
destination.  Government  transportation  could  not  always  be 
had,  or  could  not  be  relieved  of  the  trammels  of  routine,  in 
time;  and  other  things,  as  for  instance,  the  personal  expenses 
of  agents  in  charge  of  supplies,  delicacies  for  the  sick  not 
furnished  in   sufficient   quantity,   &c.,   had   to  be   paid   for   in 
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cash.  Money  was  of  course  contributed  through  the  auxiliary 
societies  frequently,  but  the  main  supply  was  furnished  by  the 
exertions  of  the  soliciting  agents.  These  men,  of  marked  en- 
ergy and  ability,  traveled  all  over  the  State,  holding  meetings, 
representing  the  necessities  of  the  soldier  and  the  operations 
of  the  Commission,  organizing  societies,  soliciting  supplies 
and  money,  and  resorting  even  to  personal  and  private  ap- 
peals to  citizens.  They  labored  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance 
that  stopped  for  no  obstacle;  counted  no  cost  of  exposure, 
labor,  or  time;  that  considered  nothing  beyond  their  duty 
that  would  procure  money  or  goods  for  the  soldier;  and  in 
this  great  work  they  achieved  a  success  as  creditable  to  them- 
selves as  to  the  liberality  of  the  people.  Dr.  Hannaman,  in 
his  report  of  January,  1865,  mentions  four  agents  as  emi- 
nently successful :  Captain  Alonzo  Atkinson,  formerly  of  the 
Sixteenth  Regiment;  Chaplain  J.  H.  Lozier,  formerly  of  the 
Thirty-Seventh  Regiment;  Hon.  M.  F.  Shuey,  of  Elkhart 
county,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Winans,  of  Lafayette.  The  aid 
of  soliciting  agents,  however,  was  not  called  for  until  some 
months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commission,  the  main 
dependence  at  first  being  upon  auxiliary  societies  and  volun- 
tary contributions. 

Sanitary  Fairs — One  prolific  source  of  the  supply  of  money 
as  well  as  of  goods,  was  the  "fairs,"  which,  for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war,  constituted  a  feature  of  social  life  that  a 
stranger  might  have  easily  mistaken  for  a  fixed  national  habit. 
Neighborhood  fairs,  county  fairs.  State  fairs,  were  constantly 
soliciting  public  attention,  in  one  quarter  or  another  of  the 
whole  country,  and  nowhere  more  generally  or  successfully 
than  In  Indiana.  It  is  true  we  had  no  gigantic  displays,  like 
those  of  Chicago  or  Philadelphia,  for  we  were  working  only  in 
an  humble  way,  and  depending  solely  upon  ourselves;  but  the 
aggregate  results  make  as  creditable  a  showing  as  any  State 
can  boast.  Among  the  conspicuous  contributions  to  the  Sanitary 
Fund  was  that  made  to  the  Sanitary  Fair  by  the  Order  of 
Freemasons,  composed  of  the  individual  contributions  of  mem- 
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bers.  It  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  is  justly  entitled 
to  a  place  beside  the  magnificent  contributions  reported  by  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 

The  State  Sanitary  Fair,  held  at  Indianapolis,  in  the  fall 
of  1863,  at  the  time  of  the  State  Agricultural  Fair,  was 
eminently  successful.  The  proceeds  amounted  to  about  forty 
thousand  dollars.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  gave  every 
aid  to  the  enterprise,  and  contributed  materially  to  its  suc- 
cess. Vanderburgh  county  was  awarded  a  banner  for  the 
largest  contribution  made  outside  of  Marion  county.  Many 
other  efforts,  equally  commendable  but  less  conspicuous,  de- 
serve mention,  but  any  detailed  account  of  the  various  con- 
tributions would  swell  this  report  beyond  reasonable  limits. 

The  sum  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  Commission  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Hannaman  as  follows : 

CASH. 

Cash  on  hand  at  organization $13,490  92 

Contributions  in  1862 9,038  20 

Contributions  in  1863 36,232  11 

Contributions  to  December  1,  1864 97,035  22 

Contributions  from  December   1,   1864,  to  close  of  the 

Commission  91,774  30 

Total  cash  $247,570  75 

GOODS. 

Value  contributed  in  1862 $86,088  00 

Value  contributed  in   1863 101,430  74 

Value  contributed  to  December  1,  1864 126,086  91 

Value  contributed  from  Dec.  1,  1864,  to  close  of  the 

Commission  45,394  38 


Total  value  of  goods $359,000  03 

Making  the  entire  contribution  to  the  State  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, from  its  organization  to  its  close,  $606,570.78.  In 
addition,  the  history  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion reports  contributions  to  that  society  from  Indiana  to  the 
amount  of  $16,049.50,  making  a  total  contribution  from  this 
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State  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  of  $622,620.29,  exclusive  of 
the  amount  donated  in  1861,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
Commission.  These  contributions,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
were  the  voluntary  offerings  of  our  people.  An  examination 
of  the  official  returns,^  will  show  that  the  additional  sum  of 
$4,566,898.06  was  contributed  by  the  counties,  townships, 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  fam- 
ilies and  soldiers  who  were  discharged  by  reason  of  wounds 
and  disease.  This  shows  an  outlay,  altogether,  of  over  five 
millions  of  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  dollars, 
in  money  and  supplies,  that  were  furnished  of  which  no 
account  was  ever  kept.  While  Indiana  has  abundant  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  glorious  fame  her  soldiers  won  on  every 
battlefield  of  the  war  where  they  were  engaged,  the  foregoing 
record  of  the  munificent  liberality  and  good  faith  of  her  citi- 
zens who  remained  at  home  may  well  challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 

This  record  would  be  incomplete  if  it  omitted  to  testify  to 
the  constant  efforts  and  restless  energy  of  Governor  Morton 
to  forward  the  work  of  relief.  He  inspired  every  important 
movement,  counseled  in  every  great  emergency,  kept  popular 
interest  excited  by  stirring  appeals,  and,  though  charged  with 
duties  as  onerous  as  ever  fell  upon  the  Executive  of  any  State 
and  allowing  nothing  in  any  of  their  multifarious  details  to 
escape  his  vigilance,  he  might  have  been  thought,  by  those 
uninformed  of  his  many  labors,  to  have  had  nothing  at  heart 
but  the  success  of  his  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  of 
Indiana  and  their  dependent  and  needy  families. 

DISTRIBUTIONS 

The  goods  contributed  to  local  auxiliary  societies  were  sent 
to  the  chief  office  at  the  Capital,  where  they  were  assorted, 
repacked,  and  arranged  for  distribution.  The  cash  was  sent 
to  the  Treasurer. 

*  See  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  8:75-88. 
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Of  Cash.  The  money  In  the  Treasury  was  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  such  articles  as  the  Commission  might  not  have 
on  hand,  and  these,  like  others,  were  distributed  by  the  agents 
of  the  Commission. 

Of  Goods.  The  military  agents  at  available  points  were 
usually  made  the  agents  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  the 
distribution  of  goods,  and  they  discharged  this  additional  and 
important  duty  without  additional  pay. 

The  object  of  distribution,  as  already  stated,  was  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  and  efficiency,  rather  than  the  cure  of 
disease,  though  when  there  were  sick  and  wounded  their  neces- 
sities were  cared  for  first  of  all.  The  men  were  sought  out, 
in  camp  and  field.,  and  supplied  with  what  they  needed.  Aid 
was  not  reserved  till  sickness  made  it  necessary  to  life,  but  it 
was  given  so  that  as  little  as  possible  for  sickness  might  be 
needed.  During  the  investment  of  Nashville  by  the  rebel 
force  under  General  Hood,  Colonel  Shaw,  the  agent  at  that 
place,  contributed  materially  to  prepare  our  men  for  the 
arduous  service  that  followed,  by  distributing  among  them 
several  hundreds  of  barrels  of  apples,  potatoes,  onions  and 
other  vegetables  of  quite  as  vital  Importance,  oftentimes,  as 
meat  and  bread.  So  at  Atlanta,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebels  from  that  place  by  General  Sherman,  our  men,  ex- 
hausted by  weeks  of  continuous  hard  marching,  hard  fighting, 
and  hard  living,  were  recruited  and  many,  no  doubt,  seasoned 
veterans  though  they  were,  were  kept  from  the  hospitals  by 
the  distribution  of  nearly  a  thousand  barrels  of  potatoes  and 
fruits,  by  the  special  agents  sent  to  their  relief  by  their 
Governor. 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  If  It  were  profitable,  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  various  agents 
of  the  Commission,  but  one  case  may  be  given  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  mode  of  distribution,  and  of  the  articles  dis- 
tributed. The  steamer  "City  Belle,"  with  Dr.  C.  J.  Woods, 
as  Sanitary  Agent  in  charge,  left  Cairo,  Illinois,  on  the  19th 
of   December,    1863,   to   supply  our  troops   along  the    Mis- 
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sisslppi  river.  At  Fort  Pillow,  our  Fifty-Second  Regiment 
was  stationed,  with  twenty-five  sick,  sixteen  in  the  hospital. 
For  the  sick  the  agent  left  two  barrels  of  potatoes,  one  of 
onions,  and  four  dozen  cans  of  fruit;  for  the  well  men,  twelve 
barrels  of  potatoes,  five  of  green  and  one  of  dried  apples, 
three  of  turnips,  one  of  onions.  At  Memphis,  for  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  and  Eighty-Ninth  Regiments,  were  left  fifty  barrels  of 
potatoes,  five  of  onions,  five  of  turnips,  two  of  crackers, 
twenty  of  green  apples,  ten  of  dried  apples,  twenty  dozen 
cans  of  fruit,  and  four  boxes  of  clothing.  At  Helena,  though 
there  were  no  Indiana  troops  there,  the  general  hospital  had 
four  hundred  sick  men  of  other  States  In  it,  and  for  these 
there  were  left  twenty  barrels  of  potatoes,  nine  of  onions,  ten 
of  green  apples,  five  of  dried  apples,  five  of  turnips,  and 
twenty  dozen  cans  of  fruit.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
standing  direction  of  the  Commission,  which  was,  to  "make 
all  contributions  to  general  hospitals  for  general  distribution," 
and  not  merely  for  the  Indiana  soldiers  who  might  be  in 
them.  This  fact  is  noted  here  for  reference  in  another  place. 
At  Vicksburg,  were  the  Twenty-Third  and  Fifty-Third  Regi- 
ments, and  they  were  given  forty  barrels  of  potatoes,  twenty 
of  green  apples,  six  of  dried  apples,  ten  of  onions,  ten  of 
turnips,  two  of  cabbages,  and  twenty  dozen  cans  of  fruit.  For 
the  General  Hospital  at  the  same  place,  forty  barrels  of 
potatoes,  twenty  of  green  apples,  ten  of  dried  apples,  ten  of 
turnips,  twenty  dozen  cans  of  fruit,  and  one  box  of  bottled 
spirits.  At  Natchez,  there  were  no  Indiana  regiments,  but 
for  the  use  of  the  Marine  Hospital  three  barrels  of  potatoes, 
two  of  onions,  two  of  green  apples,  two  of  dried  apples,  one 
of  crackers,  and  two  dozen  cans  of  fruit  were  left.  At  Baton 
Rouge,  the  Twenty-First  Regiment  was  supplied  with  forty 
barrels  of  potatoes,  ten  of  onions,  twenty  of  green  apples,  five 
of  dried  apples,  five  of  corn  meal,  and  ten  of  turnips.  For 
the  Hospital,  one  barrel  of  cabbages,  one  of  pickled  cabbage, 
one  of  crackers,  three  of  green  apples,  one  of  dried  apples, 
two  of  onions,  four  of  potatoes,  one  of  turnips,  one  box  of 
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bottled  whisky,  two  boxes  of  canned  fruits,  four  boxes  of 
clothing,  and  two  boxes  of  reading  matter.  Arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  the  Agent  emptied  out  the  remainder  of  his  health- 
giving  cargo,  altogether  four  hundred  and  forty-one  barrels 
of  potatoes,  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  green  apples,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  of  dried  apples,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  of  onions,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  turnips, 
thirteen  of  crackers,  one  hundred  and  twelve  boxes  of  canned 
fruit,  twenty-three  boxes  of  bottled  spirits,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  boxes  of  reading  matter  and  clothing. 

This  expedition  to  supply  the  Mississippi  river  posts  and 
hospitals  had  many  parallels,  though  not  many  of  the  same 
extent.  From  what  was  done  by  Dr.  Woods,  as  here  de- 
scribed, an  imperfect  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general  plan 
of  relief,  west,  south  and  east,  of  the  three  years  following 
the  organization  of  the  Commission.  The  extent  of  the  dis- 
tributions of  the  Commission  may  be  judged  from  a  brief 
summary  of  one  of  the  reports  of  the  agents,  for  1864.  James 
H.  Turner,  agent  at  Chattanooga,  during  Sherman's  ad- 
vance to  Atlanta,  and  for  some  months  before  and  after,  and 
consequently  in  charge  of  a  large  number  of  our  troops,  dis- 
tributed to  hospitals,  regiments,  and  from  the  office,  from  the 
15th  of  February  to  the  1st  of  September,  six  months  and  a 
half,  2,640  bushels  potatoes,  15,985  pounds  dried  apples, 
1,295  gallons  kraut,  1,168  cans  fruit,  1,278  pounds  dried 
peaches,  442  bottles  wine,  137  bottles  whisky,  988  bushels 
onions,  461  dozen  eggs,  493  pounds  butter,  211  gallons  apple 
butter,  157  pounds  small  fruit,  132  dozen  lemons,  220  bottles 
ale,  558  pounds  crackers,  35  pounds  rice,  1,800  pounds  corn 
meal,  100  pounds  tobacco,  19  bed  sacks,  230  gallons  pickles, 
35  bottles  cordials,  995  shirts,  410  drawers,  124  sheets,  77 
pillows,  182  pillow  slips,  9  comforts,  3,149  pounds  rags, 
4,055  bandages,  35S  fans,  82  pants,  35  combs,  442  handker- 
chiefs, 543  pairs  socks,  228  towels,  308  pads,  450  comfort 
bags,  25  boxes  reading  matter.  He  also  shipped  to  special 
agents,  George  Merritt,  W.  J.  Wallace  and  Vincent 
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Carter,  537  packages  of  vegetables,  clothing,  liquors,  &c. 
These  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  operations  of  the 
agencies,  and  the  report  need  not  be  loaded  with  others  of 
the  same  kind.  Besides  our  own  agents,  distributions  were 
sometimes  made  through  the  "Christian  Aid  Society"  and  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  as  their  vouchers  in  the 
office  at  the  Capital  attest. 

To  whofti  distributed.  As  already  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  agents  of  the  Commission  were  instructed  to 
give  to  General  Hospitals  for  general  distribution,  not  for 
Indiana  soldiers  alone,  whatever  was  a  fair  proportion  to  the 
Indiana  soldiers  confined  there.  And  as  at  Helena,  Natchez, 
and  other  places,  they  contributed  to  hospitals  what  they 
could,  whether  there  were  Indiana  soldiers  in  them  or  not. 

Of  regiments  in  the  field  and  men  fit  for  duty,  the  distribu- 
tions were  made  first  to  Indianians,  but  necessitous  men  of  all 
States  were  supplied,  as  far  as  the  means  would  allow.  There 
was  a  preference  for  our  own  men,  but  no  exclusion  of  others. 
These  instructions  were  acted  upon  so  generally,  that  appli- 
cations to  our  agents  for  relief,  from  soldiers  of  other  States, 
were  common. 

Gratuitous  aid.  The  Commission,  through  the  president, 
acknowledges  many  services  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Telegraph  Company  at  the  Capital,  in  the  way  of  gratuitous 
transmission  of  dispatches;  to  the  various  Express  Companies, 
which  carried  many  hundreds  of  packages  of  contributions 
without  charge;  and  to  the  various  railroads  centering  at 
Indianapolis,  for  the  free  transportation  of  goods.  These 
gratuitous  services,  paid  for,  would  have  cost  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Objections.  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  an 
association  with  an  object  so  exclusively  unselfish  should 
escape  disparagement  and  resistance,  for  experience  teaches 
us  that  mean  men  are  very  incredulous  of  disinterestedness 
in  anybody.    The   managers   and   agents  of   the   Commission 
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were  sometimes  accused,  by  those  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
its  design,  of  appropriating  the  contributions  to  their  own 
use,  or  neglecting  to  forward  them,  or  perverting  them  to  the 
pleasure  of  favorites.  There  was  never  a  shadow  of  founda- 
tion for  such  charges,  and  they  came  always  from  men  who 
were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  disloyal  in  feeling,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. From  such,  the  Sanitary  Commission  received  little 
help.  The  scarcity  of  contributions  from  opponents  of  the 
war  was  marked.  Their  services,  like  the  statues  in  the 
Roman  procession,  were  especially  noted  for  their  absence. 
That  such  men  should  wish  true  what  they  alleged,  is  easily 
believed,  and  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  their  suspicions 
were  unconscious  admissions  of  their  own  inclinations.  The 
Commission  has  ample  evidence  of  the  promptness  and  hon- 
esty of  all  its  actions,  in  the  letters  of  soldiers  and  nurses, 
and  the  declarations  of  all  who  made  it  an  object  to  examine 
into  the  business. 

Prof.  M.  J.  Fletcher.  The  first  operations  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissions  were  made  memorable  by  the  services  and  un- 
timely death  of  Professor  Miles  J.  Fletcher,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  among  the  very  first 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
our  soldiers,  and  was  more  constantly  and  prominently  em- 
ployed in  that  way  than  probably  any  other  man  in  the  State, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  And  he  died  in  the  duty  he  had 
so  disinterestedly  assumed.  He  was  on  his  way  with  Governor 
Morton  to  Evansville,  to  accompany  a  hospital  steamer  with 
surgeons  and  supplies  for  the  wounded  at  Corinth,  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  train  that  was  carrying  him,  at  Sullivan,  Sul- 
livan county,  ran  past  a  car  left  standing  on  a  switch  (purpose- 
ly, it  was  suspected  by  many)  so  close  to  the  main  track,  that 
his  head,  as  he  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  was  struck 
causing  death  instantly.  It  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
State,  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  to  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation, of  which  he  was  so  prominent  a  promoter. 
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OPINIONS   OF   OTHER  STATES 

The  efficiency  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  its  modes  of  operation  to  the  needs  of  both 
the  soldier  and  the  State,  called  forth  frequent  public  expres- 
sions of  approval  or  admiration.  Some  of  these  may  be 
quoted  here,  in  justification  of  the  pride  in  their  organization 
which  Indianians  have  so  often  exhibited. 

A.  D.  Richardson,  writing  from  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  under  date  of  December  18,  1862, 
speaking  of  the  presence  of  two  of  our  Agents  with  the 
Army,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  which 
was  fought  December  11-1 3th,  1862,  spoke  as  follows: 

The  peculiar  and  constant  attention  to  the  troops  his  State  has  sent 
out  so  promptly,  is  the  prominent  feature  of  Governor  Morton^s  most 
admirable  administration.  In  all  our  armies,  from  Kansas  to  the 
Potomac,  wherever  I  have  met  Indiana  troops,  I  have  encountered  some 
officer  of  Governor  Morton,  going  about  among  them  inquiring 
especially  as  to  their  needs,  both  in  camp  and  hospital,  and  performing 
those  thousand  offices  the  soldier  so  often  requires.  Would  that  the  same 
tender  care  could  be  extended  to  every  man  from  whatever  State,  who  is 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Republic. 

In  October,  1864,  General  Barlow,  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral of  Ohio,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Indiana  detailing  the  main  features 
of  our  relief  system,  said: 

The  plan  adopted  by  your  State  is  certainly  as  nearly  perfect  as  I 
should  suppose  it  could  be  made,  and  I  am  gratified  to  find,  that  so  far 
as  this  State  has  pursued  any  definite  plan  for  the  relief  of  her  soldiers, 
it  has  been  essentially  the  same  as  that  your  State,  by  further  perfecting, 
has  rendered  so  eminently  successful.^ 

Numerous  other  commendations  from  high  sources  might 
be  given,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  here  the  following 
extract  from  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Brough  of 
Ohio  in  1864. 

'^Barlow  to  Terrell,  in  Terrell.  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  87:292. 
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While  I  desire  to  be  fairly  understood  as  not  impeaching  or  desiring 
to  impair  the  value  of  either  of  the  associations  laboring  for  the  relief 
of  our  soldiers,  I  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  to  you  last  winter, 
that  more  real  good  can  be  accomplished  at  less  expense  through  State 
agencies  and  our  societies  than  in  any  other  way.  While  extending  our 
own  operations,  I  have  carefully  watched  those  of  our  sister  State  of 
Indiana,  and  have  found  that  her  system  merits  the  strongest  commenda- 
tion. It  is  simple  in  its  character.  Its  central  society  at  the  Capital, 
under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Governor,  receives  all  the  contributions 
from  the  various  aid  societies. 

These  are  classified  and  distributed  to  the  various  State  Agents,  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  their  departments,  who  in  time  distribute  them 
among  the  men.  The  State  provides  a  fund  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of 
goods  not  contributed,  and  pays  the  transportation.  There  is  no  expen- 
sive machinery  about  it — no  waste  or  extravagance.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  as  being  local  and  separate  in  its  character;  but  this  is  not  the 
fact.  While  the  first  care  of  the  Agent  is  for  Indiana  men,  no  other 
soldier  in  want  or  distress,  has  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  appealed  to  an 
Indiana  agency  without  having  his  wants  relieved.  The  Indiana  agents 
have  frequently  divided  their  stores  with  the  agents  of  Ohio,  and  we 
have  always  tried  to  reciprocate  the  kindness. 

There  are  many  benefits  attending  this  system,  which  should  not  be 
disregarded. 

1.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  economical  way  of  aggregating  and  dis- 
tributing the  contributions  of  our  people,  and  expending  the  means  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  for  this  purpose. 

2.  It  renders  certain  the  distribution  of  all  supplies  to  the  objects  and 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  There  is  hardly  a  possibility  for 
misappropriation.  There  is  no  machinery  about  it  to  be  kept  lubricated 
and  no  class  of  middle  men  to  levy  toll  upon  it. 

3.  By  proper  care  and  management,  it  is  made  more  prompt  and  en- 
ergetic than  any  other  mode ;  and  by  being  more  systematic  will  be  more 
general  and  appropriate  in  its  relief. 

4.  It  fosters  and  gratifies  the  State  pride  of  our  soldiers.  It  comes 
nearer  to  the  feeling  of  home,  as  the  soldier  regards  an  Ohio  Agency  as 
a  place  where  he  has  a  right  to  enter  and  expect  a  welcome.  If  he  is  in 
want,  there  is  no  system  of  orders  and  requisitions  to  go  through,  no 
prying  or  unpleasant  catechism  for  him  to  submit  to.  The  supplies  fur- 
nished by  his  people  and  State  are  there,  and  he  feels  he  is  no  object  of 
charity  when  he  partakes  of  them.  His  remembrances  of  home  are 
freshened — his  attachment  to  his  State  is  quickened  and  increased — and 
he  goes  away  feeling  that  he  is  not  neglected  or  forgotten — that  the 
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cause  of  the  country  is  still  worth  upholding,  and  the  dear  old  State  still 
worth  defending  from  the  encroachments  of  the  rebel  adversary.  And 
this  is  doubly  the  case  where  the  Agent  passes  almost  daily  through  his 
hospital,  bends  over  the  bed  on  which  he  is  stretched  with  sickness  or 
wounds,  inquires  kindly  into  his  wants,  and  ministers  unto  them  from 
the  benefactions  of  his  people  and  the  liberality  of  his  State,  Surely  this 
spirit  is  worth  cherishing  and  preserving. 

UNITED   STATES   AND   INDIANA   SANITARY   COMMISSION 

The  action  of  our  State  authorities,  in  organizing  a  system 
of  relief  for  our  soldiers  independently  of  other  States,  of 
the  General  Government,  and  of  the  national  organization 
of  the  "United  States  Sanitary  Commission,"  has  occasionally 
provoked  unfavorable  reflections,  which,  as  they  have  been 
given  form  and  authority  by  the  official  "History  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,"*"'  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  our  Commission  to  pass  without  notice.  The 
charges,  for  they  have  the  effect,  though  not  the  form,  of 
charges  of  selfishness,  of  interference  with  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  and  of  Inefficiency  (comparing  what  It  did  with 
what  It  could  have  done  If  Its  efforts  had  been  properly 
directed),  are  contained  In  the  following  extracts. 

1st.  In  reference  to  the  battle  at  Fort  Donelson,  It  says: 
"The  truth  Is,  the  wonderful  success  which  had  attended  the 
Commission's  experiment  of  transporting  the  wounded  In 
hospital  boats  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  had 
stimulated  a  great  variety  of  organizations,  and  even  the  State 
governments,  to  provide  similar  means  of  relief.""^ 

The  entire  want  of  preparation,  In  this  direction,  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  army.  Is  admitted,  and  is  urged 
as  "one  of  the  countless  practical  Illustrations  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  rigid  adherence  to  routine  In  the  early  part  of 
the  war."^ 

"Charles   J.   Stille,   History   of  the    United   States   Sanitary   Commission   .   .  . 
(Philadelphia,   1866). 
'Ibid.,  149. 
''Ibid..  144. 
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Mr.  Stille,  the  author  of  the  History,  might,  if  he  had 
tried,  have  satisfied  himself  that  the  deficiency  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  he  laments,  was  known 
to  the  State  authorities  of  Indiana,  and  of  other  Western 
States,  quite  as  well  as  it  was  to  the  agents  of  the  "United 
States  Sanitary  Commission."  They  needed,  and  had,  no 
example  of  that  beneficent  organization  to  stimulate  them  to 
provide  hospital  steamers  for  their  wounded  when  they  made 
the  first  attempt.  Immediately  after  the  battle  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  and  long  before  it  was  known  that  any  similar  effort 
would  be  made  by  any  other  State  or  society,  a  steamer  was 
chartered  by  Governor  Morton  to  carry  to  our  wounded  the 
assistance  contributed  by  public  meetings,  held  at  Indianapolis 
and  other  places,  the  day  the  news  of  the  battle  was  received. 
Our  aid  was  as  early  on  the  ground  as  that  of  the  United 
States  Commission,  and  earlier.  These  statements  of  the 
History  are  referred  to  here,  not  as  a  charge  of  inefficiency 
or  dilatory  action  to  be  refuted,  but  as  a  claim  of  undivided 
merit  to  be  corrected. 

2d.  Of  State  operations  at  Shiloh: 

It  seems  ungracious  to  criticise  the  work  of  a  body  of  men  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  suffering,  even  if  their  methods  are  not  wholly 
in  accordance  with  true  principles,  but  there  was  one  feature  in  the 
mode  adopted  by  those  who  had  charge  of  the  steamers  sent  by  the 
State  Governments  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  was  so  ob- 
viously wrong  in  principle,  and  so  entirely  in  contrast  with  the  National 
and  Catholic  spirit  which  characterized  the  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, that  it  deserves  notice.  These  boats  were  intended  solely  for  the 
reception  of  wounded  men  belonging  to  each  of  these  States  respectively, 
and  all  others  were  rigidly  excluded  from  them. 

.  .  .  The  indiscreet  zeal  which  was  willing  to  recognize  State  lines, 
even  in  its  ministrations  of  mercy  on  the  battlefield,  can  hardly  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  It  was  only  another  development  of  that  ob- 
noxious heresy  of  State  sovereignty,  against  which  the  whole  war  was 
directed,  and  its  practical  injury  to  the  national  cause  in  creating  dis- 
affection among  troops  who  were  not  recipients  of  its  peculiar  care,  was 
scarcely  less  great  than  its  violation  of  those  sacred  laws  of  humanity 
which  make  no  distinction  in  the  relief  bestowed  upon  the  suffering,  ex- 
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cept  to  seek  first  for  those  who  most  need  succor.    Against  this  Stateish 
spirit  the  Sanitary  Commission  resolutely  sets  its  face  at  all  times.  .  .  .^ 

Inhumanity  and  selfishness  are  serious  charges  to  be  pre- 
ferred against  a  professedly  benevolent  organization,  and 
the  more  serious  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  organization  are  held  to  create  or  compel  the 
evil.  Whether  there  may  be  any  connection  between  the 
political  doctrine  of  "State  sovereignty"  and  the  moral,  or 
immoral  doctrine  of  "Stateishness,"  or  State  selfishness,  it 
will  be  worthwhile  to  Inquire,  after  inquiring  whether  It  is 
"selfish"  for  the  people  of  a  State  to  prefer,  In  their  service 
to  the  suffering,  their  own  relatives  and  friends  to  others,  no 
more  necessitous,  who  are  neither.  The  Impulse  to  care  for 
our  own  Is  Innate  and  Indispensable.  Without  it,  there  would 
be  no  stronger  bond  among  men  than  among  cattle.  The  same 
impulse  that  makes  a  man  labor  and  suffer  for  his  own  family 
more  than  he  would  for  the  families  of  others,  that  makes 
him  fight  for  his  own  country  in  preference  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, that  makes  him  a  patriot  Instead  of  a  cosmopolitan, 
directs  the  people  of  a  State  to  give  a  preference  to  the  suf- 
fering of  their  own  over  those  of  other  States.  It  differs 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  No  one  will  claim  that  it  should 
be  as  strong  as  the  family  or  National  preference,  but  no  one 
ought  to  claim  that  it  should  be  obliterated,  until  the  time 
shall  come  when  constant  association  in  the  same  duties,  con- 
nection In  the  same  interests,  obedience  to  the  same  laws, 
support  of  the  same  institutions,  shall  create  no  bond  of  union 
stronger  than  the  common  tie  of  humanity.  That  time  will 
come  with  the  mlllenlum,  but  not  before. 

So  long  as  there  are  State  governments,  and  duties,  in- 
terests and  institutions,  limited  by  State  lines,  so  long  there 
will  be  a  "Stateish"  as  well  as  a  National  feeling.  If  It  Is 
selfish,  it  Is  so  only  as  the  ''esprit  de  corps"  of  an  army  is 
selfish,   as  the  spirit  that  impels  all  men,   thrown  habitually 

*  Stille,  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  150-51.  [Terrell's  italics,  except 
Stateish^ 
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together  or  under  the  same  influences,  to  recognize  a  com- 
munity of  feeling,  is  selfish.  St.  Paul  not  only  recognizes 
such  a  feeling  as  commendable,  but  enjoins  its  exercise  as  a 
duty:  "If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those 
of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel."  This  is  not  a  precept  of  inhumanity,  but  it  is 
that  upon  which  the  action  of  our  people  was  based  which 
this  author  declares  "can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned." 
Indiana  did  no  more  than  care  for  her  "own,"  and  she  did 
not  neglect  to  care  for  others  when  her  own  were  provided 
for.  If  the  Good  Samaritan  had  found  two  wounded  travelers 
by  the  roadside,  equally  needy,  and  one  of  them  had  been 
his  friend  and  the  other  a  stranger,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  friend  would  have  had  the  first  use  of  the  "wine  and 
oil."  But  the  proverbial  designation  of  a  charitable  man 
would  hardly  have  grown  out  of  this  case,  if  he  had  helped 
his  friend  and  left  the  other  to  die.  Indiana  did  as  the  Good 
Samaritan  would  have  done.  She  "provided  for  her  own," 
and  then  for  others.  Colonel  HoLLOWAY,  in  his  dispatch  to 
Governor  Morton,  from  Shiloh,  says:  "All  were  supplied, 
after  which  we  distributed  supplies  to  surgeons  connected  with 
regiments  from  other  States."  This,  as  set  forth  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  Report,  was  the  rule  of  the  Commission. 
The  distribution  to  hospitals  where  there  were  no  Indiana 
soldiers,  mentioned  in  Dr.  WoODs's  report  (quoted  in  the  same 
connection),  is  a  refutation  of  the  charge.  Governor  Brough, 
of  Ohio,  gives  his  testimony  to  the  same  point,  in  the  message 
already  quoted:  "While  the  first  care  of  the  agent  is  for  the 
Indiana  men,  no  Ohio  soldier,  in  want  or  distress,  has  ever, 
to  my  knowledge,  appealed  to  an  Indiana  agency  without 
having  his  wants  relieved.  The  Indiana  agents  have  fre- 
quently divided  their  stores  with  the  agents  of  Ohio,  and  we 
have  always  tried  to  reciprocate  the  kindness." 

If  these  services  created  "disaffection  among  the  troops 
who  were  not  recipients"  of  them,  and  should  therefore  be 
condemned,  we  may  as  well  condemn  every  man  who,  finding 
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himself  unable  to  help  all  the  needy  he  sees,  helps  as  many  as 
he  can.  The  "disaffection,"  however,  uniformly  took  the 
shape  of  censure  of  those  who  should  have  done  likewise,  and 
did  not,  or  left  the  duty  to  organizations  that  undertook 
more  than  they  could  perform  and  censured  those  who  chose 
to  do  only  what  they  felt  they  could  do.  As  to  the  "rigid 
exclusion"  of  other  than  Indiana  soldiers  from  Indiana  hos- 
pital boats,  it  only  need  be  said  that  when  all  available  room 
is  occupied,  or  assigned  to  be  occupied,  "rigid  exclusion"  of 
additions  is  pretty  much  a  necessity.  But  the  monopoly  of 
means  of  transportation  for  sanitary  supplies  is  not  a  neces- 
sity, and  yet  "the  National  and  Catholic  spirit"  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  monopolized  them.  The  spirit 
either  did  not  penetrate  all  its  agents,  or  its  Catholicity  was 
capable  of  a  construction  analagous  to  that  which  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  limits  it  to  a  single  church.  For  at  Louisville, 
the  instructions  to  quartermasters  placed  the  transportation 
of  sanitary  stores  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Commission,  and  our  agent,  Dr.  Woods,  says,  December  20th, 
1862:  "This  Sanitary  Commission  (the  U.S.)  is  unwilling 
to  forward  any  goods  or  sanitary  stores  unless  they  are  con- 
signed unconditionally  to  them."  They  must  have  a  monopoly 
of  benevolence  at  the  expense  of  destroying  by  delay  the 
value  of  the  contributions  of  parents  and  friends.  The  his- 
torian should  have  waited  before  throwing  stones  till  he  had 
found  whether  there  might  not  be  glass  exposed  in  his  own 
house. 

3d.  In  condemnation  of  the  whole  system  of  State  relief, 
it  is  said:  "If  the  action  of  the  State  authorities  had  been 
confined  to  efforts  to  improve  the  general  administration  of 
the  service,  and  thus  to  benefit  all  alike,  its  influence  would 
have  been  Irresistible  and  its  effect  most  salutary."^'*  Again: 

If  half  the  energy  wasted  by  the  Governors  of  the  various  States  in 
the  vain  effort  to  supplant  the  Federal  authorities,  in  the  work  they 
were  doing  so  imperfectly,  had  been  concentrated  in  an  effort  to  force 

^"  Stille,   UnitrJ  Stairs  Sanitary  Commission,  152. 
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them  to  do  it  more  thoroughly,  we  should  not  have  to  tell  that  the 
horrors  of  Shiloh  and  other  bloody  battle  fields  were  mitigated  only 
by  the  voluntary  and  partial  efforts  of  humane,  zealous,  but  irresponsible 
persons.^  ^ 

It  may  be  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  just  as  well 
for  the  accuracy  and  credit  of  the  History,  if  what  it  "had  to 
tell"  had  been  left  untold.  The  statement  makes  the  impres- 
sion that  the  care  of  the  suffering  was  left  to  accidental  and 
irresponsible  humanity,  that  is,  to  men  with  no  commission 
or  power  but  that  of  their  own  hearts.  This  is  untrue.  At 
Shiloh,  and  wherever  wounded  Indianians  were  to  be  found, 
there  were  men  duly  authorized  and  directed  by  our  State 
Commission,  to  "mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  battlefield."  Not 
accidental  visitors  impelled  merely  by  humanity,  but  officers 
acting  upon  a  well-settled  system,  with  ample  means  and 
positive  instructions.  It  is  true  they  were  responsible  to  no 
law;  they  could  not  be  punished,  but  by  universal  detestation, 
for  neglect  or  misconduct;  but  they  were  not  the  accidental 
benefactors  the  History  makes  them.  They  were  parts  and 
representatives  of  a  system  as  complete  as  the  system  of 
national  government,  and  in  no  sense  a  display  of  mere  indi- 
vidual beneficence. 

Whether  our  Governor's  energy  was  "ivasled"  in  collect- 
ing and  distributing  over  $600,000  worth  of  stores,  can  be 
best  decided  by  ascertaining  whether  that  amount  of  hospital 
stores  and  sanitary  supplies  was  consumed  without  doing  any- 
body any  good. 

As  to  "supplanting"  the  duties  of  the  Government,  it  may 
be  said  that  half  as  much  time  expended  in  ascertaining  what 
these  Governors  were  trying  to  do,  as  has  been  mischievously 
consumed  in  writing  the  sentences  mis-stating  and  censuring 
their  action,  would  have  saved  the  historian  the  mortification 
of  exhibiting  his  censoriousness  and  carelessness  together. 
Our  labor  was  directed,  not  to  "supplant,"  but  to  complete, 

"  Ibid.,  153.    [Terrell's  italics] 
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the  defective  labors  of  the  Government.  There  was  no  In- 
terference. Each  laborer  could  do  what  It  could,  and  both 
together  were  not  likely  to  do  too  much. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Corson,  the  Indiana  agent  at  Philadelphia, 
states  the  case  accurately  In  his  report  of  January  19th,  1864: 

It  [the  plan  he  approves]  Is  In  brief  to  call  upon  each  State  authority 
to  empower  an  agent  in  all  the  principal  cities  used  as  hospital  depots, 
to  discover  and  relieve  distress  of  the  sick  and  wounded  that  lie  outside 
of  the  General  Government's  path  of  exertion.  .  .  .  The  plan  has  fulfilled 
the  highest  expectations  formed  of  it.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
directing  into  a  special  channel  those  composite  energies  which  our 
peculiar  national  constitution  develops:  the  General  Government  does 
its  share,  the  separate  States  do  their  share,  and  between  the  united  ac- 
tions of  both,  the  utmost  good  is  probably  done  that  opportunity  and  cir- 
cumstances will  admit. ^^ 

The  Indiana  Sanitary  Commission  did  not  append  Itself 
to  the  United  States  Commission.  This  Is  the  secret,  appar- 
ently, of  the  censures  applied  to  It  and  similar  efforts  of 
other  recusant  States.  The  reasons  why  It  maintained  Its 
Independence  are : 

First.  The  United  States  Commission  was  organized  to 
perfect  the  Government  provisions  and  regulations  for  the 
health  of  the  army.  What  it  did,  was  not  to  flow  outside,  but 
through,  the  Government's  efforts,  and  thus  to  enlarge  them 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  This  was  necessarily  a  slow 
work.  Our  Commission  was  the  product  of  a  pressing  neces- 
sity. Our  men  could  not  wait  for  overcoats  In  the  mountains 
In  Western  Virginia  till  the  United  States  Commission  had 
perfected  Government  regulations,  and,  still  harder,  had 
converted  regular  army  officers  Into  practical  men.  They 
must  be  clothed  at  once.  The  process  of  supplying  them  created 
our  agencies,  and  these  grew  Into  our  Commission.  It  had 
to  act  outside  of  the  Government,  and  beginning  In  that  way, 
finding  it  profitable  and  the  Government  constantly  approving 

""Report  of  Indiana  Military  Agencies  to  the  Governor,"  in  Indiana  Docu- 
mentary Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  9:338. 
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its  work,  it  kept  on.  It  interfered  with  nothing  that  anybody 
else  wanted  to  do.  It  prohibited  no  service  to  our  men  that 
it  could  not  render  itself.  It  was  ready  to  help  any  other 
soldiers  when  it  could.  In  short,  it  was  modest,  helpful,  and 
free  from  jealousies.  It  could  have  been  no  more,  and  done 
no  better,  as  an  appendage  of  the  national  association.  It 
did  its  work  well,  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
could  do  no  more.  Why  change  one  good  thing  we  were 
used  to,  for  another  no  better,  that  we  knew  nothing  about? 

Second.  As  a  subordinate  of  the  National  Commission,  its 
action  as  well  as  its  agents  would  have  been  controlled  by 
men  of  whom  we  knew  nothing.  Men  of  whom  the  soldiers 
had  never  heard,  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  their  homes 
or  friends,  who  had  only  an  ordinary  official  interest  in  them, 
would  have  been  sent  to  their  bedsides,  would  have  had  to  bear 
all  their  little  commissions  and  listen  to  their  sick  longings  for 
home,  with  which  no  sympathy  of  neighborhood  or  previous 
acquaintance  could  exist.  This  would  have  been  less  pleasing 
to  the  patient  and  less  beneficial,  too,  than  the  presence  of 
men  whom  they  knew,  or  who  knew  of  their  parents  and  rela- 
tives. And  it  would  have  been  less  likely  to  impel  the  liberality 
of  the  people,  to  have  strangers  soliciting  contributions,  and 
strangers  very  often  entrusted  with  their  distribution.  Men 
naturally  prefer  to  trust  those  whom  they  know.  And  the 
$600,000  contributed  by  Indiana  for  soldiers'  relief  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  Indiana  men  through 
Indiana  agents  for  Indiana  soldiers  at  the  instigation  of  Indi- 
ana's Governor.  This  may  appear  very  narrow,  and  possibly 
silly,  to  brains  expanded  by  the  contemplation  of  national  or- 
ganizations, but  it  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human 
nature  without  which  success  in  such  efforts  is  impossible. 

Third.  The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  National 
Commission  made  a  system  of  guards  and  checks,  and  a  more 
complicated  machinery  necessary.  In  ours  none  were  necessary. 
Every  man  employed  was  known  to  the  Commission.  Our 
operations  were,  therefore,  like  those  of  an  army  "marching 
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light."  They  could  be  commenced  at  a  moment's  notice  any- 
where, and  carried  on  without  any  hindrance  of  "approvals" 
and  "orders"  and  "requisitions,"  wherever  an  agent  could 
carry  a  sackful  of  potatoes.  It  was  always  serviceable.  The 
people  knew  it,  and  they  did  not  know  that  the  other  was. 

In  fine.  The  State  Commission  got  all  the  money  that  the 
United  States  Commission  could  have  done;  it  used  it  all  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers,  which  is  all  the 
United  States  Commission  could  have  done;  it  was  never  out 
of  the  way  when  its  services  were  needed,  which  is  all  that  the 
other  could  have  been;  it  was  always  first,  or  among  the  first, 
on  the  battlefield,  and  its  services  were  always  cordially  recog- 
nized by  the  soldiers;  and  what  more  could  the  United  States 
Commission  have  done?  It  did  not  try  to  do  so  much,  but  what 
it  did  left  nothing  for  the  other  to  do  in  the  same  field,  or 
nothing  that  was  not  fourfold  made  up  by  reciprocal  service. 
There  was  nothing  to  gain  by  changing  the  State  Commission 
to  an  auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Commission.  And  there 
was  something  to  lose — the  home  interest,  the  State  pride,  and 
the  liberality  impelled  or  increased  by  them,  of  which,  let  the 
motive  be  creditable  or  not,  the  soldier  received  the  benefits. 

SUBORDINATE  MILITARY  AGENCIES 

An  account  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Military 
Agencies  of  the  State  in  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  sup- 
plies called  forth  by  the  appeal  of  Governor  Morton,  in 
October,  1861,  and  a  general  statement  of  their  duties  made 
in  the  same  connection.  A  full  report  of  their  services  would 
have  been  impossible  in  that  place,  without  swelling  the  sketch 
beyond  its  due  proportion  to  the  history  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
But  this  report  would  be  incomplete  without  presenting  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  numerous  duties  imposed  were 
discharged.  .  .  . 

The  subordinate  agents  were  at  first  charged  merely  with 
the  duty  of  following  the  armies  in  which  our  troops  were  em- 
bodied, and  distributing  among  them  and  the  field  and  regi- 
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mental  hospitals,  such  supplies  as  were  placed  at  their  dispos- 
al. They  were  confined  by  no  "red  tape"  restrictions  but,  be- 
ing selected  for  their  known  capacity  and  Integrity,  they  were 
left  free  to  follow  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  application  of 
their  services.  They  were  simply  to  do  what  was  best  for  those 
most  necessitous.  But  as  the  war  progressed  and  permanent 
hospitals  were  established  and  permanent  places  of  rendezvous 
or  centers  of  transportation  were  fixed,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  agencies  permanent  at  these  points,  without  discontinu- 
ing those  that  kept  track  of  our  advancing  forces.  The  first 
of  these  was  created  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  R.  R.  Corson,  June  28th,  1862.  Their  duties  are  fully 
set  forth  in  the  following  letter  of  instructions  given  by  Gover- 
nor Morton  to  Dr.  David  Hutchinson^  the  Agent  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee : 

Executive  Department  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis,  December  12,  1862. 

You  will  look  after  the  welfare  and  necessities  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled soldiers  belonging  to  Indiana  Regiments;  procure  and  register  their 
names  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  noting  their  condition, 
etc.;  see  that  they  are  furnished  with  proper  accommodations,  medical 
attendance  and  suitable  food.  You  will  procure  and  furnish,  from  the 
proper  officers,  descriptive  lists  for  all  who  may  be  without  them,  so 
that  they  may  be  paid,  or,  if  proper,  discharged  from  the  service.  Ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  various  Hospitals,  or  cause  it  to  be  done  from 
time  to  time,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  any 
neglect  or  abuse  which  may  be  discovered.  In  the  distribution  of  sanitary 
supplies  or  hospital  goods,  j'ou  will  co-operate  with  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion in  this  city  and  the  several  Aid  Societies  of  the  State.  You  will  also 
confer  frequently  with  Mr.  William  Hannaman,  the  General  Mili- 
tary Agent,  and  make  reports,  as  often  as  may  be  required,  to  him. 

It  is  intended  that  your  office  shall  at  all  times  be  supplied  with  the 
fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  location,  condition  and  wants  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  which  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  obtain,  so  that  all 
inquiries  made  by  their  relatives  and  friends  may  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. 
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Persons  who  may  be  seeking  their  friends  in  the  army  or  in  hospitals 
will  call  on  you  frequently  for  assistance  in  procuring  furloughs,  dis- 
charges, transfers,  descriptive  lists,  pay,  etc.,  and  you  are  directed  to  aid 
them  as  much  as  possible. 

Ascertain  the  locations  of  our  various  Regiments,  and  keep  advised  of 
their  movements,  so  that  proper  directions  may  be  given  to  persons  who 
may  be  desirous  of  visiting  them,  to  see  relatives  and  friends.  ...  It 
is  intended  that  your  authority  shall  be  broad  enough  to  enable  you 
to  transact  any  business  necessary  and  proper  to  be  done  in  aid  of  the 
suffering  or  distressed  volunteers  connected  with  Regiments  from  this 
State. 

Consult  with  the  Military  Authorities  of  your  Department,  and  co- 
operate with  them  in  all  cases  where  their  interposition  may  be  neces- 
sary. .  .  . 

In  addition  to  looking  after  the  sick  and  wounded,  you  will  keep 
yourself  advised  as  much  as  possible  of  the  condition,  efficiency  and 
wants  of  our  Regiments,  and  report  to  this  Department. 

O.  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana. 

The  necessities  of  the  soldiers,  however,  developed  addi- 
tional duties.  Many  returning  home  on  furlough  were  with- 
out money,  and  had  forgotten,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  home, 
to  obtain  Government  passes.  The  Agents  were  required  to 
help  these  on  their  way.  Many  more  arrived  at  the  Agencies 
without  clothes  and  In  distress.  They  were  to  be  relieved.  As 
terms  of  service  expired,  back  pay  was  to  be  obtained.  Claim 
Agents  too  often  used  up  the  arrears  In  needless  expenses  and 
exorbitant  fees.  Our  Agents  were  required  to  obtain  them 
gratuitously.  Bounties  were  often  left  unpaid  In  the  haste 
of  pushing  forward  needed  reinforcements  to  the  field,  or  the 
want  of  means  In  the  hands  of  Paymasters  to  pay  them.  Our 
Agents  were  directed  to  procure  them.  Pensions  also  became  a 
prolific  source  of  Indispensable  services.  Prisoners,  paroled 
or  exchanged,  always  needed  help,  and  often  needed  every- 
thing that  sickness,  nakedness  and  starvation  could  require. 
The  Agencies  were  the  Instruments  of  alleviation.  Through 
them  also  large  relief  contributions  were  dispatched  to  soldiers 
still  in  prison.  Agents  were  also  employed  In  collecting  and 
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forwarding  to  families  such  portions  of  their  pay  as  the 
soldier  desired  to  send  home. 

Of  the  services  performed  in  these  various  ways,  an  idea 
can  be  best  obtained  by  classifying  them  and  giving  examples 
of  each  class. 

Their  Services — Distributions — Little  need  be  added  here 
to  the  sketch  given  in  the  history  of  the  "Sanitary  Commis- 
sion," of  the  articles,  modes,  or  objects  of  distribution,  or  to 
the  exposition  of  the  rules  by  which  this  service  was  directed. 
It  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  the  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
cash,,  and  stores  furnished  by  our  people  were  conveyed 
promptly  and  directly  to  the  soldiers.  Comparatively  little 
was  lost,  injured,  or  mischievously  delayed.  The  beneficence 
of  the  State  reached  its  objects  as  nearly  in  the  perfection  with 
which  it  started,  as  human  sagacity  and  energy  could  accom- 
plish it.  This  was  the  effort  in  which  the  History  of  the 
United  States  Commission  says,  "the  energies"  of  our  Gover- 
nor "were  wasted."  If  that  Is  a  waste  of  energy  it  would  not 
have  injured  the  army  greatly  for  even  the  United  States 
Commission  to  have  begun  a  wider  "waste"  of  its  energies 
in  the  same  direction.  If  it  was  a  "waste,"  it  was  because  our 
soldiers  were  so  unfortunately  constituted,  that  over  a  half 
million  dollars'  worth  of  sanitary  supplies  and  hospital  stores 
could  be  consumed  by  the  healthy  without  strengthening  them, 
or  by  the  sick  without  relieving  them.  It  would  be  both  profita- 
ble and  Interesting  to  illustrate  the  services  of  the  agents  by 
extracts  from  their  reports,  but  it  would  swell  this  volume  be- 
yond all  reasonable  limits. 

Registers,  Hospital  Service,  Aid  to  Relatives,  etc. — So 
many  duties  connected  with  thq  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  need  mention,  to  give  a  just  Idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
duties  of  agents,  that  It  will  be  better  to  present  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  reports  relating  what  has  been  done  In  the  particu- 
lar cases  described,  than  to  attempt  to  pick  out  of  each  the 
separate  services  and  present  them  In  separate  groups. 
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James  H.  Turner,  at  Chattanooga,  says, 

records  of  sick  and  deceased  soldiers  were  kept,  and  frequent  reports 
made  to  your  office  for  the  information  of  friends.  Keepsakes  and  other 
property  of  the  dying  deposited  with  me  found  their  way  to  Indianapolis. 
Letters  were  written  for  the  sick  to  friends  at  home,  and  in  every 
way  possible  the  wishes  of  the  dying  were  cared  for.  .  .  .  The  arrival 
of  citizens  looking  after  sick,  wounded,  and  dead  friends,  gave  me  much 
additional  labor.  I  took  wives  to  the  bedsides  of  dying  husbands,  and 
wept  with  mothers  and  sisters  over  fallen  sons  and  brothers.  I  lent 
money  to  pay  for  embalming  bodies,  and  gave  passes  furnished  by  Indiana 
to  enable  the  mourners  to  reach  their  homes.  Many  will  bless  the  day 
when  they  found  those  little  magic  tickets.'"^ 


Mr.  R.  R.  Corson,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  in  1864  in  re- 
gard to  the  benefits  of  the  Indiana  plan  of  aiding  the  soldier: 

First,  the  work  of  keeping  the  State  accurately  and  frequently  ap- 
prised of  the  condition  and  location  of  her  every  soldier  in  hospital  in 
this  city.  ,  .  .  The  State  is  enabled  to  answer  questions  made  by  friends, 
to  correct  desertions  falsely  reported,  and  check  off  discharges  from  the 
true  date  as  no  longer  recipients  of  further  State  bounty  money.  There- 
fore, I  make  every  exertion  to  make  my  lists  complete  and  accurate. 
Within  six  hours  after  the  arrival  of  any  sick  or  wounded  man,  the 
hospital  to  which  he  is  assigned  is  reported  to  me.  He  is  then  visited, 
his  name,  company,  regiment,  ward  and  bed  registered,  and  these  details 
are  sent  to  you  when  the  number  swells  to  a  score.  The  sufferer  once 
being  noted,  constant  watch  is  kept  upon  him ;  the  hospitals  being  visited 
daily  every  change  is  noted,  and  I  am  able,  in  this  way  to  give  a  full 
history  of  each  patient  during  his  sojourn  here.  .  .  .  When  articles  of 
clothing  have  been  needed,  I  have  generally  got  them  from  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  Smaller  articles,  such  as  postage  stamps,  stationery,  tobac- 
co, car  tickets  etc.,  I  have  furnished  myself.  As  usually  the  men  come 
from  the  field  with  from  four  to  six  months  pay  due  them,  and  entirely 
out  of  funds;  to  these  men  in  a  strange  city  among  strangers,  these  little 
articles  are  most  grateful,  being  gifts  direct  from  their  own  State— an 
evidence  that  they  are  not  forgotten.  The  lists  kept  at  my  headquarters 
are  consulted  by  the  soldiers  from  the  different  hospitals,  who  are  able 
to  ride  about,  and  from  them  the  whereabouts  of  their  comrades  in  dis- 
tant hospitals  is  obtained.    With  car  tickets  furnished  by  me,  they  are 

"Turner  to  William  Hannaman,  General  Military  Agent,  Indianapolis, 
August  20,  1864,  in  "Report  of  Indiana  Military  Agencies  to  the  Governor," 
Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  9:332,  333. 
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enabled  to  reach  the  most  distant  points  in  the  city  in  a  short  time  and 
enjoy  a  pleasant  ride.  Letters  of  inquiry  from  friends  at  a  distance  are 
frequently  received.  These  are  given  immediate  attention,  and  after 
visiting  the  patient  in  person,  are  answered  with  full  particulars  of  the 
case.^'* 

Dr.  Woods  at  Louisville  says:^^ 

We  render  assistance  to  all  as  far  as  we  can.  We  give  precedence  to 
the  most  distressing.  A  poor  soldier  is  about  to  die  at  Park  Barracks. 
We  obtain  for  him  a  discharge  furlough,  give  him  transportation,  and 
send  him  home  to  die  with  his  family.  I  spent  a  whole  day  with  his 
case  alone.  A  poor  widow  came  here  with  but  one  child  in  the  world, 
and  he  is  a  soldier  sick  in  the  hospital.  She  has  no  dependence  but  him. 
She  is  robbed  at  the  Depot  of  every  cent  she  has.  No  possible  means 
to  go  home  except  to  get  her  son  discharged,  draw  his  pay  and  go  home 
on  that.  She  obtains  from  the  surgeon  a  certificate  of  disability.  His 
case  is  rejected  by  the  Board  of  examining  surgeons.    For  her  we  work. 

Scores  of  cases  similar  to  these  are  reported.  "I  met  a  soldier 
who  had  lost  the  power  of  speech  by  sickness.  He  had  been 
sent  here  without  a  pass.  He  knew  no  more  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go  than  a  sheep.  I  took  him  to  the  medical  director, 
who  sent  him  to  a  hospital." 

Colonel  Ed,  Shaw,  at  Nashville,  posted  up  a  notice  from 
Governor  Morton  that  "All  persons  visiting  the  hospitals  to 
look  after  sick,  wounded  or  deceased  friends,  should  call  on 
the  regular  Indiana  Military  Agent  who  will  render  every 
possible  assistance,"  and  that  the  office  would  be  open  night 
and  day.  The  notice,  he  says,  drew  large  numbers  of  people, 
whose  desires  created  a  vast  amount  of  business.  Besides, 
he  made  it  his  duty  to  notify  relatives  of  the  deaths  in  the 
hospital  or  field  when  it  was  necessary;  to  take  charge  of  the 
effects,  ascertain  the  place  of  burial,  and  send  home  dead 
bodies. ^"^ 

"Reports  by  Corson  to  Governor  Morton,  January  19,  1864,  and  to  Hanna- 
man,  December  31,  1864,  in  ibid.,  336-41,  359-61. 

^^  Woods  to  Hannaman,  November  27,  1862,  in  Reports  of  Special  Agents, 
Pay  Agents,  et  al.,  Visiting   Troops,  etc.    (Indianapolis,  1863),  41,  47. 

^*  Shaw  to  Hannaman,  December  27,   1864,  in  "Report  of  Indiana  Military 
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Colonel  Ham,  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  agents  to  citizens 
visiting  soldiers,  says : 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  agency  which  has  doubtless  paid  all  the 
expense  of  it,  that  is  obtaining  passes  for  citizens.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  hundreds  of  men  and  women  would  have  been  detained  for  days 
and  even  then  have  had  to  return  w^ithout  visiting  their  friends,  as  many 
had  to  do  from  other  States,  by  not  having  agents  at  this  point. 
Thousands  of  citizens  who  came  to  Louisville  from  other  States  have 
cause  to  thank  Governor  Morton  for  establishing  this  agency.  My  office 
has  been  the  resort  of  all  loyal  citizens.  The  Pass  office  seldom,  if  ever, 
refuses  to  grant  a  pass  on  my  recommendation. 

Instances  of  service  of  this  kind  to  fathers,  mothers  and  other 
relatives  might  be  given  by  thousands. 

Of  service  to  soldiers  in  hospitals,  he  says:  "Much  of  my 
time  has  been  occupied  in  taking  the  wounded  and  feeble 
soldiers  from  their  hospital  to  the  Medical  Directors  to  be 
examined  for  a  discharge,  and  from  there  to  the  Discharge  and 
Pay  offices,  and  after  getting  their  pay,  in  taking  them  to  the 
railroad  station  and  seeing  them  off  for  home."  Writing  let- 
ters and  procuring  descriptive  lists  for  soldiers  were  im- 
portant and  constant  duties  of  the  agents. ^^ 

Services  Relating  to  the  Dead — Dr.  Hannaman,  Chief 
Agent,  says: 

Memorials  of  the  dead  are  hunted  up,  preserved  and  sent  to  friends 
at  home.  These  are  obtained  in  various  ways — from  the  hand  of  the 
dying  man,  or  from  his  person  at  burial ;  from  the  company  officers,  or 
from  Government  sales  if  not  previously  secured.  Hundreds  of  knap- 
sacks have  been  returned  to  this  office  through  the  military  agencies 
and  delivered  to  anxious  friends.  Many  are  the  applications  we  have 
had  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  keepsake  of  the  patriot  dead.^^ 

Records  of  graves  were  preserved  at  each  agency. 

Agencies  to  the  Governor,"  in  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no. 
9:358. 

"Ham  to  President  and  members  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  March  1,  1864, 
in  Proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Sanitary  Convention  Held  in  Indianapolis,  March 
2,  1864  (Indianapolis,  1864),  42,  43. 

"  Report  of  William  Hannaman,  Indiana  Military  Agent,  to  the  Governor 
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These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  how  multifarious  were 
the  duties  of  the  military  agents,  and  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  for  any  Government  machinery  to  have  supplied  the 
want  of  the  ever-ready,  anxious  and  kindly  zeal  of  these 
friends,  and  how  vital  to  the  soldier  the  service  it  rendered 
was.  Besides  assisting  relatives  and  friends  in  the  search  for 
sick  and  wounded,  a  great  deal  of  service  was  rendered  in  pro- 
curing means  of  transportation  for  such  as  were  needy,  or  had 
been  (as  was  often  the  case)  robbed,  or  were  upon  charitable 
missions. 

Passes — Dr.  Hannaman  says,  in  his  report  for  December, 
1864: 

Our  agents  daily  find  soldiers  who  for  months  have  been  wasting 
away  with  disease,  or  suffering  from  wounds,  and  who  have  received  no 
pay  but  are  furloughed  and  discharged  without  the  means  of  getting 
home.  Such  men  are  supplied  with  our  Indiana  mihtary  passes.  Again, 
a  wife,  mother  or  sister  seeks  some  dear  friend  who  has  been  wounded, 
but  is  destitute  of  the  means  of  reaching  the  desired  hospital  or  camp. 
In  such  cases  we  extend  the  aid  of  the  State.  These  passes  are  given  to 
surgeons  and  nurses,  also  to  sanitary  agents,  and  occasionally  to  refugees. 
The  number  of  passes  issued  to  the  close  of  1864,  to  soldiers,  was  3,053; 
to  soldiers'  wives,  509;  to  sanitary  agents,  339;  to  nurses,  222;  to  special 
surgeons,  106;  to  military  agents,  154;  to  refugees,  109;  total  4,542. 
The  average  cost  to  the  State  was  about  two  dollars  for  each  pass.^^ 

Transfers — Transfers  to  hospitals  at  home  were  always 
most  eagerly  desired  by  all  the  soldiers,  and  in  serious  cases 
it  was  a  far  surer  cure  than  any  that  medical  skill  could  de- 
vise. The  agents  did  much  of  this  work.  Colonel  Ham,  at 
Louisville,  says,  December  15th,  1864:  "The  labor  and  in- 
fluence of  your  State  Agent,  in  procuring  and  hastening 
through  these  special  transfers,  have  enabled  hundreds  of 
soldiers  to  go  to  the  hospitals  of  their  own  State,  and  saved  a 
large  expense  to  our  citizens  who  have  come  here  to  take  care 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  could  only  remain  at  a  heavy 

December,  1864,  in  "Report  of  Indiana  Military  Agencies,"   in  Indiana  Docu- 
mentary Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  9:298. 
"^"Ibid.,  296. 
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expense."^'*   This   must   serve    as    a   sample    of    many    similar 
reports. 

Colonel  Frank  Howe,  Agent  at  New  York,  July  18th, 
1862,  writes  thus  of  the  order  prohibiting  transfers: 

I  am  obliged  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  applications  and  entreaties  of 
fathers,  mothers,  wives  and  relatives  who  daily  come  from  a  distance  to 
take  their  dear  ones  home.  The  majority  of  these  cases  will  be  unfit 
for  duty  for  thirty  or  sixty  days,  while  in  their  native  air  and  surrounded 
by  home  comforts,  they  would  convalesce  much  more  rapidly  than  they 
could  any  where  else.  I  am  satisfied  the  Government  does  not  compre- 
hend the  position  of  matters  here.-^ 

Transfers  were  at  last  greatly  reduced  in  necessity  by  the 
improved  character  and  number  of  permanent  hospitals,  and 
they  were  not  so  generally  permitted.  One  influence  greatly 
contributing  to  this  end  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Jobes,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1864:  "So  many  furloughed  soldiers  are  overstaying 
their  time,  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  vast  source  of  trouble.  They 
are  all  marked  as  deserters,  and  when  the  record  is  once 
made  up,  it  is  a  permanent  one,  and  although  there  may  not 
be  any  criminal  intent  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  record  evidence 
of  it  will  be  hard  to  disprove."--  The  evil  arising  from  this 
source  was  so  great  that  at  last  General  Grant  was  compelled 
to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  furloughs  or  tranfers. 

Collection  of  Claims — The  next  most  important  service  of 
the  agencies  was  the  gratuitous  collection  of  back  pay  and 
bounties,  and  procurement  of  pensions.  Most  of  them,  from 
their  location,  or  other  disadvantages,  could  not  helpfully  at- 
tempt this,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  performed  by  those 
at  Indianapolis  and  Washington  City,  The  amount  thus  col- 
lected up  to  November,  1866,  was  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

^  Ham  to  Hannaman,  December  15,  1864,  in  Indiana  Dorumnitary  Joiirrinl, 
1864,  vol.  2,  no.  9:349. 

^  Howe  to  Governor  Morton,  July  18,  1862,  in  Reports  of  Special  Agents, 
Pay  Agents,  et  al,  108. 

^^  Jobes  to  Hannaman,  September  21,  1864,  in  "Report  of  the  Indiana  Sani- 
tary Commission  Made  to  the  Oovernor,  January  2,  1865,"  in  Indiana  Docu- 
mentary Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  5:175. 
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The  agency  at  Indianapolis  was  also  charged  with  the  duty 
of  assisting  officers  who  had  resigned  or  been  discharged  in 
making  settlement  of  their  accounts.  Much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense was  saved  by  it  to  officers. 

The  numerous  cases  of  extortion,  fraud,  and  downright  rob- 
bery practiced  upon  soldiers  by  real  or  pretended  claim  agents, 
suggested  to  Governor  Morton  this  valuable  means  of  saving 
to  them  their  hard-earned  and  long-delayed  dues.  The  effect 
was  even  more  beneficial  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and 
inspired  the  authorities  of  several  States — among  them  those 
of  Ohio  and  New  York — to  adopt  the  same  policy  for  their 
soldiers.  The  former  issued  a  circular  urging  its  adoption,  and 
the  Adjutant  General  of  New  York  recommended  it  there. 
Numerous  letters  are  reported  by  our  agents  to  have  been 
received,  testifying  the  gratitude  of  the  men  for  the  benefit 
they  had  enjoyed,  and  relating  instances  of  the  outrages  they 
had  suffered  before  the  agency  was  established  or  before  they 
had  learned  of  its  existence. 

Besides  these  more  important  collections  of  agents  at  Wash- 
ington and  Indianapolis,  those  at  other  points  assisted  soldiers 
in  procuring  pay,  whenever  applied  to. 

Transmission  of  Soldiers'  Money. — The  necessity  of  send- 
ing home  more  or  less  of  their  pay  to  maintain  their  families 
made  it  very  important  to  the  soldiers  that  facilities  should 
be  afforded  them  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  agents  were 
early  dispatched  to  follow  the  armies,  collect  all  the  money  the 
soldiers  wished  to  send  home,  and  take  effective  measures  to 
send  it  home.-^ 

General  Stone  reports,  January  26th,  1862,  that  he  col- 
lected $7,000  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  at  Otterville,  Missouri, 
and  brought  it  with  him.-^ 

'^  See  "Allotment  Commissioner-Pay  Agency,"  below  467-73  ;  Report  of  Pay 
Agents  (Indianapolis,  1863).  4pp.  This  report  was  signed  by  W.  H.  H.  Terrell, 
Military  Secretary,  and  dated  December  31,  1863. 

^  Stone  to  Governor  Morton,  January  26,  1862,  in  Reports  of  Special  Agents, 
Pay  Agents,  et  al.,  21. 
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Thomas  A.  Goodwin,  a  collecting  agent  with  the  army  on 
the  Tennessee  river,  writes  thus  of  his  efforts,  June  12th, 
1862:  "On  the  2nd  of  June,  having  accumulated  $125,000,  I 
left  for  the  State,  deeming  a  longer  delay  unjust  to  the  regi- 
ments paid."-^  Again,  July  9th,  1862,  of  a  visit  to  North 
Alabama,  he  says:  "I  received  some  $31,000,  chiefly  from 
the  Ninth  and  Thirty-Sixth  Indiana  regiments  and  Cox's 
battery,  with  some  gleanings  from  other  regiments."-^ 

B.  F.  TuTTLE,  October  25th,  1862,  reports  the  following 
collections:  Camp  Nevin,  $7,000;  Camp  Nashville,  $15,000; 
Camp  Woodstock,  $37,050;  total,  $59,050.^^ 

These,  like  all  other  instances  of  the  labors  of  our  agents, 
are  merely  specimens  of  frequent  or  constant  services.  Later 
in  the  War,  the  Government,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
pointed "Allotment  Commissioners,"  whose  duties  replaced 
those  of  Collecting  Agents,  and  that  portion  of  the  work  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  was  discontinued. 

Prisoners. — As  already  stated  in  the  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Commission,  contributions  for  relief  of  our  prisoners  at 
Richmond  were  conveyed  through  the  agencies  at  Washington 
and  City  Point  to  their  destination.  Governor  Morton  at 
one  time  purchased  some  $6,000  worth  of  stores  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  was  successfully  applied.  "During  the  fall  of  1863," 
says  General  Stone  in  his  report  of  1863  to  Governor  Mor- 
ton, 

reports  reached  you  of  the  utter  destitution  and  suffering  of  Indiana 
soldiers  confined  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  on 
Belle  Isle,  near  Richmond.  It  was  stated  that  these  suffering  men 
could  be  supplied  with  clothing,  blankets  and  other  necessaries,  through 
a  certain  channel.  Accordingly,  under  your  direction,  I  shipped  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1863,  11  boxes  of  clothing  and  one  bale  of  blankets, 
marked,  according  to  directions  furnished  me,  "Col.  A.  D.  Streight, 
Richmond,  Va.  For  prisoners  of  war.  Care  of  Gen.  S.  A.  Meredith, 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.    These  packages  contained  200  caps,  200  shirts, 

^Goodwin  to  Governor  Morton,  June  12,  1862,  in  Reports  of  Sprcial  Agents, 
Pay  Agents,  et  al.,  60. 

^Goodwin  to  Governor  Morton,  July  9,  1862,  in  ibid.,  102. 
^Tuttle  to  Governor  Morton,  October  25,  1862,  in  ibid.,  99. 
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200  pairs  of  drawers,  200  pairs  of  socks,  200  blouses,  700  blankets,  200 
pairs  of  infantry  trousers,  200  infantry  great  coats,  and  200  pairs  of 
shoes.^^ 

Again,  on  November  12th,  he  sent  34  boxes  of  clothing  and 
shoes  to  the  care  of  our  agent  at  Washington.  These  were 
not  allowed  to  reach  our  prisoners,  and  were  returned. 

But  the  most  essential  service  was  performed  in  caring  for 
the  wants  of  paroled  and  exchanged  prisoners  on  their  arrival 
at  the  depots,  where  their  diseases,  feebleness  and  destitution, 
made  them  the  most  pitiable  objects  that  the  ravages  of  war 
produced  anywhere.  The  country  is  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  condition  In  which  our  prisoners  were  generally  restored 
to  us,  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  of  the  matter  here  than 
that  our  agents,  as  far  as  possible,  provided  for  them  and 
helped  them  home. 

SPECIAL  AGENCIES 

The  duties  of  agents  dispatched  upon  special  missions  to 
our  forces  were  In  the  main  very  much  the  same  as  those  of 
our  permanent  agents.  The  difference  lay  In  the  additional 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  former  of  following  troops  wherever 
the  necessities  of  the  war  had  sent  them.  They  were  expected 
to  ascertain  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  men  In  the  field, 
and  of  the  hospitals  where  no  regular  agent  was  placed,  to 
distribute  the  stores  they  usually  had  in  charge,  and  obtain 
others  when  needed,  from  the  depots  at  the  permanent  agen- 
cies, and.  In  brief,  to  meet  special  necessities  with  the  same 
services  that  were  applied  by  regular  agents  to  cases  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  The  account  given  of  the  operations  of  the 
Military  agents  will  cover  so  much  of  the  supplemental  labors 
of  special  agents  that  this  report  need  not  be  swelled  by  ex- 
tracts from  their  reports.  But  there  were  two  classes  of  special 
agents  whose  services  deserve  as  conspicuous  a  place  In  any 
record  of  soldiers'  relief  as  do  the  soldiers  themselves. 

^Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  8:  205-6. 
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Special  Surgeons. — Until  1862  there  were  no  battles  west 
of  the  mountains  the  casualties  of  which  required  special  ef- 
forts to  provide  for  them,  though  agents  were  constantly 
with  the  men  in  Western  Virginia,  to  look  after  Government 
and  State  supplies,  which  were  constantly  deficient.  But  from 
the  battle  at  Mill  Springs,  January  18th,  1862,  to  the  time 
when  the  Government's  provision  for  the  soldier,  in  field  and 
hospital,  was  sufficient  for  his  needs,  there  was  hardly  a  single 
general  engagement  that  did  not  require  the  services  of  special 
surgeons,  nurses  and  means  of  relief;  and  they  were  furnished 
by  our  State,  often  first,  always  among  the  first,  of  the  many 
beneficent  agencies  that  gathered  to  these  scenes  of  suffering. 

Additional  Assistant  Surgeons. — The  appalling  sickness 
which  prevailed  among  the  volunteers  during  the  winter  of 
1861  and  spring  of  1862  will  be  remembered.  The  men  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  camp  life, 
and  but  few  of  the  many  then  in  service  had  become  seasoned, 
so  as  to  enjoy  perfect  health.  Thousands  of  enlisted  men  and 
hundreds  of  officers  were  discharged  by  reason  of  disability, 
and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  whole  army  would  go  to 
pieces,  not  from  encounters  in  battle  with  the  enemy,  but  from 
the  more  sweeping  destroyer — disease.  Neither  the  law  nor 
regulations  provided  for  medical  officers  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  troops  at  this  period.  One  surgeon  and  one 
assistant  surgeon  only  were  allowed  to  each  regiment,  and  the 
services  of  these  were  sometimes  required  at  hospitals  or  on 
other  detached  duty;  or,  if  they  were  sick  or  resigned,  the  regi- 
ment might  be,  and  frequently  was,  left  without  any  medical 
attendance  whatever.  Especially  was  the  medical  force  inade- 
quate during  or  immediately  after  a  severe  battle.  This  was 
strikingly  exhibited  at  and  after  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson 
and  Shiloh;  and  it  was  only  through  the  prompt  and  timely 
activity  of  the  authorities  of  the  Western  States  that  even  par- 
tial relief  was  afforded.  So  important  did  it  appear  to  Gover- 
nor Morton  that  this  alarming  defect  should  be  remedied  by 
the  employment  of  additional  medical  officers,   even  if  only 
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for  temporary  service,  that  he  proposed  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1862,  just  after  Shiloh  had  been  fought,  that  authority  be  giv- 
en him  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  raise  a  corps  of  volunteer 
surgeons  for  field  duty.  Competent  men  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession were  ready  to  go  whenever  called  upon,  and  wherever 
they  could  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  sick,  wounded  and  dying; 
but  the  Secretary  of  War,  after  thanking  the  Governor  for 
his  offer,  stated  that  so  large  provision  had  already  been  made 
for  medical  attendance  in  the  West,  he  preferred  to  wait  for 
a  report  from  General  Halleck;  then,  if  more  should  be 
needed,  he  would  give  notice  and  instructions.  Halleck  was 
then  besieging  Beauregard  at  Corinth;  a  terrible  battle  was 
expected,  and  the  experience  gained  by  the  Governor  in  his 
efforts  to  relieve  the  troops  on  th  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  only  a  short  time  before,  convinced  him  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of  himself  to  make  timely 
and  ample  provision  for  the  anticipated  event.  Without  prop- 
er authority,  relief  parties  could  not  pass  to  the  front,  or  ob- 
tain transportation  upon  Government  steamers,  or  travel  with 
and  secure  the  protection  of  Government  troops  and  trains. 
The  Governor,  therefore,  on  the  21st  of  April,  again  tele- 
graphed the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows: 

That  a  great  battle  is  impending  at  Corinth,  is  evident.  Before  addi- 
tional surgical  aid  can  reach  the  field  from  any  quarter,  five  or  six  days 
will  elapse.  Meanwhile  the  wounded  must  suffer  immensely.  So  it  was 
at  Donelson  and  Pittsburg.  Indiana  has  at  least  twenty-four  Regiments 
before  the  enemy.  I  propose  to  send  at  once  to  each  of  them  two  addi- 
tional surgeons,  and  respectfully  request  authority  from  you  to  do  so. 
I  regard  this  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

This  appeal  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Secretary 
accordingly  gave  the  desired  authority.  The  Governor  at 
once  selected  the  proper  number  of  surgeons,  of  good  stand- 
ing, and  dispatched  them  to  the  field  with  instructions  to  re- 
main as  long  as  their  services  were  required.  Nor  did  he  con- 
fine himself  to  sending  medical  aid  to  the  regiments  in  Ten- 
nessee alone,  but,  although  the  authority  extended  no  further, 
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he  took  the  responsibility  to  send  a  number  of  additional  sur- 
geons to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere. 

This  action  was  received  with  great  approbation  by  the 
troops,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  having  been  called  to  the 
matter,  an  act  was  passed  (approved  July  2,  1862)  which  pro- 
vided that  instead  of  one  assistant  surgeon,  as  provided  by  a 
former  law,  each  regiment  of  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  should  have  two  assistant  surgeons.  The  plan, 
however,  of  sending  special  surgeons  to  the  field  was  not  aban- 
doned by  the  Governor.  They  were  kept  employed  in  visiting 
the  armies,  examining  hospitals  and  hunting  up  our  sick  and 
wounded,  wherever  they  might  be,  until  all  of  our  troops  were 
mustered  out  of  service. 

Steamers. —  Besides  expeditions  dispatched  after  battles, 
when  extra  help  and  supplies  were  peculiarly  necessary.  Gov- 
ernor Morton  frequently  sent  aid,  by  steamers  and  otherwise, 
to  our  troops  at  all  points  where  he  knew  of  any  necessity  for 
relief.  The  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  of  the  "City  Belle," 
under  charge  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Woods,  already  noticed,  was  one  of 
these.  During  the  year  1863,  Dr.  Hannaman^  in  his  report 
of  March  2nd,  1864,  says  seven  such  missions  were  performed. 
The  first  was  on  the  steamer  "Capitola,"  starting  on  the  19th 
of  February,  under  charge  of  Mr.  George  Merritt,  of  In- 
dianapolis, for  our  forces  under  General  Grant,  at  Vicks- 
burg.  It  took  five  hundred  and  forty  packages  of  stores, 
twenty-five  female  nurses  for  the  hospitals,  and  twenty-one 
surgeons,  under  charge  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  H.  Brower,  of 
Lawrenceburg.  Twenty  of  the  nurses  were  left  at  Memphis 
hospitals.  Twenty-five  Indiana  Regiments  were  visited  and 
supplied.  The  second  was  the  "Lady  Franklin,"  under  charge 
of  Dr.  C.  J.  Woods,  with  one  thousand  packages  of  stores, 
several  nurses  and  Surgeons.  The  third  was  the  "Courier," 
under  charge  of  Dr.  Talbott  Bullard,  and  General  A. 
Stone,  with  five  hundred  packages  of  stores,  several  nurses 
and  surgeons.  A  large  number  of  sick  and  wounded  men  were 
brought  back.    But  the  expedition  is  said  by  Dr.  Hannaman 
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to  have  been  "most  unfortunate  to  those  engaged  In  it,  for 
four  surgeons  died  during  the  trip  or  soon  after  their  return, 
among  them  the  ever  to  be  lamented  Dr.  Bullard.  He  was 
a  man  of  warm  temperament,  and  when  duty  called  him  he 
never  thought  of  self.  His  was  a  most  valuable  life  to  be 
sacrificed  to  this  accursed  rebellion."  The  fourth  boat  was  the 
"Atlanta,"  in  charge  of  Colonel  W.  E.  French,  with  two 
hundred  packages  of  stores  and  several  surgeons  and  nurses. 
It  brought  back  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  sick  and  wound- 
ed from  Memphis.  The  fifth  was  the  "City  Belle,"  under 
charge  of  General  Stone,  with  four  hundred  packages  of 
stores,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  surgical  and  nursing  help.  This 
expedition  reached  Vicksburg  on  the  morning  of  July  4th, 
1863,  the  day  the  rebel  stronghold  was  surrendered.  The 
sixth  boat  was  the  "Sunny  Side,"  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Put- 
nam, with  one  thousand  packages  of  stores,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
WiSHARD  as  surgeon.  One  hundred  and  fifty  sick  soldiers  were 
brought  back.  The  seventh  was  the  "City  Belle,"  under  charge 
of  Dr.  C.  J.  Woods,  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  packages 
of  stores.  One  hundred  sick  returned  with  it.  The  stores  dis- 
tributed on  this  expedition  are  described  in  detail  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  report.-^  On  the  24th  of  November,  1863, 
Major  James  H.  Turner  was  sent  to  Chattanooga,  and  he, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  George  Merritt,  Mr.  Vincent  Car- 
ter and  Mr.  W.  J.  Wallace,  kept  track  of  Sherman's  army 
in  the  advance  to  Atlanta,  and  subsequently  in  the  celebrated 
"march  to  the  sea,"  assiduously  laboring  to  provide  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  left  behind  and  along  the  route. 

In  December,  1864,  in  anticipation  of  Sherman's  arrival  at 
Savannah,  Dr.  C.  J.  Woods,  with  several  assistants,  was  sent 
to  New  York,  where  he  shipped  a  large  amount  of  stores,  by 
sea,  to  meet  our  men.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  Sher- 
man had  moved  north,  and  the  supplies  were  distributed 
among  the  hospitals  at  Savannah,  Port  Royal,  Hilton  Head 
and  Charleston.   The  remainder  were  returned  to  New  York 

=°See  above,  411-13. 
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and  there  distributed  on  the  arrival  of  our  troops.  Eight 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  stores  were  sent  to  the  Agent  at 
Washington  to  be  distributed  there  among  our  men  in  Sher- 
man's army.  These  supplies  were  very  opportune,  as  the 
presence  of  the  combined  armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman 
made  the  Government  stores  insufficient,  and  many  men  from 
other  states  were  placed  on  short  rations  in  consequence. 

After  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864,  the  advance  of  our 
armies,  the  improvement  in  Government  supplies,  and  the 
seasoning  of  the  men  to  their  arduous  and  perilous  work, 
made  the  assistance  of  special  agencies  less  necessary,  and  the 
work  of  the  Commission  subsequently  was  mainly  done  by  the 
regular  agencies. 

Nurses. — A  most  creditable  exhibition  of  the  devotion  so 
generally  displayed  both  by  men  and  women  during  the  war, 
was  made  by  the  ladies  who  volunteered  as  nurses.  Very  gen- 
erally they  were  ladies  in  good  circumstances,  unused  to  the 
privations  and  labors  they  so  readily  assumed,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  their  discharge  only  by  tenderness,  intelligence  and 
patience  with  which  Nature  has  so  bounteously  provided  the 
sex.  But  they  worked  with  a  zeal  and  conscientiousness  that 
shamed  all  hired  aid  and  brought  to  the  sick  and  suffering  the 
blessings  of  "ministering  angels."  All  that  a  mother,  or  sister 
or  wife  could  be  at  home,  they  tried  to  be  in  the  hospital,  and 
their  success  is  attested  in  the  warmest  encomiums  of  surgeons 
wherever  they  served.  Few  of  them  were  paid,  or  desired  pay, 
and  some  expended  their  own  money  liberally  in  procuring 
food,  and  especially  for  delicacies  which  could  alone  be  relished 
by  the  sick.  Dr.  Jobes,  at  Memphis,  says:  "As  auxiliaries  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  they  have  rendered  me 
valuable  assistance.  But  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in 
the  wards,  their  services  have  been  invaluable.  Their  delicate 
skill  in  the  preparation  of  diets,  their  watchful  attention  to  the 
slightest  want,  their  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
have  made  the  hospital  a  home,  and  in  hundreds  of  instances 
have   quite   lured    the    sufferer   back    from    death    unto   life." 
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Well  may  one  of  them  say  "England  has  a  Florence  Night- 
ingale of  whom  she  may  well  be  proud,  but  we  may  boast 
of  a  thousand  Florence  Nightingales." 

In  January,  1865,  Dr.  Hannaman  reports  that  there  were 
then  in  the  service  of  the  Commission  about  fifty  female  nur- 
ses. From  January  6,  1863,  to  March  11,  1864,  ninety-five 
ladies  who  volunteered  as  nurses  are  reported,  and  their 
names  given,  but  the  list  does  not  include  all,  nor  indeed  some 
of  these  especially  noticed  by  Dr.  Hannaman  in  his  report. 
More  than  one  hundred  of  our  women  became  nurses  in  hos- 
pitals, and  very  many  continued  for  months  together.  Two, 
Miss  Hannah  Powell  and  Miss  Asinae  Martin,  of  Gosh- 
en, Elkhart  county,  died  while  employed  in  the  Memphis  hos- 
pitals.  Dr.  Hannaman  says  of  them : 

Highly  valued  in  the  family  and  in  society,  they  were  not  less  loved 
and  appreciated  in  their  patient  and  unobstrusive  usefulness  among  the 
brave  men  for  whose  service  they  had  sacrificed  so  much.  Lives  so  oc- 
cupied afford  the  highest  assurance  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  death,  and 
they  die  triumphing  in  the  faith  of  the  Redeemer,  exulting  and  grate- 
ful that  they  had  devoted  themselves  to  their  suffering  countrymen. 
Their  example  of  self-denial  and  patriotic  love  will  be  echoed  in  the 
lives  of  others  who  will  tread  in  the  same  path."^" 

soldiers'  families 

The  duty  of  the  people,  through  their  government,  or  out- 
side of  it,  to  provide  for  the  families  of  soldiers,  though  less 
onerous,  was  not  less  than  that  of  providing  for  the  soldiers 
themselves.  The  origin  of  this  necessity  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment has  been  set  forth  in  the  opening  of  this  sketch  of  the 
efforts  for  Soldiers'  Relief.  At  first  the  universal  enthusiasm 
for  the  war,  and  the  hope  of  its  speedy  termination,  produced 
an  apparent  indifference  in  this  regard  which  was  only  removed 
when  the  full  extent  of  the  perils  and  consequent  demands  of 
the  struggle  were  revealed  to  us.    Families  were  left  to  the 

^""Report  of  the  Indiana  Sanitary  Commission  Made  to  the  Governor,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1865,"  in  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no  5:79-80. 
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care  of  relatives  and  neighbors,  who  eagerly  encouraged  en- 
listments by  promises  of  attention,  which,  though  often  illy 
fulfilled,  were  In  the  main  sufl^clent  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
assuming  any  public  importance.  But  when  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment was  fixed  at  three  years,  volunteers  began  to  see  that 
something  more  than  Individual  promises  of  support  were 
necessary  to  justify  them  In  leaving  their  families.  They 
must  make  some  provision  themselves,  and  this  necessity  orig- 
inated the  policy  of  "bounties,"  which  was  carried  to  an  extent 
In  our  war  unknown  in  any  age  or  country  before,  because 
never  before  was  there  so  vast  a  population  thrown  upon  pub- 
lic support.  And  it  was  not  a  population  of  paupers  accus- 
tomed to  want,  but  of  thrifty  and  prosperous  families,  entitled 
at  least  to  suffer  no  diminution  of  comfort  from  the  sacrifice 
of  their  natural  support  which  they  had  made.  The  volun- 
teers, like  other  men,  believed  they  could  make  better  provi- 
sion for  their  families  than  anybody  else  could,  if  they  had  the 
means,  and  they  naturally  demanded  the  means  as  a  con- 
dition of  enlistment.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  granting  of 
bounties  was  yielded  to  a  demand  for  them,  for  they  were  of- 
fered before  they  were  demanded,  but  It  was  yielded  to  an 
Imperious  necessity  which  was  prevented  from  becoming  a  de- 
mand only  by  being  anticipated.  The  General  Government 
offered  a  bounty  and  advanced  pay;  the  States  in  some  cases 
offered  an  additional  bounty,  and  counties,  cities  and  associa- 
tions added  to  both  a  sum  larger  than  both  together,  not  to 
induce,  but  to  enable  the  volunteer  to  enlist.  It  has  been  often 
urged  as  a  reproach  to  our  soldiers,  that  they  exacted  a  bounty 
as  large  as  the  year's  wages  of  a  good  mechanic  before  they 
could  consent  to  serve  at  all,  and  then  expected  treble  the  pay 
of  the  best  paid  troops  In  any  other  country.  The  reproach 
is  the  utterance  of  Ignorance.  If  our  soldiers  wanted  high 
bounties,  it  was  because  they  had  a  need  for  them  that  other 
soldiers  do  not  usually  have.  It  was  In  effect  only  putting  into 
their  own  hands,  for  economical  application,  provision  for 
their  families  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  admin- 
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istered  by  public  agents,  wastefully  sometimes,  corruptly  often- 
times, and  expensively  at  all  times. 

But  bounties,  as  liberal  as  they  were,  could  not  feed  and 
clothe  and  house  a  wife  and  children  three  years.  Nor  could 
liberal  pay,  in  most  cases,  eke  out  the  provision  of  the  bounty. 
Both  together  would  fall  far  short  of  the  comfort  to  which 
families  had  always  been  accustomed.  Additional  provisions 
must  be  made.  This,  as  earlier  in  the  war,  was  often  done  by 
the  care  and  kindness  of  neighbors,  associations,  churches;  but 
even  they  could  not  cover  the  vast  necessity  that  existed.  Here, 
as  in  all  else  that  affected  the  soldiers'  welfare,  the  watchful 
care  of  Governor  MoRTON  saw  the  necessity  and  devised  the 
remedy,  almost  before  it  had  been  felt  by  those  it  was  ap- 
proaching. On  the  14th  of  November,  1862,  he  issued  an 
"Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Indiana. "'^^  In  this 
address  the  necessities  and  modes  of  relief  were  so  clearly  stat- 
ed that  little  was  left  to  the  people  but  to  go  to  work.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  differences  of  opinion  about  organizations, 
or  processes  of  distribution.  The  experience  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  had  settled  all  questions,  and  the  people  went  to 
work  at  once.  The  clergy,  so  forcibly  appealed  to,  responded 
with  a  promptitude  that  expressed  how  fully  their  Christian 
zeal  was  prepared  to  second  the  suggestions  of  their  patriot- 
Ism.  Bishop  Ames,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  the 
24th  of  November  addressed  the  following  circular  letter  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  that  church : 

Dear  Brethren: — In  view  of  the  recent  timely  and  humane  proclama- 
tion oi  his  Excellency,  Governor  O.  P.  Morton,  calling  for  relief  meas- 
ures for  the  families  of  soldiers,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  earnestly 
recommend  to  you  Immediate  co-operation  in  this  benevolent  and  patri- 
otic work.  The  precursors  of  a  vigorous  winter,  and  the  rapid  advance 
In  the  price  of  fuel,  provisions,  and  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  foreshadow  destitution  and  suffering  that  only  can  be  mitigated  or 

^  "Aid  for  Soldiers'  Families.  An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana," in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  140:349.  This  was  issued  as  a  sep- 
arate imprint:  An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Indiana  (Indianapolis, 
1863).    2  pp. 
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prevented  b}'  the  prompt  and  systematic  action  of  all  good  citizens 
throughout  our  Commonwealth.  Such  action  will  not  onlj^  relieve  the 
wants  of  those  in  our  midst  who  have  been  rendered  poor  by  the  present 
struggle  for  our  national  existence,  but  will  strengthen  the  hands  and 
cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  to  fight  for  our  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  advise  that  you  should  act  denominationally,  but  that  you 
should  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  proclamation,  both 
with  the  civil  government  and  with  those,  by  whatsoever  name  they  may 
be  called,  who  love  Him  who  says  that  all  kindness  to  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering is  kindness  to  Himself.  To  this  end,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  connection  with  the 
clergy  of  all  other  denominations,  in  each  county  throughout  the  State, 
hold  a  meeting,  invite  the  township  trustees  to  join  them,  and  agree  upon 
some  organized  method  of  relief  and  visitation,  since  the  work  to  be  done 
is  a  great  one,  and  nothing  but  organized,  intelligent  and  persistent  effort 
can  accomplish  it.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  eschews  all  promises  unat- 
tended by  action — who  will  judge  men,  not  by  what  they  say,  but  by 
what  they  do,  I  call  your  attention  to  these  things.  Yours  fraternally, 
E.   R.  Ames. 

Other  churches  were  In  no  degree  behind  in  this  effort.  On 
the  1st  of  December,  a  letter,  signed  by  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  in  Indianapolis,  was  sent  "to  the  clergy,  county 
commissioners,  township  trustees,  and  all  who  were  willing  to 
engage  in  aiding  the  families  of  soldiers,"  throughout  the 
State,  enforcing  the  exhortations  and  suggestions  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  feeling  diffused  through  the  people  was  rapidly 
crystallized  into  action  whenever  it  found  something  to  gather 
about.  "Soldiers'  Aid  Societies"  were  formed  In  every  neigh- 
borhood, or  their  duties  added  to  those  of  the  auxiliary  sani- 
tary associations.  Their  agents  received  and  filled  applica- 
tions, visited  the  needy,  and  sought  out  those  whose  dislike  to 
seem  to  be  recipients  of  charity,  impelled  them  either  to  con- 
ceal or  dissimulate  their  wants.  Their  exertions  soon  dis- 
pelled this  illusion,  and  made  the  objects  of  their  care  feel 
that  the  relief  given  them  was  not  a  benefaction,  but  a  pay- 
ment, a  debt  far  more  obligatory  and  sacred  than  any  resting 
upon  legal  forms  and  proofs.  Families  were  taught,  where  the 
sharper  Instruction  of  want  had  not  suggested  the  lesson  first. 
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that  the  community  had  assumed  the  duty  delegated  by  the 
parent,  and  their  claims  were  as  inviolable  upon  one  as  the 
other.  County  Commissioners  made  liberal  appropriations, 
and  many  a  project  of  improvement,  of  new  courthouses,  new 
bridges,  better  roads,  was  deferred  to  the  higher  necessity  of 
supporting  the  dependents  of  volunteers.  Fairs  were  held  and 
the  proceeds  distributed,  either  by  township  trustees  or  agents 
of  local  aid  societies.  The  efforts  for  the  Sanitary  Commission 
were  rivalled  and  even  surpassed  by  these.  No  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  time  and  labor  of  a  large  portion  of  our  people, 
especially  of  the  women,  were  given  to  these  objects.  The 
number  of  them  who  made  duty  almost  an  occupation,  and  cer- 
tainly divided  with  it  their  household  cares,  would  be  almost 
incredible,  if  it  could  be  ascertained. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  outpouring  of  popular 
duty  to  soldiers'  families,  were  those  occasions  when,  by  general 
concurrence  in  the  suggestion  of  some  newspaper  or  promi- 
nent citizen,  a  day  was  fixed  for  contributions  to  be  brought 
to  some  central  depot  for  distribution.  It  was  made  a  neigh- 
borhood holiday.  Townspeople  carried  their  money,  flour, 
meat,  groceries,  wood  or  clothing  to  the  appointed  place,  and 
all  but  those  who  wanted  the  war  to  fail,  seemed  filled  with 
an  emulation  to  give  as  much  as  they  could.  Farmers,  how- 
ever, bore  off  the  prize  for  the  most  conspicuous,  if  not  liberal, 
displays  of  contributions.  Those  of  different  neighborhoods 
would  collect  together  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  drive  into  the  country  town  with  wagons  loaded 
with  wood,  and  with  barrels  of  flour,  or  apples,  or  potatoes, 
heaped  high  on  the  wood,  with  their  horses  decorated  with 
flags,  sometimes  carrying  banners,  and  as  the  long  procession 
of  gratitude  and  liberality  marched  along  the  streets,  the 
crowded  pavements  welcomed  it  with  cheers  as  for  the  return 
of  a  victorious  army.  Emulation  ran  wild  in  efforts  to  show 
the  biggest  loads  and  make  the  most  striking  display.  Some 
wagons  were  built  on  purpose  to  carry  the  loads  of  a  half  doz- 
en of  ordinary  size,  and  four  or  five  cords  of  wood  were  not 
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infrequently  piled  on  by  some  generous  and  emulous  farmers. 
It  is  very  questionable  if  any  nation  can  exhibit  a  more  credit- 
able proof  of  the  remedies  as  well  as  the  power,  the  will  as 
well  as  the  wealth  of  a  people,  to  take  from  their  government 
a  burthen  that  it  could  not  bear,  but  which  rested,  if  not  light- 
ly, at  least  not  painfully,  upon  their  own  willing  shoulders.  Of 
the  amount  thus  contributed  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  con- 
jecture, but  it  must  have  been  well  along  in  millions  of  dollars. 
While  the  provision  made  from  "bounties"  was  still  unex- 
hausted, the  relief  afforded  by  aid  societies,  counties  and  popu- 
lar contributions  was  sufficient.  But  a  bounty  barely  sufficient 
for  a  year,  if  so  much  could,  with  no  sort  of  frugality,  be  made 
to  meet  the  wants  of  two  years,  and  popular  liberality  was  in- 
voked to  increased  effort  by  Governor  MoRTON^  in  an  address 
of  October  27th,  1863,  in  which,  after  repeating  the  argu- 
ments for  it,  in  the  increasing  necessities  of  soldiers'  families, 
he  proceeded  to  point  out  more  minutely  the  modes  of  opera- 
tion, as  follows: 

An  efficient  working  committee  in  each  ward  and  township  should 
be  at  once  selected,  with  such  assistants  and  sub-committees  as  may  be 
necessary,  who  can  easily  ascertain  the  number  of  families  within  their 
limits  requiring  aid,  and  estimate  the  quantity,  kind  and  cost  of  all 
supplies  needed  during  the  winter.  Contributions  can  be  taken  up  ac- 
cordingly. In  this  work  the  township  trustees,  and  the  officers  of  the 
various  churches,  will  doubtless  lend  a  willing  hand.  Especially  do  I 
desire  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  present  this  subject  to  their 
respective  congregations,  and  co-operate,  as  far  as  possible,  in  carrying 
out  the  general  plan  of  relief. 

The  response  to  this  was  a  continuation  and  increase  of  past 
efforts. 

State  Bakery. — A  very  considerable,  as  well  as  timely,  con- 
tribution was  made  from  the  25th  of  June,  1864,  to  the  1st 
of  August,  1865 — a  period  of  especial  urgency  for  relief — the 
judicious  management  of  the  State  Bakery  by  Quartermaster 
General  Stone.  The  Bakery  was  established  solely  to  supply 
the  camps  at  Indianapolis,  both  of  recruits  and  prisoners,  with 
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good  fresh  bread  at  as  little  expense  as  possible,  but  it  proved 
so  economical  that  General  Stone  was  able  to  give  the  sol- 
diers, in  bread,  the  full  weight  of  the  flour  furnished  on  their 
rations,  and  have  one  third  of  it  left.  This  surplus  was  sold 
for  cash,  which  paid  many  expenses  outside  of  the  bakery.  But 
far  more  important  than  any  other  result  was  its  contribution 
to  soldiers'  families.  During  the  period  stated  it  furnished 
sixty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  loaves  of  bread 
gratuitously,  which,  at  the  ordinary  price,  ten  cents  per  loaf, 
would  have  cost  the  beneficiaries  six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  dollars.  An  account  was  kept  of  the  names, 
residence,  regiment  and  company  of  the  soldiers  whose  fami- 
lies were  thus  assisted,  the  names  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  the  daily  allowance  given  to  each  family.  The  value  of 
such  contributions  can  hardly  be  estimated  by  the  money  it 
saved  or  cost.  Further  remarks  concerning  the  State  Bakery 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Quartermaster  General's 
Office,"  in  this  volume.^- 

Legislative  Relief. — But  in  spite  of  all  efforts  the  necessity 
still  increased.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  the  Governor  again  set 
popular  feeling  at  work,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  feeling 
was  not  equal  to  the  need.  He  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Legislature  which  met  in  January,  1865.  That  body  passed  a 
bill,  approved  March  4,  1865,  but  a  month  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  assessing  a  tax  of  thirty  cents  on  each  hundred 
dollars  of  property  in  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  which  should 
be  applied  to  soldiers'  families,  in  the  modes  and  proportions 
set  forth  in  the  following  circular  from  the  State  Auditor  to 
the  County  Auditors,  August  4,  1865  : 

'''See  below,  536-37. 
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Office  of  Auditor  of  State^ 

Indianapolis,  August  10,  1865. 
To  County  Auditors: 

The  following  is  the  apportionment  made  by  the  Auditor  of  State, 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families,  ap- 
proved March  4,  1865: 


S 
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COUNTIES 


Number  of  Bene- 
ficiaries in  each 
County 

Am't  apportioned 
to  each  County 

2,178 

$17,598  24 

4,224 

34,129  92 

2,669 

21,565  52 

282 

2,278  56 

790 

6,383  20 

2,363 

19,093  04 

1,853 

14,972  24 

1,712 

13,832  96 

2,130 

17,210  40 

2,373 

19,173  84 

2,639 

21,323  12 

1,838 

14,851  04 

2,005 

16,200  40 

1,937 

15,650  96 

2,655 

21,452  40 

1,873 

15,133  84 

1,859 

15,020  72 

1,905 

15,392  40 

1,522 

12,297  76 

2,351 

18,996  08 

631 

5,098  48 

2,307 

18,640  56 

2,272 

18,357  76 

1,728 

13,962  24 

1,466 

11,845  28 

2,152 

17,388  16 

3,009 

24,312  72 

4,739 

38,291  12 

1  Adams    

2  Allen  

3  Bartholomew 

4  Benton    

5  Blackford   

6  Boone   

7  Brown    

8  Carroll   ...; 

9  Cass 

10  Claric    

11  Clay    

12  Clinton  

13  Crawford   

14  Daviess   

15  Dearborn    

16  Decatur    

17  DeKalb  

18  Delaware    

19  Dubois    

20  Elkhart  

21  Fayette   

22  Floyd    

23  Fountain  

24  Franklin  

25  Fulton 

26  Gibson    

27  Grant   

28  Greene    
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29  Hamilton   2,927  23,650  16 

30  Hancock  2,357  19,044  56 

31  Harrison  3,907  31,568  56 

32  Hendricks  2,445  19,755  60 

33  Henry  2,107  17,024  56 

34  Howard   2,285  18,462  80 

35  Huntington    2,444  19,747  52 

36  Jackson  4,421  35,721  68 

37  Jasper  1,074                 8,677  92 

38  Jay   2,783  22,486  64 

39  Jefferson  3,625  29,290  00 

40  Jennings   1,910  15,432  80 

41  Johnson    1,530  12,362  40 

42  Knox 2,651  21,420  08 

43  Kosciusko 2,417  19,529  36 

44  LaGrange  1,275  10,302  00 

45  Lake  1,092                 8,823  36 

46  LaPorte    2,168  17,517  44 

47  Lawrence  2,241  18,107  28 

48  Madison  2,028  16,386  24 

49  Marion  5,273  42,605  84 

50  Marshall 2,918  23,577  44 

51  Martin  2,737  22,114  96 

52  Miami    2,303  18,608  24 

53  Monroe    1,783  14,406  64 

54  Montgomery    2,101  16,976  08 

55  Morgan    2,172  17,549  76 

56  Newton 543                  4,387  44 

57  Noble  2,159  17,444  72 

58  Ohio  570                4,605  60 

59  Orange  2,134  17,242  72 

60  Owen  2,163  17,477  04 

61  Parke    1,993  16,103  44 

62  Perry 2,210  17,856  80 

63  Pike    2,888  22,335  04 
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64  Porter  2,136  17,258  88 

65  Posey    2,131  17,218  48 

66  Pulaski  1,704  13,768  32 

67  Putnam 1,770  14,301  60 

68  Randolph   2,504  20,232  32 

69  Ripley  2,959  23,908  72 

70  Rush  1,256  10,148  48 

71  Scott  1,860  15,028  80 

72  Shelby  2,564  20,717   12 

73  Spencer  2,564  20,717  12 

74  Starke  751  6,068  08 

75  St.  Joseph  2,618  21,153  44 

76  Steuben  1,835  14,826  80 

77  Sullivan 3,663  29,597  04 

78  Switzerland    2,101  16,976  08 

79  Tippecanoe  3,418  27,617  44 

80  Tipton    2,211  17,864  88 

81  Union  452  3,652  16 

82  Vanderburgh    1,385  11,190  80 

83  Vermillion    1,574  12,717  92 

84  Vigo  2,455  19,836  40 

85  Wabash    2,972  24,013  76 

86  Warren    1,320  10,665  60 

87  Warrick  2,842  22,963  36 

88  Washington   3,250  26,260  00 

89  Wayne   2,898  23,415  84 

90  Wells   2,226  17,986  08 

91  White    1,655  13,372  40 

92  Whitley    1,554  12,556  32 

Totals  203,724        $1,646,089  92 
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The  above  apportionment  is  made  upon  the  following  basis: 
The  total  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the 

State,  as  returned  in  1864,  was $516,805,999.00 

Which  at  30  cents  on  each  $100  of  valuation,  will  yield  1,550,417.99 

Polls,  at  $1.00  each 197,600.00 

Total  receipts,  should  the  tax  all  be  collected  $1,748,017.99 

Deduct  Governor's  Military  Contingent  Fund  100,000.00 

Net  amount  to  be  apportioned  $1,648,017.99 

Actual  amount  apportioned  to  203,724  beneficiaries, 

at  $8.08  each  1,646,089.92 

Remainder   $1,928.07 

In  making  the  apportionment  each  mother,  wife,  or  widow,  is  counted 
as  four;  each  motherless  child  as  two,  and  all  other  children  as  one,  and 
the  number  in  each  county  is  the  aggregate  of  those  thus  estimated. 
Each  child,  therefore,  if  none  of  the  numerated  had  "otherwise  sufficient 
means  for  their  comfortable  support,"  would  be  entitled  to  receive  67 
cents  per  month;  each  motherless  child,  $1.34  per  month;  and  each 
mother,  wife,  or  widow,  $2.70  per  month.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  the  enumerated  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
act  under  its  terms,  on  account  of  having  other  means  for  their  support, 
which,  the  Township  Trustee,  being  the  disbursing  officer,  is  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  the  further  fact,  that  a  majority  of  our  soldiers  have  them- 
selves returned  to  take  care  of  their  families,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  fund  will  be  ample  to  allow  each  actual  beneficiary  the  full 
amount  contemplated  by  law,  from  the  time  of  its  passage,  March  4, 
1865. 

Under  the  laws,  the  County  Commisioners  are  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  borrow,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  four 
fifths  of  the  amount  set  apart  to  their  respective  counties  in  the  fore- 
going schedule. 

T.  B.  McCarty,  Auditor  of  State. 

This  legislative  provision,  aided  by  the  societies  and  pop- 
ular contributions,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  avert  any 
serious  distress,  but  before  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
tax  was  collected  the  end  of  the  war  restored  the  surviving 
soldiers  to  their  homes,  with  pay,  in  many  cases,  and  In  all 
cases  the  opportunities  and  rewards  of  customary  labor  to 
replace  the  support  so  long  afforded  as  the  payment  of  a 
National  debt. 
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TEMPORARY   PROVISION 

The  efforts  of  the  State  and  the  people  for  the  reHef  of 
soldiers  and  their  families  were  not  entirely,  though  mainly, 
confined  to  the  channels  hereinbefore  set  forth.  Indianapolis, 
from  its  central  position  and  character  as  the  capital  of  the 
State,  was  the  point  of  rendezvous  for  the  greater  portion  of 
our  soldiers  in  returning  home  from  the  field,  or  returning 
from  home  to  the  "front,"  and  its  numerous  railroad  connec- 
tions made  it  a  center  of  transportation  for  troops  from  every 
State  in  their  movements  from  one  portion  of  the  country  to 
another.  In  consequence,  large  numbers  were  frequently  ac- 
cumulated here  temporarily,  either  awaiting  orders,  or  de- 
layed by  deficient  transportation.  They  needed  some  place 
to  rest  and  refresh  themselves.  But  still  more  imperious  was 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  sick,  who,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war,  constituted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  all 
arrivals.  The  camps  of  rendezvous  were  not  immediately  on 
the  lines  of  travel  and  were  generally  full.  The  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, as  early  as  January,  1862,  saw  the  necessity  of  some 
provision  for  this  state  of  things,  and,  naturally,  at  first  at- 
tempted to  meet  it  by  obtaining  quarters  at  convenient  hotels. 
"An  agent,"  said  Dr.  Hannaman,  "was  placed  at  the  depot 
by  direction  of  the  Commission  to  attend  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  trains,  and  to  furnish  meals  and  lodging  to  all 
who  required  them."  This  was  found  sufficient  for  a  time, 
but  the  progress  of  the  war  developed  necessities  so  rapidly, 
a  temporary  "camp"  was  established  in  the  vacant  ground 
south  of  the  depot,  where  hospital  tents  were  erected  and 
bedding  and  rations  furnished.    This  provision  was  again  out- 

(454) 
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grown  by  the  demands  of  the  war  and  it  was  from  the  first 
insufficient  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  constituted  the  most 
necessitous  objects  of  the  care  which  created  it.  Something 
more  and  of  a  more  permanent  character,  must  be  done.  Here 
originated,  and  what,  till  the  close  of  the  war,  was  widely 
known  as  the  "Soldiers'  Home." 

PERMANENT   PROVISION 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1862,  Governor  MoRTON,  in 
whose  interest  in  our  soldiers  every  conspicuous  measure  of 
relief  took  Its  rise,  resolved  to  establish  a  permanent  place 
of  rest  and  refreshment  for  soldiers  passing  through  the  city, 
irrespective  of  the  States  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  add 
to  it,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  hospital  department  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  or  disabled  who  might  not  require  or  could 
not,  in  their  frequently  crowded  state,  obtain  admission  to 
the  regular  hospitals.  Accordingly,  in  June  and  July,  1862, 
the  General  Government  paid  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
in  a  grove  near  White  River,  north  of  the  Terre  Haute  Rail- 
road. It  was  150  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide.  The  State  gov- 
ernment and  Sanitary  Commission  completed  the  work  of  the 
General  Government  by  fitting  up  100  feet  of  the  building 
as  a  sleeping  apartment  and  providing  it  with  bunks,  the  bed- 
ding being  furnished  by  the  Commission.  The  remaining  50 
feet  was  used  as  a  dining  hall.  A  kitchen,  24  feet  square, 
was  added  to  the  main  building,  and  all  Its  furniture,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  dining  hall,  was  supplied  by  the  State. ^ 

The  establishment  was  opened  about  the  1st  of  August, 
1862.  On  the  8th,  General  Stone  published  a  notice  of  the 
fact  and  solicited  contributions.  Thus  provision  was  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  about  100  men.  The  management 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  George  Merritt,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Bacon  and  Hunt.    The  whole  expense  of  It  was  borne  by 

^  "Report  of  Asahel  Stone,  Quarter-master  General  of  the   State  of  Indiana. 
To  the  Governor,"  in  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  8:210. 
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the  Sanitary  Commission,  except  the  subsistence,  which  was, 
of  course,  supplied  in  the  rations  to  which  the  men  were  en- 
titled. Contributions  were  made  by  citizens  of  vegetables, 
butter,  eggs,  fruit,  books,  paper  and  envelopes,  chairs  and 
the  like,  and  the  Postmaster  at  Indianapolis,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Conner,  donated  a  quantity  of  postage  stamps,  not  the  least 
important  contribution  to  men  far  away  from  home  and 
friends. 

The  accommodations  soon  proved  too  small  for  the  de- 
mands upon  them,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1862  the  General 
Government,  through  the  influence  of  Captain  James  A. 
Ekin,  erected  another  building,  250  feet  long  by  24  feet 
wide,  for  a  dining  hall,  allowing  the  former  hall  to  be  added 
to  the  dormitory. 

The  larger  provision  for  dining  than  sleeping  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  men  were  detained  but  a 
few  hours,  waiting  for  trains,  and  they  needed  to  eat  but 
not  to  sleep  in  the  "Home."  The  furniture  and  fixtures  of 
this,  like  those  of  the  other  building,  were  supplied  by  the 
State.  Three  tables,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length,  would 
seat  comfortably  from  900  to  1,000  men.  But  still  more  ac- 
commodations were  needed,  especially  for  the  sick.  In  1863 
the  General  Government  added  a  third  building,  150  feet 
long  by  24  feet  wide,  which  was,  in  a  short  time,  converted 
into  a  hospital.  These  provisions,  though  far  exceeding  any 
anticipation  when  the  "Home"  was  first  projected,  soon 
proved  equally  inadequate  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  service 
with  the  less  ample  one  at  the  beginning.  In  April  and  May, 
1864,  General  Stone,  by  direction  of  the  Governor,  erected 
two  buildings  adjacent  to  the  old  ones,  each  175  feet  long 
by  28  feet  wide,  in  which  were  two  rows  of  bunks,  with,  as 
in  the  first  building,  three  tiers  in  each.  The  two  would  ac- 
commodate about  1,000  men.  The  cost  of  their  erection  and 
furniture  was  about  $4,000,  which  was  paid  by  the  State.  In 
this  its  full  development  of  usefulness,  the  "Home"  could 
lodge  about  1,800  men,  and  feed  8,000  every  day.    But  even 
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yet,  General  Stone  says,  there  were  occasions  when  one  half 
the  men  requiring  accommodations  could  not  have  them. 

Of  its  benefits  General  Stone's  report  furnishes  so  com- 
plete a  summary  that  it  is  incorporated  here  :- 

The  Soldiers'  Home  and  Rest  has  been  of  inestimable  importance  to 
the  wearied  and  careworn  as  well  as  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier. 
Nor  has  it  been  of  slight  benefit  to  the  numerous  detachments  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  detained  here  while  in  transit  to  various  destinations 
in  the  South,  sometimes  overnight  and  sometimes  for  days.  So  also  have 
its  benefits  been  freely  bestowed  upon  companies,  regiments,  and  in- 
deed whole  army  corps,  whether  going  to  the  front  or  returning.  These 
men  have  been  comfortably  lodged  during  their  sojourn  here  as  far 
as  the  capacity  of  the  "Home"  allowed;  and  all,  without  exception, 
have  been  furnished  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  well-cooked  and  whole- 
some food.  And  not  only  does  the  "Home"  furnish  the  soldiers  warm  and 
palatable  meals,  but  whenever  necessary,  we  furnish  those  in  transit 
with  "dry,  or  lunch  rations,"  consisting  of  army  bread,  dried  beef  and 
cheese  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last  them  to  the  next  depot  of  supplies. 
The  "Home"  has  also  been  of  especial  importance  to  the  State  authori- 
ties, as  affording  a  suitable  place  for  bestowing  the  hospitality  of  recep- 
tion dinners  on  our  returned  veteran  regiments  and  artillery  companies. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  patriotic  ladies  of  this  city  [Indianapolis], 
and  by  their  efficient  personal  aid  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-hall  of  the 
"Home,"  we  have  thus  bestowed  acknowledgments  and  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  on  about  fifty  regiments  and  artillery  companies. 

Of  the  economy  of  thus  providing  for  men  in  transit,  the 
General  says : 

The  monthly  statements  on  file  in  this  department  show  that  we 
have  not,  in  any  case,  drawn  the  full  amount  of  subsistence  that  the 
men  were  entitled  to  as  rations,  except  in  the  article  of  flour.  The  value 
at  Government  contract  prices,  of  the  subsistence  stores  thus  left  in 
the  Commissary  Department  undrawn,  from  August  1,  1862,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1865,  amounts  to  $71,310.24.3  This  vast  saving,  effected 
simply  by  care  in  using  the  rations  of  the  men,  would  have  made  some 
valuable  additions  to  the  "Home,"  in  both  houses  and  a  supply  of  pure 
water,  and  rearranging  the  accommodations,  if  it  could  have  been  made 

^Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  186+,  vol.  2,  no.  8:211-13. 
^This   amount  was   reduced   to   $50,258.58    upon   final    settlement,    when   the 
"Home"  was  closed.    [Terrell] 
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available;  but,  though  the  men  or  their  regiments  or  companies  could 
have  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  savings,  in  the  "Home"  they  could  not, 
as  then  no  organization  existed  by  which  application  could  be  made. 
The  incidental  expenses,  such  as  payment  of  help,  making  repairs,  re- 
placing furniture  and  the  like,  amounting  to  $19,642.19,  were  met  by 
a  sutler's  tax,  the  sale  of  kitchen  offal  and  the  savings  on  flour.  The 
State  was  never  burthened  with  a  cent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
"Home"  after  the  buildings  were  erected  and  furnished. 

The  following  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  "Home" 
is  compiled  from  General  Stone's  official  reports: 

Number  of  meals  furnished,  last  five  months  of  1862,  210,185 

Number  of  meals  furnished,  in  the  year  1863  817,656 

Number  of  meals  furnished,  in  the  year  1864,  1,642,908 

Number  of  meals  furnished,  in  the  year   1865,  1,037,450 

Number  of  meals  furnished,  first  five  months  of  1866,  69,592 

Total  meals  furnished  in  three  years  and  ten  months,  ....  3,777,791 

This  shows  an  average  per  day  of  meals,  in  1862,  1,400 

This  shows  an  average  per  day  of  meals,  in  1863,  2,240 

This  showns  an  average  per  day  of  meals,  in  1864,  4,498 

This  shows  an  average  per  day  of  meals,  in  1865,  2,842 

This  shows  an  average  per  day  of  meals,  in  1866,  463 

The  amount  realized  in  cash  from  various  sources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "Home"  was  $19,642.19,  all  of  which  was  duly 
expended  as  above  stated.  Besides,  the  sum  of  $38,687.80 
was  expended  by  the  U.S.  Commissary  out  of  the  savings 
on  flour  for  fresh  vegetables,  kraut,  pickles,  cheese,  butter, 
fruits,  and  other  extras  not  included  in  government  rations. 

For  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  war,  the  "Home" 
was  provided  with  help  by  details  from  the  Ninety-Fourth 
Company  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  second  battalion, 
"who,"  says  General  Stone,  "at  all  hours,  night  and  day, 
have  willingly  and  energetically  prepared  and  cooked  meals 
for  soldiers  in  transit  coming  in  unexpectedly,  weary  and 
needing  refreshments,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  on  their  way  with  their  hunger  unsatisfied." 
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ladies'  home 

Though  in  no  way  connected  with  the  "Soldiers'  Home," 
the  "Ladies'  Home"  was  an  offshoot  of  the  same  watchful 
care  to  which  that  institution  owed  its  existence,  and  should 
be  noticed  here  to  complete  the  sketch  of  the  provision  made 
for  soldiers  and  their  families  in  temporary  need  of  aid. 
During  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864,  a  great  many  women 
visited  Indianapolis  to  see  their  relations  in  the  army,  who, 
they  had  learned  or  supposed  were  detained  there,  and  allow- 
ing their  affection  to  conquer  their  prudence,  they  very  often 
arrived  with  no  money,  or  very  little,  with  no  acquaintances 
in  the  city,  and  no  means  of  providing  for  themselves  while 
there  or  returning  home.  They  were  also  subjected,  where 
they  had  money,  to  the  perils  of  robbery  or  extortion  from 
the  villains  who  infested  the  Capital  to  prey  upon  the  army 
or  fatten  on  its  garbage.  They  needed  help  constantly,  and 
frequently  applied  for  it  to  the  State  officers,  or  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  who  gave  it  sometimes  in  money,  or  passes,  and 
sometimes  in  payment  of  hotel  bills  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses. But  this  irregular  and  unsystematic  aid,  being  very 
inadequate  to  the  emergency.  Governor  Morton  resolved  to 
establish  a  "Home"  on  the  same  plan  as  that  for  soldiers, 
where  soldiers'  wives  could  be  sheltered,  lodged  and  subsisted 
comfortably,  and  saved  from  the  rapacity  of  the  harpies  that 
threatened  them  at  every  turn.  To  this  end  Quartermaster 
General  Stone  and  Dr.  Hannaman  were  directed  to  obtain 
some  suitable  building  convenient  to  the  Union  Depot,  and 
furnish  it.  This  they  did,  and  in  December,  1863,  the  "La- 
dies' Home"  was  opened  in  a  large  brick  building  convenient 
to  the  Union  Depot,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  J.  G.  Green- 
WALT  and  wife,  whose  care  and  energy  are  justly  commended 
by  General  Stone  in  his  report  of  January,  1865.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  number  of  women  and  children 
accommodated  by  it  will  best  exhibit  its  value : 
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1863 — December   51  women,  28  children. 

1864 — January    55  women,  45  children. 

186-1 — February    93  women,  67  children. 

186-1 — March  69  women,  47  children. 

186-1 — April  64  women,  58  children. 

1864 — May    76  women,  51   children. 

1864 — June    55  women,  31  children. 

1864 — ^July    43  women,  29  children. 

1864 — ^August    69  women,  36  children. 

1864 — September  64  women,   18  children. 

1864 — October    54  women,  26  children. 

1864 — November  71  women,  45  children. 

1864 — December  64  women,  33  children. 

Subsistence  for  the  "Ladies'  Home"  was  furnished  through 
the  "Soldiers'  Home."^ 


REFUGEES 

Another  object  of  loyal  care  was  the  refugees  from  the 
rebel  States,  who,  either  expelled  by  the  violence  of  their 
neighbors,  or  reduced  to  want  by  the  ravages  of  hostile 
armies,  fled  to  the  North  for  safety  and  subsistence.  They 
arrived  in  a  state  of  deplorable  destitution,  not  only  of  means 
of  maintaining  themselves,  but  of  information  as  to  country 
and  the  people.  They  did  not  know  where  to  go  or  what  to 
do.  They  were  generally  left  in  the  depot  at  Indianapolis 
without  direction  or  assistance,  and  left  to  shelter  themselves 
as  best  they  could  in  outhouses,  or  any  accessible  place  till 
the  charity  of  the  neighbors  provided  them  with  something 
better.  The  State  officers,  as  far  as  they  had  information, 
supplied  the  necessitous.  In  January,  1865,  about  one  thou- 
sand rations  and  fifty  blankets  had  been  issued  for  this  pur- 
pose through  the  "Soldiers'  Home."  An  organization  of 
citizens  for  their  relief  was  formed,  and  a  large  building 
procured  for  an  asylum  and  comfortably  furnished.   The  Char- 

*  See  Stone's  report  on  the  Ladies'  Home  in  "Report  of  Asahel  Stone,  Quar- 
ter-master General,"  in  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no  8:214-16. 
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Itable  Association  took  charge  of  it,  and  gave  good  accommo- 
dations to  about  fifty  refugees.^ 

PERMANENT  HOME   FOR  DISABLED   SOLDIERS 

The  close  of  the  war  brought  with  it  the  duty  of  making 
provision  for  the  permanent  care  of  disabled  soldiers,  not 
only  as  an  act  of  humanity  but  as  a  debt  due  to  long  and 
faithful  service.  There  were  thousands  of  these  in  the  State, 
but  many  were  not  so  entirely  disabled  that  they  might  not 
to  some  extent  provide  for  themselves,  and  many  more  could 
depend  upon  the  care  of  relatives.  But  after  all  allowances 
for  these,  there  remained  many  who  could  have  no  hope  of 
the  comfortable  ending  of  an  arduous  life  except  in  some 
permanent  asylum  which  would  be  to  them  a  home.  On  the 
15th  day  of  May,  1865,  Governor  Morton  published  an 
address^  to  the  people  of  the  State  suggesting  the  outline  of 
an  organization,  and  plan  of  action,  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  proposed  that  a  Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  one 
from  each  Congressional  District,  should  be  appointed  and 
be  incorporated.  It  was  to  select  an  eligible  place  for  an 
asylum,  and  rely  for  its  means  of  operation  upon  popular 
contributions.  On  the  25th,  he  addressed  a  circular^  letter 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  State,  urging  them  to  move  their  con- 
gregations to  co-operate  in  the  work.  On  the  same  day  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Indianapolis  to  carry  out  the  Governor's 
suggestion.  It  selected  Governor  Morton  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  James  M.  Ray  as  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam Hannaman  as  Secretary,  and  Rev.  J.  Hogarth  Loz- 
lER  as  Financial  Agent.    The  District  Directors  were : 

First  District,  Philip  Hornbrook,  of  Evansville. 

Second  District,  Jesse  J.  Brown,  of  New  Albany. 

Third  District,  Joseph  I,  Irwin,  of  Columbus. 

^Ibid.,  216-19. 

®  Given  in  full  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  144:350-51. 

'Ibid..  Doc.  145:351. 
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Fourth  District,  Will  Cumback,  of  Greensburg. 
Fifth  District,  William  Grose,  of  New  Castle. 
Sixth  District,  John  Coburn,  of  Indianapolis. 
Seventh  District,  John  A.  Matson,  of  Greencastle. 
Eighth  District,  Samuel  Kirkpatrick,  of  Lafayette. 
Ninth  District,  John  B.  Niles,  of  La  Porte. 
Tenth  District,  Isaac  Jenkinson,  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Eleventh  District,  John  U.  Pettit,  of  Wabash.^ 

The  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a  society  to  establish 
an  asylum  was  followed  immediately  by  applications  for  admis- 
sion, or  provision  of  some  kind,  from  a  number  of  disabled 
soldiers.  The  City  Council  of  Indianapolis  gave  the  association 
the  use  of  the  City  Hospital  buildings.  There  the  Home  was 
opened  on  the  10th  of  August,  1865,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  M.  M.  WiSHARD.  The  necessity  for  it,  says  Governor 
Morton,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  extra  session 
of  November,  1865, 

is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  already  forty-six  disabled  soldiers  have 
been  admitted,  twenty-one  of  whom,  after  remaining  some  time,  and 
receiving  the  best  care  and  medical  treatment,  have  been  discharged 
with  the  prospect  of  being  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  them  to  care 
for  themselves,  and  one  has  died,  leaving  twenty-four  to  be  cared  for. 
Of  these,  seventeen  are  totally  disabled  by  old  age,  wounds  or  disease. 

Although  the  directors  appealed  to  the  people,  setting 
forth  their  plan,  and  the  probable  sum  necessary  to  carry  it 
out,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  the  means,  they 
met  with  less  success  than  they  deserved.  The  people  had 
been  heavily  burthened  by  the  demands  of  the  war,  which 
the  excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  unusual  emulation,  pre- 
vented them  from  feeling  seriously,  till  the  collapse  follow- 
ing the  excitement  brought  an  intensified  sense  of  the  drain 
that  had  been  made  upon  them.  The  Governor  in  his  mes- 
sage expresses  doubt  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  establish 
an  asylum  by  voluntary  contribution.    The  amount  received 

*  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.   146:351-52. 
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at  that  time  was  only  $4,994.55,  with  $20,000.00  subscrip- 
tions outstanding,  and  so  inadequate  a  fund  as  the  whole 
would  be  if  paid  up,  fully  justified  the  Governor's  apprehen- 
sions. He  recommended  "the  Legislature  to  take  prompt 
measures  to  secure  the  object  in  view."  He  also  stated  that 
he  had  made  application  to  the  General  Government  to  turn 
over  to  the  State  the  military  hospital  at  Jeffersonville  for 
an  asylum.  The  consent  was  given,  but  the  situation  of  this 
hospital  and  other  objections  being  in  the  way,  it  was  never 
used. 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,^  at  the  same 
session,  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  asking  an  appropriation, 
and,  as  arguments,  setting  forth  their  inability  to  meet  the 
many  demands  upon  them,  the  necessity  of  a  support  to  the 
families  of  disabled  soldiers,  suggesting  the  plan  they  thought 
best  adapted  to  the  emergency,  and  stating  the  probable 
number  of  persons  who  would  need  the  aid  of  the  asylum. 
They  estimate  from  reports  from  one  fifth  of  the  State  that 
the  totally  disabled  would  amount  to  about  828;  partially 
disabled  to  2,760,  and  the  orphans  of  soldiers  to  9,036.  The 
plan  of  an  asylum  is  stated  thus : 

We  would  procure  a  tract  of  good  land  sufficient  to  yield  all  necessary 
vegetables  for  the  "Home."  Upon  the  ground  we  would  provide  suit- 
able habitations,  for  single  men,  families  and  orphans.  Having  convened 
these  all  in  one  community,  we  would  afford  them  all  possible  facilities 
for  contributing  to  their  own  support.  This  would  be  done  chiefly  by 
erecting  work  shops,  where  such  trades  could  be  carried  on  as  disabled 
men  could  work  at — such  as  making  brooms,  baskets,  brushes,  shoes  &c. 
Here  the  remaining  faculties  of  partially  disabled  men  could  be  educated 
to  good  trades,  whereby  they  might  support  themselves  independently 
outside  of  the  "Home"  in  a  few  years,  if  they  should  desire  it. 

By  bringing  families  into  the  community,  the  Directors 
could  educate  the  children,  orphans  or  otherwise,  and  teach 
them  trades.    They  also  proposed  to  establish  a  school  for 

^Memorial  of  Officers  and  Directors  of  Indiana  Soldiers'  Home  Association 
(Indianapolis,  1865). 
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young  men  who  were  disabled,  where  they  could  learn  book- 
keeping, telegraphing  and  other  branches  which  would  enable 
them  to  obtain  their  own  support. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1866,  an  earnest  appeal  was  made 
to  the  people  for  help,  which  was  so  far  successful  that  the 
Board  was  enabled  to  purchase  for  $8,500,  early  in  the  en- 
suing spring,  the  property  known  as  the  "Knightstown 
Springs,"  a  healthy  and  beautiful  site,  possessing  the  advan- 
tage, whatever  it  may  be,  of  a  medicinal  spring  of  some 
celebrity,  and  containing  fifty-four  acres  of  very  good  ground. 
There  was  one  large  building,  formerly  a  hotel,  and  several 
small  cottages,  erected  for  the  use  of  Invalids,  resorting  to 
the  springs,  upon  the  premises,  which  "afforded  ample  room," 
says  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Wishard,  "for  one  hundred 
patients,"  but  in  need  of  repairs.  The  asylum  was  established 
in  the  new  location  on  the  26th  of  April  following,  and  It 
will  doubtless  remain  there  as  long  as  the  necessity  for  it 
exists. 

In  his  message  of  January  11th,  1867,  Governor  Morton 
says  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  "Home"  until  the  30th 
of  November,  1866,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  new  site, 
was  $17,060.84.  Adding  the  cost  of  the  site,  the  whole  ex- 
penditure made  in  behalf  of  disabled  soldiers,  from  August, 
1865,  to  the  last  of  November,  1866,  was  $25,560.84.  Dur- 
ing that  time  there  had  been  admitted  224  disabled  soldiers, 
of  whom  134  had  been  discharged  and  14  had  died.  The 
Governor  again  urged  the  Legislature  to  equalize  the  burthen 
of  maintaining  the  asylum  by  making  it  dependent  upon  tax- 
ation, the  only  mode  of  making  all  pay  alike  for  what  all  are 
equally  bound  to  contribute.  The  Legislature  adopted  the 
Governor's  suggestion,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1867,  made 
the  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers  one  of  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  the  State,  with  a  provision  for  soldiers'  orphans.^" 
A  Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed,  and  an  appropriation  of 

^"The  act  establishing  the  home  is  printed  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix, 
Doc.  75:269-70.    See  also  Laivs  of  Indiana,  1867,  pp.  190-93. 
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$50,000  made  to  erect  suitable  buildings  and  provide  the 
necessary  means  to  maintain  the  inmates  properly.  The 
Trustees,  Captain  H.  B.  Hill  of  Carthage,  Chas.  S.  Hub- 
bard of  Knightstown  and  William  Hannaman  of  Indian- 
apolis, organized  on  the  27th  of  March,  1867,  by  electing 
William  Hannaman  President,  Charles  S.  Hubbard  Sec- 
retary, M.  M.  Wishard,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  and  Henry 
W.  McCuNE  Steward.  A  fine,  substantial  brick  building, 
153  feet  long  by  63  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  and  an  attic 
high,  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $55,000.  The  cor- 
nerstone was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1867,  by  the  Society  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. The  old  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  converted 
into  the  "Orphans'  Home"  contemplated  by  the  Legislature. 
The  Superintendent  states,  in  his  report  for  1868,  that  since 
the  opening  of  the  "Home"  400  disabled  soldiers  had  been 
admitted,  of  whom  31  had  died,  221  been  discharged  in  an 
improved  condition,  leaving  148  still  in  its  care. 

Orphans'  Home.  The  provisions  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
Orphans  of  Soldiers  have  been  carried  out  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, as  already  stated,  by  the  conversion  of  the  old  build- 
ing into  an  asylum  for  them,  and  providing  them  with  ade- 
quate care  and  tuition.  It  was  full  to  its  utmost  capacity  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  November  26th,  1868,  and  numerous 
applications  were  daily  made  for  admission,  but  refused  for 
want  of  room.  There  were  then  83  orphans  in  the  "Home," 
and  the  number  could  easily  have  been  increased  with  ade- 
quate accommodations  to  three  hundred. ^^ 

CONCLUSION 

This  attempt,  necessarily  imperfect  from  the  want  of  space 
to  enable  a  full  account  to  be  given  of  many  operations  con- 

^^  In  1871,  following  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  building  where  the  men 
lived,  they  were  transferred  to  the  National  Military  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  the  orphans  were  left  in  full  possession  of  the  property.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Indiana  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Children's  Home. 
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nected  with  the  efforts  for  the  relief  of  our  soldiers  and  their 
families,  will  yet  afford  some  idea  of  the  munificence  with 
which  the  people  provided,  and  the  zeal  and  success  with 
which  the  State  authorities  applied,  the  means  to  fill  out  the 
defective  provisions  of  the  government  and  to  supply  the  vast 
and  immense  demands  of  a  soldiery  to  whom  war  and  want 
were  alike  unknown,  and  upon  whom  privations  fell  with 
double  severity.  It  is  at  once  an  exhibition  of  benevolence 
and  organizing  intelligence,  of  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  and 
a  perception  of  the  manner  in  which  that  duty  can  be  best 
discharged.  The  people  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  showed  their  ability  to  make  it  strong,  prompt 
and  enduring  enough  for  any  exigency  in  which  a  nation  can 
be  placed.  Probably  even  more  than  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  itself,  the  efforts  to  sustain  it,  which  made  no  appearance 
in  the  reports  of  generals,  or  the  histories  of  battles,  will 
justify  to  the  world  the  pride  of  Americans  in  themselves  and 
their  Government. 


ALLOTMENT  COMMISSIONER- 
PAY  AGENCY 

The  sudden  organization  of  vast  armies  in  a  country,  whose 
people  had  hitherto  been  mainly  engaged  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  created  emer- 
gencies and  revealed  wants  unfelt  in  our  previous  limited 
military  experience,  and  which  were  unprovided  for  by  con- 
gressional or  legislative  enactments. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Union  armies  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
representatives  of  the  industrial  classes,  who  had  laid  aside 
their  usual  avocations  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  patriot- 
ism, leaving  families,  or  other  relatives,  wholly  or  partially 
dependent  upon  their  pay  for  support.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  safe  and  speedy  transmission  of  money  from  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  to  the  dependents  at  home,  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  attended  with  many  difficulties. 

Army  mails  were  tardy,  irregular  and  unreliable,  often 
being  placed  in  charge  of  irresponsible  parties  temporarily 
detailed  for  that  purpose;  express  companies  were  seldom 
desirous  of  extending  their  operations  beyond  the  lines  of 
well-guarded  railroads,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  service  fre- 
quently excluded  them  from  all  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  active 
military  operations.  Detailing  responsible  officers  from  the 
different  commands  to  convey  remittances,  was  impracticable, 
for  the  class  of  officers  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  men 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  qualify  them  for  so  responsible  a 
mission,  were  the  ones  most  needed  in  the  field,  and  had  not 
this  been  the  case,  they  frequently  could  not  be  spared  at 
times  when  payments  were  made,  or  details  could  not  be 
obtained.    In   some   of  the   States,  bankers   and  brokers   en- 
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gaged  in  the  business,  but  their  charges  consumed  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  funds  transmitted,  and  this  plan 
soon  fell  into  disrepute. 


ALLOTMENT   SYSTEM 

The  necessity  of  having  some  convenient  and  safe  means 
for  the  transmission  of  soldiers'  funds,  was  observed  by  Gov- 
ernor Morton  soon  after  our  first  three-year  regiments  went 
to  the  field.  He  accordingly  devised  a  system  which  is  fully 
set  forth  in  the  following  circular: 

Executive  Department, 
Indianapolis^  Indiana,  November  20,  1861. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  funds  by  our  troops  in 
the  field  to  their  families,  and  in  addition  to  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Government  by  allotment  rolls,  the  undersigned  has  effected  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Branch  Bank  in  this  city,  by  which  funds  may  be 
conveyed  from  Indianapolis  to  any  part  of  the  State  through  a  certain, 
safe  and  responsible  channel,  and  without  cost  to  the  soldier.  A  respon- 
sible agent  will  be  appointed  by  the  State,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  visit 
each  regiment,  in  advance  of  payment,  and  to  receive  from  each  volun- 
teer such  funds  as  he  desires  to  transmit.  A  book  of  blank  drafts  will 
be  furnished  to  the  commanding  officer  of  each  regiment.  Any  volunteer 
desiring  to  send  money  to  his  family  at  home,  will  draw  a  draft  in  favor 
of  the  party  to  whom  he  desires  to  send  the  amount.  At  the  same  time 
he  will  deposit  with  the  agent  of  this  State,  the  amount  he  desires  to  send. 

The  agent  will  prepare  triplicate  schedules  of  the  amount  received, 
from  whom  received,  and  to  whom  to  be  paid.  One  copy  to  be  retained 
by  the  agent,  one  copy  to  be  left  with  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and 
the  third  copy  for  the  use  of  the  bank.  The  money  being  deposited  at 
the  bank  by  the  agent,  the  cashier  will  indorse  each  draft  drawn  by  tht 
volunteer.  The  draft  will  be  sent  by  the  agent  to  whomsoever  it  may 
be  payable,  and  on  indorsement  by  that  person  will  be  paid  at  any  of 
the  branches  in  the  State. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  are  requested  to  have  this  read  to 
their  regiments,  and  all  officers  are  requested  to  co-operate  with  the 
undersigned,  in  affording  facilities  so  much  needed  by  our  troops  in  the 
field. 

Oliver  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana. 
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In  December,  1861,  Congress  passed  an  act  requiring  the 
President  to  appoint  Commissioners  for  each  State  having 
volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  visit  the  several  Departments  of  the  army  in 
which  volunteers  from  their  respective  States  were  serving, 
and  procure  from  them  certified  allotments  of  their  pay  to 
their  families  or  friends.  On  these  allotments  the  several 
paymasters,  at  each  regular  payment  of  troops,  were  required 
to  give  drafts  payable  in  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  per- 
sons designated  in  the  allotments. 

This  law,  from  which  much  was  expected,  accomplished 
but  little  towards  the  desired  end.  Its  provisions,  though 
apparently  simple  and  easy  of  execution,  were  attended  with 
so  many  embarrassments  as  to  be  almost  impracticable.  In 
some  instances  where  allotments  had  been  made  in  due  form 
they  were  entirely  disregarded  by  the  paymasters,  who  as- 
serted, in  explanation  of  their  conduct,  that  the  law  required 
the  performance  of  impossibilities.  They  soon  ceased  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  law  which  became,  practically,  a  dead 
letter. 

Throughout  the  war  every  measure  designed  to  induce  the 
soldiers  to  send  their  money  home,  or  tO'  facilitate  its  trans- 
mission, met  with  strenuous  and  persistent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  sutlers.  Their  gains  were  promoted  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  soldiers'  money  in  the  field,  and  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  feel  a  very  lively  interest  for  the  needy  fam- 
ilies at  home.  After  the  passage  of  the  act  abolishing  the 
sutler's  lien,  they  became  particularly  fertile  in  expedients  for 
diverting  the  largest  possible  amount  of  money  from  the 
home  channel.  Many  of  the  officers  were  men  of  limited 
means.  Receiving  their  pay  irregularly,  some  times  at  inter- 
vals of  many  months,  and  being  obliged  to  furnish  their  own 
subsistence,  they  not  infrequently  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  sutlers  of  their  respective  regiments  for  pecuniary 
accommodations.    Through  officers,  thus  unavoidably  placed 
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under  obligations  for  money  loaned  them  in  extreme  necessity, 
sutlers  were  able  to  embarrass  the  enforcement  of  the  allot- 
ment act,  and  in  various  ways  to  increase  their  trade  with 
the  enlisted  men. 

Realizing  the  imperative  necessity  of  providing  some  means 
of  remitting  money  from  the  field  that  would  commend  itself 
to  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  Governor  Morton,  early 
in  1862,  decided  to  appoint  a  number  of  agents,  of  well- 
known  probity  and  correct  business  habits,  to  visit  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  army,  where  Indiana  soldiers  were 
serving,  to  receive  such  amounts  as  they  desired  to  send  to 
their  families  or  friends  and  return  with  the  funds  thus  gath- 
ered to  convenient  localities  in  the  State  to  be  forwarded  by 
express  or  the  best  available  conveyance,  to  the  persons  for 
whom  the  same  was  intended.  The  principal  agents  entrusted 
with  these  responsible  duties  were  Thomas  A.  Goodwin, 
Esq.,  Hon.  David  C.  Branham,  Rev.  E.  B.  Kilroy,  General 
AsAHEL  Stone  (Commissary  General),  B.  F.  Tuttle,  Esq., 
Colonel  John  McCrea,  Lawrence  M.  Vance,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  James  Hook,  Agent  of  the  Vigo  County  Soldiers'  Aid 
Society.  Messrs.  Branham  and  Goodwin  held  commissions 
from  the  President,  under  the  Allotment  act  of  Congress, 
but  as  said  act  made  no  provision  for  transportation  or 
necessary  expenses  incurred,  and  as  the  system  had  never  been 
employed  among  the  Indiana  troops,  their  commissions  were 
of  no  practical  value,  except  as  an  endorsement  from  the 
highest  authority  of  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  onerous  and  responsible  duties  connected 
with  the  collection  and  remission  of  money,  the  Agents  were 
entrusted  by  the  Governor  to  look  after  the  welfare  and 
relieve  the  necessities  of  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  of  Indiana 
Regiments;  to  assist  in  procuring  furloughs  and  transporta- 
tion in  all  proper  cases;  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Sanitary 
Commission  and  its  branches,  and  with  the  various  Soldiers' 
Aid  Societies  in  procuring  and  forwarding  hospital  sup- 
plies and  sanitary  stores;  and,  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  possible, 
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without  undue  interference  with  the  mihtary  authorities,  and 
paying  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  service,  to  extend 
the  parental  care  of  the  State  over  all  her  sons  in  field  or 
hospital. 

The  Commissioners  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
varied  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  extending  their  labors  to 
every  department  in  which  commands  from  this  State  were 
serving.  Through  their  exertions  furloughs  were  obtained  for 
many  who  were  languishing  in  hospitals;  through  their  ad- 
visory suggestions  and  active  co-operation  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission and  auxiliary  Societies  were  enabled  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  their  operations.  Abuses  and  wrongs  which  they 
could  not  correct  were  reported  to  the  Executive,  and  meas- 
ures instituted  by  him,  through  the  proper  channels,  for  their 
immediate  correction.  Between  the  date  of  their  appointment 
and  the  close  of  the  year — from  April  to  December,  1862 — 
they  collected,  brought  home,  and  distributed  eight  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.^  These 
moneys  were  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  soldiers  sending  them,  in  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
packages,  without  charge,  save  express  charges  from  the 
agents'  residences  to  points  of  destination,  and  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  case  of  loss  or  defalcation.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  thousand  dollars,  or  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  amount  collected,  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Thomas  A.  Goodwin,  who  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to 
the  duties  of  the  Agency.  The  system  adopted  saved  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
sutlers  and  gamblers.  Hundreds  of  men,  careless  of  necessi- 
ties of  distant  friends,  and  equally  regardless  of  their  own 
future  wants,  were  induced  by  the  example  of  their  more 
provident  companions  to  remit  portions  of  their  pay.  The 
relief  thus  secured  to  the   families  of  the   careless   and  Im- 

^See  Report  of  Pay  Agents  [1862]  (Indianapolis,  1863).  Also  "Report  of 
the  Allotment  Commissioner,  on  the  Transmission  of  Money  for  Soldiers.  To 
the  Governor,"  in  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  186+,  vol.  2,  no.  18,  pp.  607-29. 
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provident  prevented  want  and  suffering  in  many  homes,  and 
proved  the  most  beneficent  feature  of  the  Agency. 

But  this  system,  though  accomplishing  all  that  was  expected 
from  it,  was  not  free  from  serious  objections,  the  principal 
one  of  which  was  the  great  risk  incurred  in  carrying  large 
sums  of  money  through  sections  of  country  infested  by  guer- 
rilla bands  and  those  marauding  hordes  which  generally  hang 
upon  the  rear  of  armies  in  the  field.  Mr.  Goodwin  frequently 
found  himself  at  a  distance  from  our  guarded  lines  of  com- 
munication, with  a  valise  filled  with  money,  and  could  obtain 
neither  guard  nor  transportation.  Encumbered  with  this 
sacred  trust,  which  represented  the  food  and  clothing  of 
thousands  of  needy  women  and  children,  he  was  obliged  to 
proceed  on  foot  and  alone  through  those  wild  and  dangerous 
regions  between  the  advancing  army  and  its  base.  At  Holly 
Springs  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  captured  by  a 
portion  of  the  force  under  Van  Dorn,  an  unexpected  move- 
ment having  placed  him  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
rebels.  Returning  from  a  trip  to  the  army  stationed  near 
Murfreesboro  with  letters  containing  $120,000,  packed  in  a 
trunk,  he  lost  sight  of  it  for  several  hours,  through  the  mis- 
conduct of  an  unfaithful  porter.  Personal  risks  at  that  time 
were  esteemed  as  of  little  consequence  among  those  familiar 
with  army  life,  but  the  financial  risks  constantly  incurred  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  business  were  greater  than  common 
carriers  assumed,  and  too  hazardous  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinuance. The  numerous  escapes  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  only 
pay  agent  then  operating  to  any  considerable  extent,  made  it 
apparent  that  the  object  for  which  the  plan  was  devised  must 
be  abandoned  and  some  safer  mode  adopted. 

The  Congressional  allotment  act  furnished  the  central  idea 
from  which  Mr.  Goodwin,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
Governor  Morton,  elaborated  a  system  that  promised  to 
work  successfully.  Instead  of  sending  commissioners  to  the 
field  to  procure  allotments,  as  contemplated  in  the  act  of 
Congress,  each  command  was  provided  with  rolls  on  which 
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each  soldier  could  specify  the  amount  he  desired  to  send,  and 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  it  should  be 
sent.  The  paymaster  and  pay  agent,  each  being  provided 
with  a  copy  of  the  rolls,  the  former  could  give  a  check  on 
New  York  for  the  aggregate  amount  allotted  by  each  com- 
pany, which  the  latter  could  cash  and  remit  in  accordance 
with  the  individual  allotments.  The  Congressional  plan  made 
no  provision  for  aggregating  the  allotments  of  a  company, 
but  required  paymasters  to  draw  a  separate  check  on  New 
York  for  the  allotment  of  each  man. 

The  first  of  these  rolls  were  sent  out  early  in  1863,  and 
most  of  the  regiments  immediately  commenced  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  thus  offered.  The  system  combined  the 
important  requisites  of  safety,  celerity  and  economy,  and  rap- 
idly grew  in  favor  with  the  troops.  Mr.  Goodwin  continued 
in  charge  of  the  office,  which  was  established  at  Indianapolis, 
conducting  its  immense  business  with  ability  and  integrity,  from 
the  inauguration  of  the  allotment  system  till  most  of  the 
Indiana  troops  were  mustered  out  of  the  service.  During  the 
period  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  were  received  and  trans- 
mitted in  about  forty  thousand  different  packages  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  package. 

Among  the  many  novel  institutions  called  into  existence  to 
meet  the  sudden  emergencies  imposed  upon  the  loyal  people 
of  the  country  in  the  suppression  of  "the  great  rebellion," 
there  was  none  which  produced  more  beneficial  results,  at  a 
comparatively  trivial  expense,  than  the  Indiana  Allotment 
Commission. 


THE  DEAD  HONORED 

soldiers'  monuments 

A  grateful  people  can  never  be  unmindful  of  its  patriotic 
duty  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  National  Government. 
This  has  been  done  in  this  State  by  the  publication  of  the 
military  history  of  each  officer  and  soldier,  living  and  dead, 
who  participated  in  the  late  war;  and  the  record,  imperfect 
as  it  may  be,  will  be  an  enduring  monument  to  the  sacrifices 
and  services  of  those  whose  gallant  deeds  it  aims  to  com- 
memorate. But  a  record  of  this  kind,  however  complete, 
does  not  preclude  the  propriety  of  erecting  in  the  several 
counties  mural  monuments,  of  granite  or  marble,  which  have 
been  in  all  ages  of  the  world  a  gratifying  and  beautiful  means 
of  perpetuating  the  memories  of  heroes  and  patriots  who  by 
their  valor  have  "saved  the  State,"  as  well  as  of  dear  and 
loved  friends  and  relations  "gone  before," 

The  people  of  Indiana  require  neither  admonition  nor  ex- 
ample to  excite  their  lasting  gratitude  towards  our  deceased 
soldiers;  a  just  pride  in  the  memory  of  their  heroic  deeds  is 
already  built  up  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens,  and  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  will  find  tangible  and  enduring  expression,  be- 
fitting the  sentiments  they  entertain,  and  in  keeping  with  our 
war  record  as  a  State,  and  the  character  of  the  priceless 
services  so  worthy  of  commemoration. 

A  plan  has  been  devised  which  seems  to  meet  with  almost 
universal  approval — the  erection  by  the  citizens  of  each  county 
of  a  monument  bearing  the  names  of  their  deceased  soldiers, 
and  the  names  and  dates  of  the  battles  in  which  they  fell,  or 
the  places  where  they  died.    In  compliance  with  a  very  gen- 
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eral  expression  of  public  opinion,  the  Legislature,  at  the 
special  session  of  1865,  passed  an  Act^  authorizing  Boards 
of  County  Commissioners  to  receive  subscriptions  from  indi- 
viduals and  make  appropriations  from  the  County  Treasuries 
for  the  erection  of  soldiers'  monuments,  and  to  purchase  or 
receive  by  donation  suitable  sites  for  the  same  at  or  near 
the  seat  of  justice  of  each  county.  This  Act  is  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  objects  attained  by  the  war  are  a 
common  and  precious  heritage,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
memory  of  those  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  securing  those 
objects,  a  common  and  sacred  duty.  Few  will  dispute  the 
correctness  of  this  principle,  or  object  to  its  practical  appli- 
cation. 

A  few  counties  have  already  erected  monuments;  and  in 
many  others,  measures  have  been  adopted  which  bid  fair  to 
be  productive  of  substantial  results.  Doubtless  greater  prog- 
ress would  have  been  made  in  most  of  the  counties,  had  they 
not  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  heavy  debts  incurred 
in  paying  bounties  and  relieving  indigent  and  distressed 
soldiers'  families.  Happily  most  of  these  debts  are  now 
liquidated,  and  we  may  confidently  look  for  speedy  and 
appropriate  action  on  the  part  of  county  authorities  in  pro- 
viding from  the  public  funds,  which  Is  most  equable,  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  and  enduring  testimonials  to  the  memory 
of  their  deceased  soldiers. 


FUNERAL  HONORS  TO  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

The  death  of  President  Lincoln,  with  whose  name  the 
war  in  defense  of  the  Union  was  so  intimately  connected, 
overwhelmed  the  nation  in  sadness  and  grief.  Lee  had  just 
surrendered,  and  the  war  was  virtually  closed.  The  hearts 
of  the  loyal  people  warmed  toward  their  beloved  chief  mag- 
istrate, under  whose  masterly  guidance  the  great  victory  had 

^Printed  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,   Doc.   69:267. 
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been  achieved,  and  no  man,  not  excepting  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  ever  possessed  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  country- 
men in  a  greater  degree  than  Mr.  Lincoln  did  at  that  time. 

The  startHng  intelligence  was  communicated  by  telegraph 
on  the  morning  after  the  occurrence  of  the  event.  The  whole 
land,  the  day  before  so  buoyant  and  joyous  at  the  prospect 
of  a  speedy  and  triumphant  peace,  was  at  once  thrown  into 
the  deepest  grief  and  enshrouded  in  mourning. 

The  Executive  of  Indiana,  the  intimate  personal  and  politi- 
cal friend  of  the  President  and  during  the  entire  war  one  of 
his  most  trusted  co-operators  in  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, in  his  official  capacity  announced  the  sad  event  in  the 
following  touching  language : 

State  of  Indiana,  Executive  Department, 
Indianapolis,  April  15th,  1865. 
To  the  Citizens  of  Indianapolis : 

The  mournful  intelligence  has  been  received  that  the  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  died  this  morning  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  last  night.  A  great  and  good  man  has  fallen,  and 
the  country  has  lost  its  beloved  and  patriotic  Chief  Magistrate  in  the 
hour  of  her  greatest  need. 

I  therefore  request  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  in  testimony  of  their 
profound  sorrow,  to  close  their  places  of  business,  and  assemble  in  the 
State  House  Square  at  twelve  o'clock  M.  today,  to  give  expression  to 
their  sentiments  over  this  great  National  calamity. 

O.  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  Governor's 
recommendation,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  It  was  a  most  mournful  tribute  to  the  virtues  and 
worth  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  gave  an  earnest  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  successor  to  the  Presidential  office. 
Though  the  brightest  jewel  had  been  snatched  from  the  cor- 
onet of  the  Nation,  there  was  not  one  who  despaired  of  its 
perpetuity  or  its  future  glory. 

A  few  days  after,  throughout  the  country  solemn  and  im- 
pressive funeral  honors  were  observed  in  view  of  the  great 
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National  loss.  The  arrangements  for  the  ceremonies  at  the 
Capital  of  Indiana  were  most  appropriate  and  beautiful.  In 
every  part  of  the  State  similar  honors  were  observed. 

The  authorities  of  the  Government,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
determined  finally  upon  the  route  over  which  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  carried  to  their  final  resting  place,  at 
his  old  home  in  Illinois.  Indianapolis  was  made  a  point.  Gov- 
ernor Morton,  then  in  Washington,  telegraphed  instructions 
to  Lieutenant  Governor  Baker,  and  to  his  military  staff,  his 
desire  that  the  remains  should  be  received  and  honors  paid 
In  a  manner  befitting  the  great  occasion  and  the  character  of 
the  State.  Accordingly,  the  Capitol  building  was  put  In  condi- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  remains;  It  was  beautifully  and 
appropriately  draped  and  decorated;  funeral  arches  were 
erected  in  the  streets  and  Capitol  grounds,  a  beautiful  funeral 
car  was  constructed,  and  most  of  the  business  and  private 
houses  of  the  city  were  draped  and  decorated. 

The  remains  arrived  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  April,  and 
with  the  guard  of  honor  were  received  by  the  Governor  and 
his  staff.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  State 
officers,  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker  and  staff,  command- 
ing the  Department,  and  the  military  of  the  State  under 
command  of  Major  General  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  commanding 
the  District.  The  remains  were  deposited  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol,  where  they  lay  In  state,  and  were  viewed  by 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  during  the  day  and 
evening.  At  midnight  they  were  placed  again  en  route  for 
Springfield,  attended  by  delegations  from  all  the  loyal  States. 
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MILITARY    AUDITING    COMMITTEE 

First  Committee — 1861-62 

At  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  1861,  large  ap- 
propriations were  made  for  military  purposes  to  enable  the 
State  to  respond  properly  and  promptly  to  all  calls  for  troops, 
to  furnish  her  soldiers  with  necessary  outfits,  equipage  and 
arms,  and  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  was  expected 
that  these  transactions  would  be  of  great  extent,  and,  there- 
fore, as  a  check  upon  any  disposition  to  extravagance  or  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  officials  or  claimants,  as  well  as  to 
insure  economy  in  expenditures,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
create  an  Auditing  Board  to  examine  and  audit,  prior  to  pay- 
ment by  the  State,  all  claims,  vouchers  and  accounts  of  a 
military  character,  A  law  was  passed  accordingly,  and  ap- 
proved May  31,  1861.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  denominated  "The  Military  Auditing  Commit- 
tee," consisting  of  two  members  of  the  House  and  one  of  the 
Senate,  who  were  required  to  meet  at  Indianapolis  monthly 
and  examine  and  audit  the  military  accounts  of  every  descrip- 
tion payable  out  of  the  public  treasury,  under  the  act  re- 
ferred to.^ 

The  Hon.  David  C.  Branham,  of  Jefferson,  Hon.  Mat- 
thew L.  Brett,  of  Daviess,  and  Hon.  Joshua  H.  Mellett, 
of  Henry,  were  appointed,  the  two  former  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  and  the  latter  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  They  met 
at  Indianapolis  on  the  11th  of  June  for  the  transaction  of 
business,   but  being  notified  by  the  Auditor   of  State,   Hon. 

'Printed  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  52:257-58.  See  also  Laivs  of 
Indiana,  sp.  sess.,  1861,  p.  4,  Sees.  5,  6,  7  of  act  making  general  appropriations. 
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Albert  Lange,  that  he  considered  it  his  right  and  duty  to 
disregard  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  the  ground  that 
the  act  constituting  it  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  that 
he  would,  therefore,  as  in  other  cases,  audit  all  just  and  duly 
certified  military  accounts  and  draw  his  warrants  upon  the 
treasury,  as  if  the  committee  had  not  been  appointed.  The 
Auditor,  in  taking  this  course,  was  doubtless  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  his  own  prerogatives,  thinking,  evidently,  that  what 
the  committee  proposed  to  do  he  could  do  as  well  and  with 
less  circumlocution  and  less  hindrance  to  the  efforts  that  were 
being  made  to  place  Indiana  troops  earliest  and  foremost  in 
the  field.  He  desired  rather  to  facilitate  than  retard  the  great 
work  that  had  been  undertaken  by  the  State.  Personally,  he 
was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  members  of  the  committee, 
but  he  insisted  that  he  was  the  Auditor,  and  it  was  not  the 
province  of  the  Legislature  to  deprive  him  of  any  of  his 
power,  by  the  appointment  of  an  irresponsible  committee.  He 
had  been  elected  by  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State  to  audit 
all  public  accounts  payable  out  of  the  public  treasury;  he  had 
given  bonds  for  the  faithful  and  honest  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  had  been  duly  qualified  in  every  respect  according 
to  law.  Here  was  a  "deadlock,"  so  far  as  the  committee  were 
concerned.  The  members,  who  were  plain,  practical  men,  had 
plenty  to  attend  to  on  private  account  at  home;  they  would 
gladly  have  been  relieved  of  the  labors,  responsibilities  and 
inconveniences  imposed  upon  them;  but  they  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  entirely  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  order 
preliminary  investigation  and  authentication  of  any  and  all 
claims  upon  the  public  treasury;  that  anything  they  might  do 
could  not,  under  the  law,  deprive  the  Auditor  of  any  of  his 
right  or  power,  and  that  it  was  their  duty,  under  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  created  by  a  state  of  war,  to  execute 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  trust  the  Legislature  had  imposed 
upon  them.  Legal  proceedings  were  therefore  instituted  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  creating  the  committee, 
and  the  Auditor  was  required  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
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not  recognize  the  committee's  action  and  be  restrained  from 
auditing  military  accounts  unless  the  same  were  first  duly 
audited  and  certified  by  the  committee.  The  case  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Marion  county  and 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Auditor,  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court — the  decision  of  the  Common  Pleas  was  over- 
ruled and  the  act  declared  constitutional  and  in  full  force. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Lange  to  say,  that  when  the 
Committee  had  fairly  entered  upon  its  duties,  and  when  the 
importance  became  understood  of  thorough  and  searching  in- 
vestigations into  every  military  claim,  he  frankly  and  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  Legislature 
in  providing  this  additonal  safeguard.  Instead  of  hindering 
or  delaying  the  efforts  of  the  authorities,  it  greatly  facilitated 
the  transaction  of  public  business,  gave  confidence  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State,  and  held  at  bay  a  host  of  mercenary 
plunderers  who  otherwise  would  have  used  every  devisable 
expedient  to  get  hold  of  the  public  funds. 

The  Committee  met  again  for  the  transaction  of  business 
on  the  15th  of  July.  Mr.  Branham  was  elected  Chairman, 
and,  under  the  sixth  section  of  the  act,  W.  H.  H.  Terrell, 
of  Vincennes,  was  appointed  Clerk.  The  rule  adopted  in  the 
adjustment  of  claims  was  "to  protect  the  State  from  unjust 
and  exorbitant  demands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  award  to 
claimants  what  was  just  and  proper  and  no  more."  The  Com- 
mittee continued  to  meet  monthly  until  January,  1863.  Claims 
amounting  to  one  million  two  hundred  fifty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  thirty  cents  were  audited 
on  account  of  the  United  States  and  State  service. 

Mr.  Terrell  having  been  appointed  Military  Secretary  to 
Governor  Morton,  in  January,  1862,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lupton 
succeeded  him  as  Clerk,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity 
until  the  19th  of  June,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  Quar- 
termaster of  Volunteers,  and  J.  J.  Hayden,  Esq.,  was  se- 
lected to  fill  the  vacancy  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the 
Committee  ceased  to  act. 
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The  members  of  the  Committee  were  prompt  In  their  at- 
tendance upon  their  duties,  and  fairly  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated every  matter  brought  before  them.  Many  claims  were 
rejected  or  reduced  in  amount,  and  the  interests  of  the  State 
carefully  and  honestly  guarded.  They  deserve,  for  their  faith- 
ful services,  untiring  zeal  and  strict  integrity,  the  thanks  of 
the  people  of  the  State.- 

Second  Committee — 1863-64 

Under  joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
March,  1863,^  a  second  Military  Auditing  Committee  was 
provided  for,  consisting  of  Honorables  Paris  C.  Dunning 
(Chairman)  and  John  C.  New,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  William  E.  Niblack,  Samuel  H.  Buskirk  and  Al- 
fred KiLGORE,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Jacob  S.  Broadwell  was  appointed  Clerk.  The  general 
plan  pursued  by  the  first  committee,  in  the  investigation  and 
allowance  of  claims,  was  followed  by  the  second.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  were  recognized  throughout  the  State 
as  gentlemen  of  ability,  integrity  and  good  judgment.  Their 
report,  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  is  an 
interesting  document,  and  shows  the  total  amount  of  claims 
audited  during  their  term  to  be  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars  and  forty- 
three  cents. 

Third  Committee — 1865-66 

A  third  Military  Auditing  Committee  was  created  by  act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  March  6th,  1865,^  which 
provided  that  the  Committee  should  be  composed  of  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  member 

^  For  reports  of  this  and  succeeding  committees,  see  "Reports  of  the  Military 
Auditing  Committee  for  the  Years  1861,  1862,  1863  &  1864"  in  Indiana  Docu- 
mentary Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  4. 

^Printed  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,   Doc.   53:258. 

^Printed  in  ibid..  Doc.  54:258-59.  See  also  La-ws  of  Indiana,  1865.  p.  45, 
Sec.  61  of  act  making  general  appropriations. 
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of  the  Senate,  with  a  Secretary.  The  Honorable  Paris  C. 
Dunning  (Chairman)  was  re-appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  the  Honorables  Alfred  Kilgore  and  John  A.  Hend- 
ricks on  the  part  of  the  House.  Major  O.  M.  Wilson  was 
selected  as  secretary.  The  law  also  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  to  act  as  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  Committee  and  to  attend  its  sessions,  whenever  notified 
and  required,  and  resist  the  allowance  of  all  disputed  claims. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  was  required,  upon  the  completion 
of  their  labors,  to  make  and  submit  to  the  ensuing  regular 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  a  full  and  succinct  report  of  their 
transactions  for  the  information  of  the  General  Assembly. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  1865,  an  act  was 
passed  (approved  December  23d )^  requiring  the  Committee 
to  wind  up  its  business  by  the  first  of  April,  1866.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Committee,  up  to  this  time,  has  not 
made  a  report  of  its  transactions,  as  required  by  law.  I  am, 
therefore,  unable  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  extent  or 

nature  of  its  business. 

t 

STATE    PAYMASTER 

Major  Oscar  H.  Kendrick 

The  enactment  of  the  Six  Regiment  Law*^  and  the  enlist- 
ment of  State  troops  in  accordance  therewith,^  necessitated 
the  employment  of  a  State  Paymaster.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
1861,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
such  an  ofi'icer  and  defining  his  duties.^  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Kend- 
rick, of  Indianapolis,  was  appointed  to  the  position  on  the 
11th  of  June,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  the  State  Pay  De- 

^  Printed  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  55:259.  See  also  Laii-s  of 
Indiana,  sp.  sess.,   1865,  pp.  64-65. 

"Printed  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  43:246.  See  also  Laivs  of 
Indiana,  sp.  sess.,  1861,  pp.  97-98. 

''  See  above,  14-17. 

*  Printed  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  49:255-56.  See  also  Laivs  of 
Indiana,  sp.  sess.,   1861,  pp.  73-74. 
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partment.  Although  entirely  Inexperienced,  he  was  a  pains- 
taking, faithful  and  conscientious  officer,  and  throughout  his 
term  of  service  discharged  his  responsible  duties  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  State  regiments,  as  originally  organized,  were  the 
Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeeth  Infantry,  and  Stewart's  company  of  cavalry;  be- 
sides there  were  five  extra  companies  of  Infantry  and  a  squad 
of  artillery.  Early  In  June  a  requisition  was  made  by  the 
War  Department  upon  the  Governor  for  four  Infantry  regi- 
ments, and  they  were  promptly  organized  from  the  six  regi- 
ments above  named,  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth 
and  Seventeenth  volunteering  for  three  years,  except  an  In- 
considerable number,  who  declined  to  enter  the  United  States 
service,  and  were  discharged,  their  places  being  filled  from 
the  unattached  companies.  Subsequently  the  Twelfth  and 
Sixteenth  regiments  were  also  transferred  for  one  year's 
service. 

Major  Kendrick  paid,  out  of  State  funds,  the  discharged 
men  and  the  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  regiments;  also  some  of 
the  unattached  companies  and  a  number  of  the  officers  of  all 
the  State  forces  for  the  time  they  were  In  the  State  service, 
his  total  disbursements  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $94,083.27, 
which  amount  was  duly  accounted  for  upon  proper  vouchers 
filed  with  the  State  Treasurer.  These  vouchers  have  since 
been  presented  at  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  to  the  State,  and  nearly.  If  not 
quite,  the  whole  amount  has  been  allowed. 

After  the  transfer  of  the  State  forces  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, Major  Kendrick  was  ordered  by  the  Governor  to 
open  an  office  at  Indianapolis,  and  render  all  necessary  as- 
sistance to  discharged  Indiana  volunteers,  In  securing  their 
pay  and  allowances  from  the  United  States.  He  prepared 
their  accounts  and  attended  to  the  collection  of  their  dues, 
and  thus  saved  them  from  vexations,  delays  and  exorbitant 
charges  of  agents,  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
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subjected.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1862,  he  tendered  his  res- 
ignation, on  account  of  ill  health  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged,^ 

Pay   Due  State  Troops   for   Services  Under 
"Six  Regiment   Bill" 

The  following  communication  was  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1865. 

Executive  Department  of  Indiana, 
Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Indianapolis,  February  24,    1865. 
Hon.  John  U.  Pettit,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Under  an  Act  approved  May  11th,  1861,  six  regiments  of 
State  troops,  for  twelve  months'  service,  were  organized,  viz :  the 
Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Regiments.  A  call  was  afterwards  made  for  four  regiments  of  United 
States  Volunteers,  which  were  organized  from  the  companies  composing 
the  State  regiments,  and  duly  mustered  into  the  United  States  service. 
This  was  done  by  transferring  from  different  companies  such  men  as 
would  volunteer  for  three  years'  service,  and  by  consolidating  the  re- 
maining men  into  two  regiments  of  State  troops — the  Twelfth  and 
Sixteenth.  The  transfers  alluded  to  run  through  the  rolls  of  nearly  every 
one  of  the  companies  composing  the  six  regiments.  The  State  Pay- 
master made  payments  to  those  who  did  not  enter  the  United  States 
service,  from  the  date  the  companies  went  into  camp  to  the  date  of 
transfer  to  the  United  States  service,  and  the  United  States  Paymaster 
made  payment  from  the  date  the  companies  transferred  to  the  service  of 
the  General  Government  went  into  camp,  except  in  cases  where  the 
men  had  been  transferred  from  companies  that  did  7iot  enter  the  United 
States  service.  Thus  a  number  of  those  who  entered  the  United  States 
service  by  transfer  from  the  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  regiments  and  a 
detachment  of  five  companies  (known  at  that  time,  as  the  Eighteenth 
regiment),  have  not  been  paid  for  their  services  as  State  troops  because 
of  their  absence  at  the  time  the  State  Paymaster  was  making  his  pay- 
ments.   After  their  discharge  from  the  United  States  service,  many  of 

"See  Report  of  the  Stair  Paymaster  [O.  H.  Kendrick],  of  Indiana  Volun- 
teer Militia   (Indianapolis,  1863).    7  pp. 
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them  made  claim  for  their  dues  from  the  State,  but  the  military  fund 
having  been  exhausted,  they  could  not  be  paid. 

There  are,  also,  some  who  were  discharged  from  the  State  service, 
prior  to  the  payments  made  by  the  State  Paymaster,  who  have  a  legal 
claim  for  services  rendered,  and  who  cannot  be  paid  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  an  appropriation. 

From  an  estimate  made,  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the 
rolls  in  this  office,  the  claimants  represent,  in  the  aggregate,  5895  days' 
service,  which  at  $13.50  per  month,  the  monthly  pay  and  clothing  al- 
lowance, paid  at  the  time  the  services  were  rendered,  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  $2,472. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  cover  these 
claims,  and  that  the  State  Paymaster  be  required  to  draw  and  disburse 
the  money  as  it  may  be  demanded,  upon  certified  rolls  to  be  furnished 
from  this  office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  H.  Terrell,  Adjutant  General,  Indiana. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  the  General  Assembly  made 
an  appropriation  of  $2,500  to  cover  the  claims  mentioned, 
and  authorized  the  same  to  be  disbursed  by  the  State  Pay- 
master upon  evidence  to  be  furnished  by  the  Adjutant  General. 
Accordingly,  certified  copies  of  the  rolls  of  all  men,  shown  to 
be  entitled  to  pay,  under  the  Act  of  4th  of  March,  1865, 
were  made  and  furnished  Major  Stearns  Fisher,  State  Pay- 
master, on  the  22d  of  April,  1865,  showing  the  term  of 
service  and  the  amount  due  each.  The  aggregate  amount  thus 
certified  was  as  follows  : 

Twelfth  Regiment  $    474.75 

Thirteenth  Regiment  663.88 

Fifteenth  Regiment  568.55 

Sixteenth  Regiment  1,345.88 

Eighteenth  Battalion  54.00 

Total   $3,107.06 

The  amount  appropriated,  although  less  than  the  amount 
due,  win  doubtless  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
claimants  who  will  ever  apply. 
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Major   Stearns  Fisher 

The  frequent  disturbances  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
State  in  1861  and  1862  required  the  Indiana  Legion  to  be 
frequently  called  out.  No  arrangement  was  made  for  paying 
these  troops  until  the  11th  of  April,  1863,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor determined  to  use  the  militia  fund  for  that  purpose, 
appropriated  by  the  act  of  1861  for  the  support  of  the  Legion, 
and  which  could  not  be  distributed  to  the  several  counties,  as 
the  law  intended,  because  of  certain  obstacles  growing  out  of 
incomplete  legislation.  On  the  above  date  the  Hon.  Stearns 
Fisher,  of  Wabash  county,  was  appointed  paymaster. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Governor's  instructions  he  visited  all 
the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  facts  and  making  up  payrolls  for  services  rendered 
in  repelling  rebel  raids,  and  guarding  the  border  from  threat- 
ened rebel  invasion.  This  duty  was  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties; in  many  of  the  counties  no  record  had  been  kept  of 
services  rendered;  companies  had  been  called  out  in  emer- 
gencies and  discharged  when  the  danger  was  past,  and  no 
account  kept  of  the  time.  Major  Fisher,  however,  by  patient 
and  laborious  research,  succeeded  in  making  up,  from  sworn 
evidence  and  other  reliable  data,  a  very  satisfactory  set  of 
rolls,  and  as  soon  as  possible  commenced  payment,  visiting 
all  the  counties  in  person  where  troops  had  served. 

The  raid  of  Morgan  soon  followed,  and  other  raids  and 
disturbances  frequently  occurred.  The  liabilities  of  the  State 
for  pay  of  the  Legion  and  Minute-men  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  paymaster  was  again  required  to  collect  evidence  and 
make  up  proper  rolls  for  payment.  This  was  a  very  consid- 
erable task,  but  it  was  fully  and  thoroughly  performed.  The 
amount  due  each  soldier  was  small,  and  as  the  Morgan  Raid 
troops  were  drawn  from  widely  remote  portions  of  the  State, 
the  process  of  payment  was  necessarily  slow.  The  Paymaster 
was  required  to  visit  at  least  one,  and  in  some  cases  two  and 
three  places  in  each  county  that  furnished  men.    There  were 
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over  three  hundred  companies  on  duty  "after  Morgan,"  and 
every  Congressional  district  was  represented,  except  the 
Tenth.  In  some  cases  not  more  than  half  the  men  would 
present  themselves  for  payment  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, being  absent  and  generally  in  the  army.  Very  rarely 
was  a  company  paid  entire.  Unpaid  claimants,  either  by 
their  attorneys  or  in  person,  constantly  continued  to  demand 
their  dues,  and  Major  FiSHER  was  therefore  required  to  keep 
an  office  open  at  Indianapolis,  and  attend  in  person  or  by 
clerk  until  near  the  close  of  his  term.^" 

His  accounts  and  vouchers  were  forwarded  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  for  repay- 
ment, and  up  to  the  11th  of  April,  1866,  the  sum  of  $193,- 
390.35  had  been  refunded  to  the  State,  since  which  time  fur- 
ther repayment  has  been  stopped  because  the  appropriation, 
made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  has  been  exhausted.  Pro- 
vision, however,  has  been  made  for  final  settlement  through 
a  Commission  appointed  by  the  President  under  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  29th,   1867. 

The  entire  disbursement  made  by  Major  Fisher,  as  shown 
by  his  account  current,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $648,885.08. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1867,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  the  records  and  business  of  the  Pay  Department 
were  transferred  to  the  Adjutant  General,  and  that  officer 
was  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  Paymaster,  after  the 
15th  of  June  following,  at  which  date  Major  FiSHER  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say 
that  he  was  an  intelligent,  faithful  and  honest  officer,  and  in 
discharging  the  extensive  and  intricate  duties  of  his  position, 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Pay  Department  Transferred 

After  the  transfer  was  made  to  the  Adjutant  General,  as 
above  stated,  a  new  system  of  vouchers  was  devised  and  a 

"See  "Report  of  the  State  Paymaster  [Stearns  Fisher].  To  the  Governor," 
in  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  14. 
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different  mode  of  payment  established.  The  amount  still 
standing  on  the  rolls  as  unpaid  was  about  $30,000,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  the  separate  amounts  being  small,  will 
not  probably  be  called  for.  Not  desiring  to  hold  in  my  hands 
any  of  the  public  funds,  I  suggested  that  payments  be  made 
upon  my  orders,  after  being  approved  by  the  Governor,  di- 
rectly by  warrants  drawn  by  the  Auditor  of  State  on  the 
Treasury.  This  plan  was  adopted  and  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  act  before  referred  to.  Thus  no  funds  are 
required  except  as  claimants  present  themselves,  and  when 
they  cease  to  make  demands  the  balance  of  funds  appropri- 
ated will  remain,  as  it  ought,  in  the  coffers  of  the  State  and 
may  be  applied  to  other  objects. 

Since  I  have  been  acting  Paymaster,  payments  to  the 
amount  of  $3,277.23  have  been  made  to  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  different  claimants. 


RAILROADS,  STEAMBOATS  AND  THE 
TELEGRAPH  IN  THE  WAR 

RAILROADS 

The  railroads  of  the  country,  during  the  rebeUion,  per- 
formed a  part  so  important  to  the  Government  in  the  trans- 
portation of  troops,  munitions  and  military  stores,  it  would 
seem  proper  that  their  general  good  management  and  efficient 
co-operation,  so  far  as  the  same  related  to  Indiana  troops, 
should  receive  some  acknowledgment  in  this  report. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  hearty  and  generous  spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  the  enterprising  management  so  con- 
tinuously displayed  by  the  railroad  companies  operating 
within  our  limits,  assisted  materially  in  insuring  the  grand 
success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  State  to  promptly 
place  her  quotas  in  the  field;  to  furnish  supplies  and  material 
of  war  to  her  troops;  to  look  after  and  relieve  her  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers;  to  protect  her  southern  border  against 
rebel  raids  and  to  repel  rebel  invasions;  and  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  many  critical  emergencies  that  arose  during 
those  eventful  years.  While  it  may  be  truly  said  that  our 
railroad  corporations  flourished  to  an  unparalleled  degree 
by  the  patronage  of  the  State  and  General  Government  re- 
sulting from  the  war,  many  of  them,  indeed,  having  been 
enabled  from  their  military  business  alone  to  extinguish  very 
heavy  indebtedness  and  to  bring  up  their  stock  from  merely 
nominal  figures  to  handsome  quotable  rates — it  is  but  just  to 
add  that  they  did  not  receive  greater  profits  nor  amass  more 
wealth  than  they  were  reasonably  entitled  to  by  their  energy 
and  enterprise,  their  hazards  and  the  immense  capital  em- 
ployed. 
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Their  regular  business  and  the  private  interests  of  commu- 
nities and  individuals  were  necessarily  subjected  to  many  in- 
terruptions and  annoyances  by  the  peculiar  and  imperative 
demands  of  the  public  service,  and  such  interruptions  doubt- 
less often  resulted  in  heavy  pecuniary  losses  and  sacrifices 
to  the  business  public.  Military  transportation  always  took 
precedence;  and  at  times,  for  weeks  in  succession,  the  or- 
dinary business  of  the  country  was  almost  entirely  neglected 
and  deferred. 

The  capacity  of  the  several  roads,  the  ability  and  tact  of 
the  managing  officials,  and  the  faithfulness  and  endurance  of 
operating  employees,  were  thoroughly  tested  in  a  manner  that 
reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  all  concerned. 

While  it  is  impracticable  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
many  occasions  when  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  safety  of  our  own  homes,  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
prompt  action  of  the  railroads,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  their 
good  management  was  strikingly  displayed  in  forwarding  new 
regiments  to  Kentucky  in  August,  1862,  when  the  rebel  forces 
under  Kirby  Smith,  aiming  to  reach  and  destroy  Cincin- 
nati, were  met  and  checked  at  Richmond;  and  in  July,  1863, 
when  John  Morgan  undertook  his  famous  marauding  expedi- 
tion north  of  the  Ohio.  Cincinnati  was  saved;  and  the  Mor- 
gan raiders  were  compelled  to  fly  from  the  State,  almost  with- 
out sleep  or  rest.  Most  of  the  railroad  companies  observed 
the  very  liberal  rule  of  carrying  soldiers  discharged  in  the 
field  or  on  furlough,  when  unprovided  with  State  or  Govern- 
ment transportation,  at  one  half  the  usual  rates,  whenever  it 
appeared  from  their  papers  that  they  had  been  honorably  dis- 
charged, or  were  traveling  on  proper  leaves  of  absence.  To 
those  who  were  sick  this  generous  reduction  was  a  particularly 
welcome  and  valuable  favor,  enabling  thousands  to  reach  their 
homes  where  they  could  recruit  their  impaired  health,  as  well 
as  to  return  to  their  regiments  in  the  field  at  the  proper  time. 
In  a  great  many  cases  where  soldiers  were  destitute  of  means 
to  pay  their  fare,  or  even  represented  themselves  to  be  desti- 
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tute,  they  were  passed  free.  Impositions  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the 
disposition  almost  universally  felt  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
and  relieve  the  destitution  of  every  meritorious  soldier,  in- 
duced most  of  the  companies  to  relax  and  liberally  construe 
their  otherwise  inflexibly  stringent  rules. 

Requisitions  were  frequently  made  by  the  State  authorities 
for  special  and  irregular  trains  for  the  movement  of  troops, 
and  to  convey  surgeons,  nurses  and  hospital  stores  to  the  bat- 
tlefield. These  requisitions  were  always  promptly  met,  and  the 
services  thus  rendered  were  the  means  of  accomplishing  in- 
calculable good.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1862-63,  the  wood 
for  the  use  of  the  camps  at  Indianapolis,  including  the  rebel 
prison,  was  nearly  exhausted;  the  weather  was  such  that  a  sup- 
ply could  not  be  brought  in  by  teams,  and  the  men  consequent- 
ly being  put  upon  short  allowance,  became  disaffected  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  was  serious  danger  of  a  general  stampede. 
In  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  ofl'icers  of  the  Terre  Haute 
road  were  applied  to  for  relief,  and  they  very  promptly  fur- 
nished an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  from  their  woodyards  in  the 
country. 

But  while  as  a  general  rule  the  admirable  management  of 
the  railroads  in  the  State  during  the  war  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  their  officers,  there  were  exceptional  instances 
where  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  comfort  of 
troops  were  greatly  neglected.  Delays  occurred,  whereby  the 
men  suffered  much  from  hunger;  and  insufficient  supply  of  fuel 
occasionally  afforded  ground  of  complaint,  and  cars  were  fur- 
nished in  some  instances  which  were  unfit  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  human  beings.  Pressure  of  business  and  unavoidable 
accidents  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  these  evils,  but  in- 
efficiency and  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  railroad  officials 
were  sometimes  clearly  apparent.  The  bad  conduct  of  a  few 
soldiers  in  maliciously  damaging  coaches,  frequently  caused 
the  substitution  of  freight  and  stock  cars,  where  better  con- 
veyances might  have  been  supplied.    The  soldiers  were  dis- 
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pleased  at  this  offensive  discrimination  between  themselves  and 
the  general  traveling  public.  They  regarded  it  as  a  slight,  an 
attempt  to  degrade  them,  and  were  thereby  provoked  to  acts 
of  wanton  destruction,  in  which  they  would  not  have  engaged 
had  they  received  such  treatment  as  they  believed  themselves 
entitled  to.  Thus  feelings  of  mutual  hostility  were  engendered 
between  the  railroad  officials  and  the  soldiers,  which  led  to 
harsh  treatment  from  the  former  and  aggressive  acts  by  the 
latter. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  complaints  against  some  of  the 
roads  were  so  frequent  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  for  this 
State  a  military  railroad  superintendent,  and  Colonel  R.  E. 
RiCKER,  Superintendent  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad,  was  appointed  to  that  office,  which  action  was  at- 
tended with  advantageous  results. 

The  following  table  will  be  interesting: 

Statement  of  companies,  recruits  and  persons  on  military  business 

carried  by  the  various  railroads  in  the  State,  during  the  year  1861,  and 
the  amounts  audited  and  allowed  to  the  same  by  the  Military  Auditing 

Committee,  exclusive  of  Regiments  e?i  route  to  the  field  of  active 
service : 

RAILROADS.                              Men.  Amount. 

Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  6,916  $9,927  45 

Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  12,640  14,668  04 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 5,060  4,816  55 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  9,545  11,642   14 

Indiana  Central  5,342  6,694  21 

Peru  and  Indianapolis 6,456  8,246  82 

Toledo  and  Western 3,548  2,988  82 

Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  5,864  7,701   27 

Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  2,079  1,981   58 

Jeffersonville  6,199  9,413  66 

Madison  and  Indianapolis  5,521  6,241   37 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  853  500   18 

Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  ....       3,309  2,858   10 

Cincinnati,  Peru  and  Chicago 940  574  94 

Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago 9,105  9,149  42 
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Men.  Amount. 

Bellefontaine  2,088  1,662  97 

Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Air  Line  1,628  1,313  48 


87,093        $100,178  00 

Carried  by  steamboats  1,893  2,293  05 

Carried  by  wagons  1,232  1,970   10 


Total  for  1861  90,218        $104,441   15 

No  returns  are  accessible  for  subsequent  years,  but  it  may  be  stated  the 
railroad  business  was  increased  very  largely  until  some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  war. 

OHIO  RIVER  PACKETS 

The  various  lines  of  packets,  operating  on  the  Ohio  river 
during  the  war,  rendered  important  service  to  the  State  and 
National  governments,  of  a  similar  character  to  those  per- 
formed by  our  railroads.  Their  promptness  in  seconding  the 
efforts  of  the  authorities  and  the  liberality  and  general  efficien- 
cy of  their  management  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
military  operations. 

Guerrilla  bands  which  infested  the  Kentucky  shore  and 
larger  bodies  of  rebel  troops  occasionally  operating  in  that 
State,  rendered  river  navigation  exceedingly  hazardous,  and 
steamers  were  often  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of  capture. 
The  risks  of  person  and  property  were  met  with  such  courage 
and  business  energy  as  entitled  the  owners  and  officers  of  the 
packet  lines  to  honorable  mention  among  the  agencies  em- 
ployed in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Steamers  were  frequently  chartered  for  sending  relief — 
sanitary  supplies,  surgeons  and  nurses — to  battlefields  and  to 
hospitals  at  various  points  on  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Cumber- 
land, and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  for  bringing  home  the  sick 
and  wounded,  of  which  more  particular  mention  is  made  in 
another  part  of  this  report.^  These  steamers  rendered  in- 
valuable service;  their  officers  were  prompt,  brave  and  hu- 

^  See  above,  440-+2. 
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mane,  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  their  hazards 
and  exertions  in  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  humanity. 


THE  TELEGRAPH 

One  of  the  most  important,  indeed  one  of  the  indispensable, 
instruments  in  carrying  on  the  war  was  the  telegraph.  On 
many  occasions  it  was  relied  on  almost  entirely  as  the  means 
of  communication,  and  at  all  times  during  the  war  it  was  used 
perhaps  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  mails.  To  the  superin- 
tendents, managers  and  operators  in  Indiana,  and  especially 
those  on  duty  at  Indianapolis,  the  thanks  of  the  Governor  and 
his  military  staff  are  especially  due  for  their  uniform  courtesy 
and  efficiency.  John  F.  Wallick,  Esq.,  Manager,  and 
Charles  C.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Chief  Operator  at  Indianap- 
olis, deserve  particular  mention  for  their  faithful  and  able 
services  in  the  line  of  their  profession,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
know  that  the  company  so  well  represented  by  them  has  mani- 
fested its  appreciation  of  their  labors  by  promoting  each  to  a 
higher  position  in  the  telegraph  service. 

The  following  statistics  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
business  transacted  "over  the  wires"  by  the  Executive  and 
Military  Departments  of  the  State  during  the  war: 

OFFICERS  Telegraph  Charges 

For  the  Year  1861.  Governor     Ad't  Gen.     Q.M.G.  Ch'f  Ord. 

Governor $5,939.07     

Adjutant  General $756.58      

Quartermaster  General $562.54      

For  the  Year  1862. 

Governor 8,907.03     

Adjutant  General 1,093.43      

Quartermaster  General 228.71       

Chief  of  Ordnance $459.06 

For  the  Year  1863. 

Governor 5,137.67     

Adjutant  General  627.71      

Quartermaster  General 14.16      

Chief  of  Ordnance 162.12 
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For  the  Year  1864. 

Governor  3,902.87     

Adjutant  General 1,168.91      

Quartermaster  General 29.21      

Chief  of  Ordnance 70.19 

For  the  Year  1865. 

Governor 2,783.92     

Adjutant  General 1,456.87      

Quartermaster  General 8.45      


Total  $26,670.56    $5,103.50    $843.07      $691.37 

Grand   total   $33,308.50 


CONTRABAND  TRADE 


Early  in  the  war  the  rebels  in  the  South  made  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  a  full  supply  of  arms,  ammunition, 
flour,  corn,  bacon,  medicines,  surgical  instruments  and  other 
articles  contraband  of  war,  anticipating,  of  course,  that  as 
soon  as  the  National  Government  succeeded  in  organizing  an 
army,  the  shipment  of  these  indispensable  supplies  would  be 
stringently  prohibited.  In  April  and  May,  1861,  the  contra- 
band trade  was  extensively  carried  on  between  Kentucky  and 
the  States  farther  south,  and  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
north.  Provisions,  in  immense  quantities,  were  shipped  by 
steamers  plying  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers,  and  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road. All  descriptions  of  goods  required  by  the  rebels  to 
equip  and  maintain  their  forces,  including  arms,  ammunition 
and  medicines,  were  purchased  and  sent  South  in  large 
amounts.  Our  Government  for  some  time  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  these  matters;  indeed,  until  military  posts  were  es- 
tablished on  the  line  between  the  two  hostile  forces  there  were 
but  few  barriers  against  the  free  transmission  to  the  South  of 
every  kind  of  material  required  in  fitting  out  troops. 

The  Government  for  several  months  did  not  interfere  with 
the  active  secession  movements  going  on  in  Kentucky,  but 
seemed  to  be  fearful  to  take  action  in  any  way  unless  the 
fragile  thread  by  which  that  State  hung  to  the  Union  might  be 
sundered.  The  heresy  of  "armed  neutrality"  was  pressed  upon 
the  authorities  at  Washington  with  energetic  pertinacity  by 
prominent  and  patriotic  though  misguided  Kentuckians,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  had  determined  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  new  "Confederacy,"  who  were  well  able  to  see  that  no 
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policy  on  the  part  of  our  Government  would  so  well  favor  the 
rebel  cause  in  Kentucky  as  the  one  proposed.  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  then  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  in  the  West, 
actually  agreed  with  General  Buckner,  commanding  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Guard — who  headed  the  rebel  movement  and  was 
intriguing  to  secure  the  vantage  ground  and  carry  the  State 
over  to  the  side  of  the  rebellion — that  the  "neutrality"  of 
Kentucky  would  be  observed  by  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  so  long  as  Kentucky  actually  remained  neutral 
towards  the  Southern  States.  Thus  the  way  of  the  contraband 
trade  was  left  open  and  unobstructed.  The  railroads  termin- 
ating on  the  Ohio  river,  at  Cincinnati,  Madison,  Jeffersonville, 
New  Albany,  Evansville  and  Cairo,  and  the  river  itself,  were 
the  channels  used  for  this  illicit  traffic. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  at  various  points  soon  discovered 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  business,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
other  measures  to  suppress  it,  frequently  took  the  responsi- 
bility to  stop  goods  that  were  clearly  intended  for  the  Southern 
army,  and  contraband  of  war.  The  surveyors  of  the  several 
ports  on  the  river  also  exerted  themselves  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  made  many  important  seizures;  yet  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  check  thus  given  to  the  contraband  trade  was 
so  insignificant  it  really  interfered  but  slightly  with  the  ex- 
tensive and  enterprising  operations  of  the  rebels. 

About  the  first  of  May  a  Committee  of  Vigilance  was  or- 
ganized by  citizens  at  Indianapolis  to  inspect  the  contents  of 
the  various  trains  passing  southward  through  that  city,  and  to 
detain  any  supplies  of  a  contraband  character,  until  due  and 
proper  investigation  as  to  the  destination  of  the  same  could  be 
had.  Governor  Morton  also — through  the  military  officers 
engaged  in  raising  troops  at  various  points,  and  with  the  aid 
of  two  detectives  appointed  by  him  and  stationed  at  Indianap- 
olis— did  much  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  enemy  and  break  up 
the  transmission  of  munitions  of  war  and  other  supplies  des- 
tined for  the  use  of  the  rebel  army.  Upon  his  suggestion  an 
Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  appointed  and  placed 
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on  duty  at  Indianapolis,  with  authority  to  seize  and  detain 
all  contraband  articles  en  route  to  the  Southern  States.  Seiz- 
ures were  made  almost  daily.  Large  quantities  of  muskets, 
cartridges,  percussion  caps,  provisions,  &c.,  were  stopped  and 
turned  over  to  the  proper  authorities  to  be  held  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  Government.  At  Vincennes,  Evansville  and 
New  Albany,  several  lots  of  pistols,  swords,  materials  for 
trimming  officers'  uniforms,  and  other  military  goods  were 
captured.  Shippers  and  officers  of  railroads  soon  grew  cau- 
tious, and  became  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  participating 
in  this  unlawful  business.  The  southern  trade  was  tempting, 
and  if  left  unobstructed  would  have  been  the  source  of  great 
profits,  but  "confiscation"  being  adopted  as  the  remedy  to  sup- 
press it,  it  could  be  carried  on  only  surreptitiously  and  at 
great   risk. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  AMMUNITION 

INDIANA    STATE    ARSENAL 

How  It   Originated 

It  Is  well  known  that  In  April,  1861,  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  supply,  without  the  delay  required  to 
manufacture,  either  arms,  ammunition  or  clothing,  suifficient 
for  even  the  small  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men  then 
called  Into  service.  The  several  loyal  States  were  therefore 
compelled  to  equip  their  own  troops,  and  many  of  them  Indeed 
furnished  their  own  arms,  as  did  ours.  The  Eleventh  Regi- 
ment was  first  armed,  the  arms  being  those  heretofore  drawn 
on  the  State's  distributive  quota  under  act  of  Congress.  The 
next  thing  was  to  supply  It  with  ammunition,  so  that  It  might 
be  fully  prepared  to  go  to  the  field.  The  Government  could 
scarcely  supply  the  troops  raised  In  States  east  of  us,  which, 
of  course,  being  nearest  the  public  arsenals,  were  supplied 
first.  Governor  Morton  attempted  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
temporarily,  by  undertaking  the  fabrication  of  enough  for  the 
three  months'  regiments;  but  It  was  not  expected,  or  even 
thought  of,  that  the  business  would  be  long  continued.  Captain 
Herman  Sturm,  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness from  experience  and  study  In  Europe,  was  engaged  to  con- 
duct the  operations  at  Indianapolis.  The  materials  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Quartermaster  General;  the  labor  required  was 
supplied  by  a  detail  of  volunteers  from  the  Eleventh  Indiana, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  April  the  work  was  be- 
gun. The  facilities  were  a  few  hand  bullet  moulds,  the  forge 
of  a  small  blacksmith  shop  for  casting,  and  a  room  adjoining 
for  putting  up  the  cartridges.   The  experiment  may  be  said  to 
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have  been  successful,  for,  though  the  cost  was  much  greater 
than  at  a  later  period,  when  the  establishment  was  run  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  the  materials  used  were  bought  In  large 
quantities  at  wholesale  rates,  the  ammunition  was  of  the  best 
quality,  and  our  troops  were  thus  enabled  to  march  Into  West- 
ern Virginia  with  full  cartridge  boxes  and  an  abundant  surplus. 

Its  Continuance 

The  scarcity  of  ammunition  In  the  country  did  not  seem  to 
diminish,  while  calls  for  It  for  border  defense  and  the  use  of 
our  new  regiments,  made  It  Imperatively  necessary,  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Governor,  that  the  Arsenal  should  for  a  time 
be  continued.  He  therefore,  about  the  first  of  June,  ordered 
the  erection  of  cheap  and  temporary  buildings,  consisting  of  a 
small  brick  foundry,  two  cartridge  shops,  and  some  other  struc- 
tures of  packing,  storage,  &c.  Safety,  economy  and  convenience 
were  thereby  secured  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  could  be 
expected  In  rented  tenements  not  specially  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. About  one  hundred  females  were  at  first  employed  In  the 
cartridge  shops,  their  labor  being  cheapest  and  best  adapted  to 
the  lighter  work.  In  the  foundry  and  packing  shops  some  fifty 
men  were  employed  In  casting  bullets,  filling  and  packing  cart- 
ridges, and  other  work.  As  the  demands  for  ammunition  In- 
creased, the  force  was  augmented — as  many  as  three,  five  and 
seven  hundred  persons,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Arsenal, 
being  employed  at  one  time.  The  ammunition  was  In  great 
favor  with  all  the  troops  who  used  It,  and  the  price  at  which 
It  was  furnished,  being  net  cost  to  the  State,  was  said  to  be 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  less  than  the  Government  was 
compelled  to  pay  to  private  manufacturers  on  contract.  Not- 
withstanding there  was  no  law  expressly  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  arsenal,  yet,  as  Its  origin  and  continuance 
was  an  indispensable  military  necessity,  the  Governor  felt  jus- 
tified in  assuming  the  responsibility  until  that  necessity  should 
be  met  by  the  United  States  furnishing  the  ammunition  re- 
quired. 
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A   Favorable   Report 

Up  to  the  month  of  October,  1861,  when  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hands  were  employed,  no  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  Arsenal,  or  the  am- 
munition issued  from  it  to  troops.  The  State  had  thus  far  paid 
all  expenses,  but  so  great  were  the  demands  upon  the  State 
Treasury  for  funds  to  meet  military  claims  of  various  kinds,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  make  an  effort  to  get  the  General 
government  to  assume  the  expenses  of  the  arsenal,  and  there- 
by relieve  the  State  from  great  responsibility  and  embarrass- 
ment. The  Governor  made  the  proposition  to  the  War  De- 
partment, suggesting  that  the  public  demands  would  not  ad- 
mit of  the  discontinuance  of  the  arsenal  at  that  time,  and,  in 
consideration  of  the  depleted  condition  of  the  State  Treasury 
and  the  extraordinary  outlays  that  had  been  made  in  arming, 
clothing  and  equipping  our  large  force  of  volunteers,  it  was  but 
right  and  reasonable  that  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  at 
this  point  should  be  continued  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  The  geographical  location  of  Indianapolis,  and  its 
close  relation  to  the  great  armies  operating  in  the  West  and 
South,  made  it  a  most  favorable  point  from  which  ammunition 
could  be  supplied  to  the  troops  without  the  delays  incident  to 
its   shipment   from   the  East. 

In  October,  1861,  General  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  General  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  visited 
the  arsenal,  and  after  careful  investigation  and  having  fully 
learned  how  effective  it  had  been  and  how  useful  it  could  be 
made,  advised  and  requested  the  Governor  to  continue  it,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  ammunition  already  issued  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  and  agreeing  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  compensating  the  State  for 
future  issues.  General  Thomas,  in  his  report  of  this  visit, 
asserted  that  "the  ammunition  was  equal  to  that  manufactured 
anywhere  else,"  and  suggested  "that  an  officer  of  Ordnance 
be  sent  to  Indianapolis  to  inspect  the  arsenal,  and  ascertain 
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the  amount  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition,  with 
the  view  of  reimbursing  the  State."  Accordingly,  in  Decem- 
ber, Captain  Crispin,  of  the  Ordnance  corps,  visited  the  ar- 
senal. He  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  conducted,  and  that  the  ammunition  was 
equal  to  any  made.  His  report,  submitted  to  his  chief,  General 
Ripley,  was  highly  complimentary,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  army  in  the  West  could  be  supplied  without  recourse  to 
State  establishments.  General  Ripley  was  emphatically  op- 
posed to  the  continuance  of  the  arsenal  and  reported  against 
it,  as  follows : 

On  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  branches,  I  do  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  continue  the  preparation  of  ammunition  for  small  arms,  or 
for  artillery,  further  than  may  be  necessary  to  consume  the  materials 
which  have  already  been  provided,  at  the  arsenal  at  Indianapolis,  for 
that  purpose.  Such  additional  supplies,  if  any,  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  there,  can  be  provided  by  timely  requisitions  on  this  office,  from 
Alleghany,  or  some  other  U.S.  Arsenal. 

This  was  on  the  30th  of  December,  1861,  and  at  that  very 
moment  it  was  a  well  known  fact  the  Government  arsenals 
could  not  fill  one  half  of  the  requisitions  that  were  made,  and 
large  quantities,  therefore,  had  to  be  purchased  of  private  in- 
dividuals at  rates  affording  a  handsome  profit  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  much  of  it  of  poor  quality. 

General  RiPLEY  belonged  to  the  "fossiliferous  period"  of 
the  old  army,  and  beheld  the  innovations  which  Governor 
Morton  and  other  "live"  state  executives  were  making  upon 
ancient  departmental  usages  and  prerogatives  in  raising  and 
fitting  out  troops,  with  astonishment  and  disgust.  Fortunate- 
ly, General  Ripley's  authority  did  not  extend  very  far,  but 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  embarrass  and  delay  all  busi- 
ness that  came  before  him  relating  to  the  Indiana  Arsenal. 
Despite  all  his  efforts  the  establishment  was  continued,  and, 
as  will  be  shown,  was  eminently  successful  and  of  immense 
importance  to  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War. 
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The  temporary  buildings  being  unsuited  for  winter  work, 
the  Superintendent  was  compelled  to  hunt  more  comfortable 
quarters,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1861  succeeded  in  securing 
a  large,  unoccupied  furniture  factory  at  low  rental,  and  work 
was  here  continued  for  more  than  a  year  afterward.  The 
number  of  employees  was  greatly  increased,  and  shot,  shell, 
canister  and  signal  lights  were  added  to  the  productions  of 
the  concern. 

In  January,  1862,  Captain  Sturm  was  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton, to  make  settlement  with  the  Government  for  the  ammuni- 
tion issued  up  to  that  time.  After  proper  examination  of  the 
account,  amounting  to  $68,701.96,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  be  paid. 

An  arrangement  was  then  made  between  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Agent  for  the  State,  and 
Captain  Sturm,  that  all  the  ammunition  issued  at  the  Arsenal 
in  the  future  to  the  United  States,  should  be  paid  for  quarter- 
ly, at  the  rates  charged  in  the  first  account.  In  accordance  with 
this  understanding,  an  account  was  forwarded  in  April,  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  1862,  but,  notwithstanding  the  ar- 
rangement above  referred  to,  it  failed  to  receive  the  approval 
of  General  Ripley,  Chief  of  Ordnance.  That  officer  decided 
"that  the  law  does  not  allow  the  establishment  of  an  United 
States  Arsenal  in  this  manner,  nor  the  purchase  or  issue  of 
ordnance  stores  without  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance." The  account  was,  therefore,  referred  back  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  further  orders;  and  that  officer  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Ordnance  Commission  then  sitting  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  just  here,  that  General  Ripley,  on 
the  18th  of  October,  1861,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Morton, 
made  the  following  decision  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  the 
State's   claim  for    ammunition: 

According  to  the  Regulations,  money  can  only  be  expended  by  the 
duly  appointed  agents  of  the  Department,  If,  however,  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  direct  the  State  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  small  arms  ammunition,  at  the  Indiana  State  Arsenal,  to  make 
out  his  accounts  for  the  expenditure  and  transmit  them  to  this  office, 
with  a  certificate  that  he  holds  the  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  they  will  be  paid  at  the  Treasury. 

This  indicated  a  favorable  feeling,  but  when  the  bills  were  pre- 
sented the  General  could  find  neither  "law"  nor  "regulation" 
authorizing  him  to  approve  them,  even  for  the  ammunition 
actually  issued  to  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

The  Ordnance  Commission  took  up  the  case  referred  to 
them  some  time  in  June,  1862.  Meantime,  a  second  quarterly 
account  had  been  presented  and  referred,  for  ammunition  is- 
sued up  to  the  first  of  that  month.  The  Commission,  after 
thorough  scrutiny,  decided  that  the  ammunition  should  be  paid 
for  at  a  rate  that  covered  all  costs  and  expenses  of  manufac- 
ture, and  in  accordance  with  this  decision  the  amount  due  the 
State  was  promptly  paid  into  the  State  Treasury.^ 

To  definitely  settle  matters  in  future  it  was  agreed,  by  and 
between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Governor,  that  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition  should  be  continued  as  before — 
the  bills  therefor  to  be  presented  and  paid  monthly.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  the  Government  should  furnish  powder, 
lead,  percussion  caps  and  other  supplies  at  current  prices,  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  accounts  of  the  State  on  set- 
tlement. 

The  economical  management  of  the  Arsenal,  and  the  securi- 
ty of  property  as  well  as  life,  soon  rendered  it  necessary  to  re- 
move it  outside  of  the  city  limits.  Suitable  buildings  were 
erected  on  a  convenient  tract  of  leased  ground  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  capitol,  where  the  business  was 
continued  until  the  Arsenal  was   finally   closed. - 

^  The  commission's  report  of  June  10,  1862,  is  printed  in  Terrell,  Report,  1, 
Appendix,  Doc.  89:293-95. 

^The  arsenal  was  first  located  in  rented  quarters  on  the  square  south  of  the 
State  House.  On  June  15,  1861,  operations  were  transferred  to  buildings  that 
Governor  Morton  ordered  constructed  on  the  north  half  of  the  present  State 
House  grounds.  The  following  winter  quarters  were  found  in  the  furniture 
factory  of  John  Ott  on  West  Washington  Street.    Then  in  1862  the  arsenal  was 
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General  Ripley,  however,  continued  to  be  much  dissatisfied, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  Ordnance  Commis- 
sion and  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Governor  with 
the  Secretary  of  War,  determined  that  operations  at  the  Ar- 
senal should  stop.  His  report,  setting  forth  his  views  on  this 
subject,  and  recommending  that  no  more  ammunition  be  re- 
ceived from  the  State  or  supplies  furnished,  was  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  24th  of  November,  1862,  and 
concurred  in  by  that  officer.  This  determination  was  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  unjust.  Relying  upon  the  agreement  that 
the  Arsenal  should  be  continued,  new  buildings  had  been  erect- 
ed, additional  tools  and  machinery  added,  and  the  facilities 
for  economically  carrying  on  all  the  branches  of  the  work 
greatly  increased;  all  which  had  been  done  at  heavy  expense, 
without  as  yet  receiving  any  return  for  the  outlay.  At  the 
same  time  every  round  of  ammunition  made  was  called  for  by 
troops  in  the  field,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  issue. 
The  Governor  made  an  earnest  protest  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  against  the  proposed  action,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Owen,  succeeded  in  getting  the  decision  revoked.  But 
little  trouble  was  experienced  afterward  on  the  score  of  Gen- 
eral Ripley's  objections.  He  was  soon  relieved  from  duty  in 
the  Ordnance  office,  and  subsequent  transactions  under  his 
successor,  General  Ramsey,  met  with  but  few  interruptions  or 
delays. 

Colonel  Sturm 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1862,  Captain  Sturm  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Regi- 
ment, Indiana  Volunteers,  with  the  view  of  being  detailed  for 
ordnance  duty  at  Indianapolis,  but  this  being  found  to  be  im- 
practicable he  resigned  on  the  28th  of  the  following  Decem- 

moved  to  a  site  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  State  House  on  Washington  Street. 
Jacob  P.  Dunn.  Greater  Indianapolis  ...  (2  vols.  Chicago,  1910),  1:223;  Berry 
R.  Sulgrove,  History  of  Indianapolis  and  Marion  County  (Indianapolis,  1884), 
315-16. 
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ber.    He  was,  however,  continued  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Arsenal. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Colonel  Sturm  acted  as 
Chief  of  Ordnance  for  the  State,  and  as  such  officer  had  super- 
vision of  all  issues  of  arms  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States  and  placed  in  custody  of  the  Governor  for 
the  use  of  Volunteers;  also  of  issues  of  State  arms  to  the  In- 
diana Legion.  The  management  of  the  Arsenal,  the  settle- 
ments and  returns  required  for  all  ordnance  property  received 
and  issued,  and  the  general  business  of  the  Ordnance  Office 
of  the  State,  demanded  a  high  order  of  ability,  great  industry 
and  inflexible  integrity.  Colonel  Sturm  displayed  these  quali- 
ties in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
plans  and  orders  of  the  Governor  were  crowned,  from  the 
outset,  with  the  most  complete  and  gratifying  success.  The 
service  required  at  his  hands  was  immense,  involving  heavy 
responsibility,  constant  vigilance  and  unabating  labor.  Many 
trying  and  discouraging  difficulties  were  encountered  and  over- 
come. Colonel  Sturm  possessed  untiring  energy  and  confident 
perseverance;  he  made  the  prosperity  of  the  Arsenal  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  pride,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he  proved 
himself  equal,  and  more  than  equal,  to  every  demand  made 
upon  him  during  the  war.^ 

Legislation    Required 

From  the  state  of  the  military  funds  under  the  control  of 
the  Governor  and  applicable  to  the  procurement  of  munitions 
of  war,  and  the  responsibility  incurred  by  him  personally  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Arsenal,  he  desired  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  burden  as  soon  as  possible.  He  therefore  sub- 
mitted a  special  message  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1863,  in  which,  after  giving  a  history  of  the  en- 

^  See  Report  of  the  Indiana  Arsenal,  by  Lieut.  Colonel  H.  Sturm  .  .  .  Giving 
an  abstract  of  Ammunition,  Arms  Equipments,  Ordnance  and  Ordnance 
Stores  Issued  at  the  Indiana  Arsenal,  from  May,  1861,  to  Dec.  31,  1862  (Indiana 
Documentary  Journal,  1863,  vol.  3,  pt.  2). 
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terprise  and  a  statement  of  the  profits  realized  up  to  that  time, 
he  said:'* 

Employment  has  been  furnished  to  many  persons,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred,  and  great  relief  has  resulted  to  many  families, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  without  the  means  of  support.  My  in- 
structions to  Colonel  Sturm  were  to  give  preference,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  operatives,  to  those  whose  parents,  children  or  relatives  were  in 
the  army. 

Touching  the  continuance  of  the  institution,  he  made  the 
following  suggestions : 

While  the  Arsenal  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  Government  and 
the  State,  and  by  its  demand  for  labor  has  afforded  relief  to  many  per- 
sons, it  has  been  the  source  of  much  responsibility  and  anxiety.  The 
operations  have  been  large,  and  had  they  been  unfortunate,  would  have 
subjected  me  to  much  censure  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  longer  take  this  responsibility,  and  I  therefore 
refer  the  subject  to  the  Legislature,  with  the  suggestion,  that  if  it  be 
desired  to  continue  the  institution  until  the  buildings  for  the  Govern- 
ment Arsenal  shall  be  completed  (which  will  be  from  one  to  two  years) 
that  legal  provision  and  sufficient  appropriations  be  made  therefor. 

Investigations 

The  management  of  the  Arsenal,  the  books  and  vouchers 
and  every  transaction  connected  with  it,  were  made  the  subject 
of  frequent  and  searching  Investigation  by  Legislative  com- 
mittees. The  business  was  so  large  and  the  Interests  of  the 
State  in  its  honest  and  economical  administration  so  great, 
these  inquiries  were  both  reasonable  and  proper  and  always 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  of- 
ficers of  State.  Every  facility  was  afforded  and  full  Informa- 
tion given  the  committees  to  enable  them  to  make  thorough 
examinations.  The  first  of  these  committees,  composed  of 
members  of  both  houses,  was  appointed  under  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1863.    After 

*  Indiana  House  Journal,  1863,  pp.  550-52.  The  message  and  accompanying 
report  of  Colonel  Sturm  were  also  printed  as  a  separate  publication  under  the 
title  Report  of  the  Governor  on  the  Indiana  State  Arsenal  (Indianapolis,  1863). 
7  pp. 
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careful  and  thorough  investigation  they  unanimously  reported 
that  the  Arsenal  had  been  safely,  prudently  and  economically 
managed,  and  that  its  continuance  was  essential  to  the  public 
service.  At  the  same  session  a  select  committee,  consisting  of 
nine  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  appointed 
to  make  personal  examination  of  the  Arsenal  and  report  its 
condition  and  such  other  facts  as  they  deemed  important  for 
the  information  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State. 
This  Committee  submitted  the  following  report,^  which  was 
unanimously  concurred  in : 

The  select  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  examina- 
tion of  the  State  Arsenal,  and  to  report  any  facts  they  might  deem 
necessary,  connected  therewith,  have  performed  that  duty,  and  submit 
the  following  report: 

The  Committee  visited  the  Arsenal,  which  is  situate  one  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  the  city.  The  buildings  are  mostly  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter; sufficient,  however,  for  the  purpose,  and  built  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  institution,  so  that  it  pays  no  rent.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  there 
were  employed  in  one  room  about  ninety  females,  and  in  another  about 
forty,  all  employed  in  making  ball  cartridges  and  preparing  caps.  In 
another  building  the  men  were  moulding  bullets,  preparing  shells,  round 
shot,  &c. 

The  committee  were  much  gratified  with  the  system  and  economy, 
and  also  the  neatness  and  dispatch  with  which  the  business  was  con- 
ducted. 

In  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  Arsenal  since  its  commencement, 
the  Committee  would  refer  to  Captain  Sturm's  report,  which  con- 
tains a  full  account  of  its  past  transactions  and  its  present  condition. 

The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  complimenting  Captain  Sturm  upon 
the  very  satisfactory  condition  of  his  accounts,  the  readiness  with  which 
he  has  furnished  us  with  every  desired  information,  and  the  zeal  and 
energy  he  has  shown  in  the  enterprise,  which  are  the  chief  qualities  con- 
stituting a  good  officer. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  Committee  to  recommend  the  Arsenal  to  be 
continued  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  a  bill  was  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  but  subsequent  events^  have  rendered  it  impossible 
to  take  any  further  steps. 

^Indiana  House  Journal,  1863,  p.  743. 

'  "Subsequent  events"  refer  to  the  bolt  by  the  Republican  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  the  militia  bill.    See  above, 
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Since  our  visit  the  Arsenal  has  been  compelled  to  suspend  operations 
for  a  time,  at  least,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  many  poor  persons  that 
depend  on  its  patronage  as  a  means  of  support. 

A  third  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
(March,  1863)  to  investigate  the  transactions  connected  with 
and  growing  out  of  the  war  loan  of  1861,  and  all  expenditures 
(including  the  management  of  the  Arsenal)  made  through 
several  military  officers  of  the  State.  The  following  extract 
from  the  report^  of  this  Committee  shows  the  result  of  their 
labors  so  far  as  the  same  related  to  the  Arsenal: 

The  Committee  spent  much  of  its  time  in  examining  the  transactions 
of  the  Arsenal.  The  organization  of  this  institution  was  a  necessity, 
growing  out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  State  was  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Many  of  the  first  regiments  were  ordered 
to  the  field  wholly  unprovided  with  the  necessary  ammunition.  None 
could  be  readily  furnished  by  the  Government.  Our  soldiery  had  to  be 
sent  forward  without  the  requisite  ammunition,  and  run  the  hazard  of 
getting  it,  or  else  it  had  to  be  provided  by  the  State.  The  Governor 
saw  the  urgent  necessity,  and  promptly  adopted  a  remedy.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  required  ordnance  stores  was  ordered,  and  Colonel  Her- 
mann Sturm,,  who  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness, was  appointed  to  superintend  their  manufacture.  That  which  was 
at  first  intended  as  a  temporary  expedient  ripened  into  a  permanent 
establishment.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Sturm  the  Ar- 
senal was  not  only  enabled  to  supply  an  existing  necessity,  but  was  made 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  State.  It  depended  for  its  success  upon  its 
utility  and  the  economy  of  its  management.  Subsequent  to  its  establish- 
ment, and  after  large  quantities  had  been  sent  to  the  field  by  it,  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  General  Government  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  ammunition  already  issued  by  it  at  prices  which  were  re- 
munerative to  the  State.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  Arsenal  should 
be  continued,  and  that  future  supplies  furnished  should  be  paid  for  at 
the  same  rates.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  investigation.  Colonel  Sturm 
has  manufactured  and  turned  over  to  the  Government  about  100,000 
rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  and  nearly  30,000,000  rounds  of  am- 

330-31,    and    Kenneth    M.    Stampp,    Indiana    Politics    during    the    Civil    War 
(Indiana  Historical  Collections,  vol.  31,  Indianapolis,  1949),  176-79 

''  Section  on  "Indiana  State  Arsenal"  in  "Report  of  the  Minority  Committee 
on  the  Negotiation  and  Sale  of  Indiana  State  Bonds,"  in  Indiana  Documentary 
Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  15:528-30. 
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munition  for  small  arms.  The  ammunition  was  thoroughly  tested  by 
competent  agents  of  the  Government,  and  pronounced  to  be  of  superior 
quality.  Not  only  did  the  State  thus  meet  a  demand  created  by  the 
exigency  of  the  times,  but  it  gave  constant  employment  to  from  one  to 
five  hundred  persons  at  good  wages,  the  preference  always  being  given 
to  those  whose  relatives  and  supporters  were  in  the  field.  The  Arsenal 
not  only  did  not  prove  disastrous  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  but  turned 
out  to  be  a  source  of  profit.  While  it  furnished  stores  of  a  superior 
quality,  at  prices  below  those  usually  paid,  yet,  by  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  Colonel  Sturm  and  the  State  authorities,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1863,  according  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Committee,  it  had  realized 
a  net  profit  of  over  $60,000.  In  every  respect  was  the  management  of 
the  Arsenal  singularly  successful.  Its  purchases  were  made  judiciously, 
and  everything  was  so  thoroughly  and  perfectly  sj^stematized  that  it 
could  not  be  else  than  a  success.  Large  purchases  having  been  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Arsenal  at  New  York,  the  Committee  soon  found 
that  a  thorough  investigation  could  not  be  made  without  visiting  that 
city.  The  same  was  true  as  to  the  purchase  of  State  arms — that  busi- 
ness having  been  almost  wholly  transacted  in  New  York.  The  sitting 
of  the  Committee  was  limited,  by  the  resolution  creating  it,  to  forty 
days,  and  no  appropriation  having  been  made  for  expenses  to  New  York, 
the  Committee  feared  that  they  would  have  to  suspend  its  action  and 
leave  the  investigation  incomplete.  The  Governor  learning  this  promptly 
tendered  the  Committee  the  means  of  defraying  their  expenses  East,  and 
insisted  that  it  should  continue  in  session  until  its  duties  had  been  per- 
formed thoroughly  and  completely.  Not  only  did  His  Excellency  pro- 
pose to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Committee,  but  also  to  pay  its  per 
diem  for  any  time  it  might  necessarily  be  employed  beyond  the  forty 
days  contemplated  by  the  resolution. 

The  Committee  finding  itself  thus  provided  with  means,  proceeded 
to  New  York  and  continued  its  investigations  in  that  city  for  some  two 
weeks.  Those  who  had  furnished  material  for  the  Arsenal  were  exam- 
ined as  witnesses,  touching  the  prices  paid,  and  as  to  whether  any  bonus 
of  any  kind  whatever  had  been  paid  or  given  Colonel  Sturm,  or  any 
other  person  in  any  wise  connected  with  the  State  Government,  to 
influence  them  in  making  purchases.  The  examination  fully  convinced 
the  Committee  that  every  transaction  in  this  connection  had  been  con- 
ducted honorably  and  fairly;  that  the  prices  paid  for  material  were 
never  above,  and  in  many  instances  below,  their  market  value. 

We  think  the  Governor  was  particularly  fortunate  in  selecting  Col- 
onel Sturm  as  Superintendent  of  the  Arsenal.  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business,  his  capacity  and  energy  as  a  man,  and  his  honesty  of 
purpose,  in  an  eminent  degree  qualified  him  for  the  place. 
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It  is  proper  to  add  that  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  as 
well  as  of  the  Committees,  whose  action  has  been  above  given, 
were  politically  opposed  to  the  State  administration  then  in 
power,  and  therefore  the  reports  quoted  cannot  be  charged 
with    partiality   or   partisan    bias.^ 

The  accounts  and  vouchers  for  all  expenditures  had  been, 
by  direction  of  the  Governor,  submitted  to  the  Military  Audit- 
ing Committee,  and  by  them  duly  audited  before  payment.  By 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  this  action  was  not  authorized,  but 
the  Committee,  believing  that  the  public  service  absolutely 
and  imperatively  demanded  the  establishment  and  continu- 
ance of  the  Arsenal,  was  unwilling,  by  a  strict  and  rigid  rule 
of  construction,  to  injure  or  embarrass  military  operations  in 
any  manner,  and  therefore  determined  to  examine  and  audit 
the  claims.^ 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  impracticable 
for  the  whole  Committee  to  give  that  personal  attention  to  the 
transactions  of  the  Arsenal,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the 
accounts,  required  by  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved. 
The  Governor,  Quartermaster  General  and  Adjutant  General, 
were  each  requested  by  the  Committee  to  give  their  personal 
attention  to  the  business,  so  that  the  correctness  of  the  claims 
might  be  officially  certified  (Colonel  Sturm  not  being  an  of- 
ficer of  the  U.  S.),  but  neither  of  these  gentlemen  could  do  so 
from  the  pressing  nature  of  their  public  duties  in  their  respec- 
tive departments.  The  Committee,  therefore,  determined  to 
appoint  on  its  own  behalf,  one  of  its  members  to  supervise  the 

*  Actually  the  majority  (Democratic)  members  of  this  legislative  committee 
failed  to  attend  the  committee  meetings ;  hence  the  minority  report.  The  min- 
ority in  presenting  their  report  stated:  "We  do  not  suppose  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion would  have  existed  between  the  majority  and  ourselves  in  reference  to  any 
matter  disclosed  in  our  investigations.  Indeed,  there  was  no  conflict  in  the 
testimony  to  reconcile,  nor  was  there  any  statement  made  that  could  furnish 
room  for  differences  of  opinion."  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2, 
no.  15:527. 

®  "Claims  for  the  Expenses  of  Operating  the  Indiana  Arsenal,"  in  "Reports 
of  the  Military  Auditing  Committees  for  the  Years  1861,  1862,  1863  &  1864," 
in   Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  4:34-36. 
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current  transactions  of  the  concern.  This  duty  devolved  upon 
the  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Buskirk,  who  was  required  to  give  his 
personal  and  undivided  attention  to  the  business,  and  to  certi- 
fy, from  his  own  knowledge,  to  the  correctness  of  all  claims 
presented  for  the  action  of  the  Committee.  This  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  assent  of  the  Governor,  and  Mr. 
BusKiRK  discharged  the  duties  of  his  position  with  zeal  and 
faithfulness  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Committee. 

Close   of  the  Arsenal — Profits 

The  manufacture  of  ammunition  was  continued  with  entire 
success  until  the  18th  of  April,  1864,  when  the  necessity  which 
caused  the  establishment  of  the  Arsenal,  nearly  three  years 
before,  having  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  exist,  the  concern 
was  closed,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Upon  final  settlement  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  entire  trans- 
actions of  the  Arsenal  amounted  to  $788,838.45,  and  that  the 
State  had  realized  a  clear  profit  of  $77,457.32,  of  which  $71,- 
380.01  was  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in  tools  retained  and 
ammunition  on  hand  for  the  use  of  State  troops.  "It  was  no 
part  of  the  original  plan  that  profits  should  result  to  the  State 
from  its  operations,  and  they  sprang  solely  from  the  economi- 
cal and  skillful  management,  for  which  Colonel  Sturm  is  en- 
titled to  the  chief  credit. "^*^  The  Military  Auditing  Com- 
mittee had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  had  been  conducted,  and  in  a  report  to  the 
Governor,  dated  September  15,  1863,  said: 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  ability, 
integrity  and  economy  with  which  Colonel  Sturm  has  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  Arsenal.  His  position  has  been  a  most  difficult  and  respon- 
sible one,  requiring  constant  and  unremitting  labor  and  great  skill  and 

^"Governor  Morton's  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  January  6,  1865,  in 
Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  116:321,  and  Indiana  House  Journal,  1865, 
p.  26.  For  a  general  financial  statement  on  the  arsenal,  see  "Reports  of  the 
Military  Auditing  Committees  for  the  Years  1861,  1862,  1863  &  1864,"  in  Indiana 
Documentary  Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  4:48-50. 
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perseverance.  Fortunately  for  the  State,  he  has  shown  himself  equal  to 
every  duty  that  has  devolved  upon  him,  and  w^e  congratulate  you  upon 
the  great  success  which  has  attended  his  and  your  efforts,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  which  has  resulted  to  the  State 
from  the  operations  of  the  Arsenal,  as  for  the  service  it  has  been  to  the 
Government.  In  our  judgment,  the  public  service  requires  that  the 
Arsenal  should  be  continued. ^^ 

Again,  in  the  final  report  of  the  committee,  its  previous 
good  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  was  confirmed  by  the 
following: 

The  committee  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  nothing  has  occurred, 
since  our  report  made  to  your  Excellency,  on  the  15th  September,  1863, 
to  weaken  the  confidence  that  we  then  felt  and  expressed  in  the  ability, 
integrity  and  economy  displayed  by  Colonel  H.  Sturm  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Arsenal. ^^ 

Colonel  Sturm  was  afterwards  commissioned  as  Colonel  in 
the  Indiana  Legion,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, with  orders  to  collect  in  the  State  arms.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1866,  he  retired  from  service,  and  was  compli- 
mented by  Governor  Morton  with  an  honorary  commission  in 
the  Indiana  Legion,  conferring  upon  him  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General. 

INDIANAPOLIS     (u.    S.)     ARSENAL 

The  success  which  attended  the  establishment  of  the  tempo- 
rary arsenal  by  the  State  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  great  benefits 
derived  from  it  by  the  Government,  led  to  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing at  several  important  points  in  the  West  permanent  ar- 
senals by  the  United  States.  Governor  Morton^  early  in 
1862,  by  personal  interviews  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
with  ouf  delegation  in  Congress,  urged  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  the  proposed  enterprise,  and  insisted  that,  in  case 
the  arsenals  should  be  authorized  to  be  built,  one  of  them 
should  be  located  at  Indianapolis.   He  was  ably  and  effectively 

""Reports  of  the  Military  Auditing  Committees,"  in  Indiana  Documentary 
Journal,  1864,  vol.  2,  no.  +:41. 
"^Ibid.,  47. 
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assisted  in  this  preliminary  movement  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  then  agent  for  the  State  to  purchase  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  The  effort  was  successful  and  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  an  act^^  (approved  July  11,  1862)  which  provided 
for  the  erection  of  National  arsenals  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  and  on  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  "for  the  de- 
posit and  repair  of  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war,"^^  and 
appropriated  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  said 
arsenals. 

The  United  States  soon  after  purchased  a  beautiful  tract 
of  timbered  land,  embracing  seventy-five  acres,  adjoining  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  for  which  the  price  of  $35,500  was  paid. 
At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was  passed 
ceding  to  the  General  Government  jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
above  mentioned,  and  their  appurtenances,  for  the  purposes  of 
a  National  Arsenal,  exempting  the  same  from  taxation,  and 
reserving  the  right  only  to  serve  process  thereon.^^ 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  Arsenal  in  1863,  under  the  di- 
rection of  T.  J.  Treadwell,  Captain  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A., 
and  was  successfully  prosecuted  by  him  until  February,  1864, 
when  he  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Brevet  Major  James 
M.  Whittemore^  Captain  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  were  erected  mainly  under  Major  Whitte- 
MORe's  supervision,  who  displayed  great  energy,  ability  and 
zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties,  and  who  con- 
tinued in  command  until  September  1866,  when  he  was  re- 
lieved at  his  own  request  by  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H. 


"The  act  is  given  in  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  76:271.  See  also 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  12:537. 

"Robert  Dale  Owen  wrote  to  Governor  Morton:  "Mr.  Watson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  informed  me  that  this  act  was  construed  to  include  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition  (but  of  course  not  of  arms),  as  essential  to  an  arsenal; 
so  that  it  need  not  be  merely  a  depot  for  arms  and  ammunition  in  time  of 
war."    [Terrell] 

^^  Laivs  of  Indiana,  1863,  pp.  169-70.  Arsenal  Technical  Schools  are  now 
located  on  the  site. 
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Harris,  Captain  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  the  present  accom- 
plished and  faithful  commanding  officer. 

Although  not  yet  fully  completed,  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings present  a  most  beautiful  and  substantial  appearance.  The 
following  dimensions  of  the  buildings  were  kindly  furnished 
by  Colonel  Harris: 

Main  Store  House,  for  the  storage  of  arms,  etc. — three 
stories  high,  183  feet  long,  63  feet  wide. 

Artillery  Store  House,  for  the  storage  of  artillery,  etc. — 
two  stories,  201  feet  long,  52  feet  wide. 

Magazine,  for  the  storage  of  powder  and  fixed  ammunition 
— one  story,  50  feet  long,  34  feet  wide. 

Office — one  story,  43  feet  long,  22  feet  wide. 

Commanding  Officer's  Quarters — two  and  a  half  stories,  79 
feet  long,  40  feet  wide. 

The  grounds  have  been  handsomely  graded  and  laid  off  with 
roadways  and  walks,  and  the  thrifty  young  forest  trees  have 
been  allowed  to  stand.  The  buildings  are  all  of  pressed  brick 
and  cut  Vernon  limestone,  and  constructed  in  the  most  elegant 
and  substantial  manner.  The  whole  cost,  when  fully  com- 
pleted, will  not  be  less  than  half  a  million  of  dollars. 


PURCHASE  OF  ARMS  AND  WAR  MATERIAL  FOR 

THE  STATE 


WANT  OF  ARMS  AT  THE  OUTBREAKING  OF  THE  WAR 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  military  resources  of  the 
State  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  is  described  in  another 
portion  of  this  report.^  It  remains  to  set  forth  here,  more 
particularly,  the  efforts  to  supply  the  want  of  arms,  which  was 
first  and  most  severely  felt.  When  the  Legislature  of  1861  met 
in  regular  session  on  the  10th  of  January,  the  apprehensions 
created  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  South  were  too  in- 
definite to  impel  the  necessary  action  to  prepare  the  State  for 
hostilities,  but,  as  the  purpose  of  the  seceding  States  changed 
or  developed  from  simple  separation  to  aggression,  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  such  a  contingency  became  apparent.  The  first 
steps  were  naturally  directed  to  ascertaining  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  arms  in  the  State,  and  the  number  due  from 
the  General  Government  under  the  law  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  arms  to  the  States.  Of  those  in  possession  of  the  State, 
the  greater  portion  had  been  distributed  to  various  military  or- 
ganizations, and  their  condition  was  unknown;  while  a  small 
number  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Quarter- 
master. To  ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  those  dis- 
tributed to  military  companies,  Governor  Morton  on  the 
28th  of  January  addressed  a  circular  to  the  various  County 
Auditors,  instructing  them  to  report  to  him,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
formation could  be  obtained,  "the  number,  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  all  arms  in  their  respective  counties,  belonging  to  the 
State,  not  in  the  hands  of  military  companies  meeting  regu- 


^  See  above,  3-4. 
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larly  for  drill;  where  located,  and  under  whose  control;  and  to 
furnish  copies  of  all  bonds  given  for  the  safekeeping  and  re- 
turn of  arms,  together  with  an  accurate  account  of  the  sureties 
thereon,  whether  living,  and  if  so,  where  residing  and  whether 
solvent."  He  also  directed  Mr.  E.  A  Davis,  of  Indianapolis, 
to  investigate  the  records  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  and 
to  report  the  number  and  condition  of  the  military  companies 
in  the  State,  the  quantity  of  arms  distributed,  their  probable 
value,  and  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  indemnity  for  those  lost 
or  destroyed. 

Little  or  no  information  was  obtained  from  the  County 
Auditors.  Mr.  Davis  reported  that  there  had  been  distributed 
by  the  State,  altogether,  as  appeared  from  the  State  Quarter- 
master's showing  about  $200,000  worth  of  arms,  of  which  he 
estimated  $150,000  worth  was  accessible  and  serviceable.  Of 
this  quantity,  $15,000  worth,  numbering  600  (estimating  them 
at  $25  each),  were  in  the  hands  of  fifteen  companies  averag- 
ing forty  members  each,  maintaining  at  least  a  nominal  organi- 
zation. The  remainder,  5,400  guns  worth  $135,000,  were 
unaccounted  for  further  than  they  had  been  sent  out  and 
never  heard  of  again.  If  the  estimated  quantity  remaining  of 
the  whole  number  distributed  could  be  obtained,  the  State 
would  have  about  6,000  arms  of  different  qualities,  exclusive 
of  those  in  the  hands  of  the  Quartermaster.  The  utter  care- 
lessness with  which  they  had  been  distributed  is  shown  by  a 
few  statements  of  Mr.  Davis'  report.  Fifty-one  counties,  a 
little  over  half  of  the  State,  had  obtained  all  the  arms,  the 
remaining  counties  getting  none.  The  State  had  eight  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  Vanderburgh  county  had  one  fourth  of  these. 
The  law  required  distributions  to  be  made  upon  the  requisi- 
tions of  County  Boards,  but  very  many,  if  not  most,  were 
made  without  any  such  requisition,  and  usually  upon  the  verbal 
order  of  the  Governor.  On  the  14th  of  January,  the  day  act- 
ing Governor  Hammond  retired  from  office,  he  ordered  from 
the  United  States  Ordnance  Office  at  Washington,  without 
any  requisition,  104  muskets,  over  one-sixth  of  the  entire  quota 
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of  the  State  for  that  year,  for  Vanderburgh  county.  Where 
the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  preservation  and  return  of 
arms  had  been  complied  with,  the  securities  were  ample,  but 
the  law  had  been  little  regarded,  and  the  arms  that  had  been 
lost  were  unlikely  to  be  replaced.  Mr.  Davis'  estimate  of  the 
probable  number  remaining,  7,000,  was  liberal,  but  if  it  could 
have  been  fully  realized  the  result  would  not  have  been  very 
encouraging,  if  the  proportion  fit  for  service  should  have 
proved  no  larger  than  that  of  the  arms  which  had  never  been 
distributed. 

About  the  time  he  reported  the  probable  condition  of  those 
scattered  through  the  State,  the  Quartermaster  turned  over 
for  inspection  by  Captains  Ephraim  Hartwell  and  A.  J. 
Harrison,  of  Indianapolis,  those  still  in  his  hands,  and  they 
reported  505  muskets  worthless  and  incapable  of  being  re- 
paired; 54  flintlock  Yager  rifles  which  could  be  altered  at 
$2.00  each  to  percussion  locks;  40  serviceable  muskets  in  the 
hands  of  military  companies  in  Indianapolis,  which  could  be 
returned  at  once;  80  muskets  with  accoutrements  in  store;  13 
artillery  musketoons;  75  holster  pistols;  26  Sharpe's  rifles; 
20  Colt's  navy  pistols;  2  boxes  of  cavalry  sabres;  1  box  pow- 
der flasks;  3  boxes  of  accoutrements.  This  was  the  condition 
of  the  State's  arms  on  the  1st  of  February.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  might  be  due  the  State,  Governor  Morton,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  wrote  to  the  War  Department,  inquiring 
"what  quantity  and  kind  of  arms  Indiana  is  entitled  to  from 
the  General  Government.  Whether  there  are  not  arrearages 
for  past  years;  upon  what  principle  or  ratio  arms  are  distribut- 
ed, whether  upon  Congressional  representation,  or  the  enroll- 
ment of  militia,  or  both;  what  form  of  application  should  be 
made,  and  how  soon  the  arms  due  can  be  forwarded."  The 
reply  stated  that  arms  were  distributed  upon  the  ratio  of  Con- 
gressional representation,  and  that  no  arrearages  were  due  to 
the  State.  The  quota  for  1861,  was  592  2-13  muskets,  which 
could  be  drawn  in  any  kind  of  arms  desired,  at  the  rate  of  one 
six-pounder  cannon  for  31    1-13  muskets,  and  ten  long  range 
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rifles,  with  sword  bayonets,  for  13  5-13  muskets.  He  directed 
the  remainder  of  our  quota,  487  11-13  muskets  (after  deduct- 
ing the  104  1-13  guns  drawn  by  Governor  Hammond  for 
Vanderburgh  county  the  day  he  left  office),  to  be  forwarded  in 
one  six-pounder  cannon,  and  the  balance  in  long  range  rifles 
with  sword  bayonets. 

As  soon  as  these  facts  had  been  ascertained,  he  communi- 
cated them  to  the  Legislature,  in  February,  with  a  statement 
of  the  ineflSciency  of  the  militia  laws;  and  on  the  5th  of  March 
following,  a  bill  was  passed  and  approved,  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  collect  all  the  arms  belonging  to  the  State,  not 
held  by  companies  effectively  organized,  and  to  distribute  them 
in  his  discretion  to  regularly  organized  volunteer  companies 
in  different  portions  of  the  State.-  A  circular  containing  the 
act  was  at  once  sent  by  the  Governor  to  the  various  counties, 
and  agents  dispatched  to  execute  its  requirements.  Mr.  Am- 
brose Ballweg,  an  experienced  gunsmith,  of  Indianapolis, 
was  appointed  [Deputy]  Quartermaster  General  to  receive 
and  repair  the  arms  that  might  be  returned.  But  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  result  of  the  effort  to  collect  the  arms 
would  be  trifling;  and,  about  the  middle  of  March,  the  Gover- 
nor went  to  Washington  to  obtain  arms  from  the  General 
Government,  in  addition  to  the  meager  remnant  of  the  year's 
quota.  His  foresight  anticipated  the  perils  which  a  state  of 
hostilities  would  create  for  the  Northwest.  The  adhesion  of 
Kentucky  to  the  Union  was  by  no  means  certain.  If  she  se- 
ceded, Indiana  would  rest  directly  upon  the  rebel  Confederacy, 
and  must  be  prepared  for  defense.  If  she  did  not  secede,  her 
territory  was  certainly  to  be  made  the  scene  of  constant  con- 
flicts, and  probably  the  starting  point  of  invasions,  encouraged 
and  protected  by  the  strong  and  almost  dominant  rebel  feeling 
among  her  people.  Protection  against  these  dangers  necessi- 
tated a  better  supply  of  arms  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
reports  of  the  collecting  agents.   He  was  promised  5,000  mus- 

^See  La<ws  of  Indiana,  1861,  pp.  129-30. 
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kets,  but  before  any  steps  were  taken  to  fulfill  the  promise, 
the  war  broke  out,  and  then  the  necessity  of  State  defense  was 
enlarged  to  the  necessity  of  both  State  and  National  defense, 
and  the  5,000  arms,  with  what  could  be  collected,  would  be 
a  very  inadequate  provision.  The  result  of  the  collections  un- 
der the  act  of  the  5th  of  March,  was  3,436  small  arms  of 
sixteen  different  kinds,  but  of  uniform  inferiority.  They  were 
fit  for  nothing,  and  were  never  used  for  anything  but  guard 
duty  or  drill  instruction.  Some  1,700  accoutrements  of  but 
little  better  character  than  the  arms,  eight  pieces  of  old  ar- 
tillery, of  doubtful  value,  were  also  collected.  It  was  evident 
that  some  other  resource  than  the  overstrained  ability  of  the 
General  Government,  the  wretched  lot  of  arms  on  hand,  and 
the  meager  supply  provided,  must  be  looked  to.  That  resource 
could  be  only  the  treasury  or  credit  of  the  State.  This  necessi- 
ty, combining  with  the  many  others  of  the  emergency,  im- 
pelled the  Governor  to  issue  on  the  19th  of  April,  a  call  for 
the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  (the  regular  session  of 
which  had  terminated  but  little  more  than  a  month  before)  in 
extraordinary  session  on  the  24th. 

On  the  day  the  Legislature  met,  the  Governor  received  no- 
tice that  but  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  five  thousand 
arms  promised  could  be  furnished.  He  replied  at  once  that 
this  number  "would  not  arm  even  the  troops  we  have  as- 
sembled here  in  camp,  under  the  requisition  of  the  President, 
and  the  State  must  be  left  without  arms."  A  few  days  previ- 
ously he  had  been  informed  by  General  Wool  that  no  accou- 
trements could  be  furnished.  This  left  the  State  with  very  little 
help  in  arms  from  the  General  Government,  and  none  at  all  in 
equipments,  without  which  they  could  not  be  used.  The  Gov- 
ernor, in  the  same  dispatch  (of  the  24th)  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  deficiency  of  arms,  says,  of  the  entire  failure  of 
accoutrements,  that  he  had  "given  orders  to  have  them  made, 
but  it  would  take  time."  He  asked  if  there  were  no  arsenals 
East  or  West  from  which  arms  might  be  forwarded,  and 
urged  that  a  requisition  he  had  previously  made  for  twenty- 
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four  heavy  guns  to  protect  the  Ohio  river  border,  be  increased 
to  fifty,  as  "our  river  towns  are  full  of  alarm,  and  constantly 
sending  deputations  calling  for  cannon  and  small  arms."  The 
cannon,  he  was  informed,  were  in  the  Pittsburgh  Arsenal.  This 
condition  of  things  will  explain  the  urgent  need  of  the  action 
recommended  in  his  message  delivered  the  next  day  (25th) 
that  "one  million  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  the  organization  of  the 
militia."^  On  the  28th,  three  days  after  his  message,  he  pre- 
sented the  condition  of  the  State,  as  to  its  means  of  offense  or 
defense,  fully  and  forcibly  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
He  said: 

Fifteen  hundred  rifle  muskets  have  been  received  from  the  Alleghany 
Arsenal,  and  two  thousand  more  are  expected  this  week,  and  we  have 
been  informed  that  no  more  can  be  obtained  from  that  quarter.  A  dis- 
patch was  received  on  the  25th,  from  General  John  E.  Wool,  stating 
that  five  thousand  muskets  and  two  hundred  thousand  cartridges  would 
be  shipped  from  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  to  this  State,  but  no  time  was 
fixed  for  their  shipment,  and  I  have  received  no  further  information  on 
the  subject.  As  you  will  perceive,  the  arms  received  and  those  expected 
this  week  will  fall  nearly  one  thousand  short  of  arming  six  regiments, 
and  I  regret  to  learn  from  the  Quartermaster  that  those  received  are 
of  an  inferior  character,  being  old  muskets  rifled  out,  and  in  very  many 
instances  the  bayonets  have  to  be  driven  on  with  a  hammer,  and  many 
others  are  so  loose  that  they  can  be  shaken  off.  No  accoutrements  have 
been  received,  and  I  have  no  definite  information  when  they  will  be. 
Orders  have  been  issued  for  their  manufacture,  but  our  mechanics  are 
not  prepared  for  it,  and  their  work  proceeds  slowly.  I  regret  to  add 
that  great  dissatisfaction  prevails  among  the  troops  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  arms  furnished  and  the  delay  and  uncertainty  in  the  re- 
ception of  stores  and  ammunition.  ...  It  is  now  nine  days  since  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  hear  from  the  Department,  and  from  lack  of  informa- 
tion I  am  unable  to  take  such  steps  for  furnishing  accoutrements,  equip- 
age, and  supplies  as  I  otherwise  should.  ...  I  beg  leave  again,  most 
earnestly,  to  call  your  immediate  attention  to  the  subject  of  furnishing 
our  State  with  arms.  The  number  on  hand  belonging  to  the  State, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  will  not  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  we  have  only  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  of  small  calibre.    The  coun- 

'  See  message  in  Indiana  House  Journal,  sp.  sess.,  1861,  p.  24. 
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try  along  the  Ohio  river,  bordering  Kentucky,  is  in  a  state  of  intense 
alarm.  The  people  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  Kentucky  will  speedily 
attempt  to  go  out  of  the  Union.  They  are  in  daily  fear  that  marauding 
parties  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  will  plunder  and  burn  their 
towns.  The  demands  upon  me  for  arms  for  their  defense  are  constant, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  reply  that  I  have  them  not,  and  know  not  when 
or  where  I  can  get  them.  A  bill  will  pass  our  Legislature,  probably  on 
Monday,  appropriating  a  half  million  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
arms,  but  I  am  informed  that  engagements  of  Eastern  manufacturers 
are  such  that  they  can  not  be  procured,  perhaps,  for  months.  This  State 
is  one  of  the  most  exposed,  by  its  geographical  position,  to  the  imme- 
diate evils  of  civil  war,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  should  be  preferred,  in 
the  distribution  of  arms,  over  those  geographically  distant  from  the  scene 
of  probable  conflict.  If,  in  your  opinion,  these  considerations  are  en- 
titled to  weight,  I  trust  that  at  least  twenty  thousand  stands  of  arms 
will  be  promptly  shipped  to  this  State,  with  a  large  supply  of  artillery, 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  our  river  towns  from  being 
bombarded  and  burnt  by  batteries  erected  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Indiana  is  loyal  to  the  core,  and  will  expend  her  blood  and  treasure 
without  limit  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  it  is  due 
to  her  loyalty  that  she  be  provided  by  the  General  Government  to  the 
extent  of  its  capacity. 

PURCHASE   OF   ARMS   BY   THE   STATE 

On  the  first  day  of  May  the  Legislature  passed,  and  the 
Governor  approved,  "an  act  to  provide  for  the  defenses  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  to  procure  first-class  arms,  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  Infantry  equipments  and  munitions  of  war,  making  the 
necessary  appropriations  therefor,  and  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernor to  borrow  money. "^  This  act  directed  the  Governor 
"to  procure  Immediately  a  supply  of  first-class  arms  sufficient 
for  twenty  thousand  men.  Including  such  as  are  now  on  hand 
and  fit  for  service,  and  such  as  may  be  procured  from  the 
Government,"  and  to  dispatch  agents  immediately  to  procure 
them.  It  also  appropriated  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose,  and  authorized  the  Governor  to  borrow  money. 
If  necessary,  and  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State  for  Its  payment. 

*  Terrell,  Report,  1,  Appendix,  Doc.  41:245;  Laws  of  Indiana,  sp.  sess.  1861, 
p.  13. 
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Anticipating  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  anxious  to  be  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  market,  in  which  the  sudden  and  enor- 
mous demand  was  rapidly  advancing  the  price  of  arms,  the 
Governor,  on  the  27th  of  April,  authorized  Calvin 
Fletcher,   Sr.,   of  Indianapolis, 

to  proceed  to  the  manufactories  of  arms  in  the  Eastern  States,  to  any 
place  where  they  may  have  arms  to  sell,  and  make  careful  examination 
as  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  arms  that  can  be  purchased,  the  prices 
for  cash,  and  the  prices  on  a  credit  of  a  few  months;  if  they  can  not  be 
had  now,  how  soon  can  they  be  manufactured  and  ready  for  delivery. 
Procure  all  the  information  in  your  power,  even  in  regard  to  secondhand 
serviceable  arms,  or  arms  not  of  the  latest  improvement,  and  communi- 
cate with  me  from  time  to  time  by  telegraph.  Before  making  any  con- 
tract, advise  with  me  as  to  the  character  of  it,  kind  of  arms  that  can  be 
procured,  etc.  I  wish  you  to  make  particular  inquiries  about  artillery — 
guns,  carriages,  caissons,  equipments  and  harness  for  "flying"  artillery; 
also  in  regard  to  rifled  cannon.  Should  you  have  any  information  making 
it  probable  that  arms  can  be  procured  in  Canada,  you  will  proceed  there 
and  prosecute  your  inquiries.^ 

Accompanying  this  authority  was  a  memorandum  of  the 
most  serviceable  classes  of  arms  for  the  different  branches  of 
the  service,  made  by  Major  (now  General)  Thomas  J.  Wood, 
then  United  States  mustering  officer  at  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  mission  accomplished  little  towards  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  the  State,  though,  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy and  care,  he  prosecuted  it  in  all  directions  that  promised 
a  favorable  result.  Some  small  quantities  of  arms  were  pro- 
cured, but  the  aggregate  was  too  slight  to  make  any  special 
record  of  it  necessary.  Subsequently,  his  son.  Prof.  Miles  J. 
Fletcher,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  dis- 
patched upon  a  similar  errand,  with  a  similar  result;  and  sev- 
eral other  agents,  directly  or  indirectly  in  connection  with 
other  objects,  made  like  ineffectual  efforts  to  increase  the 
State's  armament.  While  these  were  in  progress  the  Governor 
did  not  fail  to  press  our  necessities  upon  the  Government.    On 

^  See  references  to  this  mission  in  Calvin  Fletcher's  Diary,  Indiana  Histori- 
cal Society  Library,  April  27-May  8,  May  26,  29,  1861. 
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the  9th  of  May  he  wrote  to  General  McClellan,  then  in 
command  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Army,  that  the  con- 
dition of  Kentucky  was  alarming,  particularly  to  our  river 
towns,  and  that  the  "people  were  defenseless  for  want  of 
arms."  "Louisville,"  he  said,  "should  be  commanded  by  bat- 
teries upon  our  side  of  the  river  that  she  might  be  held,  in 
some  way,  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  Kentucky 
rebels  and  the  security  of  our  border."  This  object  was  to 
some  extent  effected  by  a  detail  of  two  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
nance for  New  Albany,  but  to  complete  it  a  like  battery  should 
be  placed  at  Jeffersonville.  This  would  not  only  keep  Louis- 
ville quiet,  but  prevent  the  shipment  of  heavy  ordnance  to 
pass  over  the  Louisville  railroad  up  the  river.  But  Madison, 
which  was  particularly  exposed,  should  have  a  battery  of  two 
heavy  guns  to  dislodge  any  assailing  battery  upon  the  hills  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Evansville  and  Lawrenceburg 
were  in  a  similar  exposed  condition.  "Ten  heavy  pieces  (10- 
inch  Columbiads)  would,  we  think,  make  us  secure.  Now  is 
the  time  to  put  them  in  place  when  it  may  probably  be  peace- 
ably done."  The  futility  of  these  applications  confirmed  what 
could  hardly  be  doubted  before,  that  the  State  must  depend 
upon  her  own  exertions,  for  the  time  at  least,  for  the  means  not 
only  of  assisting  the  General  Government,  but  of  defending 
herself. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  Governor  having  resolved  to  do 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  proper  preparation  of  the  State 
for  war,  without  relying  upon  the  uncertain  and  insufficient 
provision  of  the  General  Government,  and  trusting  that  the 
outlay  would  be  reimbursed,  appointed  Hon.  Robert  Dale 
Owen  (formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  the  State,  and  more  recently  Minister  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  whose  abilities,  varied  experience,  and  vast  infor- 
mation, no  less  than  his  well-tried  integrity,  pointed  him  out 
as  eminently  qualified  for  the  duty),  Agent  of  the  State,  to 
procure  arms,  equipments  and  munitions  of  war,  under  the  act 
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of  May  1.    The  following  is  the  authority  given  him  by  the 
Governor's  commission : 

The  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen  is  hereby  appointed  Agent  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  to  visit  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  in  order  to 
purchase  arms  for  the  use  of  said  State.  He  is  to  exercise  his  best  dili- 
gence to  purchase  arms  on  the  best  terms,  for  military  purposes.  He  is 
to  select  the  best  quality  of  approved  modern  arms,  rifles  or  rifled 
muskets,  with  bayonets,  and  carbines.  His  purchases  are  not  to  extend 
beyond  six  thousand  rifles  and  rifled  muskets,  and  one  thousand  carbines. 
These  arms  are  to  be  forwarded  to  this  city  (Indianapolis)  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  the  arms  purchased  in  Europe  are  to  be  paid  by  drafts 
upon  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the  office  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co., 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  No  arms  to  be  bought  until  after  full  in- 
spection and  trial  as  to  their  fitness  for  service.  Mr.  Owen  is  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  execution  of  his  mission  with  all  diligence.  Original  bills 
and  invoices  signed  by  the  parties  from  whom  purchases  are  made  shall 
be  preserved  and  filed  with  the  Governor  for  his  inspection  and  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Owen's  Purchases — The  day  that  Mr.  Owen  received 
his  commission  he  started  for  New  York  to  execute  the  duties 
it  imposed.  From  that  day  till  he  closed  his  labors,  February 
6,  1863,  all  the  State's  purchases  of  arms  were  made  through 
him,  the  original  limit  of  six  thousand  rifles  and  one  thousand 
carbines  being  extended  from  time  to  time,  by  further  orders 
from  the  Governor.  His  final  report^  shows  that  he  bought 
altogether : 

Of  English  Enfield  Rifles  of  the  best  quality 30,000 

Of  Carbines  2,731 

Of  Revolvers  751 

Of  Cavalry  Sabres 797 

In  addition  to  these  purchases  made  by  the  authority  of 
the  State,  Mr.  Owen  also  purchased  for  the  United  States, 

"  See  Report  of  Robert  Dale  Oiven,  Agent  to  Purchase  Arms,  &C.,  .  .  .  to 
His  Excellency,  0.  P.  Morton,  September  4,  1862  .  .  .  (Indianapolis,  1863), 
21  pp.  The  revision  of  this  report,  dated  February  6,  1863,  referred  to  above, 
was  never  printed.  It  is  in  the  Governor's  file,  Archives  Division,  Indiana 
State  Library. 
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the  State  advancing  the  money,  ten  thousand  Enfield  rifles, 
which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Indiana  soldiers  during  the 
movement  of  General  Kirby  Smith  through  Kentucky  to  the 
Ohio  river.  Adding  this  we  have  a  total  of  rifles  purchased  by 
him  of  forty  thousand.  The  outlay  for  these  was,  in  part, 
made  directly  by  the  General  Government,  and,  in  part,  by 
the  State,  ultimately  reimbursed  by  the  General  Government. 
The  total  of  all  Mr.  Owen's  purchases  was  $752,694.75, 
of  which  the  General  Government  furnished  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $611,240.48,  and  the  State  $141,454.27.  The 
prompt  assumption  of  the  State's  liability  by  the  General 
Government  was  due  mainly  to  the  superior  character  and  com- 
parative cheapness  of  the  arms  bought  by  Mr.  Owen.  The 
first  lot  of  twenty  thousand  Enfields  was  bought  at  an  average 
price  of  $19.59  each;  and  the  second,  of  ten  thousand  En- 
fields,  at  an  average  of  $17.85.  Mr.  Owen  says,  in  his  report, 
that  the  price  of  the  first  lot  "was  very  considerably  lower  than 
the  average  price  paid  by  the  Government  for  first  class  En- 
fields  during  the  period  of  my  purchases.  The  later  contracts 
for  sixteen  thousand  guns  could,  some  time  after  they  were 
made,  undoubtedly  have  been  sold  at  an  advance  of  not  less 
that  $40,000  or  $50,000."  Of  the  second  lot  of  ten  thousand, 
he  says:  "The  difference  between  the  price  paid  by  me  for 
these  guns,  certified  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  paid  by 
the  Government  for  ordinary  Enfields  at  the  time  of  transfer, 
was  $23,388.00."  The  total  difference  between  the  prices  of 
his  purchases  and  those  prevailing  when  the  arms  were  de- 
livered, was  about  seventy  thousand  dollars.  That  amount  was 
saved  to  the  General  Government  (as  it  ultimately  paid  for  all 
Mr.  Owen's  purchases)  by  his  judicious  action  as  Agent  of 
Indiana.  The  advantage  to  the  State  of  the  assumption  of 
her  purchases  was  very  great.  Mr.  Owen  states  it  thus:  "In 
this  way  Indiana  was  enabled,  without  throwing  her  bonds  into 
market,  or  incurring  losses  by  advances  made,  except  for  a  few 
of  the  first  rifles  she  bought,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  troops  arms  of  a  quality  very  superior 
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to  the  average  of  those  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  States." 
The  Investigating  Committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  at 
the  Special  Session  of  1865,  reported  that  "in  their  opinion 
Mr.  Owen  exhibited  much  foresight  in  making  the  various 
purchases  at  the  time  he  did.  His  duties  were  discharged  with 
commendable  fidelity  and  energy,  and  certainly  the  trust  could 
not  have  been  confided  to  an  abler  or  more  faithful  agent." 

Besides  the  arms,  Mr.  Owen  purchased  at  various  times 
large  quantities  of  blankets,  clothing  and  equipments  which 
the  General  Government  could  not  supply  in  time  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  troops,  but  for  which  the  State  was  reimbursed. 
These  purchases  are  stated  in  his  report  of  February  6,  1863, 
as  follows: 

Cavalry  Equipments  $     3,905.44 

Army  Blankets  50,406.93 

Infantry  Great  Coats  84,829.13 

Total  $139,141.50 

Add  purchases  of  Arms  752,694.75 

Total  of  Mr.  Owen's  purchases  $891,836.25 

Mr.  Owen's  charge  for  services  and  expenses  in  attending 
to  this  business  for  a  year  and  eight  months  was  $3,452,  or  a 
little  more  than  one  third  of  one  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  his 
purchases.  Any  responsible  New  York  house  would  have 
charged  for  the  same  service  a  commission  of  at  least  one  and 
a  quarter  per  cent,  or  $11,140.95.  Mr.  Owen  thus  saved  to 
the  State  and  General  Government  $7,678.95. 

Reimbursements. — I  have  said  that  the  State's  purchases  of 
arms  through  Mr.  Owen  were  all  reimbursed  by  the  General 
Government,  but  a  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  to  give 
the  exact  result  of  one  of  the  purchases.  Governor  Morton, 
in  his  message  of  January  9th,  1863,  says  that  during  the  ad- 
vance of  the  rebels  under  General  KiRBY  Smith,  to  the  Ohio 
river,  in  August  and  September,  1862,  he  "believed  it  his  duty 
to  purchase    10,000   superior   arms   for   the   use   of   Indiana 
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troops."  The  General  Government  authorized  the  purchase, 
but  the  State  had  to  supply  the  money  and  await  repayment. 
To  obtain  the  money  the  Governor  applied  to  the  Ocean  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  President  of  which,  Mr.  D.  R.  Martin, 
advanced  it  "without  requiring  any  security,  and  upon  the 
credit  of  the  State."  The  amount  was  $237,269.30.  "There 
was  some  delay,"  says  the  Governor,  "in  getting  the  warrant 
through  the  Departments  at  Washington,"  and  the  interest 
for  that  time  "the  officers  of  the  Treasury  alleged  they  had  no 
authority  to  pay."    It  was  consequently  paid  by  the  State. 

Other  Purchases. — During  the  "HiNES  Raid"  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1863,  Governor  Morton,  then  in  New  York,  tele- 
graphed to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  1,000  cavalry  equipments 
and  1,000  carbines  for  State  troops.  They  were  promised  but 
not  furnished.  When  the  "Morgan  Raid"  occurred  in  July  fol- 
lowing, it  was  necessary  to  have  mounted  State  troops  to  make 
any  sort  of  effective  pursuit  of  the  flying  guerrilla,  and  the 
Governor,  finding  that  Messrs.  KiTTREDGE  &  Co.,  of  Cincin- 
nati, had  some  760  Wesson's  breech-loading  rifles,  bought 
them  at  the  same  price  the  General  Government  paid  for 
them.  The  whole  amount  was  $18,811.40.  These  arms  are 
still  retained  by  the  State. 

Besides  this  purchase  the  following  were  made  by  the  State 
authorities : 

Stedman  &  Co.,  Aurora, 

Six  iron  cannon,  one  carriage $      904.07 

Damson  &  Marsh,  Jeffersonville, 

Twelve  gun  carriages,  $250  each 3,000.00 

County  of  Fayette, 

One  brass  cannon  and  fixtures  634.50 

Set  of  harness  for  same  100.00 

R.  J.  Hart  &  Brother, 

Pistols,  moulds  and  wrenches  1,449.50 

W.  E.  Featherston, 

Fifty-four  navy  revolvers,  $20.70  each  1,117.80 
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Hall  Ayres  &  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Two  caissons,  $320  each  640.00 

Five  battery  wagons,  $700  each  3,500.00 

Five  traveling  forges,  $445  each 2,225.00 

Sixteen  sets  six  horse  artillery  harness  3,780.00 

$17,350.80 
Add  KiTTREDGE  rifles  18,811.40 

Total  purchase  of  arms,  besides  Owen^s  $36,162.20 


SUPPLYING  THE  TROOPS 

QUARTERMASTER    GENERAL's    OFFICE 

General   Morris 

The  office  of  Quartermaster  General  was  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  and  that  officer  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  duties  pertaining  to  this  office  prior  to  the  rebellion 
were  nominal — the  care  and  issuing  of  the  few  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements drawn  by  the  State  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  collecting  the  same  from  the  counties  when  demand- 
ed by  the  Governor,  comprised  all  the  labors  required.  There 
was  no  particular  regularity,  system  or  order  observed  in  con- 
ducting the  business,  and  when  Governor  MoRTON  first  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  unable  to  ascertain 
even  what  number  of  arms  the  State  had,  or  where  they  were. 
As  the  salary  of  the  Quartermaster  General  was  only  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  annum,  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  accounts 
were  kept,  or  that  the  public  property  was  allowed  to  become 
scattered  and  lost. 

The  call  upon  the  State  for  six  regiments  in  April,  1861, 
made  it  necessary  to  thoroughly  reorganize  the  office  and 
place  it  upon  a  "war  footing."  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Morris, 
whose  superior  business  qualifications  and  acquaintance  with 
military  affairs  and  usages  well  fitted  him  for  the  position, 
was  appointed  Quartermaster  General  on  the  16th  day  of 
April,  1861,  and  at  once  actively  engaged  in  arranging  for 
clothing,  equipping  and  quartering  the  troops,  no  supplies  at 
that  time  having  been  provided  by  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Ambrose  Ballweg  was  made  Deputy  Quartermaster  General 
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and  assigned  to  duty  as  Superintendent  of  the  State  Armory, 
which  position  he  continued  faithfully  to  fill  until  the  1st  of 
November,  1863,  when  he  resigned.  Eleven  days  after  Gen- 
eral Morris'  appointment  he  was  called  to  a  new  field  of  duty, 
having  been  commissioned  Brigadier  General  and  assigned  to 
command  the  Indiana  three  months'  forces. 

General  Vajen 

John  H.  Vajen,  Esq.,  an  enterprising  and  successful  mer- 
chant of  Indianapolis,  succeeded  General  Morris  on  the  29th 
of  April.  Under  his  administration  the  office  soon  assumed  an 
important  place  among  the  military  "institutions"  of  the 
State.  Much  inconvenience  and  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  the  department,  which  proved  to  be  vast  and  intricate 
in  its  details  and  of  grave  responsibility,  in  complete  and  easy 
working  order.  Officers  and  employees  were  alike  inexperi- 
enced and  unacquainted  with  the  usages  and  forms  always  in- 
separable from  military  business.  General  Vajen  brought  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  splendid  business  tact  and  un- 
flagging industry,  and  soon  had  his  office  organized  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  pressing  nature  of  the  circumstances  would  al- 
low. It  must  be  recollected  that  the  first  six  regiments  were 
completed  and  in  camp  in  less  than  one  week,  and  that  every- 
thing required  by  them  had  to  be  furnished  without  any  previ- 
ous preparation.  The  troops  impatiently  chafed  under  the 
least  inconvenience  or  delay,  and  they  were  jealous  too  of 
every  right  and  claim  which  they  thought  might  belong  to  them 
as  soldiers.  That  they  became  occasionally  demonstrative  on 
the  subject  of  uniforms,  blankets,  tents  and  so  on,  or  that  they, 
fresh  from  the  comforts,  ease  and  luxuries  of  home,  often 
complained  respecting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  daily 
supplies,  will  not  be  considered  extraordinary.  So  great  was 
the  demand  all  over  the  country  for  military  goods,  it  could 
not  be  met.  Cloth  for  uniforms,  blankets,  tents,  camp  equip- 
age, and  even  arms  and  accoutrements  had  to  be  manufactured 
from  raw  materials;  in  the  meantime,  the  necessities  of  the 
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volunteers  were  supplied  in  the  best  manner  possible.  For- 
tunately the  season  of  the  year  was  mild,  pleasant  and  healthy; 
so  there  was  no  real  cause  for  complaint,  but  the  clamor  of  the 
soldiers  and  their  importuning  and  sympathizing  friends  was 
incessant,  and  worried  everybody,  and  more  especially  the 
unfortunate  wights  whose  duty  it  was  to  furnish  the  necessary 
toggery  and  supplies  to  make  them  at  once — soldiers!  These 
clamorings  are  now  looked  upon  as  humors  of  the  war;  they 
teach,  nevertheless,  a  useful  and  instructive  lesson. 

General  Vajen's  success  in  procuring  the  required  stores 
was  considered  at  the  time  somewhat  remarkable,  for  it  was 
but  a  few  days  after  the  regiments  were  mustered  in  before 
they  were  fully  uniformed  and  equipped.  The  continued  ten- 
der of  troops  by  the  Governor  and  their  acceptance  by  the 
Government,  called  for  redoubled  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department;  warehouses  and  barracks  were 
built,  camps  fitted  up,  ammunition  manufactured  and  outfits 
procured  with  a  promptitude  that  won  the  applause  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  it  is  not  vainglorious  now  to  say  that 
no  troops  anywhere  at  that  time  were  put  into  the  field  quick- 
er, or  with  better  arms,  uniforms  and  equipments,  than  were 
those  from  Indiana,  and  gentlemen  who  have  had  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  war  will  know  how  greatly  all  this  depended 
on  the  energy  and  efliciency  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment. 

During  General  Vajen's  incumbency,  and  while  the  State 
was  exclusively  required  to  clothe  and  equip  her  troops,  twenty- 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  two  regiments  and  two  independent 
companies  of  cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  light  artillery 
were  furnished  with  clothing,  wool  and  rubber  blankets,  tents, 
tools  and  complete  camp  equipage;  the  entire  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding many  extra  articles  not  furnished  by  the  General 
Government,  did  not  exceed  twenty  dollars  per  man. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1861,  an  Assistant  Quartermaster 
of  the  United  States  Army  was  stationed  at  Indianapolis, 
who,   from  that  time,   assumed   the   charge   of  clothing  and 
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equipping  troops  subsequently  raised.  This  saved  the  advance 
of  large  sums  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  secured  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  regulations. 
The  Governor  and  Quartermaster  General,  however,  did  not 
omit  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  not 
infrequently  the  case  that  supplies,  such  as  blankets,  overcoats, 
etc.,  were  purchased  by  the  State  authorities — (generally  by 
Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  State  Purchasing  Agent  in  New 
York),  payments  being  made  directly  to  the  contractors  by 
the  United  States  Quartermaster.  These  efforts  facilitated 
recruiting,  and  were  of  great  benefit  to  Indiana  soldiers,  many 
of  whom  in  the  fall  of  1861,  serving  in  Missouri  and  West- 
ern Virginia,  were  unable  to  procure  these  indispensable  arti- 
cles through  the  regular  channels,  and  but  for  the  timely 
interposition  of  the  State  authorities  would  have  suffered 
terribly  in  consequence.  Besides,  our  officers  and  agents  hav- 
ing acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  markets  could  buy  sup- 
plies cheaper  than  the  Government  Quartermasters  could,  and 
the  arrangement  alluded  to,  therefore,  aside  from  all  other 
advantages  was  the  means  of  saving  money  to  the  United 
States. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1862,  General  Vajen  desiring  to 
give  his  attention  to  his  private  affairs  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, but,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  official  report,  it  was 
not  accepted  until  the  following  May.^ 

General  New 

John  C.  New,  Esq.,  succeeded  General  Vajen,  as  Quar- 
termaster General,  his  appointment  dating  May  30th,  1862. 
He  continued  in  office  until  the  13th  of  October  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  resigned.  During  this  time  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, through  Captain  Ekin,  United  States  Quartermas- 
ter, stationed  at  Indianapolis,  furnished  all  the  clothing  and 
camp  equipage  for  the  troops  organized  in  the  State,  except- 

^  See  Report  of  John  H.  Vajen,  Quarter-master  General  of  the  State  of 
Indiana   (Indianapolis,  1863).    27  pp. 
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ing  such  necessary  articles  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage  as 
were  not  provided  for  by  the  regulations  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  soldier,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  always 
supplied  by  the  State.  General  New,  therefore,  purchased  by 
contract,  at  public  lettings,  such  articles  as  were  absolutely 
required  by  the  troops,  consisting  of  tin  buckets,  wash  pans, 
coffee  boilers,  cups,  fry  pans,  coffee  mills,  etc.,  and  issued 
them  for  the  use  of  the  various  camps  of  volunteers.  He  also 
caused  comfortable  barracks  to  be  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  troops  in  process  of  organization  in  the  several 
Congressional  districts — the  General  Government  not  being 
able  to  furnish  tents  at  the  time.  Other  duties  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character  claimed  the  attention  of  General  New, 
during  his  term,  and  were  discharged  with  promptitude  and 
good  judgment.^ 

General  Stone 

Upon  the  resignation  of  General  New,  the  Commissary 
General,  Hon.  Asahel  Stone,  was  assigned  to  the  office  of 
Quartermaster  General,  his  commission  bearing  date  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1862.  General  Stone  had  already  proved  himself  a 
most  faithful  and  capable  officer  and  his  appointment  to  this 
new  position  was  a  fitting  and  deserved  tribute  to  his  use- 
fulness and  efficiency. 

General  Duties — The  demands  upon  the  Quartermaster 
General,  during  the  time  General  Stone  served  in  that  capac- 
ity, were  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character;  in  fact,  he  came 
nearer  being  an  officer  of  "all  work"  than  any  other  con- 
nected with  the  State  military  service.  An  epitome  of  his 
duties  can  only  be  here  given.  He  was  required  to  take 
charge  of  and  issue  all  the  arms,  accoutrements  and  quarter- 
master stores  used  by  the  Legion,  and  after  the  war  was  over 

^  See  Report  of  John  C.  New,  Quarter-Master  General  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana   (Indianapolis,   1863),   14  pp. 
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and  the  Legion  refused  longer  to  maintain  its  organization, 
it  became  his  duty,  under  orders  issued  from  this  office,  to 
collect  together  all  the  outstanding  arms  and  turn  them  over 
to  the  United  States  ordnance  officer  at  the  Indianapolis 
Arsenal,  in  satisfaction  of  the  Government's  claim  against 
the  State,  for  arms  furnished  the  militia.  His  report  shows 
that  he  recovered  and  turned  over  41,212  muskets.  It  was 
made  his  duty  also  to  examine  and  certify  a  variety  of  ac- 
counts for  transportation,  supplies  and  other  expenses  incurred 
by  the  State  for  home  and  government  service ;  to  provide 
camps  and  barracks  and  keep  them  in  repair  whenever  the 
Government  officials  failed  to  do  so;  to  furnish  wood,  straw, 
stoves,  cooking  utensils  and  thousands  of  other  things,  when 
required  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  newly  organized 
troops;  to  superintend  and  manage  the  Post  or  State  Bakery 
and  furnish  wholesome  loaf  bread  in  lieu  of  the  usual  flour 
rations  provided  by  the  Government;  to  furnish  rations  and 
lodgings  at  the  "Soldier's  Home  and  Rest"  for  furloughed 
soldiers  and  for  troops  from  all  quarters  who  might  be  tem- 
porarily delayed,  or  who  were  en  route  to  the  field;  to  pro- 
vide temporary  quarters  and  suitable  accommodations  and 
subsistence  for  the  indigent  wives  and  children  and  female 
relatives  of  soldiers  who  visited  the  capital  to  see  their  sick 
or  departing  husbands,  fathers  and  friends;  to  supply  poor 
suffering  refugees  from  the  South  with  bread  and  blankets; 
to  investigate  abuses  and  inaugurate  reforms  in  and  about 
the  camps  of  rendezvous;  to  receive  from  the  United  States 
Quartermaster  and  issue  to  recruits  before  they  were  organ- 
ized into  companies  such  articles  of  clothing,  camp  and  gar- 
rison equipage  as  was  required  for  their  comfort  and  well 
being;  and  to  look  after  any  and  every  other  general,  special 
and  miscellaneous  wants  connected  with  the  service,  that  re- 
quired prompt  and  faithful  attention.  He  was  a  sort  of 
military  breakwater;  his  duties  were  incongruous  and  mani- 
fold, oftentimes  vexatious  and  annoying,  but  always  dis- 
charged with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
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State  Bakery — In  September,  1862,  after  the  exchange  of 
the  Fort  Donelson  prisoners.  Governor  Morton  directed 
General  Stone  to  take  charge  of  the  bakery  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  at  Camp 
Morton,  while  used  as  a  prison  camp.  Its  capacity  was  from 
six  to  seven  thousand  loaves  daily,  but  it  was  soon  increased 
to  the  capacity  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  loaves  daily.  It 
was  subsequently  still  further  enlarged,  and  from  it  all  the 
camps,  hospitals,  the  military  prison,  the  "Soldiers'  Home," 
"Ladies'  Home"  and  large  numbers  of  refugees  and  indigent 
soldiers'  families  were  daily  supplied  with  freshly  baked 
bread,  the  Government  furnishing  the  usual  "flour  ration" 
for  the  number  of  troops  officially  reported,  which  being 
economically  manipulated  at  the  bakery  yielded  a  profit,  alto- 
gether, of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. To  explain  this — a  pound  of  flour  when  properly 
kneaded  and  baked  will  make  considerably  more  than  a  pound 
of  good  wholesome  bread.  By  furnishing  all  the  bread  re- 
quired, the  Quartermaster  General  was  enabled  to  run  the 
bakery  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  after  paying  all  expenses, 
a  handsome  profit  accrued  which  was  used,  as  far  as  required, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  troops.  Stoves  and  other  conveniences 
and  comforts  for  soldiers'  quarters  and  hospitals,  which  could 
not  be  procured  from  the  Government,  were  thus  supplied. 
At  the  same  time  the  bread  ration  was  much  better,  subject 
to  less  waste,  and  in  every  respect  much  more  acceptable  to 
the  soldiers  than  the  flour  ration.  The  following  extracts  from 
General  Stone's  report^  to  the  Governor,  January  1,  1865, 
explains  how  the  profits  accrued: 

Flour  is  furnished,  on  proper  requisition,  by  Captain  Thomas  Fos- 
TERj  the  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  and  the  bakery  delivers  to  the 
soldier  the  amount  of  bread  that  the  army  regulations  allow  them.  At 
the  end  of  each  month  we  find  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  flour  on 
hand.    In  other  words,  a  given  number  of  pounds  of  flour  will  furnish 

'  "Report  of  Asahel  Stone,  Quarter-Master  General  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
To  the  Governor,"  in  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  186+,  vol.  2,  no.  8:208. 
This  report  was  also  issued  as  a  separate  imprint. 
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an  equal  weight  of  bread,  and  leave  a  surplus  of,  say  thirty-three  and 
a  third  per  cent,  of  flour  on  hand.  This  surplus  the  Commissary  of 
Subsistence  purchases  of  me  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  flour  contract  then 
existing  between  himself  and  the  party  furnishing  it. 

The  total  operations  of  the  bakery,  as  shown  by  General 
Stone's  final  report,  were  as  follows: 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  in  connection 
with  the  Bakery,  from  September  1st,  1862, 
to  May  5th,  1866 $100,124.83 

Paid  expenses  of  building  ovens,  sheds,  repairs, 
pay  and  board  of  hands,  wood  for  baking,  and 
all  other  necessary  expenses $41,372.77 

Paid  from  the  clear  profits  of  the  Bakery,  for 
various  articles  and  supplies  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  soldiers,  building  and  repairs  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  Barracks,  etc.,  together  with 
the  entire  expense  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment to  January  1st,  1866,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  a  charge  upon  the  State 
Treasury  56,168.73 

Balance,  cash  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster's 

Department,  proper  2,583.33 

Total  Disbursements  $100,124.83 

General  Stone  reports,  also,  that  further  savings  on  flour 
accrued  to  the  amount  of  $50,258.53,  arising  as  did  all  the 
savings,  from  the  State  Bakery;  but,  as  the  money  was  not 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  it  was  not  drawn  and 
that  amount  was,  therefore,  a  clear  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Besides,  there  was  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  poor 
families  of  soldiers  and  to  refugees  a  large  quantity  of  bread, 
amounting  in  value  to  $6,354.  This  shows  a  grand  total  of 
savings  to  the  State  and  General  Governments  of  $156,- 
737.36.4 

*  Quartermaster  General  Stone's  report  for  1865-66  has  not  been  found  in 
either  printed  or  manuscript  form.  Governor  Morton  referred  to  it  in  his 
message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  January,  1867,  as  being  a  comprehensive 
report  covering  the  period  Stone  held  the  office. 
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The  foregoing  figures  attest,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
the  efficiency  and  ability  of  General  Stone's  administration 
of  his  department.  His  watchful  care  and  interest  in  our 
soldiers  and  their  dependent  families,  in  the  management  of 
the  "Soldiers'  Home"  and  "Ladies'  Home,"  have  been  al- 
ready described  in  preceding  pages/'' 

All  the  important  business  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
having  been  settled  and  closed.  General  Stone  resigned  his 
position  on  the  11th  of  March,  1867.  He  was  succeeded  on 
the  same  day  by  Peter  Schmuck,  late  an  officer  of  the 
Twenty-Fourth  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Third  Regi- 
ments, Indiana  Volunteers,  who  is  still  in  office. 

COMMISSARY    GENERAL's    OFFICE 

General    Mansur 

Mr.  Isaiah  Mansur  was  appointed  to  this  office  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1861,  and  was  at  once  compelled  to  proceed 
with  all  energy  to  furnish  commissary  supplies  for  the  thou- 
sands of  troops  who  came  rushing  to  the  Capital  in  response 
to  the  President's  first  call.  Of  course  there  were  no  supplies 
on  hand;  all  had  to  be  purchased,  and  the  Commissary  Gen- 
eral, without  having  time  to  arrange  the  details  of  his  de- 
partment, or  study  regulations,  or  make  contracts,  or  learn 
any  of  the  intricate  duties  of  his  position,  was  required  to 
feed  a  hungry  horde  of  raw  and  untrained  men,  just  from 
homes  of  plenty,  and  therefore  imperious  and  exacting  in 
their  demands,  extravagant  in  their  expectations  and  alto- 
gether dainty  and  particular  as  to  the  food  they  ate.  These 
men  had  to  be  fed,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  State  authori- 
ties that  they  should  be  well  fed,  and  they  were;  but  the 
gallant  fellows  knew  nothing  of  army  life,  and  while  they  did 
not  exactly  expect  first-class  hotel  fare,  they  did  expect  at 
least  to  live  in  good  "home  style."  If  ever  a  poor  fellow 
unwittingly  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears  without 

"  See  above,  454-60. 
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previous  notice,  it  was  Mansur,  when  he  took  upon  himself 
the  purveyorship  for  the  military  camps  at  Indianapolis,  in 
April,  1861.  True,  he  did  the  best  he  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, purchasing  what  the  market  afforded,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  adding  largely  to  the  regular  army  ration,  and 
including  such  extras  as  vegetables,  dried  fruit,  pickles,  etc. 
But  the  men  were  not  easily  satisfied;  the  meat  was  too  salty, 
some  of  the  dried  apples  were  "wormy";  the  beans  were  not 
wholly  sound;  and  it  was  suspected  that  all  this  was  the  result 
of  the  Commissary's  desire  to  impose  inferior  articles  on 
them  and  put  money  in  his  purse.  Finally  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ground  coffee  was  adulterated  with  burnt  beans!  Then 
the  excitement  culminated  in  a  general  clamor,  which,  reach- 
ing the  Legislature  (then  in  extra  session),  an  investigating 
committee  was  promptly  ordered  and  a  general  overhauling 
of  persons  and  papers  ensued.  Excitement  ran  high,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  community,  sympathizing  with  the  sol- 
diers, shook  their  heads  angrily  and  declared  it  a  burning 
shame  that  the  poor  boys  should  be  put  off  with  anything  less 
than  the  fat  of  the  land  afforded.  Soon  boxes  of  roasted 
fowls,  baked  hams,  fresh  butter  and  eggs,  pound  cakes,  pre- 
serves, jellies,  pickles,  and  all  manner  of  delicacies,  came  to 
favorites  from  all  quarters,  and  many  mess  tables  presented 
more  the  appearance  of  a  grand  old-fashioned  barbecue  than 
of  the  frugal  fare  eked  out  to  soldiers  in  accordance  with 
regulations.  It  is  related  of  a  good  Mother  who  resided  in 
one  of  the  townships  of  Marion  county,  and  who  had  a 
"pet"  son  in  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  that  she  sent  a  jug  of 
cream  to  her  young  Napoleon  for  his  coffee,  and  that  during 
its  transit  it  churned  itself  into  delicious  buttermilk,  which 
was  as  heartily  relished  on  its  arrival  in  camp  as  the  cream 
would  have  been.  The  friends  at  home  evidently  had  re- 
solved that  even  if  the  boys  were  to  be  killed  by  the  rebels, 
they  should  not  starve  to  death  while  in  their  own  State.  At 
the  same  time,  the  provisions  furnished  by  the  Commissary 
were  as  a  general  thing  of  first  quality,  and  delivered  in  such 
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abundance  that  but  few  of  the  men  could  possibly  consume 
what  was  apportioned  to  them.  In  this  statement  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  immense  quantity  of  pies,  fruits,  and  other 
eatables  with  which  the  men  stuffed  themselves,  as  all  raw 
soldiers  are  wont  to  do,  procured  from  sutler's  stands  and 
hawkers  about  the  camp.  The  burly  fellows,  instead  of  being 
starved,  were  surfeited.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
soldiers  pelting  one  another  with  loaves  of  bread,  or  with 
potatoes  or  pieces  of  bacon — using  them  as  missiles  as  boys 
use  snowballs,  or  as  Irishmen  are  said  to  use  sticks,  stove 
wood  and  ale  bottles  at  a  Donnybrook  fair. 

The  Legislative  Committee  investigated  thoroughly,  and 
it  is  believed  impartially.  They  reported:^  "The  soldiers, 
being  fresh  from  homes  of  plenty,  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  military  service,  and  inexperienced  in  camp  cooking  and 
camp  economy,  the  Governor  and  Commissary  General 
thought  best  to  issue  extra  rations  to  the  troops  and  not  con- 
fine them  to  regular  army  rations."  The  regular  army  ration 
consisted  of  pork,  or  fresh  beef,  flour  or  hard  bread,  beans 
or  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  vinegar,  salt,  candles  and  soap.  The 
State  rations  were  increased  over  those  of  the  regular  army 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  in  quan- 
tity, and  extras  were  added,  consisting  of  potatoes,  pepper, 
dried  fruit,  onions  and  other  antiscorbutics.  Besides,  instead 
of  flour  or  hardtack,  fresh  bakers'  bread  was  furnished.  The 
committee  further  found  that  favoritism  had  been  shown 
towards  some  companies  by  employees  of  the  Commissary, 
without  his  knowledge,  however,  and  that  there  were  many 
well-founded  complaints  of  short  allowances  directly  trace- 
able to  the  same  source.  Most  likely  the  employees  acted 
upon  the  "miller's  rule" — first  come  first  served — and  allowed 
the  early  applicants  to  take  what  they  wanted  out  of  the 
general   daily   supply,    leaving  but   scanty   allowances   to   the 

'^Report  of  Joint  Select  Investigating  Committee  on  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment to  the  General  Assembly,  May,  1861  (Indianapolis,  1861).  See  also  In- 
diana House  Journal,  sp.  sess.  1861,  pp.  213-18. 
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dilatory  and  less  enterprising.  Hungry  men,  or  those  who 
think  they  are  or  may  be  hungry,  are  apt  to  "lay  in"  with  a 
liberal  hand  when  a  tempting  display  of  provender  is  placed 
within  their  reach.  There  was  evidently  a  lack  of  system  in 
the  State  Commissary  Department  in  its  first  days;  the  em- 
ployees were  unskilled  and  perhaps  liberal  to  a  fault  in  their 
distributions  as  long  as  their  stock  on  hand  would  allow  them 
to  be  liberal;  and  in  this  liberality  and  looseness  no  doubt 
the  secret  lay  of  the  favoritism  complained  of.  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  provisions  the  committee  ascertained  positively 
that  the  ground  coffee  was  adulterated  with  beans,  but  no- 
body except  the  roaster  and  grinder  appeared  to  have  made 
anything  by  the  operation;  and  the  committee  gravely  re- 
ported that  mixing  roasted  beans  with  coffee  was  a  "criminal 
practice  and  crying  evil  that  should  be  condemned  rather  than 
encouraged."  In  this  view  of  the  matter  the  soldiers  doubt- 
less concurred.  The  committee  go  on  to  say  that  the  bacon 
shoulders  were  nearly  universally  complained  of  as  too  thin, 
too  salty,  and  in  bad  condition.  Evidently  they  were  not 
country  cured  for  family  use.  The  beans,  too,  and  some  of 
the  dried  fruit,  were  unsatisfactory.  After  setting  forth  the 
foregoing,  the  committee  say:  "The  testimony  shows  that 
there  are  no  further  well-grounded  complaints  as  to  the 
quality  of  provisions." 

The  report  was  duly  communicated  to  the  Legislature  on 
the  24th  of  May.  The  Senate  took  no  action,  but  the  House, 
evidently  swayed  by  the  excitement  and  prejudices  of  the 
turbulent  and  exacting  soldiery,  who  thought  they  were  being 
deliberately  imposed  upon  and  swindled,  adopted  a  resolution 
demanding  General  Mansur's  removal."^ 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  at  this  period  half  rations 
were  not  thought  of,  and  that  the  great  "war  measures," 
subsequently  known  as  "sow-belly"  and  "hardtack,"  were  un- 
known to  our  legislators,  who  thus  summarily  determined  to 

^Indiana  House  Journal,  sp.  sess.  1861,  p.  242. 
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dispose  of  the  Commissary  without  ever  going  through  the 
forms  of  a  Court  Martial,  or  subjecting  him  to  interrogation 
or  overhauling  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry. 

General  Mansur,  who  had  accepted  the  position  merely  as 
a  matter  of  duty  and  whose  standing  as  a  businessman  of 
capacity  and  integrity  was  impregnably  established,  very 
gladly  and  promptly  acted  upon  the  not  very  gentle  or  deli- 
cate hint  of  the  House,  and  resigned  on  the  29th  [27th]  of 
May,  1861.^  He  had  paid  all  or  nearly  all  of  his  bills  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  for  the  State  had  no  money  then;  he  had 
furnished  the  best  he  could  get  and  at  reasonable  prices,  al- 
though the  coffee  turned  out  to  be  adulterated,  but  the  five 
or  six  thousand  men  in  camp  had  to  have  ground  coffee  or 
none,  as  they  had  no  means  to  parch  or  grind  it,  and  as  was 
well  remarked  at  the  time,  "green  coffee  would  have  been 
about  as  useful  to  them  as  so  much  gravel."  If  any  of  the 
bacon  was  sour,  tainted  or  unsound,  it  was  shown  by  the 
Commissary  that  it  was  not  discovered  in  the  haste  of  de- 
livery, or  else  it  became  so  after  it  was  issued.  At  this  junc- 
ture a  spoilt  ham  would  have  put  the  whole  camp  in  a  fury. 
It  is  due  General  Mansur  to  say  that  he  discharged  his 
duties  economically  and  conscientiously,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  the  troops  feel  comfortable  and  contented. 
That  he  did  not  succeed  was  due  to  the  captious  and  com- 
plaining disposition  of  the  raw  and  undisciplined  forces  he 
had  to  supply,  more  than  to  any  other  cause.  Six  months 
later,  when  the  nature  and  realities  of  camp  life  became  to 
be  a  little  better  understood,  not  a  complaint  would  have  been 
uttered  against  him. 

General  Stone 
Upon  the  resignation  of  General   Mansur,   the   vacancy 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  AsAHEL  Stone, 

'See  Mansur  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  27,  1861, 
in  Indiana  House  Journal,  sp.  sess.,  1861,  pp.  253-54,  in  which  he  asked  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  before  whom  he  could  testify.  No  such  committee  was 
appointed. 
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State  Senator  from  the  county  of  Randolph,  his  commission 
bearing  date  May  29th,  1861.  At  this  time  there  were  sev- 
eral regiments  in  camp  at  Indianapolis,  and  others  In  camp 
at  various  points  in  the  State,  all  which  were  subsisted  by  the 
Commissary  General.  Subsequently,  the  three  months'  regi- 
ments were  all  re-organized  and  some  twenty  new  regiments 
were  raised,  all  receiving  their  subsistence  from  the  State. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  troops  were  better  or  as 
cheaply  subsisted,  as  ours  were,  during  the  time  General 
Stone  administered  his  department.  His  entire  study  was  to 
look  after  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  volunteers;  and 
he  furnished  them,  as  did  his  predecessor,  many  articles  of 
food  and  conveniences  for  camp  use,  not  provided  for  by 
the  "army  regulations."  So  admirably  did  he  discharge  his 
duties,  but  few  complaints  were  made;  and  when  finally  the 
General  Government  took  charge  of  the  troops  and  ruled 
them  down  to  "regulation  fare,"  the  expression  was  univer- 
sal among  the  men,  that  the  subsistence  and  comforts  fur- 
nished by  the  State,  were  of  better  quality  and  much  more 
liberally  dispensed  than  by  the  Government.  General  Stone's 
economy  is  strikingly  set  forth  In  an  official  statement,  show- 
ing the  whole  expense  of  his  department,  from  May  29th 
to  September  1st,  1861,  to  have  been  $94,159.16,  and  the 
number  of  rations  issued  728,000,  being  an  average  cost  per 
ration  of  only  twelve  and  ninety-four  one  hundredth  cents  per 
ration.  This  included  all  expenses  for  extra  allowances,  such 
as  vegetables,  condiments  and  camp  cooking  utensils,  salaries 
of  the  Commissary  and  his  clerks,  telegraphing,  office  rent, 
etc.* 

About  the  first  of  September,  1861,  an  arrangement  was 
effected  by  which  the  United  States  took  the  entire  charge 
and  control  of  subsisting  the  troops  In  Indiana  during  their 
organization  and  preparation  for  the  field,  and  the  State  was 
thus  relieved  from  that  responsibility. 

'See  Report  of  Asahel  Stone,  Commissary  General    (Indianapolis,   1863),   6, 
et  passim. 
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A  portion  of  General  Stone's  time,  up  to  his  appointment 
as  Quartermaster  General  in  October,  1862,  was  employed 
in  visiting  regiments  in  the  field,  and  looking  after  their 
wants  and  interests.  In  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  traveled 
more  than  five  thousand  miles  by  rail,  and  over  one  thousand 
miles  on  horseback,  visiting  nearly  all  the  Indiana  regiments 
from  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  to  Cheat  Mountain  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  assisted  them  in  getting  clothing,  shoes  and  other 
necessary  supplies;  visited  the  hospitals,  and  aided  the  sick 
and  disabled  in  obtaining  furloughs  and  discharges;  and 
brought  home  and  distributed  to  the  families  of  soldiers 
large  sums  of  money.  By  direction  of  the  Governor,  he  also 
opened  an  oflice  at  the  Capital  for  the  assistance  and  infor- 
mation of  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  in  the  field  and  their 
friends  at  home,  and  from  this  subsequently  grew  the  general 
system  of  State  Military  Agencies,  which  proved  so  useful 
during  the  war,  and  of  which  an  extended  account  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  report. ^"^ 

"  See  Report  of  Asahel  Stone,  in  Report  of  Special  A  gents,  Pay  Agents, 
et  ah,  3-33. 
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Fort  Donelson,  the  first  important  victory  of  the  Union 
arms  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  was  captured,  with  a  large 
number  of  prisoners,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1862.  These 
prisoners  had  to  be  sent  North  for  safe  and  comfortable 
keeping  and  to  await  exchange.  Major  General  Halleck, 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  West,  at  once  tele- 
graphed Governor  Morton,  asking  how  many  prisoners  he 
could  provide  for.  The  answer  was,  "Three  thousand."  The 
only  place  in  the  State  well  suited  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  captives  was  Camp  Morton,  adjoining  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, fitted  up  originally  for  State  Fairs,  and  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  used  as  a  general  rendezvous 
for  Indiana  troops.^  The  camp  was  well  located,  on  high 
ground,  with  good  drainage,  a  light  and  porous  soil,  an 
abundance  of  excellent  water,  well  shaded,  with  very  com- 
fortable buildings  for  quarters.  Colonel  Richard  Owen,  an 
experienced  officer  and  a  most  humane  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, was  then  organizing  the  Sixtieth  Regiment,  at 
Evansville.  He  was  ordered  by  the  Governor  to  bring  his 
Incomplete  command  to  Indianapolis,  for  prison  guard  duty, 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  camp;  Kidd's  battery  and  the 
Fifty-Third  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  and  some  recruits  as- 
sisting for  a  time.  The  United  States  Quartermaster,  Captain, 
now  General  James  A.  Ekin,  proceeded  to  erect  such  addi- 
tional barracks  as  were  required,  and  placed  those  already 
built  in  the  best  condition  possible  for  the  reception  of  the 
prisoners.     In   the    large    agricultural    and   mechanical    halls, 

^  For  an  account  of  the  prison  camp  see  Hattie  Lou  Winslow  and  Joseph 
R.  H.  Moore,  Camp  Morton  1861-1865.  Indianapolis  Prison  Camp  (Indiana 
Historical  Society  Publications,  vol.   13,  no.  3,  Indianapolis,   194-0). 
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bunks  were  arranged  on  the  sides  for  sleeping  and  long  tables 
were  placed  in  the  center  for  serving  up  rations.  Stoves  were 
provided  and  suitable  bedding — clean  straw  and  blankets — 
furnished  to  make  every  man  as  comfortable  as  could  be 
expected  or  reasonably  desired  under  the  circumstances.  The 
halls  being  insufficient  to  accommodate  more  than  two  thou- 
sand persons,  other  barracks  were  constructed  out  of  the 
stock  stalls  adjoining  the  northern  fence  of  the  camp.  These 
had  been  occupied  by  our  own  troops  the  preceding  summer 
and  fall  as  quarters,  and  were  considered  quite  cozy  and 
comfortable.  They  were  remodeled  for  the  prisoners  so  as 
to  give  six  apartments  for  sleeping  and  one  for  eating  pur- 
poses, the  latter  made  by  throwing  two  stalls  into  one  with  a 
table  in  the  center,  alternating  along  the  whole  northern  line  of 
the  ground  in  the  proportion  of  six  sleeping  rooms  to  one 
eating  room.  The  usual  garrison  equipage  and  cooking  uten- 
sils with  regulation  rations,  plenty  of  dry  fuel,  etc. — pre- 
cisely the  same  as  issued  to  our  own  troops — were  furnished 
and  so  disposed  as  to  be  convenient  for  messing.  These 
preparations,  of  course,  had  to  be  made  hurriedly,  as  only 
short  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  had  been  given, 
but  they  were  improved  upon  afterwards,  and  the  camp  was 
made  as  comfortable  and  safe  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
On  the  22d  of  February  and  succeeding  night,  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  had  arrived  and  were  comfortably  quar- 
tered; besides  some  eighty  officers  were  separately  provided 
for  at  the  barracks  of  the  Nineteenth  United  States  Infantry 
in  the  city.  About  eight  hundred  prisoners  were  also  quar- 
tered at  Terre  Haute  in  large  warehouses,  the  recruits  of 
the  Sixty-First  ("Second  Irish")  Regiment  under  Colonel 
Bernard  F.  Mullen,  doing  guard  duty.  A  similar  lot  was 
sent  to  Lafayette  and  quartered  in  the  same  manner,  the 
recruits  of  the  Sixty-Third  Regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel John  S.  Williams,  acting  as  guards.  These  arrange- 
ments were  temporary,  Camp  Morton  not  being  provided 
with  sufficient  accommodations  for  all  the  prisoners  at  the 
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time.  They  were,  however,  all  sent  to  Indianapolis  about  the 
middle  of  March.  Squads  of  prisoners  continued  to  be  sent 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  one  thousand  coming  just  after 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  the  camp  was  enlarged  as  the  neces- 
sities demanded,  and  made  as  comfortable  as  if  the  occupants 
were  recruits  for  our  own  army. 

On  arrival,  especially  the  Fort  Donelson  and  Fort  Henry 
prisoners,  many  were  sick  from  the  terrible  exposure  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected.  The  day  after  the  main  body  came, 
the  surgeons  of  the  city  prescribed  for  more  than  five  hun- 
dred, and  the  sick  list  for  some  time  increased  rapidly.  The 
men  were  thinly  clad,  unaccustomed  to  the  rigors  of  outdoor 
life  in  winter,  and  had  been  poorly  fed.  The  prevailing  dis- 
eases were  pneumonia  and  diarrhea.  Ample  hospital  ar- 
rangements were  made,  and  everything  that  kindness  or 
humanity  could  suggest  was  done  to  alleviate  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  prisoners.  The  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  as 
well  as  of  Terre  Haute  and  Lafayette,  responded  to  the  calls 
of  the  authorities  and  did  all  that  was  possible  to  be  done  in 
furnishing  suitable  nourishment,  delicacies  and  attention. 
Many  very  estimable  ladies  and  gentlemen  volunteered  their 
services  as  nurses  and  attendants,  and  prominent  members  of 
the  medical  profession  were  particularly  kind  and  attentive. 
Buildings  were  rented  outside  the  camp  and  converted  into 
infirmaries,  with  every  convenience  and  comfort  required  by 
the  sick.  Despite  all  these  efforts,  the  mortality  was  frightful 
during  the  first  month  or  two.  All  who  died  were  decently 
buried  in  plain  wooden  cofl'ins,  in  the  public  cemeteries,  and  a 
record  made  of  their  names,  regiments,  etc.,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  relatives  and  friends.  After  the  weather  moderated 
and  grew  warm  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  general 
health  of  the  prisoners  and  but  few  deaths  occurred. 

The  excitement  consequent  upon  the  sudden  influx  of  so 
large  a  number  of  rebels,  taken  in  arms  against  their  Gov- 
ernment, was  intense,  not  from  a  disposition  to  taunt  or  in- 
jure them,  but  from  simple  curiosity.    It  could  not  have  risen 
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to  a  higher  pitch  had  a  half-dozen  shiploads  of  Feejee  Is- 
landers or  Chinese  coolies  been  suddenly  discharged  In  our 
midst.  The  war  Itself  was  a  novelty,  and  up  to  that  time  the 
people  had  never  laid  eyes  upon  a  genuine  fighting  "Secesh." 
A  few  extracts  from  the  Indianapolis  Journal  of  the  20th  of 
February,  are  here  given  as  expressing  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  community,  and  the  generous  and  even  kindly  and  hu- 
mane feelings  entertained  toward  these  prisoners. 

February  20,  under  the  head  of  "Our  Prisoners  and  Our- 
selves," the  Journal  jald: 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  either  honesth^  believe  the}^  were  men- 
aced with  oppression  by  the  Government,  or  have  been  compelled  in 
spite  of  their  convictions  to  join  the  rebel  army,  we  ought  to  spare  the 
prisoners  all  exhibition  of  triumph  that  would  make  us  appear  malig- 
nant in  their  eyes,  or  little  in  our  own.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
show  them  that  our  triumph  is  but  the  realization  of  well-fixed  hopes, 
and  not  the  wild  exultation  of  men  unexpectedly  successful  and  un- 
accountably relieved  from  a  deadly  peril.  We  who  have  always  believed 
that  the  rebellion  could  and  should  be  put  down,  owe  it  to  the  justice 
and  strength  of  our  cause  that  our  enemy  shall  never  see  in  unseemly 
rejoicing  over  their  calamity  that  we  have  done  more  than  we  aimed 
to  do.  We  have  not.  We  have  done  only  what  we  have  taken  months 
of  weary  preparation  to  gain,  and  what  was  almost  as  sure  to  follow 
as  any  effect  in  nature  follows  a  cause.  We  have  abundant  cause  for 
congratulation,  none  for  boisterous  exultation  over  the  fallen.  What  a 
proper  sense  of  our  position  and  cause  demands,  humanity  doubly  de- 
mands. These  men,  misled  as  many  have  been,  were  but  a  few  months 
ago  friends  and  neighbors.  Let  us  bear  a  memory  of  the  past  if  they 
do  not,  and  add  no  bitterness  to  their  hard  fate  by  unkind  taunts  or 
unfeeling  treatment.  Let  us  receive  them  as  the  Tennesseans  received 
Dr.  Fletcher  when  he  was  captured,  with  no  shouts,  no  taunts,  but 
in  silence,  and  with  more  of  pity  than  triumph  in  our  acts.  It  will  do 
us  no  good  to  crow  over  them,  and  it  will  merely  embitter  their  feel- 
ings toward  us.  Considerate  treatment  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  de- 
luded, and  strengthen  the  loyalty  of  the  loyal.  It  is  right  and  manly 
for  us,  and  it  is  best  for  the  cause  we  love,  and  the  future  we  are  so 
rapidly  approaching. 

Again,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  same  paper, 
after  having  noticed  the  arrival  of  some  4,800  prisoners,  said: 
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We  are  pleased  to  note  the  fact  that  the  prisoners  of  war  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  the  city  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  their  con- 
finement without  any  unbecoming  manifestations  being  made  against 
them  by  our  citizens.  No  insult  by  word  or  deed  was  offered  by  any 
one,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  all  treated  civilly.  If  any  acts 
of  indiscretion  were  committed,  it  was  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
thoughtlessly,  engaged  some  of  the  prisoners  in  argument  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  slavery  and  the  causes  of  the  war.  It  is  well  enough  to  disabuse 
their  minds  as  to  any  prejudice  they  may  have  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
war,  and  the  intentions  of  our  government,  but  this  can  be  done  with- 
out entering  into  needless  arguments.  They  do  more  harm  than  good, 
and  if  visitors  are  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  prisoners,  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  have  the  guards  instructed  to  put  a  stop  to  all  controversies 
of  the  kind  which  may  arise  between  visitors  and  prisoners.  We  trust 
our  officers  will  see  that  it  is  done. 

In  regard  to  the  sick,  the  Journal^  of  the  4th  of  March, 
contained  the  following: 

Of  the  sick  prisoners  at  the  military  prison  and  hospitals  of  this  city, 
the  greater  proportion  are  Mississippians.  Though  some  of  the  Ten- 
nesseans  and  Kentuckians  are  quite  ill,  their  maladies  are  not  so  deep 
seated  as  those  of  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Twenty-Sixth  Mississippi  pris- 
oners. These  regiments  were  at  Fort  Henry,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  made  upon  it  by  Commodore  Foote  they  retreated  so  rapidly 
that  they  left  behind  most  of  their  baggage,  including  many  articles  of 
clothing  much  needed  for  their  comfort.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Donel- 
son  they  were  (thinly  clad  as  they  were)  put  at  work  immediately  upon 
the  fortifications,  and  were  compelled  to  labor  upon  the  trenches  con- 
stantly. During  the  siege  of  the  Fort,  they  lay  in  the  ditches  and  rifle 
pits,  day  and  night.  Such  exposure  would  produce  disease  in  the  ranks 
of  the  most  able-bodied  soldiers,  but  when  incurred  by  men  of  feeble 
constitutions,  the  seeds  of  disease  are  so  firmly  planted  that  no  medical 
skill  can  remove  them.  Of  the  latter  class  are  those  now  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Many  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  large  majority 
are  persons  of  feeble  constitution.  They  receive  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment, and  the  nursing  care  of  female  attendants ;  but  in  many  cases,  the 
best  of  attention  cannot  save  them  from  the  grasp  of  death.  What  pun- 
ishment is  in  store  for  the  leading  rebels  who  have  been  the  cause  of 
thus  desolating  the  firesides  of  many  a  Southern  home  ?  That  it  will 
be  a  terrible  one,  we  cannot  doubt.  Hundreds  of  happy  homes  have  been 
made  houses  of  mourning  by  such  acts  of  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army  as  that  mentioned  above.    Boys  have 
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been  induced  to  enlist  in  the  service  and  taken  away  from  mothers  who 
have  become  heartbroken — and  died.  The  prejudices  of  fathers  of  fam- 
ilies have  been  aroused  against  the  Northern  people,  by  systematic  and 
repeated  lying,  until  they  have  left  all  behind  to  fight  against  imaginary 
evils,  to  be  taken  prisoners  and  die  in  a  Union  hospital  surrounded  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  give  the  lie  by  every  action  and  word  to 
the  foul  slanders  heaped  upon  them  by  secession  libelers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  these  extracts.  The  news- 
papers of  the  day  were  filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the 
prisoners,  and  of  the  excellent  accommodations  afforded  to 
those  who  were  well,  and  the  care  and  kindness  bestowed 
upon  those  who  were  sick.  When  the  fact  was  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Governor  Morton,  that  about  three  hun- 
dred of  the  Fort  Donelson  captives  were  deficient  in  cloth- 
ing, he  telegraphed  the  Secretary  of  War  for  orders  to  have 
their  wants  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Quartermaster  at  Indianap- 
olis, and  the  order  was  promptly  given.  After  that  whenever 
a  prisoner  needed  clothes,  shoes  or  whatever  else  that  was 
essential  to  his  health  or  comfort,  the  Government  supplied 
it.  The  friends  of  prisoners  were  allowed  to  send  them  any- 
thing but  luxuries,  and  the  things  sent,  even  money,  were 
distributed  as  their  wants  required  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 

A  deep  solicitude  was  felt  in  the  South  for  the  welfare  of 
the  prisoners,  and  frequent  personal  visits  and  inquiries  by 
letter  were  made  by  their  friends  with  the  view  to  add  to 
their  comfort.  The  following  letter  very  clearly  explains  the 
treatment  the  men  received: 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Indianapolis,  February  28th,  1862. 
Rev.  Livingston  Wells  of  Louisville, 

Secretary  on  behalf  of  Commissiorij  etc. 
Sir:    In    response    to    your    communication    addressed    to    Captain 
Greene,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  at  Louisville,  and  by  him  referred 
to  this  department,  I  am  instructed  to  submit  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  Rebel  prisoners  confined  here : 

Of  prisoners  there  are  about  4,000  here,  800  at  Lafayette  and  500 
at  Terre  Haute,  all  placed  in  comfortable  quarters,  under  safe  guard. 
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Their  quarters  are  well  warmed  with  large  stoves  and  have  bunks  fur- 
nished with  clean  straw.  They  receive  the  same  subsistence  in  every 
respect,  as  our  own  troops,  consisting  of  full  rations  of  coffee,  fresh 
bread,  meat,  beans,  hominy,  rice,  potatoes,  etc — indeed  everything  au- 
thorized by  our  Army  Regulations.  Some  have  received  blankets  and 
clothing  from  the  U.S.  Quartermaster,  Captain  Ekin,  and  others  will 
be  supplied  as  their  wants  may  require.  They  are  supplied  with  ma- 
terials and  allowed  to  write  brief  letters  to  their  friends  and  families 
under  the  inspection  of  those  in  command.  The  sick  are  placed  in  com- 
fortable hospitals  in  good  clean  beds  and  receive  proper  subsistence  and 
medical  treatment  from  excellent  physicians  assisted  by  prisoners  detailed 
as  nurses. 

Rigid  rules  have  been  promulgated  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  and 
to  prevent  any  intercourse  with  them.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the 
camp  under  any  pretext  whatever.  Every  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
prisoners  that  their  necessities  and  well  being  demand ;  any  thing  further 
will  not  be  allowed.  They,  and  their  friends,  must  reflect  that  they 
are  Rebel  prisoners  and  as  such  cannot  be  allowed  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  incident  to  a  peaceful  home.  Any  or  all  contributions  of  a 
proper  character  that  may  be  made  for  the  sick  prisoners  in  the  Hos- 
pitals will  be  received  and  properly  applied,  under  the  directions  of  the 
physicians  in  charge.  All  such  things  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  H. 
Vajen,  Quartermaster  General,  Indiana,"  and  the  contents  plainly 
endorsed  on  the  packages. 

By  Order:  Very  respectfully, 

(Signed,)  Laz   Noble^  Adjutant  General,  Indiana 

Even  the  excess  of  rations  and  the  savings  of  flour  by 
means  of  a  bakery  which  was  established  at  Camp  Morton, 
were  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  most  kindly  interest  in  securing  for  them  all 
the  comforts  their  necessities  required.  The  following  letter 
will  fully  explain  this : 

Office  of  Commissary  General  of  Prisoners, 

March  23d,  1862. 
Captain: — Please  give  your  attention  to  the  following  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Prisoners  of  War: 

See  that  the  Hospitals  are  furnished  with  underclothing  for  the  sick, 
and  sheets  and  pillow  cases  sufficient  to  insure  cleanliness  and  comfort. 
Have  a  careful  account  of  the  rations  due  the  Hospital,  and  the  ra- 
tions drawn,   kept,   so   that  the   sick  men   have   the   advantage   of   the 
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savings,  and  with  the  fund  purchase  all  articles  that  may  in  any  Avay 
be  of  benefit  to  the  sick. 

I  wish  the  Commissary  at  the  camp,  to  withhold  any  part  of  the 
rations  which  may  be  in  excess  over  what  is  really  necessary,  and  semi- 
monthly pay  to  Colonel  Owen,  the  value  of  the  rations  so  retained, 
thus  forming  a  fund  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Colonel  for  the  benefit  of 
the  prisoners. 

Many  articles  which  are  not  furnished  by  the  Government  may  be 
purchased  with  this  fund,  such  as  brooms,  buckets,  table  furniture,  &c., 
&c.  Of  course  it  will  be  required  that  a  careful  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  with  the  bills,  will  be  kept  by  the  Colonel. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  put  the  prisoners  in  tents,  from  one  building 
at  a  time,  and  rearrange  the  bunks  so  as  to  give  more  room  and  more 
light,  making  the  barracks  as  comfortable  as  possible  without  incurring 
but  little  expense. 

Put  a  second  floor,  or  half  floor,  as  may  be  found  most  expedient,  in 
the  receiving  hospital  at  the  camp,  to  divide  it  into  two  stories,  and  give 
larger  accommodation  to  the  sick. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Hoffman, 
Lieut.  Col.  Eighth  Regiment,  Com'y  Gen'l  of  Prisoners. 

Captain  James  A.  Ekin,  Assistant  Quartermaster  U.S.A.,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

A  number  of  sick  prisoners  were  allowed  to  be  removed  to 
private  residences,  where  they  could  be  cared  for  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  hospitals;  and  on  one  occasion  the  Sur- 
geon in  charge  of  the  camp  certified  that  a  prisoner  would  die 
of  consumption,  if  kept  in  confinement,  who  was  thereupon 
discharged  on  parole,  upon  application  of  the  Governor,  by 
order  of  Major  General  Halleck. 

The  prisoners  themselves,  very  generally,  were  profuse  in 
commendations  of  their  treatment,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  their  exchange,  many  of  them  preferred  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  remaining  North,  than  to  be  sent  back  to 
fight  against  a  government  that  had  manifested  such  kindness 
and  magnanimity  towards  them.  In  contrast  with  the  horrors 
of  Libby,  Belle  Isle,  Andersonville  and  other  Southern  prison 
pens,  where  thousands  of  brave  Union  men  were  starved  and 
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murdered,  the  history  of  Camp  Morton  Is  as  Heaven  is  to 
Hell. 

Colonel  Owen  remained  in  command  until  the  10th  of 
June,  when  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  field,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  a  force  of  the  Indiana  Legion,  which  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  three 
months,  as  the  Fifty-Fourth  and  Fifty-Fifth  Regiments,  Indi- 
ana Volunteers.  Colonel  David  Garland  Rose,  of  the 
Fifty-Fourth,  was  made  Commandant,  and  discharged  the 
responsible  duties  of  his  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
authorities,  and  with  entire  acceptability  to  the  prisoners.  A 
general  exchange  was  effected  in  August,  1862,  and  the  camp 
was  closed  as  a  prison  soon  after.  A  few  guerrillas  were  sub- 
sequently sent  in  to  be  taken  care  of,  by  the  recruiting  officers 
stationed  there  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  that  year. 

In  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  1863,  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners were  captured,  and  several  thousand  were  sent  to  be 
confined  at  Camp  Morton.  Others  arrived  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  from  that  time  on  till  the  close  of  the  war  the 
number  confined  ranged  from  three  to  six  thousand.  The 
camp  was  refitted,  comfortable  hospitals  and  other  buildings 
were  built,  the  force  In  charge  as  guards  being  the  Fifth 
Regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  under  command  of  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Stevens.  The  State  authorities  not 
being  charged  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the  prisoners 
after  the  year  1862,  further  account  of  Camp  Morton  would 
be  superfluous  in  this  report. 
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MILITARY   DISTRICT   OF    INDIANA 

The  State  of  Indiana  was  constituted  a  Military  District 
in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  by  General  Order  No.  25, 
of  Major  General  H.  G.  Wright,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment, dated  March  23d,  1863,  and  Brigadier  General  H.  B. 
Carrington  was  assigned  to  command  said  district — head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1863,  General  Carrington  was  re- 
lieved from  the  command  of  the  District  by  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral MiLO  S.  Hascall,  acting  under  the  orders  from  Major 
General  A.  E.  Burnside,  commanding  the  Department. 

Under  Special  Orders  No.  1,  issued  by  General  BuRNSlDE, 
dated  June  5th,  1863,  the  District  of  Michigan  was  detached 
from  the  District  of  Ohio  and  attached  to  the  District  of 
Indiana,  and  Brigadier  General  O.  B.  WiLLCOX  was  assigned 
to  command  the  same,  relieving  General  Carrington. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1863,  Brigadier  General  WlLL- 
cox  was  relieved  from  the  command  and  ordered  to  the  field, 
at  his  own  request,  by  telegram  from  the  War  Department, 
and  the  District  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  was  broken  up — 
Indiana  remaining  a  separate  District  in  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio  under  command  of  Colonel  John  S.  Simonson. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1864,  the  Northern  Department 
was  organized,  of  which  Indiana  formed  a  part;  and  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1864,  under  orders  from  Major  General  S.  P. 
Heintzelman,  Brigadier  General  H.  B.  Carrington  re- 
lieved Colonel  Simonson,  and  again  assumed  command  of 
the  District. 
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Brevet  Major  General  Alvin  P.  Hovey  relieved  Brigadier 
General  Carrington  of  the  command  of  the  District,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1864,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
During  General  Hovey's  incumbency  the  Department  was 
reorganized  July  5th,  1865,  and  renamed  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1865,  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  G.  Pitcher,  Acting  Assistant  Provost  Marshal 
General  for  Indiana,  took  command  of  the  District  in  ac- 
cordance with  Special  Order  No.  64,  Department  of  the 
Ohio,  September  18th,  1865 — General  Hovey  having  been 
appointed  U.S.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  government 
of  Peru,  South  America.^ 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1866,  General  Pitcher  was  re- 
lieved by  the  War  Department  and  ordered  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York,  as  Superintendent, 
and  the  District  of  Indiana  was  discontinued. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  John  S.  Simonson,  being  Post 
Commander  at  Indianapolis,  took  charge  of  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  District  from  the  time  of  General  Pitcher's 
departure  until  the  31st  of  May,  1867,  when  by  order  from 
the  War  Department  the  U.S.  Military  Headquarters  for 
Indiana  were  finally  closed;  the  State  however  still  remains 
under  command  of  Major  General  Pope,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Lakes. 

military  departments  which  have 
embraced  the  state  of  indiana 

Department   of  the  Ohio 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1861,  a  new  Military  Department, 
styled  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  was  constituted  under 
General  Orders  No.  14,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  War  De- 
partment, comprising  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 

^On  the  6th  of  August,  1866,  the  Department  was  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker,  com- 
manding  [Terrell]. 
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and  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan,  Ohio  Volun- 
teers, was  assigned  to  the  command  with  Headquarters  at 
Cincinnati. 

Under  General  Orders  No.  19,  A.  G.  O.,  War  Depart- 
ment, May  9th,  1861,  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  so  much  of  Western  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  as  lies  north  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  north  and 
west  of  the  Greenbrier,  thence  northward  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Maryland,  thence  along  the  Western  Maryland 
line,  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  thence  northerly  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  McLean  county  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1861,  by  General  Order  No.  30,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Office,  War  Department,  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri was  added  to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  Major 
General  McClellan  was  directed  to  extend  his  command 
accordingly.  Under  General  Orders  No.  80,  A.  G.  O.,  War 
Department,  September  19th,  1861,  the  Military  Department 
of  the  Ohio  was  made  to  comprise  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  so  much  of  Kentucky  as  lies  within  fifteen  miles  of  Cin- 
cinnati, under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  O.  M. 
Mitchell,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  with  Headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  under  General  Orders 
No.  97,  A.  G.  O.,  War  Department,  the  Department  of  the 
Ohio  was  made  to  consist  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  that  portion  of  Kentucky  east  of  the  Cumberland 
river,  and  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Brigadier  General  D.  C. 
Buell  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  same  with  Head- 
quarters at  Louisville. 

Under  General  Orders  No.  112,  A.  G.  O.,  War  Depart- 
ment, August  19th,  1862,  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  was 
reconstructed  and  made  to  comprise  the  States  of  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Kentucky  east  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  including  Cumberland  Gap  and  the 
troops    operating    in    its    vicinity.     Major    General    H.    G. 
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Wright  was  assigned  to  the  command  and  established  his 
Headquarters  at  Cincinnati, 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1863,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  General-in-Chief,  Major  General  A.  E.  Burn- 
side  announced  in  Department  General  Orders  No.  27,  that 
he  had  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio — 
Headquarters  at  Cincinnati. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1863  (General  Orders  No.  369, 
A.  G.  O.,  War  Department),  the  Department  of  the  Ohio 
was  changed  to  include  only  the  State  of  Kentucky  north  of 
the  Tennessee  river,  and  such  part  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
as  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio; 
Major  General  J.  G.  Foster  was  placed  in  command  and 
Major  General  Burnside  ordered  to  report  in  person  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  orders  or  records  accessible 
to  this  office,  that  any  person  succeeded  General  Burnside  in 
command  of  the  remaining  States  of  the  Department  until 
the  establishment  of  the 

Northern   Department 

About  the  1st  of  February,  1864,  when  Major  General 
Heintzelman  assumed  command  of  the  same —  the  Depart- 
ment embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  with  Headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1864,  in  conformity  with  Special 
Orders  No.  263,  dated  War  Department,  September  28th, 
1864,  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker  assumed  command  of 
the  Northern  Department  and  removed  Headquarters  to 
Cincinnati. 

Department  of  the  Ohio 

Major  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord  succeeded  General  Hooker 
in  the  command  of  the  Department  on  the  5th  of  July,  1865, 
in  conformity  with  General  Orders  No.  118,  A.  G.  O.,  War 
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Department,  and  established  his  Headquarters  at  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  Department  embraced  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  was  renamed  "The  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio."  The  State  of  Wisconsin  was  added 
to  the  Department  on  the  30th  October,  1865. 

The   Department   of  the   Lakes 

was  organized  In  conformity  with  General  Orders  No.  59,  A. 
G.  O.,  War  Department,  August  6th,  1866,  and  embraced 
the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois. Major  General  Joseph  Hooker  was  placed  in  com- 
mand, with  Headquarters  at  Detroit.  General  Hooker  was 
granted  leave  of  absence,  June  1st,  1867,  for  one  year,  to 
visit  Europe,  and  was  succeeded  by  Brevet  Major  General 
John  C.  Robinson,  Colonel  Forty-Third  U.  S.  Infantry. 
Major  General  John  Pope,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now  (December  1st, 
1868)  in  command  of  the  Department 
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TROOPS   FURNISHED   BY  THE   STATE   OF   INDIANA— WAR   OF   THE 

REBELLION— UNITED    STATES    SERVICE 

CONDENSED    STATEMENT 


Regiment.      Infantry. 


Term  of  Ser- 
vice. 


6th Tiiree  months 

7th Three  months 

8th Three  months 

9th Three  months 

10th Three  months 

11th Three  months 

6th Three  years.  . 

7th Three  years. . 

8th Three  years . . 

9th Three  years . . 

10th Three  years . . 

11th Three  years. . 

12th One   year 

12th Three  years. . 

13th Three  years. . 

13th  re-organized Three  years.. 

14th Three  years . . 

15th Three  years . . 

16th One  year 

16th Three  years.. 

17th Three  years . . 

I8th Three  years.. 

19th Three  years . . 

20th Three  years . . 

20th  re-organized Three  years.. 

22d Three  years. . 

2'3d Three  years . . 

24th Three  years .  . 

25th Three  years .  . 

26th Three  years . . 

27th Three  years.. 

29th Three  years.. 

30th Three  years.. 

30th  re-organized Three  years.. 

31st Three  years.. 

32d Three  years . . 

32d   re-organized Three  years . . 

33d Three  years . . 

34 Three  years.. 

35th Three  years.. 

36th Three  years . . 

37th Three  years.. 

37th    re-organized Three  years.. 

38th Three  years.. 

40th Three  years.. 

42d Three  years.. 

43d Three  years.. 

44th Three  years . . 

46th Three  years . . 

47th Three  years.. 

48th Three  years . . 


25 
7 

441 

441  5 
41  4 
44|  i 


977 
978 
982 
859 
961 
701 
975 
830 
399 
899 
941 
799 
949 
920 
162 
925 
879 
951 
933 
I  8891 
920) 
932 
9431 


9871  220 
1911  286 
3441  409 
5291  284 


7' 
5 
6 

242 
201 
233 
339 
177 
241 

22 
184 
128 

98 
175 
167 

12 
268 
228 
174 
260 
215 

44 
313 
148 
241 
295 
332 
263 
285 
360 


§|J 


101  3561  761 


213 

171. 

■M 

1 

260 

11.S 

229 

44 

241 

269 

221 

43 

201 

18 

10I....1 

3431  58 

soil  131 

248 

60! 

2001  121] 

2361  65( 

2441  221 

3041  62| 


16 
204 

82 
156 
451 
176 

56 

62 
273 
161 
235 

36 


70 
7 
13 
50 
11 
117 


329 

77 

29 

119 

285 

102 

56 

20 

199 


Oc 


781 
782 
784 
786 
790 
781 
1108 
1272 
1625 
2123 
1259 
2109 
1031 
1319 
1402 
1116 
1262 
1203 
955 
1282 
2229 
1399 
1163 
1567 
883 
2656 
1.567 
1612 
1780 
1961 
1270 
2081 
1338 
796 
1873 
1335 
663 
2758 
1791 
1818 
1165 
1298 
218 
1951 
1726 
2044 
2019 
2101 
1404 
1728 
1679 


781 
782 
784 
786 
790 
781 
1118 
1299 
1672 
2141 
1270 
2348 
1032 
1332 
1427 
1146 
1274 
1220 
971 
1486 
2311 
1555 
1614 
1743 
939 
2718 
1840 
1773 
2015 
1997 
1322 
2130 
1408 
803 
1886 
1385 
674 
2875 
1806 
1869 
1177 
1300 
547 
2028 
1755 
2163 
2304 
2203 
1460 
1748 
1878 
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Regimfnt,     Infantry. 


Term  of  Ser- 
vice. 


ess 


49th Three    years 

50th Three    years 

51st Three    years 

52d Three    years 

52(1  re-organlzed Three    years 

53d Three    years 

54th Three    months 

54th One   year 

55th Three    months 

57th Three    years 

58th Three    years 

59th Three    years 

60th Three    years 

63d Three    years 

65th Three    years 

fi6th Three    years 

57th Three   years 

68th Three    years 

69lh Three    years 

70th Three    years 

72d Three   years 

73d Three   years 

74th Three    years 

75th Three    years 

76th Thirty    days 

78th Sixty   days . 

79th Three    years 

80th Three    years 

8l8t Three    years 

82d Three    years 

83d Three    years 

84th Three    years 

85th Three    years 

86th Three    years 

87th Three    years 

88th Three    years 

89th Three    years 

91st Three    years 

93d Three    years 

97th Three    years 

99th Three    years 

100th Three    years 

101st Three    years 

115th Six    months. 

116th Six    months. 

117th Six    months. 

118th Six    months. 

120th Three    years 

123d Three    years 

124th Three    years 

128th! Three    years 

129th Three    years 

130th Three   years 

132d 100   days.. 

133d 100   days.. 

134th 100   days.. 

135th 100   days.. 

136th 100    days.. 

137th 100   days.. 

138th 100   days . . 

139th 100    days.. 

140th One   year.. 

142d One  year.. 

143d One   year . . 

144th One   year.. 

145th One   year.. 

146th One   year.. 

147th One   year.. 

148th One   year.. 

149th One  year.. 

150th One  year.. 

15l8t One  year.  . 

152d One  year.. 

153d One  year.. 

154tb One  year.. 


41 
39 
39 
39 
89 
39 
89 
41 
40 
38 
40 

J  38 

.   391. 

:   391. 

.'  381. 

.'  39l. 

J  381. 
391. 

J  391. 

.'  39. 


42 

.... 

9601 

44 

fi 

962 

44 

1 

943 

47 

973 

42 

900 

42 

989 

37 

749 

24 

,'>63 

41 

880 

42 

907 

43 

S91 

47 

891 

42 

931 

43 

906 

40 

845 

41 

917 

44 

901 

42 

904 

45 

949 

48 

11,59 

40 

911 

41 

835 

41 

858 

43 

925 

44 

904 

39 

883 

41 

9.54 

39 

9.58 

38  .... 

949 

41 

935 

40 

1010 

41 

917 

41 

fl 

912 

40 

6 

901 

40 

6 

918 

908 
884 
928 
884 
847 
818 
968 
926 
958 
992 
953 
941 
1012 
936 
987 
949 
981 
933 
963 
938 


I  391.... I  9091. 


37 

154 

85 

69 

196 

41 

292 

161 

94 

121 

182 

24 

81 

75 

117 

55 

81 

15 

30 

218 

13 

74 

239 

67 

21 


13 
19 

15 
17 
361 
25 
13 

5 
17 
14 

8. 
211 
22 
64 
13 

7 

7 


12|  256 
196 
111  231 
130 
275 
221 
173 
232 
206 
72 
66 
95 
80 
14!) 
166 
146 
134 
171 
31  175 
5 
IS 
19 
25 
4 
17 


331 
331 
19 
53 
52 
48 
29 
36 
25 
82 
47 
33 
38 
31 
41 
21 
120 
13 
26 
52 
36 
37 
64 
34 
21 


38 

27 

34 

50 

60 

33 

48 

22 

47 

79 

40 

84 

358 
19 
24 
16 

158 


15 

216 

5 

21 

27 

36 

5 

4 

31 


13 
116 


155 

22 

2 

2 

11 

20 


1403 
1544 
1906 
1495 
956 
2364 
946 
631 
639 
1628 
1906 
1998 
1067 
1231 
1162 
1103 
824 
1012 
1079 
1343 
1289 
1164 
1153 
1096 
786 
587 
1160 
1046 
974 
1082 
977 
1018 
1982 
998 
1240 
1123 
1110 
1213 
1130 
900 
982 
1043 
1052 
977 
1075 
980 
1000 
1195 
1063 
1031 
1197 
1013 
977 
948 
941 
950 
930 
967 
928 
886 
865 
1048 
993 
1002 
1035 
1023 
972 
1077 
1027 
1040 
1074 
1013 
988 
1031 
981 
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Beglment,     Infantry. 


Term  of  Ser- 
vice. 


o|i 


O  J5  ■ 


es 


1^ 


155th One  year 

156th One  year 

U.   S.  Colored  Troops..    Three  years... 
Independent  Compa's...  Thirty    days... 

Hancock's   Corps One  year 

Mlscellan's  Organlz's..    Three   years... 

1st  Cavalry Three   years . . . 

1st  Cav.   re-organlzed..   Three   years... 

2d    Cavalry Three    years . . . 

2d  Cav.  re-organized...  Three   years... 

3d   Cavalry Three   years . . . 

3d  Cav.  re-organized...  Three   years... 

4th  Cavalry Three   years . . . 

5th  Cavalry Three   years . . . 

6th  Cavalry Three   years. . . 

7th   Cavalry Three   years... 

7th  Cav.   re-organized..  Three   years... 

8th   Cavalry Three    years . 

9th   Cavalry Three   years . 

10th  Cavalry Three   years ....  I 

11th   Cavalry Three   years.... 

12th  Cavalry Three   years | 

13th   Cavalry Three   years j 

Independ't  Cav.    Co One  year ' 

1st  Heavy  Artillery Three  years. . . .' 

25  Batteries Three   years. . .  .1 

25th  Battery One  year J 

Deserters  from  draft  call  of  Aug.  i.  '621 
Deserters  from  draft  call  of  July  18.  '64  I 
Deserters  from  draft  call  of  Dec.  19,  '64     I 

Bounty   Jumpers    1864 1 

Enlistments    in   Eegular    army   and   in 
volunteer  organizations   of  other  1 

States  I 


...I 


902 

494 

911 

1034 


26 

r 

1072 


253 

984 

197 

1076 

372 

1008 

194 

1166 

1191 

1142 

1151 

7|  543 
30  1125 
...  1219 
...  1204 
...  1193 
...  1211 
...  1107 
...  101 
30 ! 1253 
...13510 
...     142 


1332 

2724 

60 


373  . 
1858 
218. 
1661 


108 
54 
87 

228 
387 
38 
373 
1858 
218 
166 


I         I         I 


I         I 


7 

1006 

531 

865 

1709 

1 

1087 

168 

248 

412 

273 

1072 

8 

225 

51 

1673 

9 

405 

319 

1169 

2 

200 

54 

1470 

99 

1865 

72 

1676 

29 

1300 

2 

573 

137 

2278 

20 

1314 

47 

1300 

8 

1301 

7 

1350 

9 

1384 

104 

200 

3639 

472 

6468 

25 

182 

373 

1858 

218 

166 

5000 

1013 
531 

257  i 
1088 

168 

660 
1345 

233 
1724 

414 
1488 

202 
1524 
1764 
1748 
1329 

575 
2415 
1334 
1347 
1309 
1357 
1393 

104 
3839 
6940 

207 

373 
1858 

218 

166 

5000 


SUMMABY  OF  TBOOPS  FUBNISHED  BY  THE   STATE   OF  INDIANA. 

Commissioned  officers   at  original  organization 6,293 

Non-Commissioned    officers    and    musicians    at    original    organization 1,112 

Enlisted   men,    privates,    at   original   organization 137.401 

Becruits,     privates 35,836 

Re-enlisted    Veterans     11,718 

Unassigned    recruits,    regular    army,    &c 16,007 

Grand    total    troops    furnished 208,367 

KILLED    AND    DIED    OP    DISEASE. 

Commissioned     officers     652 

Non-Commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men    23,764 

Total      24,416 

DESEBTEBS. 

Officers      13 

Enlisted    men     .....'.     10,833 

Total      10,846 


ACCOUNTED    FOB,    AND    UNACCOUNTED    FOR. 

Officers    and    men    accounted    for 194,588 

Non-Commissioned    officers    and   enlisted    men .'..'.'.'.'.'.".'.  23,764 

Grand  total    208,367 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  INFANTRY,  CAVALRY 
AND  ARTILLERY  SENT  TO  THE  FIELD  BY  THE  STATE  OF  INDI- 
ANA DURING  THE  LATE  WAR;  xA.LSO  CERTAIN  FACTS  CON- 
NECTED   WITH   SUCH   ORGANIZATIONS. 

INFANTRY 


•11 


6th. 

7lh. 

8th. 

9th. 
10th. 
11th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 
10th. 

nth. 

12th. 
12th. 
13th. 
14th. 
15lh. 
16th. 
16th. 
17th. 
18th. 
19th. 
20th. 
21st . 
22d  . 
23d  . 
24th. 
25th. 
26th. 
27th. 
29  th. 
30th. 
31st. 
32d  . 
33d  . 
34th. 
35th. 
36th. 
37th. 
38th. 
39th. 
40th. 
42d  , 
43d  . 
44th. 
46th. 
47th. 
48th. 
49th. 
50th. 
51st. 
52d  . 
53d  . 
54th. 
54th. 
55lh. 
.57lh. 
58th. 


Where    organ- 
ized— Rendez- 
vous. 


Colonel  or  Comman- 
dant by  whom  or- 
ganized. 


Period   of 
Senice. 


April  16,    '61  Indianapolis IT.  T.  Critt.'nden lApril 

April  16,   '61  Indianapolis.  .  . .  lEbenezer  Dumont 'April 

April  16.    '61  Indianapolis |\Vm.  P.  Benton April 

April  16,    61  Indianapolis IRobert  H.  Milroy. .  . .  April 

April  16.    '61IIndianapolis )J.  J.  Reynolds lApril 

April  16,   '61|IndianapoUs Lewis  Wallace [April 


'61.IMadison |T.  T.  Crittenden Sept. 

'61. 1  Indianapolis lEbenezer  Dumont. . .  .  Sept. 

'61. 1  Indianapolis jWm.  P.  Benton Aug. 

'61.|Westville iRobert    H.    Milroy..    Aug. 

M.  D.  Manson Sept. 

Lewis  Wallace !Aug. 

John  M.  Wallace |May 

Wm.  H.  Link |Aug. 

J.  C.  Sullivan IJune 

Nathan  Kimball June 


Aug.  3. 

Aug.  3, 

Aug.  3. 

Aug.  3. 

Aug.  3,    '61.  Lafayette. .. . 

Aug.  3.    '61.|lndianapolis. 

May  3.    '61.  .Indianapolis. 

May  17,    '62.  Ilndianapolis. 

May  3,    '61.  .ilndianapolis. 

IMay  3.    '61..ITerre  Haute 


25, 
25, 

25', 
25, 
25, 
20, 
13. 
20, 
27, 
18, 
31, 
11, 
17, 
19.  '61 
'61, 


May   3,    '61.  .ILafayette I  Geo.  D.  Wagner June     14,     61, 


May   3.    '61.  .'Richmond. 
May   17,    '62. 
May   3,    '61.. 
June    11,     '61 

'61 

'61 

'61 

•61 


iJune 
Uune 
IJune 
Uune 
Uune 
[June 

June 
Uune 
iJune 
lAug. 
lAug. 
lAug. 
I  Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 
ISept. 

Sept. 
ISept. 
ISept. 


.  ..|P 

T, 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Lafayette. . . 

Indianapolis 

Madison. . . . 

New  Albany. 
'61|Vincennes. . 
'6l!Evansville. . 
24,  '61|Indianapolis 
24,    '61  Indianapolis 

3.    '61.  Laporte 

3,    '61.  Fort  Wayne. 
3.    '61. iTerre  Haute. 

12,    '61  Ilndianapolis | August  Willich 

3,    '61.  Ilndianapolis John  Coburn 

3.    '61.  [Anderson Thos.  N.  Stilwell 

21,    '61|Indianapolis John  C.  Walker 

3,    '61. 1  Richmond |vVm.  Grose 

3,    'ei.jLawrenceburg...  Carter  Gazlay 

3.    '61.  New  Albany Benj.  F.  Scribner. . . 

'61IIndianapolis [Thos.  J.  Harrison 


24 


A.  Hackleman. .  . .  IMay 

Lucas I  Aug. 

Milo  S.  Hascall IJune 

Thos.   Pattison lAug. 

Sol.  Meredith [July 

W.  L.  Brown July 

J.  W.  McMillan July 

Wm.  G.  Wharton Aug. 

Wm.  L.  Sanderson. .  .  Uuly 

Cyrus  M.  Allen July 

James  G.  Jones I  Aug. 

Wm.  M.  Wheatley. . .  lAug. 

Silas  Colgrove I  Sept. 

Jolm  F.  Miller lAug. 

Hugh  B.  Reed ISept, 

Cliarles  Cruft ISept. 

.^ug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 


'61ILafayette iWm.  C.  Wilson IDec. 


5.    '61.  EvansvlUe Uames  G.  Jones. . . 

5,    '61.  iTcrre  Haute |Geo.  K.  Steele. . . . 

— ,    '61  Fort  Wayne IHugh  B.  Reed 

20,    '61  Ix)gansport IG.  X.  Fitch 

— ,    'eUAndcrson Uames  R.  Slack. . . 

Oct.    2,    '61..lGoshen |E.  W.  H.  Ellis. . . 

Sept.    23,    '61IJefrersonville John  W.  Ray 

24.    '61|Seyniour ICyrus  L.  Dunham. 


ISept 
ISept. 
Sept. 
lOct. 
June 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Nov. 


jThree  months ....  'Aug. 
Three  months.  . . .  [Aug. 
Three  months. . . .  [Aug. 
iThree  months ....  I  Aug. 
IThree  months. . . .  lAug. 
IThree  months,  . . .  [Aug. 

IThree  years (Sept. 

Three  years 'Sept. 

Three  years I  Aug. 

Three  years 'Sept. 

Three  years iSept. 

Three  years jJuly 

One  year IMay 

Three  years 'June 

Three  years Sept. 

Tliree  years [June 

Three  years Uune 

One  year IMay 

Three  years Mune 

Three  years 'Aug. 

Three  years I  Aug! 

Three  years iJuly 

Three  years Uuly 

Three  years |Jan. 

July 
July 
Nov. 
Juli' 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


'61IIndianapoli3 
'61|Indianapolis 
61.  New  Albany. 
'62|Indianapoli3 

Sept.    — ,    '62  Indianapoli 

June 

Oct. 


|A.  D.  Streight IDec.  14,  '61 

[James  M.  Smith |Feb.  1.  '62 

.'W.  Q.  Gresham Feb.  26,  '62 

ID.  G.  Rose Llune  10.  '62 

I  Fielding  Mansfield...  lOc.t.  — ,  '62 

62IIndianapolis Uolin  U.  Mahan Uune 

61.  Richmond U.  W.  T.  McMuUen. .  iNov 


Oct.   — ,    '61. 1  Princeton j  Andrew  Lewis. 


,  IDec. 


16. 

18. 
17. 


Three  years 
Three  years 
Three  years. 
Three  years 
Three  years 
Three  years , 
Tliree  years. 
Three  years 

Three  years IDec. 

Three  years I  Dec. 

Three  years Uuly 

Three  years I  Feb. 

Three  years [Sept. 

Three  years |Sept. 

Three  years Oct. 

Three  years Uuly 

Three  years I  July 

Three  years IDec. 

Three  years July 

Three  years Uune 

Three  years [Sept. 

Three  years Sept. 

Three  years lOct. 

Three  years Uuly 

Three  years ISept. 

Three  years ISept. 

Three  years IDec. 

Three  years ISept. 

Three  years Uuly 

Three  months. . .  .ISept. 

One  year |Dec. 

Three  months.  . .  .[Sept. 

Three  years I  Dec. 

Three  years Uuly 
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is 

^ 


Where    organ- 
ized— Rendez- 
vous. 


Colonel  or  Comman- 
dant by  whom  or- 
ganized. 


Se: 


Period   of 

Sen'ice. 


59th.  . 

Oct.    - 

_ 

•61. 

60th.. 

Oct.    - 

-, 

'61. 

63d   .. 

IDec.    31 

•61 

65th.. 

July   7 

62.. 

66th. . 

July   7 

62.. 

67th.. 

July   7 

62.. 

68th.. 

July   7 

62.. 

tiOth.. 

July   7 

62.. 

70th. . 

July   7 

62.. 

71st.. 

July    7 

62.. 

72d  .. 

July   7 

62.. 

73d  .. 

July   7 

62.. 

74th.. 

July   7 

62.. 

75th.. 

July   7 

62.. 

76th. . 

July   16. 

•62. 

78th.. 

July   16. 

•62. 

79th.. 

Aug. 

3 

•62 

80th.. 

Aug. 

3 

'62 

81st.. 

Aug. 

3 

•62 

82d  .. 

Aug. 

3 

■62 

83d  .. 

Aug. 

3 

•6'2 

84th.. 

Aug. 

3 

'62 

85th. . 

Aug. 

3 

■62 

86th . . 

Aug. 

3 

'62 

87th.. 

Aug. 

3 

■62 

88th.. 

Aug. 

3 

•62 

89th.. 

Aug. 

3 

•62 

91st.. 

Aug. 

4 

'62 

93d  .. 

Aug. 

4 

•62 

97th.. 

Aug. 

4 

■62 

99th.. 

Aug.    14 

'62 

100th.. 

Aug. 

4 

'62 

101st.. 

Aug. 

4 

'62 

102d  ..' 

July   8 

63.. 

103d  .. 

July   8 

63.. 

104th.. 

July   8 

63.. 

105th.. 

July   8 

63.. 

106th.. 

July   8 

63.. 

107th. . 

July   8 

63.. 

108th.. 

July   8 

63.. 

109th.. 

July   8 

63.. 

110th.. 

July  8 

63.. 

111th.. 

July  8 

63.. 

112th.. 

July   8 

63.. 

113th.. 

July  8 

63.. 

H4th.. 

July   8 

63.. 

115th.. 

June    - 

_ 

'63 

116th.. 

June   - 

— , 

'63 

117th.. 

June    - 

— 

•63 

118th.. 

June   - 

— 

'63 

120th.. 

Sept. 

21 

'63 

123d  .. 

Sept. 

21 

■63 

124th.. 

Sept. 

21 

'63 

128th.. 

Sept. 

21 

'63 

129th.. 

Sept. 

21 

■63 

130th.. 

Sept. 

21 

'63 

132d  .. 

April 

23 

•64 

133d  . . 

April 

i'A 

'64 

134th.. 

April 

23 

'64 

135th.. 

April 

a 

'64 

136t.h.. 

April 

23 

'64 

137th.. 

April 

23 

'64 

138th. . 

April 

23 

'64 

139th.. 

April 

23 

'64 

140th.. 

Aug.    : 

, 

'64. 

142d  .. 

Aug.    ; 

, 

'64. 

143d  .. 

Dec.     2 

0 

'64 

144th.. 

Dec.     S 

0. 

'64 

145th.. 

Dee.     : 

0, 

'64 

146th.. 

Dec.     2 

0, 

'64 

147th. . 

Dec.     : 

0, 

'64 

148th.. 

Dec.     2 

0. 

'64 

149th.. 

Dec.     2 

0, 

'64 

150th.. 

Dec.     2 

0. 

'64 

151st.. 

Dec.    2 

0, 

'64 

152d  . . 

Dec.     2 

(», 

'64 

153d  . . 

Dec.     2 

n, 

'64 

154th.. 

Dec.     2 

0, 

'64 

155th. . 

Dec.    2 

0, 

'64 

IGosport iJesse   I.   Alexander. 

Evansville iRichard  Owen. 

Indianapolis 
I  Princeton.  . . 
New  Albany, 
I  Madison. . . . 
iGreensburg. 
! Richmond. . . 
I  Indianapolis 
Terre  Haute 


Feb. 
Mar. 

I  James  McManomy. .  .  !Oct. 

Andrew  Lewis Aug. 

Roger  Martin Aug. 

Frank  Emerson Aug. 

Benj.  C.  Shaw lAug. 

Wm.  A.  Bickle I  Aug. 

Benj.  Harrison I  Aug. 

,R.  W.  Thompson lAug. 

(Lafayette IChris.  Miller I  Aug. 

ISouth  Bend IThos.  S.  Stanfleld lAug. 

IFort  Wayne jwm.  Williams 'Aug. 

IWabash ,john  U.  Pettit lAug. 

Ilndianapolis IJames  Gavin I  July 

llndianapolis \Vm.  L.  Farrow lAug. 

Ilndianapolis Prcd   Knefler ISept. 

Princeton Andrew  Lewis ISept. 

INew  Albany ^y^^    -^y    Caldwell lAug. 

iMadison Morton  C.  Hunter lAug. 

ILawrenceburg. . .   Benj.  J.  Spooner 'Sept. 

iRichmond Xelson  Truster 'Sept. 

ITerre  Haute John  P.  Baird ISept. 

Lafayette Chris.  Miller ISept. 

South  Bend iThos.  S.  Stanfleld 'Aug. 

Fort  Wayne iGeo.  Humphrey lAug. 

Wabash IChas.  D.  Mun-ay lAug. 

Evansville I.Tohn  Mehringer 'Oct. 

Madison iDeWitt  C.  Thomas . . .  lOct. 

Terre  Haute R.  F.  Catterson ISept. 

South  Bend |Thos.  S.  Stanfleld 'Oct. 

Port  Wayne jg.  j.  Stoughton ISept. 

Wabash 'Wm.  Garver ISept. 

Indianapolis. . . .  jBenj.  M.  Gregory. .  . .  |,Tuly 

Indianapolis. .  . .  IL.  S.  Shuler iJuly 

Indianapolis. .  . .  |  James  Gavin I  July 

Indianapolis....  jK.  G.    Shrj-rjck iJuly 

Indianapolis |Isaac  P.  Gray iJuly 

Indianapolis IDeWitt  C.  Rugg I  July 


Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 


Wm.  C.  Wilson IJuly 

John  R.    Mahan I  July 

G.  N.  Fitch IJuly 

Robert  Conover IJuly 

Braxton IJuly 


Indianapolis iGeo.  M.  Burge IJuly 

Indianapolis. .  . .  ISam'l  Lambertson. . .  iJuly 

Indianapolis. .  . .    .John  R.  Mahan I  Aug. 

Lafayette IWm.  C.  Kise lAug. 

Indianapolis.  . . .  IThos.  J.  Brady ISept. 

Wabash 'Sept. 

Columbus Simeon  Stansifer. . . .  I  Mar. 

Greensburg J.  C.  McQuiston IMar. 

Richmond Ijohn  F.  Kibbey 'Mar. 

Michigan  City. .  .lEdward  Anderson. .  .  .  iMar. 

Michigan  City. .  .ICharles  Case IMar. 

Kokomo T.  N.  Stilwell IMar. 

Indianapolis Saml.  C.  Vance 'May 

Indianapolis Robt.  N.  Hudson iMav 

Indianapolis James  Gavin iMay 

Indianapolis Wm.  C.  Wilson IMav 

Indianapolis John  W.  Foster 'May 

Indianapolis Ed.  J.  Robinson IMav 

Indianapolis James  H.  Shannon. . .  |May 

Indianapolis. . .  .    Geo.  Humphrey I.Tune 

Indianapolis Thos.  J.  Brady lOct. 

Fort  Wayne J.  M.  Comparet \\ov. 

Indianapolis John  F.  Grill 'Feb. 

Indianapolis A.  J.  Hawhe iMar. 

Indianapolis James  B.  Mulky 'Feb. 

Indianapolis John  A.  Platter |Mar. 

Indianapolis Isaac  P.  Gray IMar. 

Indianapolis James  Burgess |Feb. 

Indianapolis. ...    R.  N.  Hudson iMar. 

Indianapolis |M.   B.   Taylor 'Mar. 

Indianapolis. . . .  [John  M.  Wilson IMar. 

Indianapolis. . . .  Ilsaac  Jenkinson iMar. 

Indianapolis. . . .    Charles  S.  Ellis iMar. 

Indianapolis. . . .  (James  Park lApril 

Indianapolis |K.  G.  Shryock | April 


■62.|Tliree  years. . . 
■62.IThree  years. . . 
■62. 1  Three  years. . . 
'62.IThree  years. . . 
■62.|Tliree  years. . . 
■62.ITliree  years. . . 
■62. 1  Three  years. . . 
•62.IThree  years. . . 
■62. 1  Three  years. . . 
■62.  ITliree  years. . . 
■62.  IThree  years. . . 
'62.IThree  years. . . 
'62.  IThree  years. . . 
'62. IThree  years. . . 
•62.|Thirty  days... 
•62. i Sixty  days. . . . 
•62.lTiu-ee  years. .  . 
'62.|Thi-ee  years. . . 
'62. IThree  years. .  . 
'62. ITliree  years. .  . 
'62. ITliree  years. .  . 
'62. IThree  years.  .  . 
'62.  IThree  years. . . 
'62. IThree  years.  .  . 
■62.  IThree  years. .  , 
■62. IThree  years. .  . 
'62.  IThree  years. .  . 
'62.  IThree  years. .  , 
'62. IThree  years. . . 
'62. IThree  years. . . 
'62. IThree  years.  . . 
'62. IThree  years. . . 
•62. IThree  years. .  . 
'63. (Morgan  Raid.  . 
'63. 1  Morgan  Raid. . 
'63.IMorgan  Raid. . 
■63. (Morgan  Raid.  . 
'63. (Morgan  Raid. . 
'63.  (Morgan  Raid. . 
'63.  (Morgan  Raid. . 
'63.  (Morgan  Raid. . 
'63. 1  Morgan  Raid. . 
'63.  (Morgan  Raid. . 
'63.  IMorgan  Raid. . 
'63.  IMorgan  Raid. . 
'63.  IMorgan  Raid. . 
'63. 1  Six  months. .  . 
'63.  (Six  months.  . . 
'63. 1  Six  months. . . 
•63.ISix  months. . . 
■64.  (Three  years. . . 
'64.  (Three  years. . . 
'64.  IThree  years. .  . 
'64.  IThree  years. .  . 
'64.  IThree  years. .  . 
'64.  IThree  years. .  . 

■64.1100  days 

'64.1100  days 

•64.(100  days 

•64.  100  days 

'64.1100  days 

•64.(100  days 

'64.(100  days 

'64.(100  days 

'64.  iOne  year 

'64.  One  year 

'65.  One  year 

'65.  (One  year 

'65.  (One  year 

'65. 'One  year 

'65.  IOne  year 

'65.  IOne  year 

'65.  IOne  year 

'65.  (One  year 

'65.  (One  year 

'65.  IOne  .year 

'65.  One  year 

'65. 'One  year 

'65.  (One  year 


.  July 
.  Mar. 
.  June 
.  June 
.  June 
.  July 
.  (June 
.  (July 
.  (June 
.  (June 
.  (June 
.  (July 
.  (June 
.  (June 
.  (Aug. 
.  (Oct. 
.  (June 
.  (June 
.  (June 
.  (June 
.  June 
.  (June 
.  I  June 
. I June 
.  (June 
.  (June 
.  I  July 
.  (June 
.Aug. 
.  (June 
.  (June 
.  'June 
.  (June 

•  iJuly 
.(July 
.(July 
.IJuly 
.(July 
.[July 
.(July 
.'July 
.(July 
.  July 
.  July 
.  July 
.  July 
.Feb. 
.'Feb. 
.(Feb. 
.(Feb. 

.  (Jan. 
.  (Aug. 
.  'Aug. 
.  (April 
.  (Aug. 
.  (Dec. 
.(Aug. 
.(Aug. 
.(Aug. 
.(Aug. 
.(Aug. 

■  lAug. 
.  lAug. 
.ISept. 
.'July 
.IJuly 
,IOct. 
.lAug. 
.IJan. 

.  Aug. 
.  Aug. 
.  Sept. 
.  Sept. 
.  Aug. 
.  Sept. 

■  Aug. 

.  Sept. 
.  Aug. 

•  Aug. 


17,  '65 

21,  '65 

21,  '65 

22,  '65 
3.  '65 


'6C 
'66 
'65 
'65 
'65 
'65 
'65 
'65 


•65 
•65 


•65 
'65 
•65 
•65 
■65 
■65 
•65 
•65 
•65 
'65 
•65 
'63 


'63 
'63 
•63 
'63 
'63 
'63 
'63 
•63 
'63 
•64 


•65 
•64 


•64 
•64 
•64 
•65 
■65 
'65 
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Be 


03g 


Where    organ- 
ized— -Bendez- 
vous. 


Colonel  or  Comman- 
dant by  whom  or- 
ganized. 


as 


2c 

oS--' 

O 


Period   of 
Service. 


156th.. IDec.  20.    '64'Indianapolis. . . 

28th  I  I 

ColoredlDec.  3,    '63.  Indianapolis. . . 
Indep'tl  I 

Regm't  July  17,    '62!  Jennings  Co. . .  , 
Indep't  I  I 

Batt'l'nlJuly  16,    '62  Camp  Morton. . 

Cavalry 


1st...  I  June    10,    '61lEvansville. . . . 
2d...|Sept.   — ,    '6' 'Indianapolis. . 

Oct.     22,     '61 'Indianapolis. . 

July   7,    '62. .  Indianapolis. . 

Aug.    15,    '62  Indianapolis. . 


Chas.  M.  Smith.. 
Chas.  S.  Russell. 
Kennedy  Brown . . 
D.  G.  Rose 


April  12, 
April  20, 
July  17, 
July    26, 


'65.  'One  year. . . , 
'63.  [Three  years. 
'62.|Thlrty  days. 
■62.IThirty  days. 


3d  . 

4th.. 

5th.. 

6th.. 

7th.. 

8th.. 

9th.. 
10th.. 
11th.. 
12th.. 
13th. . 


July    7.     '62.  ITerre  Haute. . 

June    24,  '63  Indianapolis.  . 

Aug.    20,  '61  Indianapolis. . 

Sept.    21,  '63  Indianapolis.  . 

Sept.    21,  '63 1  Columbus. .. . 

Sept.    21,  '63 ' Indianapolis. . 

Sept.    21,  '63lKendallville. . 

Sept.    21,  '63'Indianapolis. . 

Ind.  Co'June    — ,  '61 ' Indianapolis.  . 

Ind.  Co'June    — .  '61 ' Indianapolis.  . 

Ind.  ColJuly    — ,  •63'Crawford  Co.. 

•  Assigned  to  1st  Cavalry. 

Bat- 
teries 


Conrad  Baker !Aug. 

J.  A,  Bridgland IDec. 

IScott  Carter iOct. 

'Isaac  P.  Gray lAug. 

iFellx.  W.  Graham . . .  ISept. 

|R.  W.  Thompson lAug. 

I  J.  P.  C.  Shanks lOct. 

Thos.  J.  Harrison. . .  .[Aug. 
'Geo.  W.  Jackson I  Mar. 

Thos.  N.  Pace I  Feb. 

Robt.  B.  Stewart IMar. 

Edward  Anderson. . . .  IMar. 

G.  M.  L.  Johnson. .  . .  lApril 

R.  B.  Stewart iJuly 

James  R.  Bracken. . .  iJuly 

Charles  L.  Lamb. . . .  I  Aug. 


9,     '62. 


'61.  JThree  years. 
61.  IThree  years. 
'61.  ITliree  years. 
'62.  IThree  years. 


1st... 

2d  .., 

3d  .., 

4th.. 

5th. . 

6th.. 

7th.. 

8th.. 

9th.. 
10th.. 
llth.. 
12th.. 
13th.. 
14th.. 
15th.. 
16th.  . 
17th.. 
18th.. 
I9th.. 
20th.. 
21st... 
22d  ... 
23d  ... 
24th.. 
25th.. 
26th. . 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
I  July 
July 
I  May 


5,  '61.|Evansville. . . . 
5,  '61. 'Indianapolis. . 
5,    '61.  IConnersville. . 

15,  '6l!Indianapolis. . 

16,  '61'Indlanapolis. . 
7,  '61.IEvansviUe. .  . . 
7,  '61.  'Indianapolis.  . 
7,  '61.  Ilndianapolis. . 
7,  '61.  ilndianapolis. . 
13,  '61IIndianapolis. . 
— ,    '61  Fort  Wayne . . 

'61'Jefrersonville. 
'61'Indlanapolis. . 
'61IIndlanapolis. . 
'62IIndlanapolis. . 
'62IIndianapolis. , 
'62IIndianapolis. . 
7,    '62..  Indianapolis. . 


26, 


7, 

7, 

7, 

7, 

7. 

7,    '62.. 

18,    '64. 

3,   '61.. 


'62. 
'62. 

•62. 
'62., 
'62., 


Indianapolis. 
Ilndianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 
Ilndianapolis. 
'Indianapolis. 
'Indianapolis. 
Ilndianapolis. 
Ilndianapolis. 


Martin  Klauss Aug. 

David  G.  Rabb Aug. 

W.  W.  Frj'barger. .  . .  Aug. 

[Asahel  K.    Bush Sept. 

Peter  Simonson Nov. 

Frederick  Behr ISept. 

Samuel  J.  Harris II>ec. 

Geo.  T.  Cochran 'Dec. 

N.  S.  Thompson IDec. 

Jerome  B.  Co.x Uan. 

A.  Sutermeister IDec. 

Geo.  W.  Sterling Uan. 

Sewell    Coulson I  Feb. 

Meredith  H.  Kidd. . .  iMar. 
J.  C.  H.  Von  Sehlen.  I  July 
Charles  A.Naylor. . . .  IMar. 

Milton  L.  Miner I  May 

Eli  Lilly lAug. 

Samuel  .J.  Harris. .  .   lAug. 

IFrank  A.  Rose ISept. 

|Wm.  W.  Andrew 'Sept. 

IBenj.  F.  Denning. . .  .|Dec. 

James  H.  Myers I  Nov. 

I  Joseph  A.  Sims INov. 

I  Fred  .  Sturm I  Nov. 

iJohn  T.  Wilder Ijune 


Three  years . 

Three  years . 

Three  years . 

Three  years . 

Three  years . 
>.  ^ .  Three  years . 
'64.  IThree  years. 
'64.  IThree  years. 
'64. 1  Three  years. 
'61.  ITiiree  years. 
'61.lThree  years. 
■63.|One  year 


Aug.  4,  '65 

Nov.  8,  '65 

Aug.  26,  '62 

Aug.  — ,  '62 


Sept.     6,  '64 

July    22,  '65 

July    20,  '65 

June    29.  '65 


June  16. 

Sept.  15,  '65 

Feb,  18.  '66 

July  20,  '65 

Aug.  28,  '65 

Aug.  31.  '65 

Sept.  19.  '65 

Nov.  10.  '65 

Nov.  18.  '65 


Jan.    — ,    '64 


'61.  Three  years. 
'61.|Three  years. 
'61 .  'Three  years. 
'61.  IThree  years. 
'62.  iThree  years. 
'61.  IThree  years. 
'61.  iThree  .vears. 
'61.  IThree  years. 
'61.  [Three  years. 
'62.  IThree  years. 
'61.  Three  years. 
'62.  IThree  years. 
'62.  IThree  years. 
'62.  IThree  years. 
'62.  Three  years. 
'62.  Three  years. 
'62.  Three  years. 
Three  years . 


5,'    '62.  Three  years! 


•62. 
■62. 
'62. 
•62. 
•62. 
•64. 
•61. 


Three  years. 
Three  years . 
Three  years . 
Three  years. 
Three  years. 

One  year 

Three  years . 


Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
iJuly 
[July 
I  Jan. 
iJune 
July 
INov. 
IJuly 
July 
Aug. 
iJune 
IJuly 
iJuIy 
June 
jjune 
IJune 
jJune 
IJuly 
July 
lAug. 
July 
JJuly 


22,  ^65 

3,  •es 

21,  ^65 
1,  '65 

26.  '64 

22,  '65 

20,  '65 

— ,  •es 

26,  '65 

10,  '65 

21,  '64 

7,  '65 
5,  '65 

29.  '65 

30,  ^65 
5,  '65 

8,  '65 
30.  '65 
10,  ^65 
28,  ^65 
21.  ^65 


•65 
•65 
•65 


20,     ^65 
19,     ^65 
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INDIANA'S  BATTLE  RECORD 

TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    ENGAGEMENTS    IN    WHICH    INDIANA    TROOPS    PARTICIPATED 

Virginia    90 

Tennessee     51 

Georgia    41 

Mississippi    24 

Arkansas     19 

Alabama    18 

Kentucky    16 

Louisiana    15 

Missouri    9 

North  Carolina   8 

Maryland    7 

Texas 3 

South  Carolina    2 

Indian    Territory     2 

Pennsylvania      1 

Ohio     1 

Indiana     1 

Total  States,  17.  Total  Engagements 308 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  ENGAGEMENTS   IN  WHICH   INDIANA  TROOPS  PARTICIPATED 


1861 

June  3,  Philippi,  Va. 

June  11,  Komney,  Va. 

June  26,  Kelly's  Island,  Va. 

July  11,  Rich  Mountain,  Va. 

July  12,  Carrick's  Ford,  Va. 

Sept.  11,  Lewinsville,  Va. 

Sept.  12,  Black  River,  Mo. 

Sept.  12-13,  Cheat  Mountain,  Va. 

September  12-13,  Elkwater,  Va. 

Oct.  3,  Greenbrier,  Va. 

Oct.  3,  Glasgow,  Mo. 

Oct.  4,  Chickamacomico,  N.  C. 

Oct.  21,  Wildcat,  Ky. 

Oct.  21-22,  BaU's  Bluff,  Va. 

Oct.  [12-25],  Fredericktown,  Mo. 

Dec.  13,  Allegheny,  Va. 

Dec.  17,  Rowlett's  Station,  Ky. 

Dec.  18,  Blackwater,  Mo. 

1862 

Jan.  19,  Mill  Springs,  Ky. 

Feb.  7,  Fort  Henry,  Tenn. 

Feb.  13-16,  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn. 

March  — ,  Monterey,  Ky. 

•March  3-14,  New  Madrid,  Mo.  (Siege) 

March  6-8,  Pea  Ridge,  Ark. 

March  10  to  April  17,  Island  No.   10,  Miss. 

River,  Tenn.    (Siege) 
March  22-23,  Winchester,  Va. 
April  6-7,  Shiloh  (Pittsburg  Landing),  Tenn. 
April  11  to  May  30,  Corinth,  Miss.   (Siege) 
Ai)ril  15,  Pea  Ridge,  Tenn. 
May  7,  Summerville  [Heights],  Va. 
May  8,  McDowell,  Va. 
May  23,  Front  Royal,  Va. 
May  25,  Winchester,  Va.  (Second) 
May  31,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
May  31,  June  1,  Fair  Oaks,  Va. 
June  5,  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn. 
June  8,  Cross  Keys,  Va. 
June  9,  Fort  Republic,  Va. 
June  12,  Front  Royal,  Va.  (Second) 
June  17,  St.  Charles,  Ark. 
June  18,  Cumberland  Gap,  Ky. 
June  25,  Orchards,  Va. 
June  27,  Gaines  Mill,  Va. 
June  28  [30?],  Glendale,  Va. 
June  29,  Savage's  Station,  Va. 


June  30,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Va. 

July  1,  Malvern  Hill.  Va. 

July  7,  Cotton  Plant  [Bayou  Cache],  Ark. 

July  7,  Round  Hill,  Ark. 

July  9,  Aberdeen,  Ark. 

Aug.  5,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Aug.   9,   Cedar   Mountain    (Slaughter's   Mt.), 

Va. 
Aug.  9  [29-30?],  McMinnville,  Tenn. 
Aug.  [2],  Austin,  Miss. 
Aug.  20,  Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn. 
Aug.  21,  Gallatin,  Tenn. 
Aug.  24  [20?],  Brandy  Station,  Va. 
Aug.  27  [21  ?,]  Gallatin,  Tenn.  (Second) 
Aug.  28,  Gainesville,  Va. 
Aug.  28,  Madisonville,  Ky. 
Aug.  28,  Muldraugh's  Hill,  Ky. 
Aug.    28-30,    Second    Bull    Run     (Manassas 

Plains),  Va. 
Aug.  30,  Richmond,  Ky. 
Aug.  30,  McMinnville,  Tenn.  (Second) 
Sept.  1,  Chantilly,  Va. 
Sept.  8,  Des  AUemands  [Bayou],  La. 
Sept.  9,  Lone  Jack,  Mo. 
Sept.  12,  Vanderburg,  Ky. 
Sept.  14,  South  Mountain,  Md. 
Sept.  13-15,  Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 
Sept.  14-16,  Munfordsville,  Ky. 
Sept.  17,  Antietam,  Md. 
Sept.  19-20,  luka,  Miss. 
Sept.  20,  Panther  Creek,  Ky. 
Sept.  22,  Vinegar  Hill,  Ky. 
Sept.  30,  Russellville,  Ky. 
Oct.  3-4,  Corinth,  Miss.  (Defense) 
Oct.  5,  Madisonville,  Ky.  (Second) 
Oct.  5,  Hatchie  River,  Miss. 
Oct.  5,  Versailles,  Ky. 
Oct.  8,  Perryville  (Chaplin  Hills),  Ky. 
Oct.  10,  Newtonia,  Mo. 
Oct.  28,  Fort  Wayne,  Ark. 
Nov.  27.  Cane  Hill,  Ark. 
Dec.  7,  Prairie  Grove,  Ark. 
Dec.  7,  Hartsville,  Tenn. 
Dec.  9,  Dobbin's  Ford   [Ferry],  Tenn. 
Dec.  11-13,   Fredericksburg,   Va. 
Dec.  18,   Lexington,   Tenn. 
Dec.  21,  Davis'  Mills,  Miss. 
Dec.  27-31,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Miss. 
Dec.  29,  Van  Buren,  Ark. 
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Dec.  31,   Parker's  Cross   Koads,  'rcmi. 
Dec.  31,    '62   to  Jan.  2,    'bi,    Stoiic    Kivcr 
(Miirfrt-csboro),   Tcim. 

1803 

fan.  10    Ho],    Duvall's   UhitT,   Ark. 

Jan.  11.   Arkansa.s    I'osl,   Aik. 

Jaji.  30,    Di-siMti-ii    Farm    I  House],    \'a. 

Marili  .S,    TliDuiiisun's    Station,    Tenn. 

Mai\li  I  JO],     Millou.    'IVnn. 

Marcli  J'),   Tallaliatcliic    Uiver,    Mis.s. 

.•\|>iil  2'',    l-'ilzluisirs   Crossing,   Miss.    [\'a.] 

April  30,   DuK   IDav's]   C.:\\\  Ala. 

A|.ril  30,    CnxikiHl    frcck.    Ala. 

May  1,    I'tut    (lihsoii.    Miss. 

May  2,   Blount's    I'arni,   Ala. 

May  2-i,  t'lianiillorsviiU-,  \'a. 

May[l],   Thompson's   Hill,   Miss. 

May  12,    Kavnuiiul,    Miss. 

Mav  14,    Jackson,    Miss. 

May  16,  ("liainpion   Hills.   Miss. 

May  17.    IliiKi    Hl.u-k    kivor    Bridge,   Miss. 

May  18  to    lulv   -t,   Niokslnni.;,    Miss.    (SioKe) 

May  21   to  July  8.   Port   Hudson,   Miss.    [I.a.  ] 

June  3,    Beverly    Kord,    Va. 

June  11.  Triune,  Tenn. 

June  21,    l.alourclie    Crossing,    I.a. 
Jvnie2-4,  Hoover's  llap,  Tenn. 

June  20,    Liberty   (iap.   Tenn. 

'lulv    1-3,  (lettYslinrK,   Pa. 

"hily  4,    Helena.    Ark. 

July  8,   Hoonsboro,    Md. 

"luly  '),   Beaver  Creek.   Md. 

"Inly  10,   Kunkstown,   Md. 

"Ivilv  11,    WiUiamsport,    .Md. 

"lulv  ''-16,     laekson.     Miss.     (.Siege) 

1nlv  '',  foivdon.   Ind. 

■juIy  14,  Falling   Waters,  Va. 

July  19,   Butlington    Island,  Ohio   Kiver,   Olno 

July  22,  Chester  liaii,  \'a. 

lulv  23,    M.massas   (iap.   \'a. 

Aug.    Ll-3  1.   Br.mdy   Station.  \'a. 

Aug.  4,    Kappanhannock    Station,    \'a. 

.Aug.  28    jJo'l    I'erryville,    Indian     Territory 
Sept.  1,  Cotton   Cap,    .Xrk. 

Sept.  11,    Dug    [Day's]    Ciap,    Ala. 

Sept.  12,     Blaek    Springs,    Ca. 

Sept.  17,    Brownsville,    Miss. 

Sei)t.  l'l-20.   Chieanianga,   tla. 

Sept.  20,    /.ollieotTer.    Tenn. 

Sept.  22,    BlouiUsville,  Tenn. 

Sept.  29,  Camp  Sterling   [Morganzal.   I.a. 

Del.  3,  Thompson's  Cave   [Covel.  Tenn. 

Dot.  4.    MeMinnville.   Tei\n.    (Third) 

Dct  7,  Farmiugton,    Tenn. 

Oct.    10,   Blue  Springs,  'Tenn. 

tlet  11.  Colliersville,    Teini 

Oct   1  1.     Kliealown     'Tenn. 

Oct.  11,   Heiider.son's  Mill,  'Tenn. 

Dct  14,   Bristoe   Station.   Va. 

Dct.  18,   Charlestown.    \a. 

Dct.  21.   Opelonsas.   La. 

Dct.  25.    ButTalo    Momitain.    Iiulian   Territory 

Oct  27.  Brown's  Ferrv,  'I'eiui. 

Nov.  1,  Philomont,  Va.    [1862?] 

Nov.  2.  Union,  \'a.   ll8o2?] 

Nov. 2,  Ashhy's  Cap,  Va.    [1862?] 

Nov.  3,  I'pperville,  Va.   [18o2?] 

Nov.  3,   (irand  Coteau,   La. 

Nov.  4,  Barber's  Cross   Roads,  Va. 

Nov.  7,    Kingston,   'Tenn. 

Nov.  11,  Snicker's  Cap.  Va.   [1862?] 

Nov.  18,   Campbell's   Station,   Tenn. 

Nov.  16,  Concord,  Tenn. 

Nov.  17,   MustnuK   Island,  Texas 

Nov.  17    to    Dec.  4,    Knoxville.    Tenn. 

(Defense) 
Nov.  24,  Lookout   Mountain,  Ga. 
Nov.  25,    Mission    [Missionary]    Riilgc,    Ca. 


Nov 

27, 

Nov 

27 

Nov 

27, 

Nov 

30 

Nov 

31 

Dec. 

J_ 

Dec. 

14, 

1  )ec. 

1-S 

1  >ec. 

15, 

1  'cc. 

_H), 

D'Ann],  Ark. 
t  Defense) 


Va. 


Graysville,  Ga. 
Kinggold,   (ia. 
Fort  Ksperanza,  Texas 
Mine    Run,  Va. 
I?],    Mooresville,   Ala. 
Walker's    Ford,    'Tenn. 
Bean   Station,   Tenn. 
Powder    Springs,    'Teiui. 
Skaggs   Mills,   'Tenn. 
Talbott's    Station,    'Tenn, 


1864 

Jan.  10,    Strawberry    Plains,    Tenn. 

Jan.  12,  Massey   [Mossy]   Creek,  Tenn. 

Jan.  17,   Dandritlge,  Tenn. 

):u\.  27.    I'"air   Garden,   Tenn. 

Feb.  6,    Morton's    Ford,   Va. 

Feb.  [I'l],   Kgvpt   Station,  Miss. 

I'Vb.  22.  Ok.ilona.  Miss. 

March  14,    Fort    De    Ku.ssv.    La. 

March  21,    Henderson's    liill.    La. 

;\pril  2,    Terre    Noir,    Ark. 

April  8,  Sabine  Cross  Roads 

(Manslield),  La. 
April  '),   I'leasanl    Hill,  La. 
.\pril  10,   Prairie  Leon   [Prairie 
April  10  to  Mav  3,    SulToIk.    \'a. 

[1S64?1 
April  17,    Red    Mound,    Ark. 
April  17,    Camden.    Ark. 
April  30,   Mark's    Mills.    Ark. 
Mav  5,    Craig's     Meeting    Hous 
Mav  5-6.    'The    Wilderness,    Va. 
May  7,     Tunnel    Hill.    Ga. 
Mav  7.    Moore's    IMantatiou,    La. 
M.iy  7.  Wathel   I  Port  Walthall]    Innction,  Va. 
Mav  8,  Buzzard's  Roost   [Gap],  Ga. 
Mav  8,    Lauren    Hill,    Va. 
M.iv  8-10,    Spottsvlvania.    \'a. 
Mav'),    Kockv    Face    [d]    Ridge,   Ga. 
Mav  ".   N'arneirs  Station,  (ia. 
Mav  10,    Chester    Station,    Ga. 
M.iv  10-12,   Po    River.   \'a. 
Mav  11.   ^■ellow  Tavern,   Va. 
Mav  12.   Meadow   Bridge,   \'a. 
M.iv  15,    Resacca    [Resaca],    Ga. 
Mav  17,    Rome,  Ga. 

Mav   18.   Bavou   Dellaise    [de  (ilaize].  La. 
Mav  18,    Veilow    Bavou,    I.a. 
May  1",    Cassville.    Ga. 
Mav  20,   Foster's  Farm    [Plantation],  Va. 
Mav  25,    North    .\nna    River,    \'a. 
May  25,    New    Hope    Church,    (la. 
Mav  27,   .Ml.-iloona.  G.\. 
Ma\-  27.    D.illas.   G.i. 
Mav  30-31.    Bethesda   Church,   Va. 
Mav  30  31,   Hanover  C.  IL,  Va. 
June  3.   ('old   Harbor.   \'a._ 
, Line  3.    .Salem    Church,   N'a. 
lune  1231.    Nottoway.    C.  II. ,    \'a. 
June  [25],   Roanoke  Station,  Va. 
lune       .    Honey    Creek.    \'a. 
lune  10.   Gunto'wn.    Miss. 

lune  1.!,    White   Dak    Swamp,    \".i.    (Second) 
June  13,   Riddle's  Shop^  \"a. 
June  14,   Big  Shantv,  C>:\. 
.lune  15.  Golgotha  Church,  (ia. 
lune  16.  ISo4.    to    .\pril    3.    18o5,    Petersburg, 

\'a.    (Siege) 
June  17,   Lost  Monnt.iin.  G.i. 
.lune  21,    Cpperville.    \'a.     (Seeoiul) 
lune  22.   (^ulp's   I-"arni    rilousel.   (7a. 
June  27.  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga. 
lulv  3,    Marietta,    C,:^. 
"lulv  4.   Maryland  Heights,  Md.^ 
lulv  7.    Chaltahoochie    River,    Ga. 
Iid'v  1".   Decatur.  Ga. 
Iidv  20.   Peach   Tree  Creek,   Ga. 
July  21  to  Sept.  2,  Atlanta.  Ga.  (Siege) 
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July  28,  Atchafalaya,  La. 

July  29-31,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.   (Defense) 

July  31,   Sunshine   Church,   Ga. 

July  31,   Newman,  Ga. 

July  31,  Hillsboro,  Ga. 

Aug.  5-8,   Fort   (jaines,   Ala. 

Aug.  S-23,   Fort  Morgan,  Ala. 

Aug.  13,  Hurricane  Creek,  Miss. 

Aug.  15,   Dalton,   Ga. 

Aug.  18,  La  Mavoo,  Miss. 

Aug.  19-21,  Yellow  House,  Va. 

Aug.  20,   Red  Oak   Station,  Ga. 

Aug.  24,   Halltown,  Va. 

Sept.  1,  Jonesboro,  Ga. 

Sept.  2,  Lovejoy's  Station,  Ga. 

Sept.  7,  Fort  Wagner,   S.   C. 

Sept.  IS,    Strawberry   Plains,   Va. 

Sept.  18,   Deep  Bottom,  Va. 

Sept.  19,   Opequan,   Va. 

Sept.  20  [28-30?],  Chapin's  Bluff 

[Farm],  Va. 
Sept.  20   [28-30?],  Fort  Gilmore 

[New  Market  Heights],  Va. 
Sept.  22,   Fisher's   Hill,   Va. 
Sept.  23,   New   Market,   Va. 
Sept.  25,  Sulphur  Branch   Trestle,   Ala. 
Sept.  27,  Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Oct.  1,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Oct.  1,  Franklin,  Mo. 
Oct.  1-2,   Athens,   Ala. 
Oct.  15,   Snake   Creek   Gap.,    [Ga.] 
Oct.  19,  Cedar  Creek,  Va. 
Oct.  26,  Little  River,  Ga.   [Ala?] 
Oct.  26-30,  Decatur,   Ala.    (Defense) 
Nov.  3,  Carrion  Crow  Bayou,  La.    [1863?] 
Nov.  23,    Griswoldsville,    Ga. 


Nov.  26,   Columbia,   Tenn. 

Nov.  30,    Franklin,   Tenn. 

Dec.  7,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.    (Defense) 

Dec.  8,    Little   Ogeechee   River,    Ga. 

Dec.  13,   Fort   McAllister,   Ga. 

Dec.  15-16,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dec.  [4],  Overall's  Creek,  Tenn. 

Dec.   [7],  Wilkinson's  Pike,  Tenn. 

Dec.  10-21,    Savannah,    Ga.    (Siege) 

Dec.  28,   Vernon    [Verona],   Miss. 

1865 

Jan.  14-15,    Fort    Fisher,    N.    C. 

Feb.  2-3,    Rivers'    Bridge,    S.    C. 

Feb.  19,    Fort   Anderson,   N.   C. 

Feb.  20,  Town  Creek  Bridge,   N.   C. 

March  10,  Wise's  Forks,  N.  C. 

March  16,  Averysboro,  N.   C. 

March  19,   Bentonville,  N.  C. 

March  27    to   April   9,    Spanish    Fort,   Ala. 
(Siege) 

March  27  to  April   11,  Mobile,  Ala.    (Siege) 

April  1,  Ebenezer  Church,  Ala. 

April  2,   Five   Forks,   Va. 

April  2    [6?].   Sailor's  Creek,   Va. 

April  2,  Hatcher's  Run,  Va. 

April  2,    Selma,    Ala. 

April  2,  Scottsville,  Ala. 

April  7-8,  Appomattox,  C.  H.,  Va. 

April  9,  Clover  Hill,  Va. 

April  9,  Fort  Blakely,  Ala. 

April  [14],    Morrisville,    N.    C. 

Aiiril  16,    West   Point,   Ga. 

April  20,   Macon,   Ga. 

May  13,    Palmetto    Ranche,    Texas — last    bat- 
tle of  the   war 


CAMPAIGNS     IN    WHICH    INDIANA    TROOPS     PARTICIPATED 


SIXTH  REGIMENT— 7H/a«fj-.v 

Three  months.  Western  Virginia,   1861 
Against   Bowling  Green,    1861 
Tennessee   and   Kentucky,   1862 
Seige  of  Corinth,   1862 
Against  Murfreesboro,   1862 
Against  Chattanooga,   1863 
East  Tennessee,  1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 

SEVENTH    REGIMENT— /w/aniry 
Three  months.   Western  Virginia,   1861 
Cheat    Mountain   and    Shenandoah    Valley, 

1861 
East  Virginia  and  Maryland,   1862 
Against  Fredericksburg,    1862 
Potomac  Campaign,   1863-'64 
Against  Petersburg,   1864 
Weldon  Railroad,  1864 

EIGHTH  REGIMENT— /w/anfrjr 

Three  months.  Western  Virginia,   1861 

Missouri,  1861 

Arkansas  and   Missouri,   1862-63 

Mississippi    River,    1863 

Against   Vicksburg,    1863 

Louisiana  and  Texas,  1863-64 

Shenandoah   Valley,    1864 

Georgia,   1865 

NINTH   REGIMENT— Jw/awiry 

Three  months,   Western  Virginia,   1861 
Cheat  Mountain,   1861 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,  1862 


Against  Chattanooga,  1863 
Against   Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
East  Tennessee,   1865 
Louisiana   and   Texas,    1865 

TENTH    REGIMENT— /)i/o>j<ry 

Three  months.  Western  Virginia,   1861 

Kentucky,    1861 

Tennessee  and   Kentucky,   1862 

Siege   of  Corinth,    1862 

Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 

Against   Chattanooga,   1863 

Against   Atlanta,    1864 

ELEVENTH    REGIMENT— 7«/a««rv 
Three   months.    Upper   Potomac,    1861 
Western    Kentucky,    1861 
Tennessee  and   Kentucky,   1862 
Siege   of  Corinth,    1862 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,   1862-63 
Against  Vicksburg,   1863 
Louisiana,    1863-64 
Shenandoah   Valley,   1864 

TWELFTH   REGIMENT— /ji/aniry 
Upper  Potomac,    1861-62 
Shenandoah   Valley,    1862 
Against   Kirby    Smith,   Kentucky,    1862 
West  Tennessee,   1862 
Pursuit   of   Bragg,    1862 
Against  Vicksburg,   1863 
Chattanooga  and  Ea'^t  Tennessee,    1863 
Against  Atlanta,    1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 
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THIRTEENTH    REGIMENT— 7«/anfrjf 
Western  Virginia,   1861 
Shenandoah   Valley,    1862 
James  River  and  Peninsula,   1863 
Against   Charleston,    1864 
Against  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  1864-65 
Against   Wilmington,    1865 
North   Carolina,   1865 

FOURTEENTH    REGIMENT— 7 n/ajifrji 
Western  Virginia,   1861 
Shenandoah  Valley,   1862 
Eastern    Virginia    and    Maryland,    1862-63 
Against  Fredericksburg,  1863 
Gettysburg  Campaign,    1864 
Eastern  Virginia,  1864 

FIFTEENTH    REGIMENT— 7 ;i/a>ifr.v 
Western    Virginia,    1861 
Siege  of   Corinth,    1862 
Pursuit   of   Bragg,    1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign   in   Tennessee,    1863 
Chattanooga    and    East    Tennessee,    1863 
East    Tennessee,    1864 

SIXTEENTH    REGIMENT— 7n/a»i/rv 
Upper  Potomac,    1861 
Shenandoah  Valley,  1862 
Against   Kirby   Smith,   Kentucky,    1862 
Mississippi    River,    1862-63 
Against  Vicksburg,   1863 
Louisiana,   1863 
Red   River,    1864 
Louisiana,   1864-65 

SEVENTEENTH     REGIMENT— 7)i/"o«<r3r, 
mounted 
Western   Virginia,    1861 
Kentucky    and   Tennessee,    1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,    1862 
Pursuit   of   Bragg,    1862 
Rosecrans'    Campaign    in    Tennessee,    1863 
Chattanooga    and   East    Tennessee,    1863 
Against    Atlanta,    1864 
Pursuit   of   Hood,    1864 
Wilson's  Raid  Alabama  and  Georgia,  1865 

EIGHTEFNTH    REGIMENT— 7n/o»i(o 
Missouri,    1861 

Arkansas   and   Missouri,    1862 
Against  Vicksburg,   1863 
Louisiana   and   Texas,    1863 
Shenandoah   Valley,    1864 
Georgia.    1865 

NINETEENTH   REGIMENT— 7n/a»!<ry 
Potomac,    1861 

Eastern  Virginia  and  Maryland,   1862 
Rappahannock,   1863 
Gettysburg,    1863 
Against  Petersburg,  1864 

TWENTIETH    REGIMENT— 7«/at!<r.v 
Maryland   and   North   Carolina,   1861 
Peninsula,    East    Virginia,    1862 
Against  Norfolk,   1862 
Rappahannock,   1863 
Gettysburg,   1863 
Rapidan  and  Petersburg,   1864 
Pursuit   of   Lee,    1865 

TWENTY-FIRST   REGIMENT  —  1st 
Heavy  Artillery 
East    Maryland    and    East    Virginia,    1861 
Against   New  Orleans,    1862 
Baton  Rouge  and  Teche,  1862 
Against  Port  Hudson,    1863 
West  Louisiana,   1863 
Red   River,   1864 
Against  Mobile,  1865 
Louisiana  and  Gulf  Coast,  1865 


TWENTY-SECOND     REGIMENT— 7«/a«- 

try 
Missouri,    1861 

Missouri   and  Arkansas,    1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,    1862 
North   Mississippi,   1862 
Pursuit   of    Bragg,    1862 
Rosecrans'    Tennessee   Campaign,    1863 
Chattanooga    and    East   Tennessee,    1863 
Against   Atlanta,    1864 
Sherman's   March   to  the   Sea,   1864 
Through  the   Carolinas,    1865 

TWENTY-THIRD     REGIMENT— Infantry 
Western   Kentucky,   1861 
Siege    of    Corinth,    1862 
North    Mississippi,    1862 
Against  Vicksburg,    1863 
Sherman's    Mississippi    Raid,    1864 
Against   Atlanta,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the   Sea,   1864 
Through    the   Carolinas,    1865 

TWENTY-FOURTH     REGIMENT— 7>i/a)i- 

try 
Missouri,    1861 
West    Tennessee,    1862 
Arkansas,    1862-63 
Against   Vicksburg,    1863 
Louisiana,    1863-64 
Against   Mobile,   1865 
Texas,    1865 

TWENTY-FIFTH    REGIMENT— 7»i/a)ifrv 
Missouri,   1861 
West    Tennessee,    1862 
Siege   of    Corinth,    1862 
West    Tennessee    and    North    Mississippi, 

1862-63 
Sherman's   Raid  through  Mississippi,   1864 
Against    Atlanta,    1864 
Sherman's    March   to   the    Sea,    1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,    1865 

TWENTY-SIXTH    REGIMENT— 7n/a»i«r3r 
Missouri   and   Arkansas,    1861-62-63 
Against   Vicksburg,    1863 
Louisiana  and  Texas,   1863-64 
Against    Mobile,    1865 
Mississippi,    1865 

TWENTY  -  SEVENTH      REGIMENT— 7n- 

fantry 
Maryland,    1861 
Shenandoah   Valley,    1862 
Eastern    Virginia   and   Maryland,    1862 
Rappahannock,    1863 
Maryland   and    Pennsylvania,    1863 
Tennessee,    1863-64 
Against   Atlanta,    1864 

TWENTY -EIGHTH   REGIMENT  — Fim 

Caz'alry 

RIGHT     WING EIGHT     COMPANIES 

Missouri,    1861 
Arkansas,    1862-63-64 

LEFT    WING TWO     COMPANIES 

Western   Virginia,    1861 
Against   Fredericksburg,    1862 
Lower  Potomac,   1863 
Eastern    Virginia,    1864-65 

TWENTY-NINTH    REGIMENT— 7n/a«tr3' 
Kentucky,    1861 

Tennessee    and   Kentucky,    1862 
Siege   of    Corinth,    1862 
Pursuit   of   Bragg,    1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Georgia,   1864-65 
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THIRTIETH   REGIMENT— Infantry 
Kentucky,   1861 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1862 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Texas,   1865 

THIRTY-FIRST    REGIMENT— /w/ontry 
Western  Kentucky,   1861 
Tennessee   and   Kentucky,    1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,  1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,  1863 
Against  Atlanta,    1864 
Pursuit  of   Hood,   1864 
East  Tennessee,  1865 
Texas,   1865 

THIRTY-SECOND   REGIMENT— 7n/an<ry 
Kentucky,   1861 

Tennessee  and   Kentucky,   1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,    1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,  1863 
East  Tennessee,   1864 
Against   Atlanta,    1864 

RESIDUARY    BATTALION 

Tennessee,  1864-65 
Texas,   1865 

THIRTY-THIRD    REGIMENT— /n/ontrv 
Eastern  Kentucky,   1861-62 
Against  Cumberland  Gap,    1862 
East   Tennessee  and   Kentucky,    1862-63 
Against   Atlanta,    1864 
Sherman's   March  to  the   Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,   1865 

THIRTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT— 7«/an<ry 
Kentucky,  1861 
Against  New   Madrid,   1862 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,   1862-63 
Against  Vicksburg,   1863 
Louisiana   and  Texas,    1864 
Texas,   1865 

THIRTY-FIFTH  REGIMENT—Infantry 
Kentucky,  1861 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,  1863 
Against  Chattanooga,  1863 
Against  Atlanta,    1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
East  Tennessee,   1865 
Texas,    1865 

THIRTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT— Infantry 
Kentucky,    1861 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,  1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,  1863 
Against   Chattanooga,    1863 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 

RESIDUARY     COMPANY,     A 

Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
East  Tennessee,   1865 
Louisiana  and  Texas,   1865 

THIRTY-SEVENTH    REGIMENT— /n/aw- 
try 
Kentucky,   1861 

Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,  1863 


Against   Chattanooga,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 

RESIDUARY    BATTALION 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,   1865 

THIRTY-EIGHTH   REGIMENT— 7n/a«*r3i 
Kentucky,    1861 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,  1863 
Against  Chattanooga,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 

THIRTY-NINTH  REGIMENT— E^*** 

Cavalry 
Kentucky,  1861 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
Against    Chattanooga,    1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Rosecrans',     McCook's,     and     Kilpatrick's 

Raids  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,   1865 

FORTIETH   REGIMENT— /n/oH<ri. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,    1863 
Against  Chattanooga,  1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Texas,    1865 

FORTY-FIRST  REGIMENT— Second  Cav- 
alry 
Tennessee  and   Kentucky,   1862 
Siege  of   Corinth,    1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
hast   Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against   Atlanta,   1864 

RESIDUARY    BATTALION 

Wilson's    Raid   in   Alabama   and   Georgia, 
1865 

FORTY-SECOND    REGIMENT— /n/an*»-y 
Kentucky,   1861 

Kentucky    and   Tennessee,    1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign   in  Tennessee,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Sherman's   March  to  the   Sea,    1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 

FORTY-THIRD   REGIMENT— Infantry 
Western  Kentucky,   1861 
Mississippi   River,   1862 
Arkansas,  1863-64 
Kentucky,   1864 

FORTY-FOURTH    REGIMENT— 7M/anfr3> 
Western  Kentucky,   1861 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,   1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,  1863 
Against  Chattanooga,  1863 
East  Tennessee,  1864-65 
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FORTY-FIFTH    REGIMENT— T/nVd    Cai: 
airy 

RIGHT    WING 

Southern    Maryland,    1861-62 

East  Virginia  and  Maryland,   1862 

Rappahannock,   1862 

Stoneman's   Raid,    1863 

Virginia,      Maryland     and     Pennsylvania, 

1863 
Kilpatrick's    Raid  to   Richmond,    1864 
Wilson's  Raid  in  Virginia,   1864 
Sheridan's   Raid,    1864 

LEFT     WING 

Kentucky,    1861 

Tennessee  and   Kentucky,   1862 

Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 

Rosecrans'   Campaign  in   Tennessee,    1863 

East  Tennesse,   1863-64 

Against  Atlanta.    1864 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 

FORTY-SIXTH   REGIMENT— /"/ojifry 
Kentucky,    1861 
Mississippi  River,    1862 
Arkansas,   1862-63 
Against  'V'icksburg,   1863 
West  Louisiana,   1863 
Red    River,    1864 
Central   Kentucky,   1864-65 

FORTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT— /)i/a)i<>-v 
Kentucky,   1862 
Mississippi  River,  1862 
Arkansas,   1862-63 
Against  Vicksburg,   1863 
West   Louisiana,    1863 
Red  River,   1864 
Against  Mobile,   1865 
West  Louisiana,  1865 

FORTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT— 7M/a««r.v 
West      Kentucky     and     Tennessee,     and 

Northern   Mississippi,   1862 
Siege   of   Corinth,    1862 
Pursuit  of  Price,   1862 
Against  Vicksburg,   1863 
Relief  of  Chattanooga,   1863 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,   1864 
Sherman's    March   to   the    Sea,    1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,   1865 

FORTY-NINTH   REGIMENT— /)i/a;i<rv 
Against  Cumberland   Gap,    1862 
Eastern   Kentucky,    1862 
First  Expedition  to  Vicksburg,  1862 
Against  Vicksburg,   1863 
West  Louisiana,   1863 
Texas,   1863-64 
Red   River,   1864 
Central   Kentucky,    1864-65 

FIFTIETH   REGIMENT— /«/a»?>-,v 
Kentucky    and  Tennessee,   1862 
West  Tennessee,   1862-63 
Arkansas,    1863-64 
Against   Mobile,   1865 

FIFTY-FIRST   REGIMENT— 7H/a/!(r.v 
Tennessee  and   Kentucky,   1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign   in   Tennessee,   1863 
Streight's  Raid  through  Alabama  and 

Georgia,    1863 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Texas,   1865 

FIFTY-SECOND  REGIMENT— /)!/an<r.v 
West   Tennessee,    1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,  1862 


Tennessee  and  Arkansas,   1863 
Sherman's  Raid  through  Mississippi,   1864 
Red  River,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Forrest,   1864 
Tennessee  and  Missouri,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Against  Mobile,    1865 
Alabama,   1865 

FIFTY-THIRD  REGIMENT— 7«/a>Urv 
West    Tennessee    and    North    Mississippi, 

1862-63 
Siege  of   Corinth,    1862 
Against  Vicksburg,    1863 
Sherman's   Raid  through  Mississippi,   1864 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,    1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through   the  Carolinas,    1865 

FIFTY-FOURTH   REGIMENT— /)!/a«.*>-.v 
Against  Kirby  Smith,   Kentucky,   1862 
Arkansas  Post  and  Vicksburg,   1863 
Louisiana,  1863 

FIFTY-FIFTH  REGIMENT— /w/afifrv 
Against    Kirby   Smith,   Kentucky,    1862 

FIFTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT— 7 ;i/a»<ry 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,  1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign  in   Tennessee,    1863 
Relief  of  Chattanooga,    1863 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Texas,   1865 

FIFTY-EIGHTH   REGIMENT— 7«/o»<rji 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Pursuit  of   Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign   in  Tennessee,   1863 
Relief  of  Chattanooga,   1863 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,   1865 

FIFTY-NINTH   REGIMENT— 7»/anfrv 
Mississippi   River,    1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
West    Tennessee    and    North     Mississippi, 

1862-63 
Against   Vicksburg,   1863 
Relief  of  Chattanooga,  1863 
Tennessee  and   Georgia,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 

SIXTIETH   REGIMENT— 7n/aOT<)-.v 
Kentucky,   1862 

First   Expedition   to  Vicksburg,    1862 
Against   Vicksburg,   1863 
Louisiana  and  Texas,   1863 
Red  River,   1864 
Louisiana,   1864-65 

SIXTY-THIRD   REGIMENT— 7)i/an/r.v 
Eastern  Virginia,  1862 
Kentucky,   1863 
East  Tennessee,  1864 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of   Hood,   1864 
Against  Wilmington,   1865 
North  Carolina,   1865 

SIXTY-FIFTH  REGIMENT— 7»/a«fr3i 
West  Kentucky,  1862-63 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
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Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Against  Wilmington,   1865 
North  Carolina,  1865 

SIXTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT— 7«/on«r3- 
Against  Kirby  Smith,  Kentucky,   1862 
West  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,    1865 

SIXTY-SEVENTH   REGIMENT— 7n/an«rv 
Kentucky,  1862 

First  Expedition  against  Vicksburg,  1862 
Against  Vicksburg,   1863 
West  Louisiana  and  Texas,  1863-64 
Red  River,  1864 
Against  Mobile,  1864 
West  Louisiana,   1864 
Mississippi   River,   1864 
Texas,  1865 

SIXTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT— Infantry 
Kentucky,  1862 

Rosecrans'   Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
East  Tennessee,  1863-64 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  1864 
Pursuit  of   Hood,    1864 
Tennessee,  1865 

SIXTY-NINTH  REGIMENT— Infantry 
Against   Kirby   Smith   in   Kentucky,    1862 
First    Expedition   against   Vicksburg,    1862 
Against  Vicksburg,  1863 
Louisiana  and  Texas,   1863-64 
Red  River.  1864 
Against  Mobile,  1864-65 
Alabama,   1865 

SEVENTIETH  REGIMENT— Infantry 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1862-63 
Against  Atlanta,    1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  1864 
Through  the   Carolinas,    1865 

SEVENTY  -  FIRST      REGIMENT  —  Sixth 
Cavalry 
Against    Kirby    Smith    in    Kentucky,    1862 
East  Tennessee,  1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Stoneman's  Raid  in  Georgia,   1864 
Rousseau's  Raid  in  Alabama,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Tennessee,   1865 

SEVENTY  -  SECOND     REGIMENT— 

Mounted  Infantry 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1862-63 
•    Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
West    Tennessee    and    North    Mississippi, 

1864 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Wilson's     Raid    through    Alabama    and 

Georgia,   1865 
Pursuit  of  Jeff  Davis,  1865 

SEVENTY-THIRD  REGIMENT— Infantry 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
Streight's  Raid  in  Alabama  and   Georgia, 

1863 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  1864-65 

SEVENTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT— 7»i/om- 
try 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  1862-63 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign   in   Tennessee,    1863 
Relief  of  Chattanooga,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  REGIMENT— /»/ani»-_v 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1862-63 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,  1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign  in  Tennessee,    1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through   the   Carolinas,   1865 

SEVENTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT— /w/ojiirj- 
Against  guerrillas  in  Kentucky,  1862 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH    REGIMENT— 
Fourth  Cavalrv 
Kentucky,  1862 

Rosecrans'   Campaign  in  Tennessee,    1863 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
McCook's  Raid  in  Georgia,   1864 
Wilson's    Raid    in    Alabama    and    Georgia, 
1865 

SEVENTY-EIGHTH    REGIMENT— /h/qu- 
try 
Against  guerrillas  in  Kentucky,  1862 

SEVENTY-NINTH  REGIMENT— Infantry 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,    1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,  1862 
Relief  of  Chattanooga,  1862 
East  Tennessee,    1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Tennessee,  1865 

EIGHTIETH  REGIMENT— Infantry 
Kentucky,  1862-63 
Pursuit  of   Bragg,   1862 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Against  Wilmington,  1865 
North  Carolina,   1865 

EIGHTY-FIRST  REGIMENT— /)i/a»tr.v 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
Against  Chattanooga,  1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hoood,  1864 
Against  Atlanta,    1864 
Sherman's  March  "^o  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 
Tennessee,  1865 

EIGHTY-SECOND   REGIMENT— /«/a)if/-3i 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,  1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
Against  Chattanooga,  1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 

EIGHTY-THIRD    REGIMENT— 7;!/a»i>-.v 

West  Tennessee,  1862 

First  Expedition  against  Vicksburg,   1862 

Against  Vicksburg,  1863 

Relief  of  Chattanooga,   1863 

Against  Atlanta,  1864 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 

Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 
EIGHTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT— 7»t/a«irj) 

Against  Kirby  Smith,  Kentucky,  1862 

Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 

East  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  1862-63 

Rosecrans'   Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 

Against  Atlanta,   1864 

Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 

Tennessee,   1865 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH   REGIMENT— 7n/aH«r3; 
Kentucky,   1862-63 
Tennessee,  1863 

EIGHTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT— /«/an(ri' 
Against  Kirby  Smith,  Kentucky,   1862 
Kentucky  and.  Tennessee,  1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Tennessee,  1865 

EIGHTY-SEVENTH    REGIMENT— /w/aii- 
try 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1862-63 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,  1863 
Against  Chattanooga,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT— 7 «./a)!«o' 
Against  Kirby  Smith,  Kentucky,   1862 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign  in   Tennessee,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of   Hood,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 

EIGHTY-NINTH  REGIMENT— 7«/aM<rii 
Kentucky,   1862 
West    Tennessee    and    North    Mississippi, 

1863 
Sherman's  Raid  through  Mississippi,   1864 
Red  River,  1864 

Pursuit  of  Price,  Missouri,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Against  Mobile,  1865 
Alabama,   1865 

NINETIETH    REGIMENT— Fi/f/i    Cavalrv 
Indiana  Border,  1862-63 
Kentucky,  1863 
Pursuit  of  Morgan,   1863 
East  Tennessee,    1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Stoneman's  Raid  in  Georgia,  1864 
Tennessee,  1864 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  1865 

NINETY-FIRST  REGIMENT— 7>i/aH<>-3' 
Kentucky,  1862-63 
East  Tennessee,  1864 
Against  Atlanta.  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Against  Wilmington,  186S 
North  Carolina,  1865 

NINETY-THIRD  REGIMENT— 7«/a)!<r.v 
West    Tennessee    and    North    Mississippi, 

1862-63 
Aijainst  Vicksburg,   1863 
West    Tennessee    and    North    Mississippi, 

1863-64 
Pursuit  of  Price,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Against  Mobile,   1865 
Alabama,   1865 

NINETY-SEVENTH    REGIMENT— 7H/aw- 

try 
West    Tennessee    and    North    Mississippi, 

1862-63 
Against  Vicksburg,  1863 
Relief  of  Chattanooga,  1863 
East  Tennessee,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 


Sherman's   March  to  the   Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,   1865 

NINETY-NINTH  REGIMENT— Infantry 
West  Tennessee,   1862-63 
Against  Vicksburg,   1863 
Relief  of  Chattanooga,   1863 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,  1863 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,   1865 

ONE  HUNDREDTH   REGIMENT— 7w/an- 

try 
West    Tennessee    and    North    Mississippi, 

1862-63 
Against  Vicksburg,  1863 
Relief  of  Chattanooga,  1863 
East  Tennessee,  1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Sherman's   March  to  the   Sea,    1864 
Through  the   Carolinas,    1865 

ONE     HUNDRED     AND     FIRST     REGI- 
MENT—7  w/a>i<r.v 
Against  Kirby  Smith,  Kentucky.   1862 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1862-63 
Rosecrans'   Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,  1865 

ONE    HUNDRED   AND    SECOND    REGI- 
MENT—7)!/a«<r3i 
Minute  Men,   Morgan  Raid,   1863 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    THIRD    REGI- 
MENT— Infantry 
Minute  Men,   Morgan  Raid,   1863 

ONE   HUNDRED   AND   FOURTH   REGI- 
MENT— Infantry 
Minute  Men,  Morgan  Raid,   1863 

ONE    HUNDRED     AND    FIFTH    REGI- 
MENT— Infantry 
Minute  Men,   Morgan  Raid,   1863 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    SIXTH    REGI- 
MENT— Infantry 
Minute  Men,   Morgan   Raid,   1863 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    EIGHTH    REGI- 
MENT—7«/a«  fry 
Minute    Men,    Morgan    Raid,    1863 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    NINTH    REGI- 
ME N  T—7>t /on  *  r^r 
Minute   Men,   Morgan   Raid,   1863 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    TENTH    REGI- 
MENT— Infantry 
Minute   Men,   Morgan   Raid,   1863 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVENTH  REG- 
IMENT— Infantry 
Minute   Men,   Morgan   Raid,   1863 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELFTH  REG- 
IMENT— Infantry 
Minute    Men,   Morgan    Raid,    1863 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    THIRTEENTH 
REGIMENT— 7>i/aMfrv 
Minute   Men,   Morgan   Raid,   1863 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FOURTEENTH 
REGIMENT— 7n/a»if»-3i 
Minute   Men,   Morgan   Raid,   1863 
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ONE     HUNDRED     AND     FIFTEENTH 

REGIMENT— Jw/awfry 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 

ONE      HUNDRED      AND      SIXTEENTH 
REGIMENT— /«/anir:y 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTEENTH 

REGIMENT— Infantry 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    EIGHTEENTH 

REGIMENT— 7M/a«t>-5i 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETEENTH 
REGIMENT — Seventh  Cavalry 

West  Tennessee,  1863 

Grierson's  Raid,  Mississippi,  1863-64 

Pursuit  of  Price,  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
1863 

Grierson's  Raid  through  Mississippi,  1864- 
65 

Louisiana  and  Texas,  1864-65 

ONE     HUNDRED     AND     TWENTIETH 
REGIMENT— /M/aM«r_v 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Against  Wilmington,  1865 
North  Carolina,  1865 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIRST 
REGIMENT— A^fjiife  Cavalry 
Tennessee,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
Mississippi,   1865 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-THIRD 
REGIMENT— Infantry 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Against  Wilmington,  1865 
North  Carolina,   1865 

ONE     HUNDRED     AND     TWENTY- 
FOURTH  REGIMENT— lM/a«<rjr 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
North  Carolina,  1865 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH 
REGIMENT— Tenife  Cavalry 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Against  Mobile,  1865 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  1865 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SIXTH 

REGIMENT— Eleventh  Cavalry 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  1864-65 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Missouri  and  Kansas,   1865 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY-SEV- 
ENTH REGIMENT— TweZ/ffe  Cavalry 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  1864-65 
Against  Mobile,  1865 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  1865 

ONE     HUNDRED     AND     TWENTY- 
EIGHTH   REGIMENT— Infantry 
East  Tennessee,   1864 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
North  Carolina,  1865 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-NINTH 
REGIMENT— Infantry 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
North  Carolina,  1865 


ONE      HUNDRED      AND      THIRTIETH 

REGIMENT— /n/awfry 
East  Tennessee,  1864 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 
North  Carolina,  1865 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY-FIRST 
REGIMENT— Thirteenth  Cavalry 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  1864 
Against  Mobile,   1865 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  1865 

ONE     HUNDRED     AND     THIRTY-SEC- 
OND REGIMENT— /w/anfrj- 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,   1864 

ONE   HUNDRED   AND   THIRTY-THIRD 
REGIMENT— Infantry 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,   1864 

ONE      HUNDRED      AND      THIRTY- 
FOURTH  REGIMENT— /n/aniry 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,   1864 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY-FIFTH 
REGIMENT— /n/a)Ury 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,   1864 

ONE   HUNDRED   AND   THIRTY-SIXTH 
REGIMENT— Zn/aniry 
Tennesse  and  North  Alabama,  1864 

ONE     HUNDRED     AND     THIRTY-SEV- 
ENTH REGIMENT— 7«/anfrr 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,   1864 

ONE      HUNDRED      AND      THIRTY- 
EIGHTH  REGIMENT— 7n/ar!ir3. 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,   1864 

ONE   HUNDRED   AND  THIRTY-NINTH 
REGIMENT— /«/ajifr.v 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,   1864 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTIETH  REG- 
IMENT— Infantry 
Tennessee,   1864 
Against  Wilmington,  1865 
North  Carolina,  1865 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SECOND 
REGIMENT— 7  n/a»iiry 
Tennessee,  1864-65 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FORTY-THIRD 
REGIMENT— Infantry 
Tennessee,  1865 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FOURTH 
REGIMENT— 7  n/a«?r.v 
Shenandoah  Valley,   1865 
West  Virginia,   1865 
Maryland  and  Delaware,   1865 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FORTY-FIFTH 
REGIMENT— 7  w/oMio 
Georgia,  1865-66 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FORTY-SIXTH 

REGIMENT— 7M/aMir3- 
Shenandoah   Valley,    1865 
West  Virginia,    1865 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  1865 

ONE      HUNDRED      AND      FORTY-SEV- 
ENTH REGIMENT— 7w/o«tr3i 
Shenandoah  Valley,   1865 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-EIGHTH 
REGIMENT— Infantry 
Tennessee,   1865 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FORTY-NINTH 
REGIMENT— 7M/'o«t>-y 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  1865 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  REGI- 
MENT—/)i/o»*r3' 
Virginia,   1865 

ONE     HUNDRED     AND     FIFTY-FIRST 

REGIMENT— /»/a>!fO' 
Tennessee,   1865 

ONE   HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY-SECOND 
REGIMENT — Infantry 
Shenandoah  Valley.   1865 
West  Virginia,  1865 

ONE     HUNDRED     AND     FIFTY-THIRD 
REGIMENT— /n/a»ifn' 
Kentucky,   1865 

ONE   HUNDRED   AND   FIFTY-FOURTH 
REGIMENT— /n/a».frv 
Shenandoah   Valley,   1865 

ONE     HUNDRED     AND     FIFTY-FIFTH 
REGIMENT— /)!/a>itry 
Maryland  and  Delaware,   1865 

ONE     HUNDRED     AND     FIFTY-SIXTH 
REGIMENT— 7»/aHfrv 
Shenandoah   Valley,    1865 

FIRST   BATTERY— Lfff/if  Artillery 
Missouri,  1861 

Missouri  and  Arkansas,   1862 
Against  Vicksburg,  1862 
Louisiana,    1863-64 
Red   River,    1864 
Against  Mobile,  1865 

SECOND  BATTERY— Ljfir^*  Artillery 
Missouri,    1861 
Kansas,   1862 

Indian  Territory,   Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
1862-63-64 

THIRD  BATTERY— Lifir'i*  Artillery 
Missouri,  1861-62-63 
West  Tennessee,  1863-64 

Sherman's   Raid  through   Mississippi,    1864 
Red  River,  1864 
North  Mississippi,  1864 
Pursuit  of   Price,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
Against   Mobile,   1865 
Alabama,   1865 

FOURTH  BATTERY— Z.!'£r/!<  Artillery 
Tennessee   and   Kentucky,   1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign  in   Tennessee,   1863 
Tennessee,   1864-65 

FIFTH  BATTERY— Li'p/!f  Artillery 

Kentucky,     Tennessee     and     N.     Alabama, 

1861-62 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign   in  Tennessee,   1862 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 

SIXTH  BATTERY— Liff/jf  Artillery 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1861-62 
Siege   of   Corinth,    1862 
Against  Vicksburg,  1863 
West  Tennessee,  1863-64 
North  Mississippi,   1864 

SFVENTH  BATTERY— Li£;/t<  Artillery 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,  1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,  1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign   in   Tennessee,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Tennessee,  1864-65 


EIGHTH  BATTERY— LiV^f  Artillery 
Tennessee  and   Kentucky,  1862 
Siege   of   Corinth,    1862 
Pursuit   of   Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign  in   Tennessee,    1863 
Tennessee,   1864-65 

NINTH   BATTERY— Li(7/tf  Artillery 

West    Tennessee    and    North    Mississippi, 

1862-63 
Siege  of  Corinth,  1862 
West   Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Sherman's  Raid  through  Mississippi,   1864 
Red   River,    1864 
West    Tennessee    and    North    Mississippi, 

1864 
Pursuit  of  Price,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 

TENTH   BATTERY— Liff/ii  Artillery 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
Tennessee  and   North   Alabama,    1864-65 

ELEVENTH  BATTERY— Li^/if  Artillery 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,   1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Pursuit   of   Bragg,    1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign  in   Tennessee,   1863 
Against   Atlanta,    1864 
Tennessee,   1864 

TWELFTH  BATTERY— Lta/if  Artillery 
Tennessee   and  Kentucky,   1862 
Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 
Rosecrans'   Campaign   in  Tennessee,    1863 
Middle  Tennessee,   1863-64-65 

THIRTEENTH     BATTERY— Lji/Zif     Artil- 
lery 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   1862-63-64 
Tennessee,   1865 

FOURTEENTH  BATTERY— Li'^;!*  Artil- 
lery 

West  Tennessee,   1862-63 

Siege  of  Corinth,   1862 

Sherman's   Raid  through   Mississippi,   1864 

West  Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi, 
1864 

Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 

Against   Mobile,   1865 

Alabama,   1865 

FIFTEENTH   BATTERY— Liff/ii  Artillery 
Upper  Potomac,  1862 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit   of   Hood,    1864 
North   Carolina,   1865 

SIXTEENTH  BATTERY— Lf^/!*  Artillery 
Eastern  Virginia,   1862 
Maryland,   1862 
Eastern   Virginia,   1863-64 

SEVENTEENTH   BATTERY— Lt.a/i*  Artil- 
lery 
Maryland,   1862 
I^pper  Potomac.  1862-63 
Shenandoah  Valley,   1864-65 

EIGHTEENTH  BATTERY— LiV/j*  Artillery 
Kentucky,   1862 

Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
Past  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 

Wilson's  Raid  through  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, 1864-65 
Tennessee,   1865 
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NINETEENTH  BATTERY— Light  Artillery 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  1862 
Pursuit  of  Bragg,   1862 
Rosecrans'  Campaign  in  Tennessee,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,   1864 
Through  the  Carolinas,   1865 

TWENTIETH  BATTERY— Light  Artillery 
Tennessee,   1863 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 

TWENTY-FIRST  BATTERY— Lt^/ii  Artil- 
lery 
Central  Kentucky,   1862 
Tennessee,  1863 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 

TWENTY-SECOND  BATTERY— Light  Ar- 
tillery 
Kentucky,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
North  Carolina,  1865 

TWENTY-THIRD    BATTERY— Light    Ar- 
tillery 
Kentucky,   1863 
East  Tennessee,  1863-64 


Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 
North  Carolina,  1865 

TWENTY  -  FOURTH    BATTERY  —  Light 

Artillery 
Kentucky,   1863 
East  Tennessee,   1863-64 
Against  Atlanta,  1864 
Stoneman's  Raid  through   Georgia,   1864 
Pursuit  of  Hood,  1864 

TWENTY-FIFTH    BATTERY— Light    Ar- 
tillery 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,   1864-65 
Pursuit  of  Hood,   1864 

TWENTY-SIXTH    BATTERY— Li^/tt    Ar- 
tillery 
West  Virginia,  1861 
Shenandoah  Valley,  1862 
Central   Kentucky,   1863 
East  Tennessee,  1863-64-65 


TWENTY-EIGHTH     REGIMENT— C7. 
Colored  Troops 
East  Virginia,   1864 
Against  Petersburg,  1864 
Against  Richmond,  1865 
Texas,   1865 
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Abolition  of  slavery,  condemned  by 
disloyalists,  309-10,  314-15;  opposi- 
tion to  prosecution  of  war  for,  338, 
340,  343,  344,  347,  352,  353. 

Adjutant  General  of  Indiana,  appoint- 
ment to  office,  6;  assumes  duties  of 
paymaster,  487-88;  order  re  recruit- 
ing, 70.  See  also  Lazarus  Noble; 
W.  H.  H.  Terrell. 

Alexander,  Jesse  I.,  565. 

Allen,  Bob,  365,  366. 

Allen,  Cyrus  M.,  564. 

Allen,  Joseph  E.,  366. 

Allen  County,  disloyal  meeting,  338. 

Allotment  of  soldiers'  pay,  provisions 
for,  467-73. 

Allstott,  John,  364,  365. 

American  Knights,  Order  of,  373-75; 
name  changed,  375-76.  See  also  Sons 
of  Liberty. 

Ames,  Bishop  Edward  R.,  asks  aid  for 
soldiers'  families,  445-46. 

Ammunition,  contraband  trade  in,  497- 
98;  manufacture  of,  in  state  and 
U.  S.  arsenals,  199,  499  ff . ;  sent  to 
'  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  192-93,  201; 
United  States  pays  for  that  manu- 
factured in  Indiana,  503. 

Anderson,  Edward,  565,  566. 

Anderson,  Robert,  of  Union  Army,  163, 
165,  277,  279,  282. 

Andrew,  John  A.,   312. 

Andrew,  William  W.,  566. 

Apple,  Patterson,  of  Orange  Co.,  364, 
365. 

Appropriations,  by  counties,  for  sol- 
diers' families,  447;  by  General  As- 
sembly,   for    military    purposes,    11, 


400,  478,  485,  522;  for  soldiers'  fam- 
ilies,   449-53. 

Arbitrary  arrests,  protests  against  by 
rebel  sympathizers,  304-6,  307-8,  315. 

Arms,  distribution  to  militia  before 
1861,  pp.  1-2;  inventory  of,  in  Indi- 
ana, at  beginning  of  war,  3,  516-19; 
captured  by  Confederates  at  New- 
burgh,  183;  eiforts  tO'  procure  from 
Federal  Government,  3-4,  519-20; 
lack  of,  in  supplying  troops  for  ex- 
pedition to  Kentucky,  196;  in  pos- 
session of  disloyalists,  355,  358-59, 
371,  373,  376,  377,  378,  388,  390,  391; 
purchase  of,  by  state,  224,  522-29; 
payment  for,  526-27;  collection  of, 
after  the  war,   534-35. 

Army  of  the  United  States,  enlistments 
from  Indiana  in,  98,  120,  133-34; 
Indiana  not  credited  with  all  troops 
enlisted,  119-20;  recruiting  for,  72- 
74,  92-105;  Hancock's  First  Army 
Corps,  96-98;  28th  U.  S.  Colored 
Regt.,  100,  563,  566. 

Arsenals,  location  of  in  U.  S.,  514.  See 
also  Indiana  State  Arsenal;  United 
States  Arsenal. 

Artillery,  not  organized  by  regiments, 
116;  number  of  men  enrolled  in, 
134;  officers  denied  promotions,  116; 
statistics  re  batteries,  563,  566;  use 
of,  against  Morgan's  raiders,  217- 
18,  219.  See  also  Indiana  regiments, 
artillery. 

Athon,  James  S.,  391. 

Atkinson,  Alonzo,  408. 

Atkisson,  Horace  N.,  194. 

Aydelotte,  Edward  W.,  138,  364. 
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Baird,  John  P.,  565. 

Baker,  Conrad,  provost  marshal  for 
Indiana,  67-68,  88-89,  90,  125,  128- 
29;  governor,  appoints  Morgan  Raid 
claims  commissioners,  253;  recom- 
mends payment  of  Morgan  Raid 
claims,  25+n;  commandant,  cavalry 
regt.,  566. 

Baker,  Richard  M.,  246. 

Bakery,  state,  448-49,  535,  536-38. 

Ballweg,  Ambrose,  519,  530-31. 

Banks,  lend  money  for  payment  of 
bounties,  197;  for  purchase  of  arms, 
528. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  31,  44. 

Barbour,  Lucien,  351. 

Barlow,  ,  quartermaster  gen- 
eral   of   Ohio,   416. 

Bartholomew  County,  disloyal  meet- 
ing, 338. 

Bates,    Capt.    ,    of    Confederate 

Army,  266. 

Bates,  Allen  R.,  246. 

Bates,  Daniel  F.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,  148-50,  184. 

Bates,  James  E.,  246. 

Battles  and  sieges,  list  of  those  in 
which  Indiana  troops  participated, 
567-77;  Bull  Run,  179;  Corinth,  439; 
Corydon,  229-31;  Fort  Donelson, 
403,  418,  438,  545,  547,  549,  550; 
Fort  Henry,  Confederate  prisoners 
from,  547,  549;  Green  River  (Ky.), 
283;  Mill  Springs  (Ky.),  283,  438; 
Munfordsville  (Ky.),  202;  Panther 
Creek  (Ky.),  151-53;  Perryville 
(Ky.),  203;  Pittsburg  Landing,  439; 
Richmond  (Ky.),  199-200,  284-85, 
403  ;  Sherman's  "March  to  the  Sea," 
441;  Shiloh,  438-39;  Vicksburg,  440, 
441. 

Behr,  Frederick,  566. 

Belcher,  Jerry,  366. 

Belcher,  Martin,  366. 

Belcher,  Tim.,  366. 


Benevolent  institutions,  failure  of  ap- 
propriations for,  331,  332,  333,  335; 
Morton  obtains  funds  for,  334,  335; 
home  for  disabled  soldiers,  461-65. 

Benham,  Capt.  Henry  W.,  of  U.  S. 
Engineers,  13. 

Bennett,  Thomas  W.,  389. 

Benton,  William  P.,  11,  564. 

Bethel,  Union,  188. 

Bewsey,  Samuel,  246. 

Bickle,  William  A.,  565. 

Biddle,  James,  217-18. 

Bingham,  Joseph  J.,  342n,  390. 

Bisch,  Victor,  147. 

Blackburn,  Dr.  Luke  P.,  269-70,  271- 
72. 

Blackford  County,  resistance  to  draft, 
54,  359. 

Blair,  Austin,  governor  of  Michigan, 
45. 

Blake,  James,  43. 

Bloomfield,  Edmond,  246. 

Blythe,  James  E.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
135-36,  140,  145,  146,  186,  192. 

Boats,  see  Gunboats;  Packets;  Rams; 
Steamboats. 

Bobbs,  Dr.  John  S.,  9. 

Boone  County,  opposition  to  the  draft, 
359-60. 

Bounties,  bad  effects  of  system,  73-74, 
80-84;  fraud  in  payment  of,  85-88; 
recommendations  re,  84-85;  paid  by 
Federal  government,  33,  34,  35-36, 
75-77,  95,  96;  advantages  of  Federal 
over  local,  80-85  ;  attempt  to  equal- 
ize after  war,  77 ;  paid  by  local  gov- 
ernments, 78-85,  127;  paid  to  Negro 
soldiers,  77-78;  state  borrows  money 
to  pay,  197;  as  relief  for  soldiers' 
families,  444-45.   See  also  Premiums. 

Bounty  jumping,  85-88,  563. 

Bowles,  William  R.,  member,  Knights 
of  Golden  Circle,  365;  official.  Sons 
of  Liberty,  374,  379,  380,  384;  arrest 
and  trial,  385-93. 

Bowling  Green  (Ky.),  146,  202. 
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Boyd,  Capt.  - 

Boyle,  Jeremiah  T.,  comdr.  District  of 
Kentucky,  155,  186,  188,  189,  190;  re- 
quests Indiana  troops,  191-93,  195, 
196;  report  on  battle  of  Richmond, 
200;  order  re  prisoners  taken  in 
Hines  Raid,  207;  activities  during 
Morgan's  Raid,  218-19,  220-22,  223, 
229,  235;  asks  aid  of  neighboring 
states,  284,  285. 

Bracken,  James  R.,  566. 

Brady,  Thomas  J.,  565. 

Bragg,  Braxton,  181,  invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky, 51,  185,  190-91,  201-3;  position 
of  Army  perilous,  209-11;  defeated, 
283. 

Bramlette,  Thomas  E.,  governor  of 
Kentucky,  besieged,  258,  260;  com- 
pliments Indiana  troops,  261. 

Brandenburg  (Ky.),  161,  214. 

Branham,  A.  K.,  246. 

Branham,  David  C,  228,  470,  478,  480. 

Braxton,  Hiram  F.,  565. 

Breckinridge,  Robert  J.,  quoted,  284. 

Breeden,  Bryant,  205,  208. 

Brett,  Matthew  L.,  478. 

Bridgland,  John  A.,  566. 

Bringhurst,  Thomas  H.,  264. 

Broadwell,  Jacob  S.,  481. 

Broon,  Duval  L.,  366. 

Brough,  John,  governor  of  Ohio,  offers 
100-day  troops,  45-48;  quoted  on 
Indiana  Sanitary  Commission,  416- 
18. 

Brower,  Jeremiah  H.,  440. 

Brown,  Ben.,  365. 

Brown,  George,  223. 

Brown,  Jesse  J.,  461. 

Brown,  Kennedy,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,  167,  193;  of  Indiana  Volunteers, 
566. 

Brown,  William  L.,  564. 

Brown  County,  disloyal  activities  in, 
338-39,  351-53,  372-73. 

Browne,  Thomas  M.,  253. 

Browning,  William  R.,  253. 


-,  352. 


Bruner,  Mrs.  - 

Buckner,    Simon    Bolivar,    co-operates 

with     rebels,     270,    271,     283,    497; 

movements    in    Kentucky,    146,    165, 

210;   part  in  projected  insurrection, 

377. 
Buell,  Don  Carlos,  comdr.,  Department 

of    the    Ohio,    101,    554,    556,    557; 

movements    in    Kentucky,    194,    195, 

202-3,  283. 
Bullard,    Dr.    Talbott,    military    agent, 

403,  440,  441. 
Bullitt,  J.  F.,  374. 
Burbridge,     Stephen     G.,     of     Union 

Army,    256,    257,    259,    260-61. 
Burge,  George  M.,  565. 
Burgess,  James,  565. 
Burkam,  John   H.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 

136,  170,  228,  236. 
Burnett,  H.  L.,  385,  390. 
Burnside,  Ambrose,  movements  during 

Morgan's   Raid,   218,    219,    221,   223, 

224,  247;  plans  to  attack  Bragg,  210. 
Burnside  Barracks,   Indianapolis,    136- 

37. 
Bush,  Asahel  K.,  566. 
Buskirk,  Samuel  H.,  481,  512. 

Caldwell,  William  W.,  565. 

Cameron,  Simon,  secretary  of  war, 
501. 

Camp  Joe  Holt,  Jeffersonville,  281. 

Camp  Morton,  as  training  camp,  com- 
manders, 16;  rendezvous  for  troops, 
6,  15;  as  prison  camp,  545-53;  Le- 
gion performs  guard  duty,  142,  163, 
165,  166,  167,  168,  192,  193;  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps  performs  guard  duty, 
104;  prisoners  members  of  Knights 
of  Golden  Circle,  371 ;  plans  to  free 
prisoners,  374,  377,  387-88,  391. 

Camp  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  rendez- 
vous for  troops,  15,  55. 

Camp  Tippecanoe,  Lafayette,  15. 

Camp  Vigo,  Terre  Haute,  15. 

Camp  Wayne,  Richmond,  15. 
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Carney,  H.  H.,  183. 

Carrington,  Henry  B.,  comdr.,  District 
of  Indiana,  appointment,  55+;  ex- 
posure of  Sons  of  Liberty,  139,  374, 
376;  organizes  and  instructs  officers 
of  Indiana  Legion,  136-37,  138-39'; 
order  re  threats  to  loyal  Union  men, 
358;  re  restricting  sale  of  arms,  373; 
organizes  Legion  forces  against 
Confederate  raids,  202,  225,  258, 
263  ;  leads  brigade  against  Morgan's 
raiders,  245 ;  offers  relief  for  suf- 
ferers from  Morgan's  raid,  249;  ap- 
pointed chief  mustering  and  disburs- 
ing officer,  196-97;  superintendent 
U.  S.  Recruiting  Service,  announce- 
ment re  recruiting,  95 ;  letter  from 
Gov.  Morton,  94-95. 

Carroll  County,  disloyal  meeting  in, 
339. 

Carter,  Scott,  566. 

Carter,  Vincent,  military  agent,  413-14, 
441. 

Case,  Charles,  565. 

Casualties,  Indiana  Legion,  160,  216, 
230,  246;  in  Indiana  regiments,  563; 
in  Hines  Raid,  207;  in  Morgan's 
Raid,  213,  216,  230,  246;  in  battle  of 
Richmond,  187n,  200,  284-85. 

Catterson,  R.  F.,  565. 

Cavalry,  companies  of,  in  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 143 ;  enlistments  in,  discour- 
aged, 21;  number  of  drafted  men  in, 
54;  number  of  men  enrolled  in,  134, 
563 ;  need  of,  to  repel  Morgan's 
raiders,  219-20;  officers,  566;  re- 
cruits from  Indiana  Legion,  160;  use 
of,  44,  188,  198,  219.  See  also  Indi- 
ana regiments,  cavalry;  John  H. 
Morgan. 

Chapman,  Charles  W.,  253. 

Chenoweth,  Maj.  ,  rebel  raider, 

262. 

Christian  Aid  Society,  414. 

Churches,  co-operate  in  furnishing  re- 
lief for  soldiers  and  their  families, 
399,  445-46,  448. 


Cincinnati  (Ohio),  Confederate  plan 
to  capture,  190;  saved  from  attack, 
200-1,  285. 

City  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  used  as 
home  for  disabled  soldiers,  462. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  267. 

Clark  County,  regt.  in  Indiana  Legion, 
163-64. 

Clay  County,  disloyalists  create  dis- 
turbance  in,   339,   366-67. 

Clayton,  William,  379;  testimony  in 
treason  trials,  386,  387. 

Clendenin,  Robert  E.,  of  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

Clothing,  for  Indiana  soldiers,  395- 
400,  527,  531  ff.;  of  prisoners,  436- 
37. 

Cloverport  (Ky.),  155,  156,  157. 

Cobb,  William,  356-57. 

Coburn,  John,  283,  462,  564. 

Cochran,  George  T.,  566. 

Coffin,  Park,  plan  to  murder,  388-89. 

Coffman,  George,  364. 

Colgrove,  Silas,  385,  564. 

Commissary  general,  Indiana,  appoint- 
ments to  office,  6,  538,  542-43;  duties, 
9,  400-2,  538-44. 

Commutation,  payment  of,  to  avoid 
draft,  54-55,  60-65. 

Comparet,  John  M.,  565. 

Confederate  Army,  invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky, 190-91,  195,  196,  199,  200-3, 
282;  number  of,  at  battle  of  Rich- 
mond, 200;  situation  of,  responsible 
for  Morgan's  Raid,  209-11;  defeat- 
ed, 283,  373. 

Confederate  prisoners  of  war,  at  Camp 
Morton,  545-53;  at  Terre  Haute, 
546,  547;  at  Lafayette,  546,  547; 
plan  to  release  and  arm,  374,  377, 
387-88,   391. 

Confederate  States,  effect  of  Northern 
disloyalty  on,  291-93,  322-25;  engage 
in  contraband  trade,  496-98;  recruit- 
ing in,  for  Union  Army,  72-74. 

Conner,  A.  H.,  456. 

Conover,  Robert,  565. 
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Conscientious  objectors,  exempt  from 
military  duty,  54-55,  60-61. 

Contraband  trade,  496-98. 

Cook,  Jacob,  365. 

Cook,  Valentine,  364,  365. 

Corby,  Elias,  366. 

Corson,  R.  R.,  military  agent,  424,  427, 
430-31. 

Corydon  (Ind.),  battle  of,  229-31. 

Couison,  Sewell,  566. 

Counties,  disloyal  meetings  in,  338-42; 
make  appropriations  for  relief  of 
soldiers'  families,  11,  447,  450-53; 
pay  bounties  to  soldiers,  78-85. 

Courts  martial,  of  bounty  jumpers,  88. 
See  also  Treason  trials. 

Cox,  Jerome  B.,  566. 

Cravens,  James  A.,  233. 

Cravens,  James  H.,  239. 

Crawford  County,  conspiracy  against 
Union,  363-66;  regt.  in  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 159-60. 

Craycraft,  ,  of  Rush  Co.,  360. 

Credits  for  troops  furnished,  difficul- 
ties over,  83-84,  119-34. 

Crispin,  Silas,  visits  state  arsenal,  502. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, 267. 

Crittenden,  Thomas  L.,  of  Kentucky, 
272,  274. 

Crittenden,  Thomas  T.,  colonel,  6th 
regt.,  11,  564. 

Crook,  George,  256. 

Crooks,  John  W.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,  150-53. 

Cruft,  Charles  F.,  199,  564. 

Cumback,  Will,  462. 

Cummings,  ,   of   Crawford    Co., 

365,  366. 

Current,  James  H.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
killed,  216. 

Cuzzant,  Jesse,  366. 

Cynthiana   (Ky.),  257,  260. 

Daveiss,  Joseph  Hamilton,  267. 
Davidson,  Capt.  ,  of  Confeder- 
ate States,  158. 


Daviess  County,  resistance  to  the 
draft,    360. 

Davis,    E.    A.,    517. 

Davis,   Jefferson,   307,    323. 

Davis,  John,  of  Indiana  Legion,  232. 

Davis,  William  J.,  of  Morgan's  cav- 
alry, 213-14. 

Dearborn  County,  regt.  in  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 170. 

Decatur  County,  volunteers  in  Indiana 
Legion,  186-89. 

DeHart,  Richard  P.,  385. 

DeKalb  County,  disloyal  meeting  in, 
339. 

Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
address  to  the  people   (1863),  342. 

Denning,  Benjamin  F.,  566. 

Dennison,  William,  governor  of  Ohio, 
invited  to  confer  with  governors  of 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  272-74; 
urges   defense   of   Kentucky,    279-80. 

Deserters,  Union  Army,  number  of, 
347,  563 ;  from  ranks  of  drafted 
men,  54;  encouragement  of,  by  dis- 
loyal groups,  345-48,  359,  360,  371, 
382-83.    See  also  Bounty  jumping. 

Dickerson,  Capt.  ,  396. 

Disabled  soldiers,  home  for,  461-65. 

Disloyalty,  action  to  limit  power  of 
governor,  325  ;  conspiracy  in  Orange 
and  Crawford  cos.,  363-66;  in  Clay 
Co.,  366-67;  effect  of,  on  Confed- 
erate States,  291-93,  322-25;  effect 
of,  on  Indiana  General  Assembly 
(1863),  301-37;  elements  compris- 
ing, 289 ;  emergence  of,  following 
military  defeats,  299-300;  extent  of, 
in  the  North,  2u8-93 ;  evidences  of, 
in  encouragement  given  to  deserters, 
345-48,  359,  360,  371,  382-83;  in 
local  meetings,  338-42;  in  secret  so- 
cieties, 300,  325  26,  368  ff . ;  in 
speeches  of  public  men,  342-44; 
leads  to  violence,  349  if.;  objectives 
of  disloyalists  and  methods  used, 
296-97;  popular  opposition  to,  297; 
responsibility    of,    for    Adam    John- 
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son's  raid,  182,  183-84;  for  Morgan's 
raid,  211-12;  for  Civil  War  and  its 
protraction,  289-301;  resistance  to 
draft,  359,  360-61. 

Dodd,  Harrison  H.,  officer  of  Sons  of 
Liberty,  376,  379;  arrest  and  trial, 
378,  384-93. 

Douglas,  Samuel  W.,  231. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  311. 

Douglass,  Denbo  &  Co.,  Corydon,  230- 
31. 

Downey,  Alexander  C,  of  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 136,  140,  192,  220,  228. 

Draft,  The,  administration  and  op- 
eration, under  act  of  1862,  pp.  18,  49- 
55,  70,  119 ;  under  act  of  1863,  pp.  23, 
31,  55-68,  120,  124,  128-30;  compari- 
son of  number  of  draftees  with  vol- 
unteers, 312;  Negroes  used  for  sub- 
stitutes, 100;  payment  of  bounties  to 
avoid,  81,  84,  85-87;  resistance  to, 
350,  353-54,  355,  359,  360,  363-66, 
371,  383. 

Duke,  Basil,  quoted  on  Kentucky  neu- 
trality, 275-76;  writes  history  of 
Morgan's  raiders,  210,  211,  214,  217, 
230,  232n,  233,  235,  236,  237,  238, 
242,  244,  248. 

Dumont,  Ebenezer,  11,  201,  564. 

Duncan,  Samuel  E.,  246. 

Dunham,  Cyrus  L.,  202,  564. 

Dunning,  Paris  C,  on  military  audit- 
ing committee,  481,  482. 

Ekin,  James  A.,  U.  S.  Quartermaster, 
efforts  in  supplying  troops,  405,  533  ; 
in  relieving  persons  suffering  from 
Morgan's  raid,  249 ;  provides  for 
soldiers'  home  in  Indianapolis,  456; 
provides  for  prison  camp,  545,  551- 
52. 

Elections,  effect  of  disloyalists  on,  372. 

Elkins,  William  M.,  352. 

Ellis,  Charles  S.,  565. 

Ellis,  E.  W.  H.,  564. 


Emancipation     Proclamation,    hostility 

to,   98-99,   309,   319,   339. 
Emerson,   Frank,   565. 
Enfranchisement,    of    soldiers    in    field, 

opposed  by  disloyalists,  318. 
Enlow,  Frank,  366. 
Erdelmeyer,  Francis,  264. 
Essary,    Jesse    C,    of    Indiana    Legion, 

157,  206,  207. 
Evansville    (Ind.),   protection   of  from 

attack,   146,   148,   185,   193. 


Fairleigh,  Lt.  Col. 


-,  256. 


Fairs,  held  to  aid  soldiers'  relief  fund, 
408-9. 

Farquar,  William,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
217. 

Farquhar,  John  H.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
226,  351. 

Farrow,  William  L.,  565. 

Faulkner,  William,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
killed,  246. 

Fayette  County,  resistance  to  the  draft, 
360. 

Ferrace,  Jacob,  230. 

Finance,  Bureau  of,  established,  334. 

Finances,  state,  amount  in  treasury 
(1861),  3;  amount  allowed  rail- 
roads, 492-93  ;  crisis  in,  met  by  Gov. 
Morton,  332-36;  creation  of  Bureau 
of  Finance,  334;  military  auditing 
committees,  478-82;  money  borrowed 
to  pay  bounties,  197;  to  purchase 
arms,  528 ;  premiums  for  recruiting 
paid  out  of  state  funds,  90-91;  local, 
bonds  issued  to  pay  local  bounties, 
79-80;  appropriations  for  relief  of 
soldiers'  families,  11,  447,  450-53. 
Sec  also  Appropriations;  Military 
contingent  fund. 

Fines,  of  conscientious  objectors,  54-55. 

Fishback,  William  P.,  100. 

Fisher,  Stearns,  state  paymaster,  485, 
486-87. 

Fitch,  Graham  N.,  564,  565. 

Fletcher,  Calvin,  agent  to  purchase 
arms,  523. 
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Fletcher,  Miles  J.,  agent  to  purchase 
arms,  523 ;  killed  in  railroad  acci- 
dent,  355,  415. 

Flint,  William,  246. 

Floyd,  John  B.,  secretary  of  war,  4. 

Floyd  County,  regt.  in  Indiana  Legion, 
162-63. 

Food,  supplied  by  state  commissary 
general,  538  ff.  See  also  Bakery, 
State;  Indiana  Sanitary  Commission. 

Foote,  Henry  S.,  323. 

Forgy,  Theodore  B.,  263. 

Forrest,  Nathan  B.,  raid  in  western 
Kentucky,  144,  374. 

"Fort  Robinson,"  358. 

Fort  Sumter,  5,  289,  290,  292,  297. 

Foster,  John  G.,  comdr..  Department 
of  the  Ohio,  557. 

Foster,  John  W.,  189,  565. 

Foster,  Thomas,  536. 

Fountain  County,  opposition  to  the 
war,  353-54. 

Fournier,  Charles,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,  155,  156,  158,  205-6. 

Fraud,  in  drawing  bounties,  85-88. 

Freedmen's  Bureau,   104. 

Freem-an,  Fletcher,  360,  383. 

French,  W.  E.,  military  agent,  441. 

Fry,  James  B.,  provost  marshal  gen- 
eral, letters  received  from  Gov. 
Morton,  35-36,  ^3-64,  129-30. 

Fry,  Dr.  Thomas  W.,  229. 

Frybarger,  W.  W.,  201,  202,  226,  258, 
566. 

Fulton  County,  disloyal  meeting  in, 
339. 

Gall,  Alois  D.,  9. 

Gardner,  Green  C,  357. 

Garver,  William,  565. 

Gavin,  James,  of  134th  regt.,  186,  187, 

188,  189,  242,  243,  245,  246,  565. 
Gazlay,  Carter,  564. 
General  Assembly 

(1857),  break  up  of,  and  failure  to 
make  appropriations,  335n; 


(1861),  proceedirtgs  and  legislation: 
re  militia,  2-3  ;  collection  of  arms, 
3; 

(spec.  sess.  1861),  called,  7;  message 
of  Governor,  278-79 ;  proceedings 
and  legislation:  appoints  military 
auditing  committees,  478,  481-82; 
re  militia,  172-73;  preparation  for 
war,  11,  522;  recruiting  and  or- 
ganization of  regiments,  14-15; 
state  paymaster,  482; 

(1863),  actions  of  disloyal  element 
in:  refusal  to  accept  governor's 
messages,  301-4;  in  support  of 
rebel  sympathizers  against  arbi- 
trary arrest,  304-6,  307-8,  315; 
resolutions  against  arrest  of  rebel 
sympathizers,  304-8 ;  favor  com- 
promise and  concession  with 
South,  308-17;  oppose  interference 
with  slavery,  309-10,  318-20;  op- 
pose enfranchisement  of  soldiers 
in  field,  318;  attack  method  of 
paying  soldiers,  318;  against  arm- 
ing Negroes,  318-19;  against  em- 
ployment of  Negroes  by  Army, 
320;  vote  down  soldiers'  resolu- 
tions for  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  320-22;  effect  of,  on 
Confederacy,  322-25 ;  attempt  to 
create  military  board,  328-30;  re- 
fusal to  co-operate  with  loyal 
minority,  330-31;  review  of,  336- 
37; 

bolt  of  minority,  330-31;  fails  to 
pass  appropriations,  331 ;  investi- 
gation of  commissary  dept.,  540- 
41 ;  investigation  of  state  arsenal, 
507-12;  recommendation  re  land 
of  U.   S.  Arsenal,   514; 

(1865),  proceedings  and  legislation: 
legalizes  bonds  issued  for  payment 
of  bounties,  80 ;  re  payment  of 
Morgan  Raid  claims,  251-52;  pro- 
vides relief  for  soldiers'  families, 
449-53;     re    soldiers'     monuments. 
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475 ;    receives    reports   of   adjutant 
general  on  credits  for  troops  fur- 
nished, 120-28; 
(1867),   legislation   re   Morgan   Raid 

claims,  252-53; 
(1869),  legislation   re   Morgan  Raid 
claims,  254n. 

General  Military  Agency,  Indiana, 
402-5. 

Germans,  participation  in  war,  187, 
283. 

Glenn,   Caleb,   230. 

Glenn,  Rev.  Peter,  218. 

Golden,  E.  H.,  365. 

Gooding,  David  S.,  246. 

Goodwin,  Thomas  A.,  pay  agent,  436, 
470,  471,  472,  473. 

Gordon,  John,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
killed,    246. 

Gould,  William,  352. 

Governor,  see  Henry  S.  Lane;  Oliver 
P.  Morton. 

Graham,  Felix  W.,  566. 

Grand  View  Battalion,  151. 

Gray,  Isaac  P.,  244,   565,  566. 

Greene  County,  disloyal  activities  in, 
339,  356-57. 

Greenwalt,  J.  G.,  459. 

Gregory,  Benjamin  M.,  565. 

Gresham,  Walter  Q.,  564. 

Grill,  John  F.,  565. 

Grose,  William,  462,  564. 

Guerrillas,  foment  disloyalty  in  Indi- 
ana, 363,  377,  493-94;  prisoners  sent 
to  Camp  Morton,  553.  See  also 
Adam  Johnson;  Kentucky,  border 
warfare. 

Gunboats,  used  against  Morgan's  raid- 
ers, 157,  217-18,  223. 

Hackleman,  Pleasant  A.,  564. 

Halleck,  Henry  W.,  decision  re  recruit- 
ing, 36;  re  promotion  of  officers  to 
fill  vacancies,  111-12;  gives  infor- 
mation   on    Morgan's    last   Kentucky 


raid,  256;  participation  in  siege  of 
Corinth,  439;  telegrams  to  Gov. 
Morton,   545,   552. 

Ham,  Jason,  military  agent,  432,  433- 
34. 

Hancock,  Winfield  S.,  First  Army 
Corps,   recruiting  for,  96-98. 

Hannaman,  Dr.  William,  general  mili- 
tary agent,  402,  405,  427,  432-33, 
440,  443 ;  provides  temporary  camp 
for  soldiers'  rest,  454-55;  provides 
for  Ladies'  Home,  459;  secretary  of 
commission  to  provide  Soldiers' 
Home,  461 ;  trustee  of  Soldiers' 
Home,  465. 

Hardin,  John,  267. 

Harris,  Samuel  J.,  566. 

Harris,  W.  H.,  at  U.  S.  Arsenal,  514- 
15. 

Harrison,  A.  I.,  518. 

Harrison,  Alfred,  405. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  565. 

Harrison,  Thomas  J.,  564,  566. 

Harrison,  William  M.,  officer.  Sons  of 
Liberty,  379,  390. 

Harrison  County,  regt.  in  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 160-62. 

Hart,  ,  246. 

Hart,  William  E.,  246. 

Hartwell,  Ephraim,  518. 

Hascall,  Milo  S.,  12,  564;  comdr.,  In- 
diana District,  353,  554;  assigned  to 
defense  of  Indianapolis,  225-26; 
leads  brigade  against  Morgan's 
raiders,  245. 

Hawesville    (Ky.),   154,   156,   157-58. 

Hawhe,  A.  J.,   565. 

Hayden,  John  J.,  55,  480. 

Heath,  Albert,  389. 

Heffren,  Horace,  officer.  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, 365,  379,  380;  arrest  and  trial, 
385-90;  testimony  at  treason  trials, 
390-91. 

Hefner,  Ferdinand,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
killed,   246. 

Ileighfield,  Thomas,   365. 

Heintzelman,  Samuel  P.,  554,  557. 
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Henderson   (Ky.),  1+7,  185,  192,  193. 

Hendricks,  John  A.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
164,  482. 

Heth,  William,  killed,  230. 

Heustis,  Zephaniah,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
170. 

Hill,  Henry  B.,  37,  465. 

Hines,  Cyrus  C,  12,  13. 

Hines,  Thomas  H.,  conducts  rebel  raid 
into  Indiana,  164,  204-8;  joins  Mor- 
gan, 208,  214. 

Hisey,  Willison,  231. 

Hobson,  Edward  H.,  pursues  Morgan's 
raiders,  160,  221,  228,  230,  234,  239, 
243,  248;  calls  on  Gov.  Morton  for 
aid,  257,  286;  surrenders  to  Mor- 
gan's raiders,  260. 

Hoffman,  W.,  commissary  general  of 
prisoners,  551-52. 

Hollingsworth,  William  E.,  of  Indiana 
Legion,  136,  146,  147,  184. 

Holloway,  W.  R.,  secretary  to  Gov. 
Morton,  396;  letter  to  Sec.  of  War, 
93-94. 

Holt,  Joe,  276,  281. 

Home  for  disabled  soldiers,  461-65; 
for  ladies,  459-60,  536,  538. 

Home  guards,  organized,  10.  See  also 
Indiana  Legion. 

Hook,  James,  pay  agent,  470. 

Hooker,  Joseph,  477,  555n,  557,  558. 

Hoover,  Martin,  246. 

Hornbrook,  Philip,  461. 

Horses,  impressed  by  Legion,  264,  266; 
seized  by  Confederates,  145,  156, 
204,  208,  220,  231,  259;  become  prop- 
erty of  U.  S.  after  Morgan's  Raid, 
249-50;  efforts  to  obtain  payment 
for,  250-54n. 

Horsey,  Stephen,  arrest  and  trial,  385- 
93. 

Hospitals,  at  Indianapolis,  for  disabled 
and  transient  soldiers,  455,  462;  at 
Jeffersonville,  463 ;  at  Newburgh, 
182;  services  of  military  agents  in, 
427  ff. 


Hovey,  Alvin  P.,  142,  363;  comdr.,  In- 
diana Military  District,  appointment, 
555;  address  to  people,  358-59;  halts 
insurrection  plans,  377;  appoints 
commission  to  conduct  treason  trials, 
385,  389;  remits  sentence,  393;  or- 
ganizes Indiana  Legion,  141-42; 
leads  expedition  to  Kentucky,  263- 
66;  meets  Lincoln's  funeral  train, 
477. 

Howe,  Frank,  military  agent,  434. 

Hubbard,   Charles   S.,  465. 

Hudson,  Robert  N.,  565. 

Huff,  Samuel  A.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
187. 

Hughes,  James,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
137,  140,  145,  150,  227,  238,  241,  242, 
263,  264,  265-66. 

Humphreys,  Andrew,  officer.  Sons  of 
Liberty,  379;  arrest  and  trial,  361- 
62,  385-93. 

Humphreys,  George,  565. 

Hunter,  Morton  C,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,  141  ;  of  82d  regt.,  565. 

Huntington  County,  disloyal  meeting 
in,   339-40. 

Hurst,  Speer  H.,  231. 

Hutchinson,  David,  military  agent,  let- 
ter of  instruction  to,  427-28. 

Illinois  troops,  join  in  defense  against 
Morgan's   raiders,  226. 

Indiana,  Congressional  districts,  122n ; 
invasion  of,  by  Hines,  204-8 ;  by 
Adam  Johnson,  181-84;  by  Morgan, 
209-48;  place  in  U.  S.  military  ad- 
ministration, 554-58;  number  of 
troops  furnished,  563 ;  number  of 
casualties,  563 ;  number  of  deser- 
tions, 563  ;  number  of  draftees  com- 
pared to  volunteers,  312n;  troops 
credited  to,  122-26;  relations  with 
Kentucky:  border  warfare,  143-45, 
146-47,  149,  151-53,  154-58,  161-62, 
164,  165-67,  168,  169,  175-76,  185-89, 
262-66;  prior  to  Civil  War,  267-68; 
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gives  aid  to  Union  men  and  troops 
during  the  war,  147,  151,  154-55, 
161,  184-89,  256-58,  268-69,  271,  278; 
sends  troops  to  repel  Morgan's  Raid, 
256-58,  261.  See  also  General  As- 
sembly. 

Indiana  Legion,  organized,  135-36, 
176,  198-99;  training  school,  136-37; 
officers,  135-36,  137-39,  139-41;  di- 
visional organization,  139-41; 

activities   of   regiments:   1st,   141-45; 
2d,   145-48;    3d,   148-50,    184;    4th, 
150-54;  5th,  154-58;  6th,  138,  160- 
62;   7th,   162-63;   8th,   163-64,   164- 
67;   9th,   167-68;    10th,    168;    11th, 
168-70;    12th,   170;   Crawford   Co., 
159-60; 
casualties,    160,    207,    213,    216,    230, 
246;    commended    for    service    ren- 
dered, 246-47,  261 ;   expeditions   into 
Kentucky,    186-89,   262-66;    members 
enlist  in  Indiana  regts.,  142-43,  160, 
161,    165-66;    members    guard    rebel 
prisoners  at  Camp  Morton,  142,  163, 
165,    166,    167,    168,    192,    193,    553; 
needed   in   Kentucky  to   repel   Kirby 
Smith,    192;   opposes   Hines   raiders, 
205-9;     opposes     Morgan's     raiders, 
159-60,   164,   215-47  passim.,  257-58, 
528;    payment  for  service   rendered, 
486-87;    weakness    of,    185,    219-20; 
arms    distributed    to,   collected    after 
the  war,  534-35. 

Indiana  regiments, 

appointment  and  promotion  of  offi- 
cers: preferences  of  men  consid- 
ered, 108-10;  in  new  organiza- 
tions, 106-9,  113-14;  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  old  organizations,  109-13  ; 
medical  officers,  114-15;  artillery, 
116;  to  be  recorded  in  honorary 
musters  at  time  of  separation, 
116-18; 


artillery,     batteries     mustered,     198; 
re-enlistments   in,   39;    statistics   re 
batteries,    563,    566;    see   also    Ar- 
tillery; 
cavalry,    re-enlistments    in,    39,    123 ; 
statistics  regarding,   563,   566;   see 
also  Cavalry ; 
credits  for  troops  furnished,  difficul- 
ties   over,     119-34;     discharges    for 
sickness  and  disability,  101-2;  draft- 
ed men  in,  18,  54,  58-59;  draw  men 
from    Indiana    Legion,    142-43,    160, 
161,    165-66;    infantry,    statistics    re- 
garding,    561-63,     564-66;     method 
used  in  organizing,  19-20;  in  Mexi- 
can War,  2;  misunderstanding  over 
termination  of  service  of  recruits  in 
older  regts.,  70-72;  Negroes  in,  266; 
number  of  men  enrolled  under  dif- 
ferent calls,  133-34;  number  of  regts, 
organized   and   statistics  concerning, 
20,     133-34,     561-66;     payment    of 
troops,    483-84;    praised    for    service 
rendered,    12-13,    200,    261;    receive 
clothing  and  supplies  from  people  of 
Indiana,    8-9,    395,    398-400;    recep- 
tions   on    arrival    home,    40-43;    re- 
cruiting   for,    general,    18-20,    29-31, 
69-74,     112-13;      (1861),     6-10,     16; 
(1862),  22,  49-51;    (1863-64),  22-23, 
43-48,  55-60;  reenlistments  in,  38-39, 
123,   124;   Regular  Army  draws   re- 
cruits from,  92-96 ;  statistics  on  those 
in  U.  S.  service,  561-63,  564-66;  rec- 
ord of  battles  fought,   567-77;   reso- 
lutions to  General   Assembly  favor- 
ing vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
320-22;    service    in    Kentucky,    199- 
200,  256-58,  264-66,  283-86; 
organization   and   service  of:  6tli  to 
nth,  11-13,  299;  12th  to  I7th,  15- 
16,    17,    197,    199,    202;    32d,   264, 
265,    283,    377;     33d,    283;    35th, 
228;    43d,    258;    46th,    263,    377; 
50th,    194;    51st,    219;    53d,    545; 
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54th,    193;    55th,    192,    199;   60th, 
202;    61st,    546;    63d,    219,    546; 
66th,   199;    67th,   202;    65^,   202; 
69th,   199;    7(?/A,    196;    7-?jf,    197, 
199,   217-18,  219;   73d,  219;   74th, 
202;  7d<A,  187-89;  85th,  201;  5dM, 
201;  59M,  202;  n9th,  257; 
terms  of  service:  30  days,  133,  193; 
60  days,  133;   3  months,  6-10,  11- 
13,    17-18,    133;    100    days,    44-47, 
133;  6  months,  22,  133;  9  months, 
133;   one  year,   14-16,   17,    133;    3 
years,  16,  31,  32-36,  133;  see  also 
561-66  of  Appendix. 
see  also  Artillery;    Cavalry;   Cloth- 
ing;    Food;     Medical     department; 
Pay;    Six   Regiments;    Soldiers'    Re- 
lief; Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 
Indiana    Sanitary   Commission,   organ- 
ized,  394,   405-6;   collection  of   sup- 
plies,   406-10;    distribution    of    sup- 
plies, 407,  410-16,  429;   articles  dis- 
tributed by,  412-13,  413-14;  to  whom 
distributed,     414;     distributions     by 
military  agents,  429;    relations   with 
U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  418-26; 
report    of    cash    contributions     and 
valuation    of    goods    collected,    409- 
10;  criticisms  of,  414-15;  opinion  of, 
held  by  other  states,  416-18;   provi- 
sion   for    shelter    and    hospital    care 
for    transient    soldiers,    454-55;    co- 
operates with  pay  agency,  471. 

Indiana  State  Arsenal,  199,  499-513; 
locations  of,  504-5n ;  reports  on, 
507-12,  512-13;  sends  ammunition  to 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  192-93,  201. 

Indiana  Supreme  Court,  upholds  bond 
issue  for  payment  of  bounties,  80. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.),  Lincoln's  funeral 
train  at,  476-77;  provision  for  care 
of  troops  passing  through,  454-58 ; 
receptions  for  home-coming  troops, 
40-41,  42-43 ;   treatment  of   Confed- 


erate prisoners,  548-49 ;  U.  S.  Ar- 
senal located  at,  514.  See  also  Camp 
Morton. 

Infantry,  number  of  men  enrolled  in 
and  statistics  regarding,  134,  561-63, 
564-66. 

Ingram,  John  N.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,   163. 

Invalid  Corps,  see  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps. 

Irvin,  James  D.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
229. 

Irvin,  William  J.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
161,  215. 

Irwin,  Joseph  I.,  461. 

Jackson,  David,  352. 

Jackson,  George  W.,  566. 

Jackson  County,  disloyal  meeting  in, 
340. 

James,  Enoch  R.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,   142. 

Jay  County,  deserters  protected,  359. 

Jefferson  County,  regt.  in  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 164-67. 

Jeffersonville  (Ind.),  reception  of 
homecoming  troops,  41-42;  Confed- 
erate training  camp,  281. 

Jenkinson,  IsaaC;  of  Fort  Wayne,  462, 
565. 

Jennings  County,  regt.  in  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 167-68,  193. 

Jobes,  Dr.  ,  442. 

Johnson,  Adam  R.,  leads  raid  on  New- 
burgh,  147,  181-83,  185;  plans  sec- 
ond raid  into  Indiana,  262-63,  286; 
expedition  of  Indiana  troops  against, 
262-66. 

Johnson,  Gilbert  M.  L.,  566. 

Johnson,  W.  G.,  246. 

Johnson    County,    disloyalty    in,    359. 

Johnston,  Samuel  M.,  of  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 159. 

Jones,  James  G.,  commandant,  564; 
asst.  provost  marshal,   67-68,   125. 
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Jones,    Oliver    P.,    of    Indiana    Legion, 

killed,  246. 
Jordan,     Henry,    of     Indiana     Legion, 

138,    140;    report    on    conspiracy    in 

Orange  and   Crawford   Cos.,   363    ff. 
Jordan,  Lewis,  Sr.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 

136,    160-62,    220;    lights    Morgan's 

raiders,  215,  217,  229-30. 
Judah,   Henry  M.,  210. 
Judiciary,    support    given    disloyalists 

and  deserters,  348,  361-62,  383.    Scr 

also  Indiana  Supreme  Court;  United 

States  Circuit  Court. 

Kansas  troops,  aid  in  defense  of  state 
against  Morgan's  raiders,  226. 

Keeney,  Harris,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
228. 

Keigwin,  James,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
163. 

Kelley,  Gen.  ,  396. 

Kendrick,  Oscar  H.,  482-84. 

Kentucky,  conditions  in  at  outbreak  of 
war,  268 ;  urged  to  remain  in 
Union,  278-79;  defense  of,  urged  by 
midwestern  governors,  279-80;  at- 
tempts to  maintain  neutrality,  274- 
83,  497 ;  General  Assembly  votes  to 
remain  loyal,  277,  280,  282-83;  en- 
gages in  contraband  trade,  496-97 ; 
invasion  of,  by  Confederate  Army, 
190-91,  195,  196,  199,  200-3,  282;  by 
Indiana  troops,  185-89;  Morgan's 
raids  through,  191-96,  212-14,  255- 
61  ;  recruiting  in,  for  Confederacy, 
185,  191,  262;  for  Union  Army,  277, 
280,  281-82;  secession  schemes,  269- 
74;  treatment  of  Union  men,  262, 
270-71 ; 

relations  with  Indiana:  prior  to 
Civil  War,  267-68;  border  war- 
fare, 143-45,  146-47,  149,  151-53, 
154-58,  161-62,  164,  165-67,  168, 
169,  175-76,  185-89,  262-66;  guer- 
rillas from,  foment  disloyalty  in 
Indiana,    363,    377,   493-94;    loyal- 


ists ask  and  receive  aid  from  In- 
diana, 147,  151,  154-55,  161,  184- 
89,  256-58,  261,  268-69,  271,  278, 
524. 

Key,  George  L.,  229. 

Kibbey,  John  F.,  55,  565. 

Kidd,  Meredith  H.,  566. 

Kilgore,  Alfred  H.,  481,  482. 

Kilroy,  E.  B.,  pay  agent,  470. 

Kimball,  Nathan,  564. 

Kirkpatrick,    Samuel,   462. 

Kise,   William  C,   565. 

Kittredge,  B.,  &  Company,  Indiana 
buys  arms  from,  224,  528. 

Klauss,  Martin,  566. 

Knapp,  Adam,  of  Indiana  Legion,  163, 
220. 

Knefler,  Fred,  565. 

Knight,  John,  365. 

Knight,  Lorenzo  D.,  365. 

Knight,  Perry,  365. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  begin- 
ning of,  368;  operation  of,  361,  369- 
73 ;  investigation  of,  by  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court,  370-72;  attempt  to  or- 
ganize lodges  in  army  camps,  347- 
48 ;  in  Orange  and  Crawford  cos., 
testimony  of  members,  365-66;  re- 
organized as  Order  of  American 
Knights,  373.  See  also  American 
Knights,  Order  of;   Sons  of  Liberty. 

Knightstown  springs,  purchased  as  site 
for  soldiers'  home,  464. 

Knox,   L.    Gilbert,   193. 

Knox  County,  disloyalty  in,  355,  357- 
58. 

Knoxville   (Tenn.),  190. 

Ladies'  Home,  Indianapolis,  459-60, 
536,  538. 

Lafayette  (Ind.),  Confederate  prison- 
ers at,  546,  547,  550. 

La  Grange  County,  disloyal  meeting 
in,   340. 

Lahue,   George  W.,  229-30. 
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Lakes,  Department  of  the,  558. 

Lamb,  Charles  L.,  159-60,  566. 

Lambertson,    Samuel,    565. 

Lane,  David  H.,  226. 

Lane,  Henry  S.,  governor,  2-3  ;  elected 
to  U.  S.  Senate,  3n. 

Lang,  Isaac,  230. 

Lange,  Albert,  state  auditor,  478-80. 

Lankford,  Larkin,  366. 

Lawrence  County,  disloyal  meeting  in, 
340. 

Leavenworth    (Ind.),  364. 

Legion,  see  Indiana  Legion. 

Lemonds,  Jim,  366. 

Lewis,  Andrew,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
140;  commandant,  564,  565. 

Lewis,  James  T.,  governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin, offers  troops,  45-46. 

Lewisport   (Ky.),  155,  157. 

Lilly,  Eli,  566. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  269 ;  calls  for 
troops  (1861),  6,  178;  (1863),  58; 
(1864),  58-59;  accepts  offer  of  100- 
day  troops,  46;  opinion  on  recruiting 
in  Kentucky,  282;  abused  by  dis- 
loyal element,  300,  343 ;  letters  and 
telegrams  received,  from  Gen. 
Boyle,  200;  from  Gov.  Morton,  5, 
24-25,  25-28,  28-29,  61-62;  death, 
475;  mourned  by  Indiana,  475-77. 
See  also  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Link,  William  H.,  of  12th  regt.,  564; 
killed,  200. 

Lisk,  James,  205. 

Livingstone,  Kinsey,  365. 

Lomax,  Junius,  364. 

Lopp,  Peter,  218. 

Louisville  (Ky.),  threatened  by  Con- 
federates, 165,  191,  192,  201-2,  256, 
257. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
track  destroyed  and  train  captured 
by  Confederates,  194,  213. 

Love,  John,  head  of  Indiana  Legion, 
135,  136,  137,  139,  186-89,  192,  194, 
201,  227-28,  236,  237,  238;  major, 
1st  brigade,  12,  13. 


Lozier,    J.     Hogarth,    military    agent, 

408,  461. 
Lucas,  Thomas  J.,  385,  564. 
Lupton,  W.   C,  480. 

Lynch,  ,  of  Harrison  Co.,  364. 

Lyon,  G.  W.,  of  Indiana  Legion,   159, 

215,  216. 
Lyon,  ,  of  Missouri,  292. 

McCabe,  John,  365. 

McCarty,  Eli,  360,  383. 

McCarty,  T.  B.,  state  auditor,  report, 
450-53. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  69,  524;  comdr., 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  556;  atti- 
tude re  Kentucky  neutrality,  277-78, 
497;  asks  defense  of  Kentucky,  279- 
80;  letter  of  appreciation  for  Indi- 
ana regts.,  12;  in  western  Virginia 
campaign,  299;  defeat  at  Richmond, 
300. 

McCormick,  Capt.  ,  of  Indiana 

Legion,  358;  suit  against,  362. 

McCrea,  John,  253,  470. 

McCune,   Henry  W.,  465, 

McDonald,  Charles,  356. 

McKees,  John,  357. 

McKinzie,  Nathan,  killed,  230. 

McLean,  William  E.,  385. 

McManomy,  James,  565. 

McMickle,  Union,  365,  366. 

McMillan,  J.  W.,  564. 

McMullen,  J.  W.  T.,  564. 

McNaughton,   Findley,  208. 

McQuiston,  J.  C,  565. 

McWilliams,  Jesse,  365. 

Madison  County,  disloyal  meeting  in, 
340. 

Maginniss,  E.  A.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
162,  163,  220. 

Magoffin,  Beriah,  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, rebel  sympathizer,  268,  270, 
271,  274,  275,  277,  282,  283;  refuses 
to  furnish  troops  for  Union,  269 ; 
proposes  conference  with  governors 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  272-74;  resig- 
nation, 284. 
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Mahan,  John  R.,  192,  244,  564,  565. 

Malick,  George  W.,  of  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 136,   167. 

Mann,  John  A.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,  142,  143,  144,  262-63,  266. 

Mansfield,   Fielding,   564. 

Mansfield,  John  L.,  head  of  Indiana 
Legion,  135,  137,  140,  192,  226. 

Manson,  Mahlon  D.,  of  10th  regt., 
564;  at  battle  of  Richmond,  199, 
200;  pursues  Morgan,  235. 

Mansur,  Isaiah,  commissary  general, 
6,  538-42. 

Marion  County,  bounties  paid  to  sol- 
diers, 80;  disloyalty  in,  340,  344-45. 
See  also  Indianapolis. 

Marshall  County,  disloyal  meeting  in, 
340. 

Martial  law,  invoked  in  Ohio  River 
counties,  198. 

Martin,  Asinae,  443. 

Martin,  Calvin,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
death,  160. 

Martin,  D.  R.,  bank  lends  money  to 
state,  528. 

Martin,  Roger,  565. 

Martin,  William  T.,  of  Confederacy, 
152. 

Martin  County,  disloyal  meeting  in, 
340. 

Mason,  Charles  H.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,  154. 

Mason,  Elisha,  365. 

Mason,  John,  365. 

Mason,  Tim.,  365. 

Massachusetts,  militia,  178;  quota  of 
troops,  311-12. 

Matson,  John  A.,  462. 

Mauckport  (Ind.),  214. 

Mayfield,  F.  F.,  of  Dupont,  238. 

Maysville  (Ky.),  257,  259-60. 

Mebringer,  John,  565. 

Medical  department,  Indiana  volun- 
teers, appointments  and  promotions 
in,  114-15;  special  surgeons  and 
nurses,  438-43. 


Meetings,  expressive  of  disloyal  senti- 
ment, 338-42. 

Mefford,  Elliott,  of  Newburgh,  183-84. 

Meigs,  Montgomery  C,  396,  397. 

Mellett,  Joshua  H.,  478. 

Meredith,  S.  A.,  436,  564. 

Merritt,  George,  military  agent,  413, 
440,  441 ;  in  charge  of  Soldiers' 
Home,  455. 

Merriwether,  Clay,  of  Morgan's  cav- 
alry, 213. 

Merriwether,  James  B.,  provost  mar- 
shal, Crawford  and  Orange  cos., 
363. 

Mexican  War,  Indiana  regts.  in,  2. 

Michigan  troops,  sent  to  Kentucky, 
199;  in  pursuit  of  Morgan's  raiders, 
221,  244-45. 

Military  administrative  organization, 
Indiana's  place  in,  554-58. 

Military  agents  for  soldiers'  relief, 
402-5;  duties  and  services,  411,  426- 
37. 

Military  auditing  committees,  478-82; 
report  on  state  arsenal,  512-13. 

Military  Board,  effort  to  create,  328- 
30. 

Military  contingent  fund,  400,  405. 

Militia,  organization  from  1816  to 
1834,  pp.  1-2;  distribution  of  arms 
to,  1-2,  516;  necessity  for  organi- 
zation, 172-73,  177-80;  organized  on 
volunteer  basis,  84,  173-74,  175;  act 
regulating  (1861),  2-3,  11,  172-73; 
defects  of  law,  174-77;  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  2-3,  177-80;  bill 
providing  for  reorganization  (1863), 
327-30;  enrollment  of  (1832),  51; 
(1862),  51-53;  exemption  from  serv- 
ice in,  52,  54-55.  See  also  Indiana 
Legion. 

Miller,  Chris,  565. 

Miller,  John,  356. 

Miller,  John  F.,  564. 

Miller,  Joseph,   366. 

Miller,  Marion,  357. 
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Milligan,  Lambdin  P.,  officer,  Sons  of 
Liberty,  379;  arrest  and  trial,  385- 
93. 

Milroy,  Robert  H.,  11,  564. 

Miner,  Milton  L.,  566. 

Minute-men,  pursue  Hines's  raiders, 
205,  208;  help  defend  state  against 
Morgan,  226,  227-28,  232,  233-34, 
239,  241,  242-43,  244-45,  245-46,  246- 
47,  574.    See  also  Indiana  Legion. 

Mississippi  River,  importance  of,  26- 
28,  32. 

Mitchell,  O.  M.,  comdr..  Department 
of  the  Ohio,  556. 

Monroe  County,  resistance  to  the 
draft,  360. 

Montgomery,  Alexander,  U.  S.  quar- 
termaster, 395,  396,  397,  398,  405. 

Monuments,  to  soldiers,  474-75. 

Moore,  Col.  ,  of  Illinois,  188. 

Morgan,  G.  W.,  190,  195. 

Morgan,   John    H.,    rebel    raider,    185, 
365;  Kentucky  raid    (1862),  191-96 
raid    of    Hines    cavalry    co.,    204-8 
raid  into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  209-48 
last   Kentucky   raid    (1864),   255-61, 
374;    recruits    in    Kentucky,    191;    to 
aid  in  insurrection  planned  by  Sons 
of  Liberty,   377.    See  also   Morgan's 
Raid. 

Morgan,   John  T.,  of  Indiana   Legion, 

,    136,  159. 

Morgan,  Thomas,  killed,  213. 

Morgan's  Raid,  origin  and  object,  209- 
12;  raid  through  Kentucky,  212-14; 
crossing  the  Ohio,  214-18;  prepara- 
tions for  resistance  in  Indiana,  144, 
147,  150,  156,  159-60,  164,  218-19, 
285-86,  528;  route  through  Indiana, 
229-44;  route  through  Ohio,  244-48; 
battle  of  Corydon,  162;  casualties, 
213,  216,  229,  230;  destruction  and 
impressment  of  property,  218,  230- 
31,  232,  233,  238,  239,  242;  payment 
of  damages  caused  by,  248-54n;  ef- 
fect  on    recruiting   in    Indiana,    51; 


number  of  men  participating  in, 
212-13,  214,  219,  221.  See  also  John 
H.  Morgan. 
Morgan's  Raid  Commission,  appointed 
to  investigate  and  settle  claims  for 
damages,  253-54. 

Morris,  Thomas  A.,  201,  299;  briga- 
dier general,  12-13,  106n;  quarter- 
master, 6,  530-31. 

Morrison,  John  I.,  253. 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  becomes  governor, 
3n;  endeavors  to  obtain  arms  for 
state  troops,  3-4,  219,  516-19,  519- 
20,  523;  offer  of  troops  (April, 
1861),  5;  military  appointments  and 
promotions,  6,  67,  106-18;  lack  of 
partisanship,  298-99;  efforts  to  pro- 
mote recruiting,  6,  7,  9-10,  14-16, 
17-18,  21,  28-29,  35-36,  44-48,  88-90, 
98,  112,  129-30,  195,  197-98;  calls 
special  session  of  General  Assembly 
(1861),  7;  urges  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  23-25,  28-29,  32; 
warns  of  Northwest  Conspiracy,  25- 
28;  honors  returning  soldiers,  40- 
42;  activities  re  administration  of 
draft,  51,  61-64;  efforts  to  obtain 
discharge  of  new  recruits  in  older 
regts.,  71-72;  disapproves  recruit- 
ing in  Confederate  States,  72-73 ; 
opinion  on  issuance  of  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  99 ;  issues  orders  to 
Indiana  Legion,  143,  144,  149,  164, 
166;  praises  Indiana  Legion  for  de- 
fense against  Morgan,  246-47;  bor- 
rows money  to  pay  bounties,  197 ; 
to  buy  arms,  528;  places  Ohio  River 
counties  under  martial  law,  198 ; 
sends  troops  tO'  Kentucky,  185-89, 
200,  256-58,  283-86;  aid  asked  in 
defending  Cincinnati,  201 ;  visits 
troops  in  Kentucky,  203 ;  activities 
during  Morgan's  Raid,  219-24,  244, 
246-47;  efforts  to  settle  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  Morgan's  Raid,  249-51 ; 
urges    Federal    Government   to    de- 
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Morton,  Oliver  P.  (cont.) 

fend  Kentucky,  268,  524;  earns  title 
"guardian  of  Kentucicy,"  268-69 ; 
invited  to  confer  with  governors  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  272-74;  urges 
Kentucky  to  remain  in  Union,  278- 
79;  efforts  of  disloyalists  to  limit 
powers  of,  316,  317,  325-31;  solves 
financial  crisis,  332-36;  assassination 
planned,  350,  383,  387,  391,  392; 
actions  taken  for  soldiers'  relief, 
395  ff.,  410,  427-28,  438-43;  pro- 
vides for  temporary  care  of  soldiers 
at  Indianapolis,  454-58;  establishes 
Ladies'  Home,  459-60;  efforts  to 
provide  home  for  disabled  soldiers, 
461-65 ;  establishes  system  of  pay 
agents,  470-71 ;  acts  against  contra- 
band trade,  497-98;  establishes  In- 
diana arsenal,  499  ff . ;  urges  loca- 
tion of  U.  S.  Arsenal  in  Indianap- 
olis, 513-14;  interest  in  Confederate 
prisoners,  545,  550,  552;  address  to 
the  people  on  financial  crisis,  333- 
34;  circular  re  transmission  of  part 
of  soldiers'  pay  to  their  families, 
468; 

letters  and  telegrams  received:  from 
Gen.  Boyle,  191,  192,  221-22;  from 
Gen.  Burbridge,  256;  from  Lt. 
Col.  Fairleigh,  256;  from  James 
Gavin,  186;  from  Gen.  Hobson, 
257;  from  Gen.  McClellan,  12; 
from  B.  Magoffin,  272;  from  Gen. 
Sherman,  43-44; 

letters  and  telegrams  sent:  to  Gen. 
Burbridge,  256;  to  Col.  H.  B.  Car- 
rington,  94-95 ;  to  James  B.  Fry, 
provost  marshal,  35-36,  63-64,  129- 
30;  to  James  Gavin,  187;  to 
David  Hutchinson,  427-28;  to 
President  Lincoln,  5,  24-25,  25-28, 
28-29,  45-46,  61-62;  to  B.  Magof- 
fin, 272,  273;  to  Secretary  of  War, 
35-36,  61-62,  117,  439,  522;  to 
W.  H.  H.  Terrell,  188-89; 


messages  to  General  Assembly: 
(spec.  sess.  1861),  on  war  prepa- 
ration, 10-11;  on  need  for  arms, 
521;  (1863),  not  received,  301-4; 
on  state  arsenal,  506-7;  (1865), 
on  state  arsenal,  512;  on  home 
for  disabled  soldiers,  462-63 ; 
(1867),  464; 
proclamations:  (Apr.,  1861),  call 
for  troops,  6;  (Oct.,  1861),  relief 
for  soldiers,  398-400;  (Nov., 
1862),  relief  for  soldiers'  families, 
445-46;  (June,  1863),  on  obstruct- 
ing the  draft,  360-61;  (Aug., 
1864),  in  answer  to  address  of 
Democratic  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, 342;  (Apr.,  1865),  on  death 
of  Lincoln,  476. 

Mount  Sterling  (Ky.),  257,  259. 

Mount  Vernon   (Ind.),  142. 

Mulky,  James  B.,   565. 

Mullen,  Bernard  P.,  228,  546. 

Munfordsville  (Ky.),  202,  255. 

Murray,  Charles  D.,  385,  565. 

Myers,  James  H.,  566. 

Nance,  George,  killed,  216. 

Naylor,  Charles  A.,  566. 

Negroes,  opposition  to  use  of  in  army, 
98-99,  320;  payment  of  bounties  to, 
77-78;  recruiting  of,  98-100;  num- 
ber recruited  in  Indiana,  100,  563 ; 
use  of,  as  substitutes  for  draftees, 
100;  mustered  into  U.  S.  service, 
266,  563,  566;  resolution  against 
arming  of,  in  South,  318-19.  See 
also  Abolition  of  slavery. 

Nells,  Enos,  366. 

Netter,     Col.     ,     of     Owensboro 

post,  killed,  152. 

New,  John  C,  on  military  auditing 
committee,  481  ;  quartermaster  gen- 
eral, 533-34. 

New  Albany   (Ind.),  defense  post,  202. 

New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad, 
damaged   by  Morgan's  raiders,  233. 
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Newburgh  (Ind.),  Adam  Johnson's 
raid  on,  1+7,  148-4-9,  181-84,  194, 
285;  hospital  and  commissary  stores, 
182. 

Newkiric,  Benton,  365. 

Newkirk,  Joel,  366. 

Newkirk,    Jonathan,    366. 

Newman,  Joel,  246. 

Newspapers,  express  opposition  to  the 
war,  344-45. 

New  York,  militia,  178. 

Niblack,  William  E.,  481. 

Nicholson,  William,  246. 

Niles,  John  B.,  462. 

Noble,  Lazarus,  63  ;  adjutant  general, 
relations  with  Indiana  Legion,  164, 
258 ;  reports  on  credits  for  re- 
enlisted  veterans,  124,  125,  126;  let- 
ter re  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
550-51. 

Noble  County,  disloyalty  in,  353. 

Northern  Department,  U.  S.  military 
district,  557. 

Northwestern  Confederacy,  projected, 
25-28,  307,  384. 

Nurses,  442-43. 

Ohio,  Morgan's  raiders  in,  243-44,  247- 
48;  sends  troops  to  Kentucky,  199, 
200.   See  also  Cincinnati. 

Ohio,  Department  of  the,  554,  555-57, 
557-58. 

Ohio  County,  regt.  in  Indiana  Legion, 
168-69. 

Orange  County,  opposition  to  aboli- 
tionism, 344;  conspiracy  against  the 
Union,  363-66. 

Ord,  Edward  O.  C,  comdr..  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  557. 

Ormsby,  Oliver,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136. 

Orphans,  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  home 
for,  465. 

Orth,  Godlove  S.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
187,  189. 

Osborn,  William,  356. 


Owen,  Richard,  in  charge  of  Camp 
Morton,  545,  553;  commandant,  60th 
regt.,  565. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  appointed  agent 
to  purchase  arms,  397,  503,  514,  524- 
25,  533  ;  report  on  purchases  made, 
525-29. 

Owensboro  (Ky.),  147,  149,  151,  152, 
153. 

Pace,  Thomas  N.,  566. 

Packets,   seized    by   Confederates,    158. 

Paducah    (Ky.),  144. 

Paine,  Gen.  ,  266. 

Panther  Creek,  battle  of,  151-53. 

Paoli   (Ind.),  205,  232. 

Paris    (Ky.),  257. 

Park,  James,  565. 

Parker,  L.  C,  151. 

Parrish,  D.  W.,  246. 

Parsons,  J.  J.,  390. 

Parvin,  Dr.  Theophilus,  403. 

Patriotism,  manifested  at  opening  of 
war,  7-8;  during  Morgan's  Raid, 
224-26 ;  evidenced  in  opposition  to 
disloyalty,  297-98. 

Pattison,  Thomas,  564. 

Pay,  of  soldiers,  slowness  of,  used  by 
disloyalists  to  undermine  morale, 
318;  handled  by  General  Military 
Agency,  404,  428-29,  434-36;  prob- 
lems of  conveyance,  467-68 ;  allot- 
ment system  evolved,  468-73 ;  rate, 
485;  services  of  state  paymaster, 
482-86. 

Pay  agency,  established  by  Gov.  Mor- 
ton, 470-73. 

Paymaster,  state,  office  created,  11, 
482-88;  duties  transferred  to  adju- 
tant general,  487. 

Peace  propositions,  advanced  by  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  272-74;  ad- 
vanced by  disloyalists,  308-17,  321, 
338-42. 

Pennock,  Alexander  M.,  of  U.  S. 
Navy,  188,  223. 
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Perkins,  Samuel  E.,  351. 

Perry  County,  rcgt.  in  Indiana  Legion, 
154-59. 

Pcrryville   (Ky.),  battle  of,  203. 

Pettit,  John  U.,  462,  565;  speaker  of 
the  House,  letter  from  adjutant  gen- 
eral, 484-85. 

I'frimmer,  Jacob  S.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
216-17. 

Pile,  John,  246. 

Pitcher,  Thomas  G.,  provost  marshal 
for  Indiana,  68,  126,  127,  131,  132; 
appointed  comdr.,  Indiana  District, 
555. 

Pitman,  Mary  Ann,  revelations  as  spy, 
375. 

Platter,  John  A.,  170.  565. 

Pope,  John,  comdr..  Department  of  the 
Lakes,  558. 

Porter,  John,  of  Indiana  Legion,  killed, 
246. 

Posey  County,  disloyal  meeting  in, 
340;  regt.  in  Indiana  Legion,  141-45. 

Powell,  Hannah,  443. 

Powell,  Lazarus,  267. 

Powell,  Simon  T.,  37. 

Premiums,  payment  of,  to  promote  re- 
cruiting, 88-91. 

Prentiss,   Benjamin  M.,   266,  281. 

Price,  CJreenbury,  357. 

Price,  John,  356. 

Price,  Sterling,  377. 

Prisoners  of  War,  Confederate,  scr 
Confederate  prisoners;  Indiana,  aid- 
ed by  General  Military  Agency,  404, 
428. 

Prosser,  Lewis,  351-52. 

Provost  marshal  general,  UnitrJ 
States,  office  created,  56;  administers 
draft,  56-57,  60-65,  66-68;  assigns 
quotas  of  troops  to  be  furnished, 
128;  handles  recruiting  for  First 
Army  Corps,  96-97;  offers  bounties 
for  recruits,  75,  76;  payment  of  pre- 
miums to  promote  recruiting,  88-91  ; 
supervises    Veteran    Reserve    Corps, 


102-4;  see  also  James  B.  Fry;  In- 
diana, srr  Conrad  Baker,  Thomas 
G.  Pitcher. 

Putnam,  E.  J.,  military  agent,  441. 

Putnam  County,  disloyalty  in,  341,  359. 

Quartermaster  general,  Indiana,  ap- 
pointments to  office,  6,  530-38;  du- 
ties, 9,  530,  534-35;  operation  of 
state  bakery,   448-49. 

Quotas  for  Indiana  (1861),  6,  16; 
(1862),  22,  49-50,  119,  195,  203; 
(1863),  22,  58;  (1864),  22-23,  43, 
45,  58-60,  83,  128-30;  used  as  dis- 
loyal propaganda,  311-12.  Sec  also 
Credits. 

Rahb,  David  G.,  566. 

Railroads,  carry  soldiers  free,  8;  dam- 
aged by  disloyalists,  194,  355-56, 
3  57;  threatened  and  damaged  by 
Morgan's  raiders,  227,  232,  233,  235, 
236,  238,  242,  255,  257,  259;  impor- 
tance of,  during  war,  489-93;  num- 
ber of  troops  transported  and  pay- 
ment received  from  government, 
492-93;  transport  contraband  arti- 
cles, 496,  497. 

Raines,  R.  T.,  246. 

Rams,  threatened  by  Confederates, 
206;  used  as  transportation  by  Le- 
gion, 189. 

Ramsay,  George  D.,  505. 

Rations,  see  Food. 

Ray,  Bill,  365. 

Ray,  James  M.,  461. 

Ray,  John  W.,  564. 

Recruiting,  18-20,  69-74,  112-13;  en- 
rollment of  militia,  56-58;  hampered 
by  enemy  agents,  83 ;  by  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle,  370,  371;  ill  ef- 
fects of  bounty  system,  80-84;  in 
Kentucky,  for  Confederacy,  185,  191, 
262;  for  Union,  277,  280,  281-82; 
method  of,  changed  (1863),  55-56; 
payment  of  premiums  to  recruiting 
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officers,  88-91 ;  re-enlistment  of  vet- 
erans, 17-18,  20,  21,  32-40;  troop 
calls  (1861),  6-10,  16;  (1862),  22, 
49-51,  195-98,  202;  (1863),  22; 
(1864),  22-23,  43-48,  55-60;  of  min- 
ute-men to  repel  Morgan's  raiders, 
222-25.  See  also  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps. 

Reed,  Hugh  B.,  564. 

Reeder,  Dr.  William  H.,  of  Corydon, 
231. 

Re-enlistments,  see  Recruiting. 

Refugees,  from  the  South,  aid  for,  460- 
61. 

Regiments,  see  Indiana  regiments. 

Reiley,  Thomas,  238. 

Reynolds,  Joseph  J.,  of  10th  regt.,  11, 
396,  398,  564;  appointed  brigadier 
general,  16,  17,  106n. 

Richardson,  A.  D.,  quoted,  416. 

Ricker,  R.  E.,  492. 

Ripley,  James  W.,  opposed  to  continu- 
ance of  state  arsenal,  502-5. 

Robinson,  Adam,  358. 

Robinson,  Ed.  J.,  565. 

Robinson,  George,  358. 

Robinson,  John  C,  comdr.,  Department 
of  the  Lakes,  558. 

Rose,  David  G.,  62,  533,  564,  566. 

Rose,  Frank  A.,  566. 

Rosecrans,  William  S.,  209,  210,  396. 

Ross,  John  Wesley,  217-18. 

Rousseau,  Lovell  H.,  raises  Kentucky 
force  for  Union,  276,  281. 

Rugg,  DeWitt  C,  565. 

Rush  County,  disloyalty  in,  341,  360. 

Russell,  Charles  S.,  566. 

Russellville  (Ky.),  146. 

Salem  (Ind.),  Morgan's  raiders  at, 
232-34. 

Sanders,  James,  365. 

Sanders,  William,  365. 

Sanderson,  William  L.,  564. 

Sanitary  Commission,  see  Indiana  San- 
itary Commission;  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission. 


Sanitary  fairs,  408-9. 

Sauserman,  Mrs.  Barney,  357. 

Schmuck,  Peter,  quartermaster  gen- 
eral,  538. 

Scott,  Charles,  267. 

Scott,  Winfield,  discourages  enlist- 
ments in  cavalry,  21. 

Scott  County,  disloyal  meeting  in,  341 ; 
regt.  in  Indiana  Legion,  163-64. 

Scribner,  Benjamin  F.,  of  Indiana  Le- 
gion,  136,  162;   of  38th  regt.,  564. 

Secession,  of  northwestern  states,  plans 
for,  25-28. 

Secret  societies,  disloyal,  existence  of 
admitted  by  disloyalists  in  General 
Assembly,  326,  372.  See  also  Ameri- 
can Knights,  Order  of;  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle;   Sons  of  Liberty. 

Secretary  of  War,  calls  for  troops 
(1861),  16;  (1862),  22,  49;  (1863), 
22;  (1864),  22-23;  declines  to  order 
honorary  musters  to  record  promo- 
tions, 118;  fixes  Indiana's  quota  of 
troops  (1861),  6,  16;  (1862),  49; 
orders  draft,  Aug.  4,  1862,  pp.  49- 
50;  letters  and  telegrams  received 
from  Gov.  Morton,  35-36,  61-62,  117, 
439,  521-22.  See  also  Simon  Cam- 
eron; E.  M.  Stanton;  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Seibolt  &  Heimener,  365. 

Seipert,  ,  rebel  raider,  262,  286, 

377. 

Sering,  Samuel  B.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,  164,  228,  235. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  governor  of  New 
York,  304. 

Shackleford,  James  M.,  221,  248. 

Shanks,  J.  P.  C,  155,  566. 

Shannon,  James  H.,  565. 

Shaw,  Benjamin  C,  565. 

Shaw,  Ed.,  military  agent,  411,  413. 

Shelby  County,  disloyal  meeting  in, 
341. 

Sherman,  William  T.,  opinion  re  re- 
cruiting in  southern  states,  73  ;  tele- 
grams to  Gov.  Morton,  43-44. 
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Shields,  Meedy  W.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
233-34. 

Shryock,  Kline  G.,  242,  243,  246,   565. 

Shuey,  M.  F.,  military  agent,  408. 

Shuler,  Lawrence  S.,  37,  241,  243,  565. 

Siddall,  Jesse  P.,  55. 

Sill,  James,  359. 

Simonson,  John  S.,  relieved  as  muster- 
ing officer,  197;  comdr.,  District  of 
Indiana,  554,  555. 

Simonson,  Peter,  566. 

Simpson,  John  R.,  208. 

Sims,  Joseph  A.,  566. 

Sisson,  Nelson,  357. 

Six  Regiments,  called  into  service,  6, 
11-12;  additional  six  organized  un- 
der state  law,  14-16;  transferred  to 
U.  S.  service,  16-17;  settlement  of 
pay  due  troops  of,  484-85. 

Slack,  James  B.,  564. 

Slavery,  resolution  against  interfer- 
ence with,  318-19.  Sec  also  Abolition 
of  slavery;  Negroes. 

Sloan,  James,  366. 

Smith,  A.  J.,  44. 

Smith,  Charles  M.,  566. 

Smith,  Green,  375. 

Smith,  Green  Clay,  193,  194. 

Smith,  James  M.,  564. 

Smith,  Kirby,  invasion  of  Kentucky 
(1862),  22,  51,  166,  169,  185,  190-91, 
195-203,  284. 

Soldiers'  aid  societies,  446-47. 

Soldiers'  families,  aid  given  to,  8, 
410,  443-53,  459-60;  allotment  of  pay 
to,  468-73;  home  for  orphans,  465; 
provision  for  county  relief,  11,  447, 
450-53. 

Soldiers'  Home  and  Rest,  dinners 
served  returning  troops,  41,  455-58, 
536,  538;  report  on,  457-58. 

Soldiers'  Home,  State,  for  disabled  sol- 
diers, 461-65. 

Soldiers'  monuments,  474-75. 

Soldiers'  pay,  see  Pay. 


Soldiers'  relief,  in  early  stages  of  war, 
395-400;  Indiana  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion organized  for,  394;  U.  S.  Sani- 
tary Commission  organized  for,  394; 
by  State  Commissary  General  and 
his  agents,  400-2;  by  General  Indi- 
ana Military  Agency,  402-5  ;  by  In- 
diana Sanitary  Commission,  405  ff . ; 
services  of  military  agents,  426-37; 
special  agents,  437;  medical  services 
for,  438-43;  nurses  for,  442-43;  state 
bakery,  448-49,  535,  536-38;  home 
for  transients  near  Indianapolis, 
454-55;  home  for  disabled  soldiers, 
461-65;   home  for  orphans,  465. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  successor  to  Order  of 
American  Knights,  375-76;  objec- 
tives and  principles,  296-97,  380-82, 
382-84,  386-89;  operation  of,  376  ff . ; 
exposure  of,  139,  376,  385-93;  arms 
for,  343,  378;  encourages  deserters, 
346;  resistance  to  draft,  363;  insur- 
rection planned  by,  foiled,  377-79; 
estimate  of  strength  in  Indiana,  380, 
390;  oath  taken  by  members,  382; 
commit  acts  of  violence,  383-84; 

in  Indiana  counties:  353-54,  355, 
358,  359,  360,  366-67,  372-73;  in 
Brown,  351-53,  372-73;  in  Clay, 
339,  366-67;  in  Daviess,  360;  in 
Fountain,  353-54;  in  Johnson,  359; 
in  Knox,  358;  in  Noble,  353;  in 
Spencer,  355;  in  Sullivan,  360;  in 
Washington,  354;  in  Wayne,  353. 
Spencer    County,    disloyalty    in,     355; 

regt.  in  Indiana  Legion,  150-54. 
Spies,  375,  387n. 

Spooner,  Benjamin  J.,  385,   565. 
Stanfield,  Thomas  S.,  565. 
Stansifer,   Simeon,   565. 
Stanton,  E.  M.,   secretary  of  war,  let- 
ter received,  93-94. 
Starke  County,  bounty  paid  to  soldiers, 

80;   disloyal  meeting  in,  341. 
Starring,  Maj. ,  188. 
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Steamboats,  captured  by  Morgan's 
raiders,  214,  215,  216,  23+;  destruc- 
tion of,  by  Sons  of  Liberty,  384,  389; 
importance  of,  during  war,  493-94; 
use  of,  for  soldiers'  relief,  403,  411, 
440-42;  use  of,  by  Indiana  Legion, 
184,  188,  207,  215,  264. 

Stein,  John  A.,  12,  13. 

Steele,  George  K.,  564. 

Stephenson,  Gen. ,  190. 

Stepleton,  Harry,  killed,  230. 

Stepleton,  Jesse  J.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
168. 

Sterling,  George  W.,  566. 

Stevens,  Ambrose  A.,  104,  385,  553. 

Stevens,  J.  Frank,  360,  383. 

Stewart,  Robert  R.,  566. 

Stidger,   Felix   G.,  387,   388. 

Stille,  Charles  J.,  419. 

Stilwell,  Thomas  N.,  564,   565. 

Stone,  Asahel,  state  commissary  and 
quartermaster  general,  258,  396,  435, 
436-37,  440,  441,  470,  534-38,  542-44; 
devises  system  of  passes,  52-53  ;  di- 
rects training  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136-37;  operates  state  bakery,  448- 
49,  536-37;  provides  for  soldiers' 
home  in  Indianapolis,  455,  456-58; 
provides  for  ladies'  home,  Indianap- 
olis, 459. 

Stone,  John  W..  365. 

Stone,  William  M.,  governor  of  Iowa, 
offers  troops,  45-46. 

Stoughton,  S.  J.,  565. 

Stout,  Leonidas,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
229. 

Strand,  Henry,  366. 

Streight,  A.  D.,  367,  436,  564. 

Stronde,  Josiah,  366. 

Strong,  Gen.  George  C,  comdr.  at 
Cairo,   188. 

Sturm,  Frederick  K.,  566. 

Sturm,  Herman,  supt.  of  state  arsenal 
and  chief  of  ordnance,   499,    505-13. 

Substitutes,  furnished  to  avoid  draft, 
53,  70,  100. 


Sullivan,  J.  C,  564. 

Sullivan    Co.,    disloyalty    in,    355,    356, 

357. 
Surgeons,  for  field  service,  438-40. 
Sutermeister,  A.,  566. 
Sutlers,  interfere  with  enforcement  of 

allotment  act,  469-70. 
Switzerland    County,    disloyal    meeting 

in,    341 ;     regt.    in    Indiana    Legion, 

168. 

Taxation,  for  relief  of  soldiers'  fami- 
lies, 449-53. 

Taylor,  M.  B.,  565. 

Taylor,  Samuel,  of  Morgan's  cavalry, 
213. 

Taylor,  Maj.  W.,  of  the  Confederacy, 
157-58,  262. 

Telegraph,  importance  of,  during  war, 
494-95 ;  amount  of  business  conduct- 
ed, 494-95  ;  tapped  by  Confederates, 
213,  235. 

Terre  Haute,  prisoners  of  war  at,  546, 
550;  volunteers  in  Indiana  Legion, 
187. 

Terrell,  William  H.  H.,  biog.  sketch, 
vii-viii;  financial  secretary,  334; 
clerk  of  military  auditing  commit- 
tee, 480;  military  secretary  to  gover- 
nor, 480;  adjutant  general,  letter  to 
speaker  of  the  House,  re  payment 
of  troops,  484-85;  report  to  House 
on  troops  furnished,  120-28. 

Thomas,  Gen.  ,  visits  state  ar- 
senal, 501-2. 

Thomas,  DeWitt  C,  565. 

Thompson,  N.  S.,  566. 

Thompson,  Richard  W.,  of  Indiana 
Legion,  136,  141;  commandant,  565, 
566;  provost  marshal,  141. 

Timberlake,  John,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
215,  216,  229. 

Topping,  Melville  D.,  187,  188;  killed, 
200. 

Townsend,  E.  D.,  34. 

Trade,  see  Contraband  trade. 
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Tranter,  Wesley,  testimony  in  treason 

trials,  386-87. 
Treadwell,    T.   J.,    at    U.    S.    Arsenal, 

514. 
Treason,    punishment    for,    11;    trials 

for,  384-93.  See  also  Secret  societies. 
Treasurer  of  state,  report  (1861),  3. 
Troop  calls   (1861),  6,  16;   (1862),  22, 

49-50,    195,    203;     (1863),    22,     58; 

(1864),    22-23,    43,    58-60,    83,     84; 

ignored    by    governor    of    Kentucky, 

269 ;     later     accepted    by    Kentucky, 

277. 
Trumbull,   Lyman,   of   Illinois,   279-80. 
Trusler,  Nelson,  565. 
Tucker,  Mort,  366. 
Tuley,  William  W.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 

162-63. 
Turner,  James  H.,  military  agent,  413- 

14,  430,  441. 
Tuttle,  B.  R,  436,  470. 

United  States  Arsenal,  Indianapolis, 
construction  and  operation,  513-15. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  report  on 
secret  societies,   370-72. 

United  States  Congress,  allotment  act, 
469;  enrollment  act  (1863),  55-56; 
legislation  re  Morgan  Raid  claims, 
251,  2S4n. 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
394,  409-10;  criticism  of  State  Sani- 
tary Commission,  418  ff. 

Vajen,    J.    H.,    quartermaster,    report 

(1862),  400,  531-33. 
Valeene  (Ind.),  205. 
Vallandigham,  Clement  L.,  379. 
Vance,  Lawrence   M.,  pay  agent,  470. 
Vance,  Samuel  C,  565. 
Vanderburgh  County,  regt.  in  Indiana 

Legion,  145-48. 
Vawter,  Smith,  253. 
Veteran    Reserve    Corps,    purpose    of, 

100-2;  organized,   102;   transfers  to, 

103;  discharges  from,  103-4;  number 


of  men  in,  104;  duties,  104-5;  en- 
rollment in,  difficulty  over  credits, 
120-28,  130,  131,  132;  service  at  Sol- 
diers' Home,  458. 

Vincent,  Thomas  M.,  124. 

Violence,  threats  and  acts  of,  by  dis- 
loyalists, 349  ff. ;  by  Sons  of  Liberty, 
383-84,  387-89. 

Von  Sehlen,  J.  C.  H.,  566. 

Voorhees,  Daniel  W.,  opposition  to  the 
war,  343. 

Wagner,  George  D.,  564. 

Walker,  John  C,  member.  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, 376,  377,  379;  of  35th  regt., 
564. 

Walker,  William  N.,  of  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 151. 

Wallace,  John  M.,  564. 

Wallace,  Lew,  11,  201,  220,  564;  ad- 
jutant general,  6;  assists  in  de- 
fending state  against  Morgan's 
raiders,  225,  237-38,  241-42. 

Wallace,  W.  J.,  military  agent,  441. 

Wallick,  John  F.,  telegraph  officer, 
494. 

War  Department,  General  Orders, 
furloughs,  37;  organization  of  mili- 
tary districts,  554-58;  payment  of 
bounties,  75-76;  re-enlistment  of  vet- 
erans, 33-35;  difficulties  over  cred- 
its given  Indiana  for  troops  fur- 
nished, 119-34.  See  also  Secretary 
of  War. 

Warner,  A.  J.,  comdr..  Veteran  Re- 
serve Corps,  104;  war  on  bounty 
jumpers,  87-88. 

Warrick  County,  regt.  in  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 148-50. 

Washington,  D.  C,  in  danger  of  cap- 
ture, 7,  178-79;  disloyalists  in,  338, 
344,  354. 

Wass,  Ansel  D.,  389. 

Wayne  County,  disloyalty  in,  342,  353. 

Weapons,  see  Arms. 
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Wells,  Livingston,  550. 

West  Virginia,  creation  of,  310;  Indi- 
ana regiments  in,  299. 

Wharton,  William  G.,  564. 

Wheatley,  William  M.,  56+. 

Whitcomb,  James,  governor,  2. 

Whitney,  Charles  C,  telegraph  op- 
erator, 4-94. 

Whittemore,  James  M.,  at  U.  S.  Ar- 
senal, 514. 

Wilder,  John  T.,  37,  186,  187,  566; 
surrender  of,  202;  on  commission  to 
hold  treason  trials,  385,  389. 

Willard,  Ashbel  P.,  governor,  336n. 

Willcox,  O.  B.,  comdr..  District  of  In- 
diana, 554;  receives  information  re 
Morgan's  raiders,  218;  preparations 
and  orders  given  to  repel  raiders, 
219,  220,  222,  223,  225,  227,  236,  245. 

Willey,  John  F.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,  163-64. 

Williams,  Hugh  T.,  of  Indiana  Legion, 
136,  168-69,  228,  236-37. 

Williams,  John  S.,  55,  546. 

Williams,  Reuben,  389. 

Williams,  William,  565. 

Williamsport  (Ind.),  soldiers  attacked 
by  disloyalists,  354-55. 

WilHch,  August,  of  32d  regt.,  283,  564. 

Willis,  James,  357. 

Wilson,  Jabez,  246. 

Wilson,  Dr.  James  B.,  391,  392. 

Wilson,  Jeremiah  M.,  55. 

Wilson,  John  M.,  565. 

Wilson,  O.  M.,  482. 

Wilson,  William  C,  244,  564,  565. 


Winans,  Benjamin,  military  agent, 
408. 

Winkler,  John,  352. 

Winslow,  Lanier  &  Company,  lend 
money  to  state,  8,  336n. 

Wishard,  Dr.  M.  M.,  supt,  soldiers' 
home,  462,  464,  465. 

Wishard,  Dr.  W.  H.,  441. 

Wolfe,  Joel,  killed,  200. 

Wolfe,  S.  K.,  of  Corydon,  231. 

Women,  aid  in  welcoming  soldiers  on 
return  home,  457;  compelled  to  fur- 
nish meals  for  Morgan's  raiders, 
231;  employed  in  state  arsenal,  500; 
home  for  those  visiting  soldiers, 
459-60;  volunteer  as  nurses,  442-43; 
work  in  soldiers'  relief,  398-400, 
406. 

Wood,  Thomas  J.,  9,  523. 

Woodbury,  Horatio,  of  Indiana  Le- 
gion, 136,  159,  205,  206,  207,  208, 
209,  364. 

Woods,  ,  365,  366. 

Woods,  C.  J.,  military  agent,  37,  411- 
13,  431,  440,  441. 

Wool,  John  E.,  520. 

Wright,  H.  G.,  comdr..  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  201,  554,  556-57. 

Wright,  Joseph,  governor,  267. 

Wright,  Samuel  J.,  of  Corydon,  231. 

Yates,  Richard,  governor  of  Illinois, 
offers  troops,  45-46;  signs  memorial 
re  Kentucky,  279-80. 


Zollicoffer,  — 
feated,  283. 


-,  of  Confederacy,  de- 
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